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PREFACE 


This  book  is  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  English  Poetry. 
It  is  the  beginning  also  of  a  history  of  that  poetry  which,  I 
hope,  with  perhaps  too  bold  an  ambition,  to  finish  in  the  years 
to  come.  Life  gives  too  short  a  time  now  for  a  long  work,  but 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  at  least  brought  to  an  end  this  tale  of 
the  origins  of  English  verse. 

It  begins  in  the  older  England  over  the  sea.  It  ends  with 
the  accession  of  iElf  red.  When  he  came  to  the  throije  in  871, 
literature,  both  Latin  and  English,  had  perished,  after  a  career 
of  two  hundred  years.  The  final  home  of  both  had  been  Nor- 
thumbria.  A  few  years  after  his  accession  the  last  unplun- 
dered  seats  of  learning  were  destroyed.  All  the  Muses  were 
now  silent.  But  before  ^Elfred  died  a  new  English  literature 
had  begun,  and  in  a  new  land,  and  the  King  was  himself  its 
origin.  What  had  been  was  poetry;  this  was  prose.  The 
country  of  English  poetry  had  been  Northumbria ;  the  country 
of  English  prose  was  Wessex.  At  this  date,  then,  the  curtain 
naturally  falls  on  the  first  act  of  this  history.  At  this  date, 
in  the  intervals  of  ^Elf red's  wars,  it  will  naturally  rise  on  the 
beginning  of  the  second  act. 

The  English  literature  of  this  period  is  entirely  poetry,  and 
this  book  is  mainly  dedicated  to  that  poetry.  I  have  not  put 
aside  the  life  of  the  people,  the  Latin  literature,  or  the  politi- 
cal history  of  England ;  but  I  have  only  spoken  of  them  so  far 
as  they  bore  upon  the  poetry  or  illustrated  it.  That  poetry  is 
certainly  not  of  a  very  fine  quality,  but  it  is  frequently  re- 
markable.    It  has  its  own  special  qualities,  and  with  the  ex- 
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CHption  of  ppi-haiis  a  few  Welsh  aud  Trisli  poems,  it  ia  the  only 
verniii^iilar  juietry  in  Europe,  outside  of  the.  tliissie  tongues, 
whiuh  belongs  to  so  early  a  time  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  The  Welsh  and  Irish  poems  arc  few,  problematical, 
and  their  range  is  limited;  but  the  English  poems  ate  numer- 
ous, well  authentii'.jiteil,  and  of  a  wide  and  varied  range, 
these  two  centuries  our  forefathers  produced  esamples,  and 
good  examples  for  the  time,  of  religious,  narrative,  elegiac, 
descriptive,  and  even,  in  some  sort,  of  epic  poetry.  This  is 
a  fact  of  singular  interest.  There  ia  nothing  like  it  —  at  this 
early  period  —  elsewhere  iu  Europe.  Hut  the  interest  is  even 
greater  when  we  couaider  this  poetry  iu  connection  with  the 
whole  of  English  song.  It  will  he  seen  that  a  great  number 
of  the  main  braneht'S  of  the  tree  of  English  poetry  had  already 
ojieiu'd  out  at  this  time  from  the  stem,  and  that  the  ideal  and 
sentimental  elements  of  the  earliest  [Hjetry  have  continued, 
with  natural  changes,  up  Ui  the  present  diiy.  Here,  then,  in 
the  two  !iundre<l  years  l>etween  670  and  870,  the  roots  of 
English  poetry,  the  roots  of  that  vast  over-shadowing  tree, 
were  set  j  and  here  its  first  branchi.-s  clothed  themselves  with 
leaves.  Here,  like  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  it  began  to  diseourse  its 
music ;  and  there  is  not  a  murmur  now  of  song  in  all  its  imme- 
morial boughs  which  does  not  echo  from  time  to  tinm  with  the 
themes  and  the  [uissiun  of  its  first  melo<lies.  Here,  too,  we 
can  best  discern,  and  here  isolate  most  ea-sily,  those  elements 
in  English  character  which,  existing  befoi-e  the  race  was  mixed, 
have  been,  not  tlie  cause  of  our  [wetry,  but  the  cause  why  the 
jjoetry  has  been  of  so  high  an  excellence,  —  that  stea<ly  con- 
sistency of  national  character,  that  clinging  through  all  dilti- 
culty  to  the  aim  in  view,  that  unrelenting  curiosity,  that  desire 
to  better  what  Juis  been  done,  which,  thougli  not  art  tJicm- 
selves,  are  the  effectual  powers  which  enable  art  to  strive,  to 
seek,  and  at  last  to  reach  its  goal. 

Moreover,  no  national  art  is  good  which  is  not  plainly  that 
nation's  own.  In  this  Anglo-Waxon  jioetry  of  which  I  write 
we  grasp  most  clearly  the  dominant  Engli.sh  esscuce.      The 


poetry  of  England  has  owed  much  to  the  different  races  which 
mingled  with  the  original  English  race ;  it  has  owed  much  to 
the  different  types  of  poetry  it  absorbed  —  Greek,  Latin, 
Welsh,  French,  Italian,  Spanish — but  below  all  these  admix- 
tures, the  English  nature  wrought  its  steady  will.  It  seized,  it 
transmuted,  it  modified,  it  mastered  these  admixtures  both  of 
races  and  of  song. 

Of  what  kind  the  early  English  poetry  is,  what  feelings 
inspired  the  poets,  what  imaginations  filled  their  hearts,  how 
did  they  shape  their  work  —  that  is  the  vital,  the  interesting 
question  ;  and  to  answer  it,  the  poetry  itself  must  be  read.  I 
have  therefore  not  written  much  about  the  poems,  but  I  have 
translated  a  great  quantity  of  what  seemed  to  me  not  only 
their  best,  but  also  their  most  characteristic  passages.  I  have 
also,  when  they  were  short  enough,  translated  whole  poems 
like  the  fourth  Riddle  and  the  Wandtrer. 

How  to  translate  them  was  my  chief  difficulty.  It  was 
necessary,  above  all,  that  the  translation  should  be  accurate, 
but  it  was  also  necessary  that  it  should  have,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  rhythmical  movement  of  verse.  Of  all  possible  translations 
of  poetry,  a  merely  prose  translation  is  the  most  inaccurate. 

The  translations  here  given  are  as  accurate  as  I  could  make 
them.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  mistakes  in  them,  — 
which  would  be  an  insolence  I  should  soon  repent,  —  but  I 
mean  that  there  is  nothing  out  of  my  own  fancy  added  to  the 
translation.  The  original  has  been  rigidly  followed,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  line  for  line.  I  have  nearly  always  bracketed 
inserted  words ;  and  the  only  liceoce  I  have  taken  is  the  intro- 
duction of  such  words  as  then  and  there  and  all,  when  I  needed 
an  additional  syllable  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm  which  I 
adopted.  Permission  to  do  this  was,  I  may  say,  given  to  me  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  themselves ;  it  is  their  constant  habit. 

Then  I  felt  that  the  translation  should  be  in  a  rliythm 
which  should  represent,  as  closely  as  I  could  make  it,  the 
movement  and  the  variety  of  the  original  verse.  A  prose  trans- 
lation, even  when  it  reaches  excellence,  gives  no  idea  whatever 
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of  that  to  which  the  ancient  English  listened.  The  original 
form  ia  destroyeil,  und  with  it  our  imagiutttion  of  the  world  to 
whiuh  the  poet  sang,  of  the  way  be  thought,  of  how  he  shaped 
hia  emotion.  ProHe  no  more  repreaeuta  poetry  than  architec- 
ture doea  muaic.  TranslatioDB  of  poetry  are  never  much  good, 
but  at  least  they  should  always  endeavour  to  have  the  musical 
movement  of  poetry,  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  verse  they 
translate. 

A  tranalation  made  in  any  one  of  our  esisting  rhyming 
metres  seemed  to  me  us  much  out  of  the  question  as  a  prose 
translation.  None  of  these  metres  resemble  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry ;  and,  moreover,  their  associations  would  modern- 
ise the  old  English  thought.  An  Anglo-Saxon  king  in  modern 
Court  dress  would  not  look  more  odd  and  miserable  than  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  in  a  modern  rhyming  metre.  Blank  verse 
is  another  matter.  It  frequently  comes  near  to  the  "  short 
epic  line  "  of  Cynewulf,  but  it  fails  in  the  elasticity  which  a 
translation  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  requires,  and  in  itself  is  too 
stately,  even  in  its  feminine  dramatic  forms,  to  represent  tlie 
cantering  movement  of  old  English  verse.  Moreover,  it  is 
weighted  with  the  sound  of  Shakspere,  Milton,  or  Tennyson, 
and  this  association  takes  the  reader  away  from  the  atmo8i)here 
of  early  English  poetry.  I  felt  myself  then  driven  to  invent 
a  rhythmical  movement  which  would  enable  me,  while  trans- 
lating literally,  to  follow  the  changes,  and  to  express,  with 
some  little  approach  to  truth,  the  proper  ebb  and  flow  of 
Anglo-Saxon  verse. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  line  is  divided  into  two  halves  l>y  a  pause. 
The  first  half  has  two  "measures,"  and  the  first  syllable  of 
these  is  ai:cented,  or  "  stressed."  The  second  half  has  the  same 
number  of  measures  and  accents.  The  binding  together  of 
these  two  halves  is  done  by  alliteration.  Genei-ally  speaking, 
the  two  accented  syllables  in  the  first  half  and  one  of  the  ac- 
cented syllables  in  the  second  half  begin  with  the  same  conso- 
nant or  with  any  vowels ;  almost  always  with  different  vowels. 
Frequently,  however,  there  is  only  one  alliterated  syllable  in 
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the  first  half  of  the  line.  Unaccented  syllables,  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  line,  after  the  pause,  filled  up  the  line.  One  school  of 
poets,  of  whom  Cynewulf  was  the  chief,  used  a  short  line,  with 
few  slurred  syllables.  Another  school  which  has  been  called 
the  Oaedmonian  School  used  a  line  with  a  varying  number  of 
unaccented  syllables,  and  as  a  great  number  of  these  were  often 
inserted,  the  line  has  been  called  the  "long  epic  line"  in  con- 
trast with  Cyiiewulfs  shorter  line.  A  poet  of  this  school 
could  use  the  shorter  line  when  he  pleased..  He  might  have 
a  line  of  only  eight  syllables,  or  one  of  three  times  that  length, 
ex{>anding  it  to  express  his  swelling  passion,  or  contracting  it 
to  suit  a  sharp  question  or  a  concise  description.  The  variety 
then  of  the  line  was  great,  and  its  elasticity.  It  was  capable 
of  rapidity  and  solemnity ;  and  its  harmony  and  order  were 
secured  by  the  last  alliterated  stress  being  on  the  first  syllable 
of  the  last  word  but  one  of  the  full  line. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  these  needs  and  follow  these 
peculiarities,  I  chose,  after  many  experiments,  the  trochaic 
movement  used  in  this  book,  each  half-line  consisting  of 
trochees  following  one  another,  with  a  syllable  at  the  end, 
chiefly  a  long  one,  to  mark  the  division  of  the  liue.  I  varied 
the  line  as  much  as  I  could,  introducing,  often  rashly,  metrical 
changes ;  for  the  fault  of  this  movement  is  its  monotony.  I 
have  sometimes  tried  an  iambic  movement,  but  rarely  ;  for 
this  trochaic  line  with  a  beat  at  the  end  of  each  half-verse 
seemed  to  me  to  get  the  nearest  to  the  sound  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  line,  even  though  it  is  frequently  un-similar  to  that  line 
itself.  I  used  alliteration  whenever  I  could,  and  stressed  as 
much  as  possible  the  alliterated  words,  and  I  changed  the 
length  of  the  line  with  the  changes  of  the  original.  But 
when  I  could  not  easily  alliterate  my  line  or  stress  the  allit- 
erated word,  I  did  not  try  to  do  so.  It  was  better,  I  thought, 
to  give  literally  the  sense  and  the  sentiment  of  the  original 
than  to  strain  them  or  lose  them  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  allit- 
eration and  accent.     I  have  made  clear  the  division  of  the 
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Aiigli)- Saxon  line  by  leaving  a  space  in  the  niidat  of  each  line 
of  my  transJatiou.  The  two  half-lines  are,  of  course,  intenfled 
to  he  refwl  right  jicross  the  page,  with  a  slight  pause  upon  the 
spaee  between  them.  I  think  the  method  used  is  on  the  whole 
the  right  method,  but  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  what 
I  have  done.  I  sulmiit  it  with  much  deference  to  tlicse  who 
understand  the  diffieulties  of  such  a  translation. 

This  book  is  written  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  and 
desii'es,  above  all.  to  induce  English-speaking  folk  to  rever- 
ence, admire,  and  love  the  poetry  which  their  fathers  wrote  in 
old  time,  since  it  is  wortliy.  I  have  not  therefore,  except 
when  I  thought  it  necessary,  entered  into  the  critical  or  scien- 
tific questions  which  hum  like  beea  around  the  poems.  On 
the.se  questions  a  great  number  of  books,  reviews,  and  pam- 
j)hlets  have  been  written.  I  have  not  avoided  this  side  of  the 
matter  from  any  want  of  gratitude  to  tlie  critics,  or  from  any 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Anglo-Saxon  scbolais. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  ray  duty  and  iny  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  were  it  not  for  the  intimate  and  exhaustive  labour 
of  German,  English,  and  American  scholars,  a  book  like  this, 
which  views  the  jjoetry  of  the  ancient  English  only  as  litera- 
ture, could  not  have  been  written  at  all,  or,  at  least,  not  on  any 
sure  foundation.  No  translation  worth  reading,  or  giving  a 
clear  rejiresentation  of  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  tliought 
or  felt,  could  have  here  been  made,  had  it  not  been  preceded 
by  the  long,  careful  and  penetrating  labour  of  the  philologists  ; 
nor  could  anj  just  literary  estimate  of  the  poems  or  any  use- 
ful arrangement  of  them  have  been  worked  out  in  this  lx>ok, 
without  the  minute  and  accurate  toil  expended  on  them,  an<l 
on  their  snhjeets,  sources  and  dates  by  a  multitude  of  critics 
among  whom  the  Germans  are  pre-eminent.  Moreover,  had 
it  uot  been  for  the  labour  and  genius  of  the  later  historians  of 
early  England,  esjiecially  of  Mr.  Green,  I  could  not  have  had 
the  materials  foi  biniling  up,  as  I  have  tried  to  do,  the  poetry 
of  England  with  the  history  of  England. 

I  cannot,  so  numerous  are  they,  mention  the  many  schohirs 
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to  whom  my  thanks  are  due,  but  my  gratitude  to  them  is  none 
the  less.  Where  1  have  speeially  used  the  work  of  any  one 
of  them  I  have  acknowledged  it  in  the  text.  Two,  however, 
above  all,  ought  to  be  thanked  by  me,  as  they  hs^i^^^eu 
thanked  by  all  who  have  cared  for  ancient  English  poetry. 
Professor  Grein  is  gone  from  us,  but  he  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. To  his  Dictionary  I  owe  my  first  interest  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  my  first  understanding  of  its  power  and 
charm.  To  his  translation  of  the  poems  into  German  I  owe 
my  first  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of  early  England.  The 
reading  of  that  translation  made  me  eager  to  read  the  poems 
in  the  original,  and  I  could  not  rest  till  I  was  able  to  do  so. 
When  I  had  read  them  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  written  this 
book.  The  other  scholar  to  whom  this  book  owes  so  much  is 
Professor  Wiilker.  He  needs  no  praise,  but  he  may  take  grat- 
itude from  me.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  Grundn'ss  zur  Oe- 
achicltte  der  angehachsischen  LiUeralur,  one  like  myself,  who  late 
in  life  began  to  read  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  could  never 
have  found  his  way  through  the  tangled  mazes  of  Anglo-Saxon 
criticism,  nor  known  what  to  look  for,  nor  where  to  tind  hie 
wants  fulfilled.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  University  Pro- 
fessors of  Anglo-Saxon  in  this  country  do  not  have  that  book 
translated,  and  edited  up  to  date. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  wliile  these  pages  were  passing 
through  the  press  to  be  in  time  to  see  Professor  Earle's  book. 
Hie  Deeds  of  Beowulf,  and  though  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  poem,  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  hav- 
ing, by  his  translation  and  notes,  made  Beowulf  a.  more  literary 
possession  for  the  English  people.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr. 
GoUancz  for  permitting  me  to  use  the  early  proof  sheets  of  his 
edition  of  the  Christ.  I  saw  these  sheets  after  I  had  made  the 
translations  of  the  C/trist  contained  in  this  book,  and  before  he 
had  re-written  his  translation  aa  it  now  appears.  I  made  some 
changes  in  my  translation  and  adopted  some  of  his  phrases.  I 
also  adopted  his  new  division  of  the  poem,  and  his  ending  of 
it  at  line  1663.     Since  then  his  book  has  been  published,  and 
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my  personal  thanks  ave  now  mingled  with  those  due  to  1 
from  all  who  care  for  English  Literature.  To  Miss  Kate  War- 
ren, an  accomjilisht'd  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  ])oetry,  and  an 
excellent  teacher  of  our  modern  literature,  I  am  also  indebted 
for  steady  and  viilnable  helj*  frankly  given  to  me  thixtughont 
the  writing  of  this  book.  She  made  the  map  which  s 
panies  these  volumes,  and  the  Index  is  also  ber  work.  1  have 
had  the  map  drawn  to  illustrate  the  chapter  which  treatti  of 
the  question — Why  Northumbria  was  the  special  home  of 
English  I'oetry.  It  represents  the  general  relation  of  the  Eng- 
lish kingdoms  to  the  Welsh,  Irish  and  Pictish  peoples,  and  it 
follows,  in  its  main  divisions,  the  map  at  p.  21  of  Mr.  York 
Powell's  History  of  England.  It  does  not  pretend  to  give  the 
boundaries  betwevn  the  several  Enijlisl]  kingdoms  or  betwepu 
the  English  and  tlie  Welsh  at  any  particular  period  from  COO 
to  800.  Maps  which  explain  the  to-and-fro  of  those  boundaries 
from  time  to  time  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Green's  M(tMng  of 
England.  I  have  also  had  placeil  in  this  map,  ami  underlined 
in  red,  the  names  of  the  most  famous  monastic  centres  of 
learning  which  had  been  set  up  before  the  death  of  Itaeda. 

And  so,  I  bid  this  book  farewell.  It  has  tried,  with  many 
others,  to  save  for  remenibranne  and  seclude  for  thought  the 
neglected  lands  of  early  English  jioetry.  Like  the  ancient 
places  of  this  country  where  our  forefathers  met  together  for 
religion  or  war  or  council,  they  seem  to  appeal  to  England  to 
take  care  of  them,  to  give  them  interest  and  affection.  Far  too 
few  of  them  remain,  far  too  many  of  them  have  jierished.  The 
silent  stream  of  time,  with  mordant  and  quiet  wave,  washed 
into  forgetfulness  those  pleasant  fields, 

rura  quae  Liris  qui  eta 
mordel  aqua  tacitumua  amnis. 

STOPFORD   A.   BROOKE. 
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The  Exeter  Book  formed  part  ot  Ihe  library  which  Leofric,  the  Unit 
bishop  uf  Kxeter,  ttillei^ted  and  left  to  hin  cathedral  churcti.  Hi;  cata- 
logued It  hiinnelf  as  a  il\jaii  Sngtimc  boc  6e  gehieUcum  Hagum  on  lecS- 
teUan  giteorht :  "  A  iiiickle  EnglUh  book  on  &11  khuls  of  thingH  wrought 
in  vi-rsi'.'  It  i.s  ^lill  ke])!,  In  Kxeter  Catlicdral,  and  lioa  been  there,  since 
l.r,,:i'  I  III  1 1  !L  |ii;i,  lur  821  yeara.  It  is  a  varied  anthology,  and  con- 
iiii  I  ■  ':i  .:•'  frum  the  eighth  tu  the  tenth  ur  elevi^nth  ceiitur}'. 

I  'I.'  ''  I   ii^'  lo  tho  soveiitb  century,  and  some  may  be  of  eveu 

lii^l:i  [  j.ill.,liil_v.  IVi'hUh,  for  example,  may  contain  veisea  which  were 
niaUo  iii  lLu  old  Auglu  land  over  the  Beas.  Of  the  pounis  mentione<)  In 
these  volumes,  it  holds,  and  I  give  them  In  the  order  they  are  in  the  Buot : 
The  Chriia,  Guthtac,  Azariat,  T&e  PAtenii,  Juliana,  The  Wandm-r, 
0(fUi  of  jVeii,  The  Seafarer,  WOtttk,  Katet  <^f  Mt»,  Gnemie  Vena,  The 
Panther,  Whale  and  Partridge,  The  Soiil  to  itn  Bodg,  Dfor.  Jlidilteg  1-fiO, 
The  Wife's  Cumplaint,  The  Descent  into  Hell,  liidilfe  61,  The  Meisage  of 
a  Lover,  The  Jiuin,  Stddles  U2-S0.  Otiiers,  cither  of  little  value  or  later 
than  tlie  eighth  century,  aie  also  contained  in  it. 

7%e  Vercflll  Book  was  discovered  in  the  capitular  library  at  Vercclli 
in  Upiier  Italy  by  Dr.  Blum  in  the  year  Hi;{2.  No  one  knows  liow  it  got 
there,  but  Wlilker  conjectures  that  a  Iliwtpice  existed  in  tliat  town  fiir 
Anglo-Saxon  pilgrinis  who  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Uonie,  and  who  crosxed 
by  the  Mont  CenlH  or  the  Great  or  Little  St.  Bernanl  l*as»e8.  A  scanty 
library  may  liave  grown  up  there,  and  this  niannscript  luive  been  left  to  it 
by  some  Engllsli  voyager.  Tlie  book  is  a  volume  of  Anglo-Saxon  lioinilieH, 
but  intcrspereed  among  them  are  six  poenis  —  The  Andreas,  The  Fates  of 
the  Apontlen,  The  Address  of  Ihe  Soul  to  the  Binly,  The  Dream  of  the 
Kooil,  The  Elene.  The  last  is  a  fra;;iucnt  on  the  Falsehuoil  of  Men.  The 
handwriting  is  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  MoNHseript  oflleoindfis  in  the  British  MiiKcum  (Cotton  Vitclliiis 
A.  Kv.),  and  the  same  MS.  contains  tlie  poem  of  Judith. 

The  Juniaa  Man'iscripl,  of  the  Cntdmonian  poems,  —  It  contains 
Genesis,  Ezodus,  Daniel,  Christ  and  Satan,  and  is  in  the  Bodleian. 

Tieo  fragments.  —  (i.)  The  Flybt  lU  Finnshurg.  It  only  exists  in  a 
copy  of  it  made  by  Hickes  from  a  leaf  of  parchment  used  In  the  hinii- 
ing  of  a  manuscript  of  homilies.  Tliis  leaf,  fonnd  In  Lambeth  I'alai-e 
Library,  is  now  lost,  (ii.)  Two  vellum  leaves  found  by  l*rofessor  Wt-r- 
iauff  in  the  National  Library  at  Copenhagen  contain  two  fragments  of  a 
poem  to  wliicli  tlie  name  of  Waldhere  lias  been  given. 


CHAPTER  I 

WIDSITHy    DEOR,    AND   THE   SCdP 

"WiDSiTH  told  his  tale,  unlocked  his  word-hoard,"  is  the 
beginning  of  the  earliest  poem  we  possess  in  the  English 
tongue.  WidsUh  —  that  is,  "the  Far-Traveller"  —  may  be  the 
actual  name  of  the  writer,  or  a  name  which  as  a  wandering  poet 
he  assumed ;  or,  as  it  occurs  only  in  the  introduction,  which  was 
probably  written  much  later  than  the  body  of  the  poem,  it  may 
oe  a  title  given  to  the  poet  by  the  writer  of  the  introduction, 
and  this  seems  the  best  explanation  of  the  term.  The  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  another  name  for  Woden,  and  that  Widsith  is 
therefore  a  mythological  person,  does  not  seem  to  have  suffi- 
cient ground  for  its  adoption.  He  is  rather  the  "  poetic  repre- 
sentative of  the  singer "  who  loved  to  wander  from  court  to 
court  and  laud  to  land;  and  his  name,  whether  assumed  by 
himself  or  given  to  him  by  an  after-writer,  expresses  this  very 
well. 

The  poem  begins  with  an  introduction  of  nine  lines.  This 
is  followed  by  a  catalogue,  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventy-fifth 
line,  of  the  various  places  and  kings  and  tribes  that  Widsith 
had  visited.  An  interpolation  then  of  twelve  lines  succeeds, 
and  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  seventh  century,  and  in 
EnglandL  The  conclusion  contains  a  personal  account  of  the 
poet's  way  of  living  and  of  his  last  journey,  and  this  runs  on 
from  verse  87  to  the  close.*  The  catalogue  and  the  personal 
account  are  very  old,  older  than  anything  else  we  have  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and  may  date  from  the  time  when  the 
English  as  yet  kept  their  seats  upon  the  continent.  The  theo- 
ries concerning  the  origin  and  date  of  the  poem  are  numerous, 
and  I  place  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume  a  short  discussion 
of  them.  To  treat  of  them  here  would  confuse  the  personal 
impression  which  the  poem  was  certainly  intended  to  make. 

1  Yetam  131-134  are,  it  is  supposed,  a  later  interpolation. 
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The  Preface    (lines  1—9)  wliich.  may  have  been  written  i 
the  nia  An^li'-litiid,  lellB  uathat  Wiilsith,  "  who  most  of  all  me 
vi-ifi-;   .-.iiijiiil.-n  iiiid  natiou&j  received  iu  the  hall  for  his  sing-  j 
ii..  .ilr.s."     Boni  among  the  Myrgings,'  he  became   1 

111  ■  I  ■     iii't.and  while  stiD  youugweut,  in  this  capao-  I 

il\ ,  ■■  H  nil  ij:i..ii  Kiiliihildthe  weaver  of  peace,"  the  daughter  of  ( 
'  Eadwiiii'  and  tlit!  wife  of  EaJgda  King  of  the  Myrgings,  to  seek  , 
the  home  of  Eoriiianrio  (Hermanric),  King  of  the  Ustrogoths  j 
who  lived  "east  fraiii  Ongle"  ;  and  tfiia  was  his  tirst  journey. 

Here  the  Introdiittion  ceaaes,  and  at  the  10th  line  Widaith 
himself,  writing  in  liis  old  age,  deacrihes  his  journeya.'  "Many 
men  and  rulers  I  have  known,"  he  says ;  ''  through  loany 
stranger-lands  I  have  fared,  throughout  the  spacious  earth, 
parted  from  my  kinsmen.  Therefore  I  may  sing  in  the  mead- 
hall  how  the  high  born  gave  me  gifts."  Two  among  the  reat 
were  moat  gracious  to  him,  Outhere  the  Burguudian,  "  who 
gave  me  an  arm-ring,  no  sluggish  king  was  he,  and  j^lfwine'  in 
Italy,  Eadwine's  bairn.  He  was  of  all  men  swiftest  of  hand  in 
winning  of  honour,  and  freest  of  heart  in  tlie  dealing  of  rings." 

These  names  occur  in  the  long  Hat  of  Kings  and  tril>es  wlioiu 
he  visited  —  a  list  which  has  certainly  undergone  some  later 
internolatiiins.  Many  of  the  ancient  names  Ix-long  to  the 
>i'oi-th  Gernum  cycle  of  romance.  A  special  plaee  is  given  to 
Offa  of  (.)iiglp.  We  hear  also  of  iHTSonages  known  to  us  fwim 
the  i>oem  of  Bpoividf,  of  Finn,  ami  HniU'f,  of  Hiiithgar,  Ingi-ld, 
and  of  the  town  of  Heorot.  It  is  a  list  of  great  iiu]H>rtancc  for 
the  history  of  the  ancient  triljea  uf  Germany  aiul  for  the  heroic 
saga-s  of  that  country,  but  it  Iuls  no  literally  value,  and  no  jier- 
sonal  interest.  The  (personal  interest  i;oines  in  at  line  S7,  after 
an  interpolation  of  twelve  linea,  Widsith  tells  of  his  voyage 
to  Eorinaiiric,  of  his  return,  of  tlie  welcome  hia  lord  g-.ive  him, 
and  of  the  songs  he  sung  at  home  with  his  bi'uthcr  bard  Seil- 

I  ThG  MyrKin^Fi,  the  ilnnll^ni  near  the  mnri;  Iiv<Hl  |>erlin[iH  In  Hip  Ellio- 
land  lictn'<-eti  llii-  Klliu  mid  tlie  Byilcr.  aixl  were  iieijililwiirH  i.r  the  Aiiul»<. 

nnd  that  it  in  n  |H-rMoiiiil  Hvi-oiint  ul  Uih  waTiili^riiit.'"-  I"  that  way  we  i-iiii  m-e 
the  iliiiijc  m  .K\trv\  raw  it,  and  it  ia  the  timt  way  in  wliii:li  we  hIioiiIiI  IiH>k  at 
it.  Tiie  crilii-al  ■■oiutiili^nttioii  i>f  ita  f^-nuliivuiss  t-oiueH  In  afterwanln,  and  will 
be  r<innd  In  a  miti^  at  the  eml  of  this  v<dumK. 

*  till  the  su|)|<<i!>ilmn  that  this  list  In  the  fcennine  work  nf  WIdiiith.  that  Ifi, 
of  a  pcift  who  In  IiIn  parly  yoiitli,  viiilterl  ileruinnrii-.  thiN  ".'El  [wine  in  Italy" 
oaniiut  In  Albnin,  hnt.  nx  tinesl  mnjeetiires.  antnc  Vhiet  tijihtiiiK  Id  Italy, 
pnihahly  clurini;  the  inmail  of  Alarii'  and  under  his  hanner,  in  the  heginuinK 
of  the  ttflh  cititiiry.  it  tliikt  explanatlun  )«  rejei-l«il,  the  name  .Klfwlne,  uiili'fK 
we  a'lvaMep  the  ilale  of  the  pieiii  t"  till-  spi^'iith  i-pntLirv.  niiist  have  liccn  iiiter- 

Klateil.  fur  AllHiin  illiil  in  .'iT:;.  iwu  hnndnil  vuHrn  later  than  tha  Heath  uf 
trinaiiric  (J70)  whom  Widaith  saya  he  viuited  m  his  youth. 
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ling.  The  little  tale  is  so  simple,  so  direct,  and  so  full  of  the 
detail  of  memory,  that  here  if  anywhere  we  seem  to  get  to  the 
genuine  matter. 

For  a  longish  time        lived  I  with  Eormanric  ; 

There  the  King  of  Gotens        with  his  gifts  was  good  to  me ; 

He,  the  Prince  of  burg-indwellers,        gave  to  me  an  armlet. 

On  the  which  600        scats  of  beaten  gold 

ScorM  were,        in  scillings  reckoned.* 

This  I  gave  to  Eadgils,        to  my  lord  who  guarded  me  — 

When  I  homeward  came  —        for  his  own  possession, 

For  my  Master's  meed,        Ix)rd  of  Myrgings  he  — 

Since  he  granted  land  to  me,        homeland  of  my  fathers. 

And  another  gift       Ealdhild  gave  to  me, 

Folk  queen  of  the  doughty  men,        daughter  of  Eadwine. 

Over  many  lands        I  prolonged  her  praise. 

When  so  e'er  in  singing        I  must  say  to  men 

Where  beneath  the  sky        I  had  known  the  best 

Of  all  gold-embroidered  queens        giving  lavishly  her  gifts. 

Scilling  then  and  with  him  I,        in  a  voicing  clear, 

Lifted  up  the  lay        to  our  lord  the  conqueror ; 

Loudly  at  the  harping        lilted  high  our  voice. 

Then  our  hearers  many,        haughty  of  their  heart. 

They  that  couUi  it  well,        clearly  said  in  words 

That  a  better  lay        listed  had  they  never. 

The  poem  now  represents  his  further  wanderings  among  the 
Gothic  tribes  that,  one  after  another,  fought  and  began  to  settle 
in  the  provinces  of  Italy ;  and  again,  when  he  grew  older,  his 
visits  to  the  Gothic  princes  while  they  were  still  fighting  with 
the  Huns  in  the  danL  woods  about  the  Vistula.  "  Often  was 
battle  fierce,"  he  sings,  "  when  with  hard  swords  the  host  of 
the  Hreads  had  to  guard  the  old  fatherland  against  the  bands 
of  iEtla  (Attila)  all  about  the  Wistla  Wood."  He  names  many 
of  the  warriors  with  whom  he  companied,  and  in  whose  camps 
he  sang,  but  most  "  Wudga  and  Hama  "  (both  of  whom  become 
personages  in  the  hero  sagas),  "  not  the  worst  of  my  friends, 
though  I  name  them  the  last."  Then  in  four  lines  he  sketches 
that  long  and  dreadful  war  which  the  East  Goten  waged  with 
the  Huns,  and  so  great  is  the  pow^er,  even  of  poor  poetry,  that 
we  see,  as  if  they  were  alive,  Wudga  and  Hama  whirling  the 
spear  for  wife  and  child  in  Wistla  Wood. 

1  The  portions  of  a  bedffy  ontlined  on  the  gold,  would  be  caUed  scillings  ; 
wbeo  these  were  adjusted' to  a  fixed  scale  upon  the  weight  of  the  solidus^^^ 
scilling  would  become  (1)  a  definite  division  of  a  ring,  (2)  a  division  equal  in 
weight  to  a  solidust  and  this  is  the  meaning  here;  but  see,  for  the  whole 
matter,  Engli$h  Coins,  British  Museum. 
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OFt  from  tliieir  bo8tliig        bnrtling  tlirough  air 
Midi<t  the  three  fglk         flew  the  spear  yelling;. 
KiileB,  they  nilfd        o'er  Uieir  wouien,  tliuir  men  ; 
Gold-wreatUen  wottIoib,         Wudga  and  llama. 

Then,  leaving  out  verses  131-134,  which  are  an  interpolation,  | 
the  Traveller  ends  his  verses  by  a  desoripition  of  the  wandering  | 
singer  and  of  tlif  glory  of  his  art.  Thus,  drifting  on,  the  glee-  J 
men  rove  through  many  lands —  J 

Say  (In  snug)  thcrifneeii,        spesk  aloud  tliefr  ttuuikword  1 
Alw.-Lyti  Sniitli  orXanliWilrd        Bome  one  Lhey  encounter, 
Who,  —  fi>r  he  iahkmed  in  lays,        lnvish  in  his  ^viug~- 
Wiiiilii  Ix-'fore  htenen  of  might       magnify  bis  away, 
Manifest  liis  i^arishlp. 

Till  aU  flits  away  — 
I.ifi!  niid  li>:lit  together —        laud  who  getteth  so 
Ilaili  beneiitU  the  heaven       higli  eslablishcd  power. 

The  poem  has  hut  little  literary  value,  but  a  certain  literary 
charm  is  diffused  over  it  by  the  names  it  enshrines  —  names  of 
men  concerning  whom  gi-eat  Siigas  wei-e  written,  anil  whose 
gcsts  and  government  m;iile  a  noise  wliieh  filled  tlie  ear  of  the 
world.  If  the  writer  really  saw  Hernianric  and  Attila  before 
they  became  heroes  of  Teutonic  saga,  we  transfer  to  him  and 
to  his  |K)em  our  pleasni-e  in  their  eycde  of  stories.  The  very 
possibility  that  he  saw  these  men  excites  ua.  Moreover,  if  we 
consider  the  [Miem  to  Ije  of  the  fifth  century,  the  light  of  four 
oyeles  of  lays  is  reflected  backwards  ujion  it.  Its  names  bring 
before  us  the  sagas  of  Hermauric,  of  Allioin,  of  Gudnin,  and 
Beowulf;  the  story  of  Offa,  and  of  the  fight  at  Finnsburg.  We 
may  be  said  to  lie  present  at  the  birth  and  to  watch  over  the 
craiUe  of  these  great  Teiitonic  sagas.  Even  if  the  poem  be  of 
the  seventh  century,  anil  these  sagas  are  behind  it  and  not 
before  it,  this  reflected  literary  charm  is  still  present.  All  the 
great  figures  ri.se  before  our  eyes  as  we  read  their  names  in  the 
dry  detvil  of  the  catalogue.  We  may  also  bind  it  u]i  with 
another  fancy  for  which  we  have  a  good  foundation.  We  may 
fairly  imagine  the  delight  of  /Elfred  when  he  read  this  poem. 
The  catalogue  of  tribes  and  kings,  the  geographical  details  it 
contains  would  fall  in  with  the  temper  of  the  king  who  trans- 
lated and  added  to  Orosius,  who  wrote  down  fi-om  Ohthere's 
and  Wulfstan's  lips  their  voyages  to  the  North  Sea,  and  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula.  Moi-eover,  the  passion  for  roving,  for 
axlventure,  which  is  keen  above  ail  other  nations  in  the  i>eople 
of  our  island,  makes  this  poem  rejiresentative  of  the  English. 
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Widsith  is  onr  Ulysses.  "  I  have  fared  through  many  stranger 
lands,  through  the  spacious  earth ;  good  and  evil  have  I  known." 
It  is  the  true  description  of  a  common  type  of  Englishman  in 
every  period  of  our  history.  Nor  is  Widsith's  pleasure  in  his 
art  or  his  practical  pleasure  in  the  receipt  of  gifts,  less  char- 
acteristic of  the  English.  But  the  gifts  are  little  in  comparison 
with  his  joy  in  his  work,  and  his  reverence  for  it.  Even  great 
kings  are  but  little,  he  thinks,  without  their  singer.  In  his 
hands  their  history  lies,  and  their  honour.  Horace  did  not 
feel  more  strongly  the  need  of  a  sacred  bard  to  chronicle  great 
actions  than  did  the  earliest  of  English  poets. 

The  poem  is  then  not  only  the  story  of  wanderings,  it  also 
sketches  the  life  and  the  repute  of  the  Scop — the  name  given 
to  the  singer  and  poet  who  was  retained  in  the  court  of  a  king 
or  the  hall  of  a  great  noble.  He  was  frequently  one  of  the 
thegns,  and  received  money  and  landright  from  the  king.  He 
may  have  been,  if  not  a  thegn,  on  an  equality  with  them ;  and 
was  often,  as  we  see  in  Beoiculf,^  a  renowned  captain.  Some- 
times, like  Widsith,  or  perhaps  like  Cynewulf  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  he  took  to  roving,  and  singing  from  court  to  court.  In 
this  fashion  he  became  the  travelling  geographer  and  historian, 
the  bringer  of  news,  the  man  who,  by  singing  the  great  deeds 
of  warriors  in  various  lands,  knit  together  by  a  common  bond 
of  admiration  the  heroes  of  diverse  peoples,  and  made  the  great 
stories  the  common  property  of  the  Teutonic  tribes. 

As  Widsith  is  the  picture  of  the  poet  in  his  happiness,  singing 
his  life  in  a  lyrical  fashion,  (it  has  been  attempted  to  arrange 
the  poem  in  strophes),  so  the  Lament  of  Deor  images  the  Sc6p 
in  his  sorrow.  This  song  is  much  later,  I  think,  than  Widsith. 
It  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  Gothic  cycle  of  lays  had  at  least 
well  begun.  Hermanric  has  become  legendary.  Theodric  has 
become  the  fabulous  hero.  But  the  prominence  of  the  story  of 
Weland,  and  the  mention  of  Geat,  localise  the  poem  among  the 
Northern  Teutonic  tribes.  From  these  it  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, perhaps  by  some  belated  Angles,  if  Sweet  be  right  in  liis 
conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  composed  before  the  English 
mig^tion.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  much  later,  and  to  have 
been  made  in  England  —  it  is  put  by  some  as  far  on  as  the  eighth 
century,  —  but  no  decision  can  be  come  to  on  the  matter.  Its 
form  is  remarkable.  It  has  a  refrain,  and  there  is  no  other 
early  English  instance  of  this  known  to  us.     It  is  written  in 

1  Beowulf  is  the  name  of  a  poem,  and  of  the  hero  whose  deeds  are  sang  in 
tba  poem.  Whenever  I  mention  the  poem,  I  print  its  name  in  italics^  and 
whenever  the  hero  is  meant,  his  name  is  in  ordinary  type. 
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Btro|iIie8,  and  Swei't  thinks  that  it  may  be  a  Bolitary  remnant  1 
of  a  numlier  of  Eiij,'li8h  etropliic  lays  wiiipli  belongi'd  to  the  ■ 
same  flass  na  sump  of  the  old  Scandinavian  laya  which  were 
rudely   stinjiliir.'     One  motive,  constant  throughout,   is  ex- 
pressed in  till'  ri'fmin.    Tliia  dominant  «ry  of  passion  makea 
the  jioein  a  Mae  lyric,  and  we  ought  to  lorjk  ujion  it   with  • 
pleasure,  for  it  is  the  Father  of  all  English  lyrii^s, 

Deor  is  not  like-  Widsith,  A  treasure-gifted  singer,  always 
favour  of  his  lord.     Like  th&  Watulerer  who  looks  back  with 
moiiriHui;  iiu  the  time  when  he  was  his  master's  favourite,  ha 

li;i-   -I  'i'l '1  of  hia  re'wards  anil  lands,  and  has  seen  a 

n.  :  ■  1- head.     It  is  this  whirling  down  of  Fortune'a 

ttli  ■  .  ,.;..ii[iis  in  his  Hon^,  and  he  ooraparps  his  fate 

to  ili.iLul  i.tiir-in  wlio  have  Buffered,  so  that  he  may  have  soma 
eoniiort.  Hut  the  comfort  is  stern  like  that  the  Northmen 
take.  Others,  he  thinks,  have  gone  through  great  gi-iefs,  and 
come  out  on  the  other  aide  of  them  —  so  also  may  he  win 
through  his  pain. 

Here  is  the  song,  and  the  legendary  woes  of  whi<th  he  speaks 
show  that  the  English  knew  the  story  of  We].au<I  well,  the 
story  of  Geat,  of  Hermanric,  of  Theodriir,  and  the  tale  which 
became  in  after  years  the  saga  of  Gudrun  — 

Weland  for  a  wiinian*        knew  too  well  exile! 
Slr<>n>:  c)f  soul  tliat  earl,         Borrow  sharp  he  bore ; 
To  coiupanioiiHliip  he  litul        K»re  and  weary  lon^n^. 
Winter-freezinB  wreWhedneBB.         Woe  lie  found  afiujn,  a^in, 
AfU'r  that  NitliliM       in  a.  Need  hail  laid  him  — 
Slagijeriiig  siiicw-wounds —         aorrow-Hniitlen  maol 
Tliat  he  overwent ;  IMa  also  may  I. 

Not  to  Beadohild        was  her  brothers'  death 
On  her  soul  so  sore        as  was  her  self-Borrow, 
When  that  tihf  was  sure,         with  a  surety  far  too  great, 
That  witii  ebild  she  was.         Never  could  Khe  tl)iuk. 
With  a  clear  rcnu'inbraiiee,     how  that  eanie  to  be 
ITiat  she  ovtrwent ;  tltU  also  may  I. 

Of  this  meed  of  Ilild        we've  from  many  heard  ; 

And  so  bottomless       was  the  passion  Ge&t  felt. 

1  German  critics  liave  rearrnnged  the  first  four  strophes,  and  put  strophe  4 
into  the  place  of  simphe  ;i.  The  urder  will  tbt'n  ho  harnimiious.  A  slniplie  of 
six  linen  Bill  he  (ollimwl  by  uue  of  live,  twice  over;  but  I  think  Mullen  ho  (jpive 
np  this  needless  chiinKe. 

'  There  are  many  readincs  of  this  ohwurc  line.  As  to  Weland,  Uild,  and 
Geat,  a  note  at  the  eiiil  of  the  volume  treats  of  them. 
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That  Love-sorrow  stole        all  his  sleep  away ! 
That  he  overwent ;  this  also  may  I. 

For  a  thirty  winters        did  Theodric  fast 
Hold  the  Maerings^  burg.        Many  knew  of  that. 
That  he  overwent ;  this  also  may  I. 

We  in  songs  have  heard        of  the  wolfish  thought 
That  Eormanric  had  I        Far  he  owned  the  folk 
Of  the  Grotens'  realm.        Grisly  was  that  king. 
Many  a  warrior  sat,        with  his  sorrows  cloaked, 
Woe  within  his  waiting !        Wistfully  he  longed 
That  the  kingdom*  s  king  ^        overcome  should  be  I 
That  he  overwent ;  this  also  may  I. 

I  omit  here  what  seems  a  Christian  interpolation  of  the 
ordinary  gnomic  character.  We  may,  however,  give  thanks  to 
it,  for  I  suspect  we  owe  the  preservation  of  this  lyric  to  the 
zeal  of  the  interpolator  who  saw  in  the  sadness  of  Deor  an 
opj>ortunity  for  introducing  his  gentle  phrases  on  the  vanity 
of  life  and  the  mercy  of  God.  The  rest  is  Deor's  own.  The 
Heorrenda  who  conquered  Deor  may  be  the  Horaut  of  the 
Gudrun  saga  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  bound  all  men  with 
his  song,  that  the  beasts  who  listened  to  him  ceased  to  graze 
in  the  woods,  and  the  worms  and  fishes  forgot  their  daily  work 
in  his  singing.  "  Now,"  he  says,  "  I  will  say  concerning  my- 
self" 

Whilom  was  I  Scop        of  the  Heodenings : 

Dear  unto  my  Lord  !        Deor  was  my  name. 

Well  my  service  was  to  me        many  winters  through  ; 

Loving  was  my  Lord ;        till  at  last  Heorrenda,  — 

Skilled  in  song  the  man  !  —        seized  upon  my  land-right 

That  the  guaiti  of  earls        granted  erst  to  me. 

That  one  overwent ;  this  also  may  I. 

With  this  song  begins  and  ends  the  Old  English  lyric.  We 
have  in  Anglo-Saxon  a  few  elegiac  poems  of  fine  quality,  but 
the  true  lyric  —  short,  at  unity  with  one  thought,  with  one  cry 
of  joyful  or  sorrowful  passion  —  does  not  occur  again  till  long 
after  the  Conquest. 

We  have  yet  another  sketch  of  the  Scop  which  we  may  well 
set  beside  the  sketches  in  Widsith  and  in  Deor,  though  it 
belongs  to  a  later  time  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  It  is  the 
eighty-ninth  riddle  of  Cynewulf  which  Dietrich  has  happily 
solved  as  the  Wandering  Singer  — 

ft 

1 1  have  introduced  king  into  the  text. 
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jF.tliclijig  am  1,         and  to  carls  oiu  known  ; 

Anil  nut  rarely  <1ii  I  real        witli  the  ricli  &nd  with  the  poor; 

MidHl  the  Folks  I'm  famous.         Widely  tares  (through  hall)  — 

And  for  me  a  forKigner,'       rather  tlian  for  friends  — 

Loud  the  plunderers'  appl&uae,         if  that  I  should  have 

Glory  In  the  Burgs        or  the  goods  thai  shine. 

Also  very  great  tlie  lore        tliat  well-wittcd  men 

Have  of  nifetiiig  me.       I  to  many  folk 

Wiadom  do  unveil.         Not  &  word  on  earth 

Then  is  said  by  any  man.         Though  the  sous  of  men, 

Though  tlie  Earih-indweilere,       ea^prly  seek  after 

Footprintfl  that  I  leave,         freqnenlly  I  hide, 

From  all  men  that  are,        my  (unfollowed)  yiaj. 

If  this  riddle  be  by  Cynewulf,  as  I  think  it  is,  he  sketches 
in  it  his  own  poaitiun  and  temperament,  and  with  that,  the 
position  and  tenif)eranient  of  the  Sc5p.  He  was  not  only 
ennobled  and  at  home  with  the  rich,  but  also  sang  with  the 
poor  and  stayed  in  their  houses.  He  loved  to  win  gifts  and 
rings,  and  to  excite  the  warriors  who  roved  for  plunder ;  but 
he  sang  a  different  kind  of  song  to  the  elder  and  wiser  men. 
And  we  may  judge  from  all  that  is  left  to  iis  that  these  songs  of 
"  wisdom  "  were  the  great  sagas  like  Beowulf,  tales  of  law  and 
justice  and  noble  war;  sometimes  riddles  and  gnomic  verses 
fitted  for  well-witted  men ;  even  songs  of  history  like  that  of 
Widsith;  and,  when  he  had  so  sung,  all  men  sat  silent,  listen- 
ing. Moreover,  he  was  eagerly  sought  after,  but  it  was  often 
his  habit,  like  many  of  his  elan,  to  hide  himself  in  solitude, 
musing  like  his  fellow  in  Beoiwlf  on  new  poems ;  or  indulging 
the  melancholy  found  in  the  Lament  of  Dfor,  and  which  lay 
deep  in  the  temperament  of  Cynewulf.  Of  this  there  is  ample 
proof  at  the  end  of  the  Ehne.  In  that  poem  Cynewulf 
sketches  his  early  life  as  a  poet.  Onee  he  received  treasures 
and  appled  gold,  —  once  his  youth  was  swift  and  happy,  but 
now  all  joy  was  fled  away,  and  sore  had  been  his  trouble.  But 
at  last,  when  he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  art  of  weaving  words, 
God  "unbound  his  breast,  unlocked  the  craft  of  song,  and 
again  he  practised  with  delight  his  versing."  Cynewulf  bad 
been  then  a  Scop  attached  to  a  court,  and  also  a  wandering 
singer.  He  had  had  his  pleasure  and  also  his  [Kiln  —  had  been 
Widsith  and  r>eor  in  one. 

When,  however,  we  meet  with  the  vandering  Scop  we  meet 
with  that  which  is  not  usual.     His  place  was,  generally,  like 

I,  accordinc  to  my  translation  —  and 
fmiiil-'i  —  Utat  the  wnrriiirs  eoioy  Ihe  Biiigine  of  a 
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Deer's,  a  fixed  place,  with  an  appointment  of  food  and  money 
or  land  which  attached  him  to  the  court  of  the  chieftain  or 
king.  When  he  wandered,  it  was  either  from  a  roving  spirit,  or 
as  an  attendant  on  an  emhassage,  like  Widsith,  or  hecause  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  his  lord,  like  the  "  Wanderer,"  or  because, 
like  Deor,  he  was  dispossessed  by  a  rival. 

Below  the  Sc3p  there  were  a  great  number  of  inferior  singers 
who  made  it  their  business  to  go  from  place  to  place,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Scop  was  not  given  —  who  did  not  shape,  but  sang 
that  which  had  been  sbapen  by  the  ScSp.  These  were  the 
gleemen,  though  their  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  Scdp  — 
and  in  later  Anglo-Saxon  times,  they  were  not  unfrequently 
accouLpanied  by  ju^lers,  tumblers,  and  wrestlers.  These  two 
—  the  Sc8p  and  the  gleeman  —  were  professional  persons,  but 
they  were  not  the  only  singers.  Almost  every  one  made  verses 
or  sang  them.  Heroes  in  the  midst  of  battle  sang  as  they 
advanced,  like  Harold  Hardrada  at  Stamford  Bridge ;  Vikings, 
as  they  drave  their  ships  through  the  gale  or  stormed  a  town 
on  the  river,  shouted  tlieir  hymn  of  defiance  to  the  sea,  or  tlieir 
praises  of  their  ship,  or  the  battle-stroke  of  the  moment.  War- 
riors chanted  their  deeds  of  the  day  in  the  hall  or  the  camp  at 
night,  as  Woden's  chosen  did  in  Valhalla.  The  old  chiefs  sang 
the  glory  of  their  youth.  Their  very  swords  and  spears  were 
thought  to  sing.  The  spear  ^ells,  the  sword  shouts  in  battle. 
Then,  the  wanderer  who  came  into  the  ball  to  claim  hospitality 
sang  his  stave  of  thanks,  or  versed  for  the  chief  in  the  high 
seat,  who  he  was.  The  king  himself  often  broke  in  with  his 
tale,  and  seized  the  harp  as  Hrothgar  did  in  Heorot.  Even  the 
preachers  afterwards,  like  Ealdbelm,  sang  ancient  songs  in  the 
public  ways  to  draw  the  people  round  them.  In  the  women's 
chambers,  also,  the  old  lays  were  sung.  Alfred,  we  are  told, 
sang  the  ballads  of  his  people  at  his  mother's  knee.  At  the 
feasts  of  the  commoner  folk  it  was  the  same  as  in  the  noble's 
hall.  Freedmeu,  peasants,  even  the  serfs,  sent  round  the  harp, 
(as  we  hear  from  the  Gaedmon  story  in  Baeda),  telling,  as 
Greek  and  Boman  did,  alternate  tales.  The  player  beat  the 
harp  in  time  with  the  thoughts  and  images  of  his  song;  his 
voice  rang  out  the  alliterated  words  and  the  accented  syllables 
of  the  verses.  Gesture  accompanied  and  exalted  the  things 
described.  The  listeners  often  joined  in,  moved  to  excitement, 
and  a  whole  chorus  of  voices  filled  the  hall,  the  monastery,  or 
the  farm-building. 

As  the  practice  of  the  art  was  widely  spread,  so  was  it  greatly 
honoured.     The  very  name  of  Scop,  like  the  Independent  word 
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Poet.,  brought  tlie  minds  of  those  that  hctard  it  back  to  the 
Shiipt-rot  the  luuvei'N^,  who  himself  gave  the  iirt  of  song.  Saga 
was  Udin'B  daughter  among  the  Northinen,  The  view  of  the 
Greeks,  of  Hoiuer,  that  the  laiiiatrel'a  inspiration  and  invention 
were  divinely  given,  was  held  by  our  EU|^iah  forefathers.  We 
are  told  in  iJaeda's  story  of  the  poet  Caednion  that  all  men 
held  his  gift  to  be  divinely  given  him  of  the  Lord.  Cyiiewulf, 
as  I  have  quoted  aliuve,  says  that  "God  unlocked  his  breast 
and  gave  him  back  the  power  of  song."  In  the  Gnomic  Verses 
this  opinion  is  comliined  with  the  thought  that  the  poet  is  less 
troubled  with  seltisli  and  tormenting  thought  than  other  men, 
because  he  has  so  miuiy  human  things  to  think  of.  "  To  all 
men,"  the  versitipr  sfiys,  "wise  words  are  becoming;  a  song  to 
the  gleemcn  and  "isdom  to  men.  As  many  as  men  are  on  tha 
earth,  so  nniny  ■■w-  tlieir  thoughts  ;  each  to  himself  has  a  sepa^ 
rate  soul.  Sn.  tln'ti,  he  who  knows  many  songs  and  can  greet 
the  harp  with  his  hands,  faath  the  less  of  vain  longing,  for  he 
hath  in  himself  liis  gift  of  joy  which  God  .ijave  to  liiin."  The 
]oyonsnes8  of  the  gift  is  expressed  by  many  words.  Song  and 
music  are  almost  synonymous  with  gleo  and  tiynn  anil  tlream, 
with  glee  and  delight  and  joy.  The  lay  is  in  Upoi'iiI/ the  hpiil- 
gamen,  the  rapture  of  the  liall.  The  harp  is  the  wood  of  KH-ial 
joy,  the  wood-beam  of  delight.  Playing  nui\  singing  are  — 
"to  awake  tlie  joyous  wood,  the  rapture  of  the  harp,  to  rouse 
the  happy  lay,"  to  pi-actise  the  "glee-craft,"  to  have  the 
"jocund  gift  of  )Kiesy."  \Vis<lom  and  prophecy  are  by  other 
words  connected  with  song  and  poetry. 

When  we  travel  a-s  far  Iwwk  as  we  can  go  witli  certainty  — 
to  the  times  when  literary  men  in  Rome  discussed  the  Crer- 
mania,  we  find  the  Teutonic  tritjes  hari>ists  and  singers  of 
verse.  "They  are  a  fair-liaired  folk,"  says  Tiicitus,  "blue- 
eyed,  strongly  built,"  and  he  tella  of  their  love  of  song.  "They 
celebrate,  in  ancient  lays,  Tiiisco,  their  earth-born  god,  (that 
is,  whom  the  Germans  thought  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  earth 
where  they  dwelt,  so  long  was  it  since  they  had  settled  there), 
and  Mannus  his  son,  the  forefathers  and  founders  of  tlieir 
race."  "Their  legends  say  that  Hercules  had  \wcn  among 
them,  and  they  call  on  his  name  al>ove  all  others  in  their  war- 
songs  when  they  march  to  battle."  Other  battle  hymns  were 
accompanied  by  the  loud  beating  of  the  sjH-ars  of  tlie  Im.st 
against  their  shields,  or  by  the  roaring  sound  the  warriors 
made  when  they  laid  their  lips  to  the  upper  rim  of  tlie  sliield 
and  hummed  into  it  and  over  it.  With  this  music  they  kindled 
themselves  to  battle,  and  acconling  to  its  tone  they  foretold 
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the  issue  of  the  fight  In  the  Annals,  we  hear  of  the  larger 
type  of  poetry,  of  the  beginnings  of  the  sagas.  They  liave 
songs,  Taeitua  writes,  in  honour  of  their  deliverer  Amiinius ; ' 
there  are  other  pieces  also  which  they  sing  in  their  bivouacs 
and  at  their  feasts. 

All  this  music  and  verse  was,  as  we  see,  already  old  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  and  belonged  to  religion  and  to  war  —  a  music 
of  solemn  ceremonies,  sorrowful  or  festival.  "Of  all  cere- 
monies, going  into  battle  was  the  most  religious,"  save  perhaps 
that  other  great  ceremony  which  was  always  attended  by  songs 
—  the  burial  of  a  king  or  hero,  an  instance  of  which  we  have 
in  the  closing  lines  of  Beowulf. 

For  1900  years,  then,  we  know  tiiat  the  English  race  haa 
been  a  singing  folk,  and  though  we  are  nut  alone  in  that 
characteristic,  we  are  almost  alone  in  this,  that  we  possess  in 
our  own  language  products  of  that  singing  temper  in  poems 
like  those  of  Widsith  and  The  Fight  at  Finnsburg  which  may 
range  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  century.  Moreover,  there 
are  lays  imbedded  in  the  Beowulf  which  seem  to  go  back  to  a 
still  more  remote  antiquity. 

If  this  be  true,  if  we  may  venture  to  speak  of  any  of  our 
poetry  as  continental,  the  poems  make  us  understand,  better 
than  any  historical  statement  can  do,  that  the  first  English 
were  not  in  Britain,  but  in  the  Low  Dutch  lands  and  Den- 
mark— that  there  was  an  England  there  before  our  Eng- 
land. The  first  emigration  was  to  Britain,  the  second  to 
America.  And  as  the  Pilgrims  —  and  I  use  a  fine  comparison 
of  Freeman's  —  "took  with  them  to  America  the  Bible,  an  old 
Shakspere,  their  ballads,  the  Gesta  of  English  soldiers  and 
sailors,  in  the  memory  of  nurses,  children,  and  women,  so  the 
English  brought  to  Britain,  in  that  first  pilgrimage,  Widsilh, 
Beowulf  The  Fight  at  Fimtsburg."  '  Many  other  lays,  no  doubt, 
came  with  them,  but  their  verse.  Time,  too  greedy  of  the  ex- 
cellent, "devoured  with  privy  paw,  and  nothing  said." 

>  Vif:fasson  has  written  a  short  essay  in  the  supplement  to  the  Corp.  Poet. 
Borealf,  in  whloh  he  more  than  ivegesU  that  Arniinius  is  identical  with  8ief[- 
rried.  II  this  be  true,  and  there  Is  luueh  probability  in  (lie  argument,  it  adds 
another  charm  In  the  great  story,  and  a  new  Interest  to  the  statement  of 
Tacltos.  The  Roman  soldiers  may  then  have  heard  the  earliest  lays  of  the  Vol- 
■UDK  aod  Nihlung  saga.    Arminins,  "  caniliir  adhuc  barbaros  apnd  Kentes." 

*  I  cannot  find  the  paasage;  I  quote  from  memory.  1  may  as  well  say  in 
this  nolo  that  the  mention  of  Attila  in  Widiilh,  in  our  earliest  English  poem, 
written  perhaps  before  the  EuKlish  left  for  Rritain,  adds  an  additional  interest 
to  Mr.  Hodgkin'n  theory  ttiatit  was  the  pressure  of  the  Huns  at  the  back  of  tb« 
Borth-German  tTil>eg  which  was  the  cause  of  tlie  English  migration.  Two  great 
e  Vene- 
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The  Beowulf  MS.  (Cotton  Vitellius  A.  xv.)  was  one  of  those 
collected  by  Sir  Robei't  Cotton.  It  was  in  Little  Deans  Yard, 
Westminster,  when  the  fire  which,  in  1731,  destroyed  ao  many 
manuspripts  took  place,  and  was  fortunately  among  those 
which  were  not  fatally  injured.  In  175i'i,  liaviuR  spout  some 
time  in  the  old  dormitory  at  Westminster,  it  was  transferred 
to  the  British  Museum. 

In  1705  Wanley,  employed  by  Hickes,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  old  northern  books  in  the 
kingdom,  discovered  the  poem  of  Beowulf  in  the  Cottonian 
library  and  calls  it  a  tractatut  nobilinsi'mus  poelic&  scriptus.  It 
is  a  parchment  codex,  and  the  handwriting  of  the  two  copyists 
is  of  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Tliorkelin,  a  Danish 
scholar,  had  two  copies  of  it  made  iu  1786,  and  published  the 
whole  of  it  for  the  first  time  in  1815.  This  edition  made  the 
poem  known,  and  it  was  discussed  in  English  and  foreign 
reviews.  Meantime,  in  1805,  Sharon  Turner  gave  the  first 
account  of  the  poem  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Turner  again,  in  1823,  and  Conybeare,  in  1826,  filleil  up  that 
account  and  translated  portions  of  Beowulf  into  English  verse, 
and  in  1833  and  1837  John  M.  Kemble  edited,  with  historical 
prefaces,  and  translated  the  whole  of  the  poem.  This  schol- 
arly book  inci-eased  the  interest  of  foreign  scholars  in  the 
poem ;  and,  since  then,  a  great  number  of  editions  and  trans- 
lations have  been  published,  while  the  essays,  dissertations, 
articles,  and  notices  on  the  poem  and  the  subjects  contained  in 
it,  fill  a  long  list,  and  are  written  by  English,  French,  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  American  scholars. 

The  poem,  consisting  of  3183  lines,  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  the  first  containing  Beowulf  s 
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great  deeds  against  the  monster  Grendet  and  his  dam,  the  sec- 
ond Beowulfs  conquest  of  the  Fire-drake  and  his  death  and. 
burial.  The  first  division  may  be  again  divided  into  two  — 
the  fight  with  Grendel,  and  the  fight  with  Grendel's  mother 
— and  some  suppose  that  they  are  due  to  different  hands. 
Several  episodes  are  introduced  which  are  linked  on,  often 
very  roughly,  to  the  history  of  Beowulf,  and  two  or  three 
of  Uiese  seem  to  be  taken  from  other  sagas  of  even  an  earlier 
date  than  the  original  lays  of  the  legend. 

The  same  kind  of  controversy  which  has  raged  over  the  com- 
position of  the  Iliad  and  Odyaaey  has  r^ed  ^so  over  Beowulf. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  a  single  poem  composed  by  one  man;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  poem  built  up,  in  process  of  time, 
by  various  hands,  and  consisting  of  various  lays  of  different 
ages;  and  this  opinion,  to  take  one  instance,  has  been  worked 
out  by  Mtillenhof  with  a  minuteness  which  makes  the  most 
severe  demands  upon  our  credulity.  We  are  to  conceive  first 
of  two  old  lays  by  different  authors,  then  of  a  continuation  of 
one  of  these,  and  then  of  an  introduction  to  the  wliole  by  two 
other  authors.  The  fifth — a  reviser  —  added  another  portion 
and  altered  the  previous  work  to  suit  his  addition,  and  another 
reviser,  the  sixth  in  the  series,  increased  the  poem  by  episodes 
from  other  sagas  and  by  Christian  interpolations.  Elaborate 
arrangements  of  this  kind  are  as  doubtful  as  they  are  interest- 
ing. The  main  point,  however,  seems  clear.  Beowulf  was 
built  up  out  of  many  legends  which  in  time  coalesced  into 
something  of  a  whole,  or  were,  as  I  think,  composed  together 
into  a  poem  by  one  poet  The  legends  were  sung  in  the  Old 
England  across  the  seas,  and  brought  to  our  England  by  the 
Angles,  or  by  that  band  of  Jutes  or  Saxona  whom  many  sup- 

EDse  to  have  settled,  at  an  early  time,  in  northern  Northum- 
ria.  They  were  then  sung  in  Northumbria,  added  to  by  Nor- 
thumbrian singers,  and  afterwards,  when  Christianity  was  still 
young,  compressed  and  made  into  a  poem  by  a  Christian  singer. 
The  first  question  we  have  to  ask  is  with  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  story.  Is  it  entirely  mythical  and  legendary,  or  is  there 
any  actual  history  contained  in  it  which  will  enable  us  to  date 
its  composition  ?  Such  a  connection  with  known  history  has 
been  suggested.  The  Hygelac  of  the  poem,  Beowulf  s  lord,  has 
been  identified  with  the  King  Chochilaicus,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  Historia  Francorum  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  in  another 
chronicle  —the  Gesta  Eegum  Francorum. 

About  512-520,  when  the  conquest  of  Britain  had  but  began, 
when  the  victory  of  the  Britons  at  Mount  Badon  caused  a  k>Bg 
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pause  in  the  advance  of  the  English,  we  are  told  tliat  Chochila- 
iciis  made  an  exjHjdition  from  the  modern  Gotaland  to  the  Attu- 
arii  of  the  Frisian  sliore  —  the  Hetware  of  the  poem  —  to  plun- 
der and  to  slay.  When  he  was  about  to  leave,  having  laden  his 
ships  with  slaves  and  spoil,  the  Frankish  king  Theodoric  sent 
his  son  to  attack  him  with  an  army  of  Franks  and  Frisians.  In 
the  battle  Chochilaicus  fell  and  all  the  booty  was  recovered. 

This  affair  is  four  times  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf ^ 
if  we  identify  Hygelac  with  Chochilaicus.  We  are  told  that 
fate  carried  away  Hygelac  in  feud  against  the  Frisians.  He 
fell  under  liis  shield.  His  life  and  the  jewelled  collar  he  had 
from  Beowulf  passed  into  the  jxjwer  of  tlie  Franks.  Beowulf 
himself,  before  he  goes  down  to  light  with  the  dragon,  tells  of  this 
fight;  how  Hygelac  fell,  how  he  avenged  his  lord's  death.  Two 
other  allusions  are  made  in  the  poem  to  the  same  expedition 
and  battle.  It  is  said,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  been  after 
the  date  of  520  that  the  main  story  of  the  poem  arose.  Of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  we  have  also  to  remember  that  parts 
of  the  poem  are  drawn  from  lays  older  than  520 ;  lays,  some  of 
which,  as  the  preface  al)out  Scyld,  may  go  back  to  a  remote 
antiquity.  But  the  poem  itself  carries  us  past  the  death  of 
Hygelac  in  520  to  Beowulf  s  death  in  570.  Only  after  that 
date,  then,  could  the  last  part  —  the  tight  with  the  Dragon  — 
begin  to  be  welded  to  the  first  part  of  the  story,  and  this  would 
take  at  least  thirty  years  to  accomplish.  This  would  bring  us 
to  the  year  GOO.  If  we  take  that  date,  and  if  we  make  the 
poem  Noi-thumbrian,  this  first  interweaving  of  the  lays  would 
be  made  alH)ut  the  time  of  ^Ethelfrith,  before  Northumbria  had 
become  Christian.* 

The  second  question  to  ask  is.  Where  is  the  scene  of  the 
poem  laid  ?  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  who  hold  that  it 
was  composed  from  end  to  end  in  England,  that  the  scenery  is 
English,  and  Mr.  Haigh  has  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  identify 
its  descriptions  with  places  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  But 
there  is  not  one  word  alxMit  our  England  in  the  poem,  not  a 
single  hint  that  the  original  singers  knew  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  j)eople  as  the  English  in  Britain.     The  personages,  the 

^  This  areiiment  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  Beowulf  was,  at  least  partly, 
an  historioal  persona>;e.  But  the  supposition  is  a  doubtful  one,  and  we  can 
come  to  no  certainty  with  rt^^n^rd  to  the  date  of  the  story.  I  have  almost  as- 
sumed that  the  })oem  arose  hito  sha^te  in  Nortliumbria,  but  Pn>fessor  Earle 
thinks  that  Mercia  was  the  place  of  its  birtli,  and  Ten  Brink  endeavours  to 
establish  West  Saxon  conne*»tions  for  it.  Prt»fess<»r  Elarle's  interesting  book, 
Tht  Deeds  of  Beotrulf,  has  lust  Ikhju  publislicd,  and  his  theory  of  the  origin  of 
Um  poem  is  fully  expounded  in  it. 
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tribes  are  all  of  the  continent— North,  South,  East  and  West 
Danes,  the  Geats,  the  Sweons,  and  the  Frisians.  The  Danes 
dwelt  in  Seeland,  and  their  chief  town  was  there;  the  Geats  in 
Scandinavia,  in  Ootaland,  and  their  king's  town  was  on  the 
west  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gotaelf.  The  name  Wederas 
and  Weder-Geataa  suggested  to  Grein  a  connection  with  the 
Island  Vaderoe  or  Veiroe,  and  with  the  group  of  islands  Vftde- 
roane.  The  scenery  tlien  is  laid  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Kattegat,  the  first  act  of  the  poem  among  the  Danes  in 
Seeland,  the  second  among  the  Geats  in  South  Sweden. 

It  is  held  tlien  that  the  earliest  lays  of  the  story  arose  among 
the  Geats  and  the  Danes,  and  it  is  chiefly  with  these  tribes,  their 
manners,  and  their  customs,  that  we  are  here  concerned.  But 
their  manners  and  their  customs  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Angles.  Angle  and  Geat  and  Dane  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  were  all  kinsmen  —  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  might 
not  with  propriety  call  Angle  the  tribes  of  South  Sweden,  or 
at  least  the  Geats  of  the  poem.  At  any  rate  Beotculf  became 
English.  The  earliest  lays  of  the  poem  were  adopted  by  the 
older  England  on  the  mainland,'  the  scenery  of  the  poem  was 
scenery  with  which  the  elder  English  were  well  acquiiinted 
before  they  came  to  Britain.  How-ever  we  may  hold  that  the 
poem  was  altered  and  edited,  its  foundation  hiys  were  sung  by 
a  people  who  lived  in  South  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  the  Isles, 
and  about  the  Elbe.  Having  thus  conjectured  the  date  at 
which  the  story  began  to  take  shape,  and  the  place  in  which  it 
arose,  we  may  aak  what  theory  we  may  form  concerning  its 
upbuilding.  A  multitude  of  theories  have  been  put  forward, 
differing  here  and  there  in  minor  points  from  one  another.  But 
the  main  lines  are  almost  the  same  in  the  greater  number,  and 
I  have  broi^ht  them  together  here  into  as  compact  a  form  as  I 

I  There  U  B  theory  of  Ectmilller'H  which  Is  IntereatlnK.  In  hla  kiew  the  Hlorv 
arose  Id  the  Hixth  or  seventb  (^entu^y  among  the  Ueatas,  inhabitants  ot  South 
Seamlinavia,  who  along  wltb  the  DaneH  set  up  a  Dauo-Gnutic  kluKilom  which 
Iaste<l  tilt  TJO  or  T;«  a-d.  But  there  were  Uaniali  and  Geaf  settlers  from  this 
kinifiiom  In  North umbria  in  the  eighth  i-eutury,  and  these  brouKbt  the  SoDg 
of  Beowulf  wltb  them.  Then  Home  Knglish  poet,  a  layman,  perhaps  a  pagaD, 
pat  it  into  vernacular  English.  Attem'anis,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  cento r}',  this 
poem  was  redone  by  a  clerical  person  in  Ibe  West  8aion  dialect. 

Another  sUEgestion  may  be  marie.  I(  It  should  ever  <-ome  to  be  clearly 
establiBhed  —  as  some  believe  —  that  a  branch  of  the  same  Jutish  folk  who  sciied 
on  Kent  in  490,  had,  about  the  same  time,  settled  on  the  coaBt  ot  Scotland ,  south 
Of  the  Forth,  so  that  Kadwine  when  he  ciime  there  founil  English  alrcarly  spoken 
Id  the  coniitry  —  why  then,  the  mythical  lays  of  Beowa  (added  afterwards  to 
the  Benwiiir  legend)  may  have  been  brought  to  this  part  of  England  and  sung 
In  EnKlish  there  aa  earlvaa  the  fifth  century  —  and  by  the  very  folk,  ibe  Jutes, 
maioag  whom  they  originally  rose.  The  Angles  wonld  then  bave  found  them 
there,  hc*rd  them  Mmg,  and  adapted  these  mythic  lays  to  their  BeowuU  story. 


vrhose  strength  was  very  great  —  so  that  in  tn 
lid  to  be  as  the  strength  of  thirty  men  —  an 
ilayer  of  Hygelac  in  the  fight.  The  fame  of  thi 
unmentioned  in  tlie  Chronicle  of  Gregory  of 

according  to  the  poem,  spread  far  and  wide  amc 
3  Island  Danes,  and  the  Angles,  but  now  it  becai 

In  every  hall,  at  every  feast,  while  he  was  ali 
e  sung,  and  out  of  these  rude  songs  was  form' 
the  story.  After  his  death  in  570  he  grew  in 
'  hero ;  wonderful  tales  collected  round  his  bo, 
tory  of  the  swimming  match  with  Breca,  and  hi 
>eds  became  more  and  more  marvellous.  The 
jred  into  the  original  historic  lays  or  became  se 
hero  saga  had  begun,  and  was  spread  all  over 
nd  Denmark,  among  Geats,  Danes,  Angles,  and 

the  Saxons.  That  is  the  first  step.  The  sec 
on  to  the  legend  of  already  existing  myth,  and  ( 
3re  older  than  the  historic  Beowulf,  older,  tl 
sixth  century.  It  is  suggested  that  there  was  i 
ndinavian,  Danish,  and  Angle  tribes  an  ancient 
g  a  divine  hero  whose  name  was  Beowa,  who 
ion  of  the  poem  describes  as  one  of  the  ancest 

the  Dane.  Beowa  is  the  son  of  Scyld,  son  of 
3ars  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies  as  one  < 

of  Woden.  Beaw  is  his  name  in  these  geneai 
nd  traces  of  him  in  some  names  of  places  in  En 
ieowanhamm  and  Grendlesmere.     This  mythic 


__i 
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with  Grendel's  mother.  The  additions  afterwards  made  —  the 
episode  of  Scyld,  of  Finn's  battle,  of  the  Swedish  war,  of 
Thrytho,^  and  others  —  were  such  as  might  easily  be  foisted  in 
by  different  bards,  to  fill  up  the  portions  of  the  saga  which 
they  chose  out  for  their  evening  song  to  the  warriors. 
Many  more,  no  doubt,  crept  in,  but  those  that  remain  are 
those  which  Time  has  selected.  The  lays  in  this  condition 
were  developed  in  our  England  and  continued  to  be  sung,  even 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  their  ancient  pagan 
shape.  •  The  warriors  in  hall  were  not  likely  to  ask  for  any 
Christianising  of  these  songs.  Lastly,  some  poet,  with  much 
sympathy  for  heathen  sagas  and  with  as  much  Christianity  as 
belonged  to  a  man  of  the  world,  took  all  the  lays,  recast  them 
in  his  own  mind,  formed  them  into  a  whole,  embodied  the 
episodes  out  of  other  sagas,  conceived  the  character  of 
Beowulf  afresh,  and  with  an  ethical  purpose,  made  it  the 
central  motive  of  the  whole,  and  wrote  the  poem,  for  the  most 
])art,  as  it  is.  This  is  different  from  saying,  as  so  many  do, 
that  it  was  a  fortuitous  congeries  of  lays ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  asserts  —  and  it  is  necessary  to  assert  this — that  there 
were  separate  Beowulf  lays  existing,  of  different  ages,  long 
before  this  continuous  poem  was  composed  by  a  single  poet 
with  a  single  aim.  He  used  these  lays,  and  sometimes,  it  seems 
to  me,  inserted  their  very  words.  Existing  thus  in  Northumbria 
from  the  beginning,  as  I  think,  of  the  eighth  century,  it  passed 
through  England,  and  I  imagine  that  now  and  again  slight 
additions  were  made  to  it  by  those  who  wished  to  Christianise 
it  more  than  the  original  writer  had  done.  To  such  persons, 
we  owe,  it  may  be,  the  homiletic  parts  of  the  poem.  The  final 
fortune  that  befell  it  was  its  translation  into  the  Wessex  dialect, 
and  it  is  in  that  dialect  that  we  possess  it. 

The  last  thing  to  say  with  regard  to  these  questions  of  date, 
origin,  and  place  is  that  we  may  fairly  claim  the  poem  as  Eng- 
lish. It  is  in  our  tongue,  and  in  our  country  alone  that  it  is 
preserved.     The  memory  of  it  seems  to  have  died  out  of  South 

1  The  episode  of  Thrytho,  for  example,  and  all  the  allusions  to  the  Offa 
legend  in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  might  veiy  easily  have  been  intruded  into 
it  oy  some  singer  of  Offa's  court,  in  order  to  please  or  admonish  the  kiu^,  or 
Ecgferth  his  son.  The  poem  reads  in  the  special  place  where  this  episode 
occurs  as  if  this  had  been  done.  It  is  there  in  much  confusion,  and  the  inser- 
tion seems  never  to  have  been  harmonised  with  the  original.  I  should  con- 
jecture that  this  episode  was  the  very  last  which  was  introduced  into  the 
poem.  This  is  very  different  from  saying,  as  Earle  does,  that  the  Offa  episode 
^ves  the  key  to  the  formation  of  the  whole  poem ;  and  that  the  poem  was 
matie,  as  it  stands,  at  the  court  of  Offa,  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  instructing 
fic^ferth  in  the  duties  of  a  prince. 


Swfrli-ii  and  t!i<'  Danish  isles.  It  was  kejit  alive  by  tlie  Angles, 
ami  tliosti  kU«  jiv'siTved  it  and  tlie  country  that  sheltered  it 
may  cluitii  tin'  h<iiii<nr  of  its  poasesBloii.  In  its  pages  are  our 
folk,  their  w;l\s  ol  lift)  and  fashion  of  thought;  and  not  only 
ours,  hilt  tljiisl'  ill  all  Xoi-th  Teutonic  folk  from  the  end  of  the 
fifth  (-fiitiiry  111  till'  I'ddof  the  seventh,  to  the  end,  I  daresay,  of 
tlu-ci^'hth.  Aijy  nronlof  the  manners  and  eustoma  of  thi*  Teu- 
tiiLiii'  []i'ii|ili',s  ni  tliiise  centnriss  is  of  great  historieal  value. 
We  ha  VI'  ill  Iki'  aiiiirnt  Teutonic  laws  hints  which  throw  light 
n|ioii  till-  li;ihits  uf  that  time;  but  wo  have  little  that  vividly 
rrjin-sriits  till.-  daily  life  of  the  North  Teutonic  peoples.  It  is 
this  vriy  want  wliich  is  supplied  by  Beountlf.  That  tale  gives 
us  a  iji'-tnn-  iif  Inunau  life  at  this  early  time  —  let  us  say  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century — full  of  detail,  painted  in 
colours  fresh  and  vivid,  in  which  we  see  the  works  of  war  and 
peace,  the  kind's  hall,  the  harlwur  and  the  coast,  the  ships 
a-ff;iilni-  the  life  of  th.-  rnvrvs.  tli.'  settle.!  town,  thc^  moorland 
reiHui  it,  tie.  iiiuit,  tlii'  liasK  the  ivlalinns  nf  the  ehief  to  his 
thegns  and  to  his  people,  the  enstonis  of  the  court,  of  laud  and 
of  gifts,  the  positii>ri  o[  women,  the  bniiiil  of  great  personages. 
Behind  the  wars  and  tiil)al  wamierings,  behind  tlie  contentions 
of  the  great,  wo  watch  in  this  poem  the  steady,  continuous  life 
of  home,  the  piwuions  and  thoiighti^  o.'  men,  the  way  they  talked 
and  moved  and  sang  and  drank  and  lived  and  loved  among  one 
another  and  for  one  another.  Tliis  is  the  value  of  Bmiculf  as 
history,  and  it  is  of  es]i«'i'ial  worth  to  us.  It  is  a  recoitl  of  tlie 
way  our  forefathers  liveii  both  on  the  continent  and  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  record  ought  to  be  of  surpassing  interest. 

There  are  other  matters  .if  interest  which  belong  to  the  ])oem, 
matti'rs  r.dii;iii\is.  mvtliieal,  ami  literarv.  but  they  will  l>e  better 
.liscnss.>il  ill  anotli.'r  |daee.  At  presi'nt  only  one  thing  more 
remains  ludor.'  w.-  come  to  the  jioem  itsi'lf.  It  is  to  coUeet 
oot  .if  it  th.'  earlv  historv  of  its  hero,  and  to  bring  that  historv 
u|i  tn  the  point  at  which'thi:  poem  iH'gins.  Then- are  material's 
.■niingh  lor  Ibis  work.  Many  allusiims  are  made  to  the  hem's 
youth.  He  givi's  an  aeeonnt  of  his  early  years  in  his  death 
s.ing.  ULs  di-ari'st  eiiiiir;iile,  Wiglaf,  sjH'aks  of  his  early  wars. 
Tci  colli'. 't  all  these  scattered  liints  into  one  continuous  storv 
will  mak.i  the  wh.ile  prn'm  ch'arer,  and  will  enable  me  to  sket.'h 
thv  i-haracterof  Iteownlf  as  lie  appi'ars  in  youth  and  manhoo.l. 
It  i,s  the  Knglisb  i.h-al  of  a  hero  .is  it  was  conceived  by  an  Eng- 
li^liniaii  some  twelv.'  hundred  vears  ago. 

Am.mg  th.'  th.'gTis  who  s.'rv;-<!  Hrethel,  King  of  the  G.-ats, 
w;is  Eegthcow,  of  t!ie  family  of  the  Waegmuudings,  a  wise 
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and  giteat  warrior ;  and  Hrethel,  seeing  his  prowess,  gave  him 
his  only  daughter  to  wife,  and  of  these  two  came  Beowulf 
whom  his  grandfather  loved,  for  he  left  to  him  a  famous  coat 
of  mail  that  AVeland  the  great  forgeman  had  smithied.  Now 
Hrethel  had  three  sons,  Herebeald,  Haethcyn,  and  Hygelac, 
and  these  were  uncles  of  Beowulf.  The  first  two  perished 
before  the  action  of  the  poem  opens,  and  only  Hygelac  was 
left  alive  to  be  King  of  the  Geats.  Hygelac  had  a  daughter 
who  is  scarcely  in  the  story,  and,  by  his  second  (?)  wife  Hygd 
a  son  called  Heardred,  Beowulf  s  cousin.  Not  one  of  these  is 
left  alive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem.  On  his  mother's  side 
all  Beowulf's  kindred  are  gone. 

On  his  father's  side,  that  is  among  the  Waegmundings,  none 
are  left  but  Wiglaf ,  son  of  Weohstan ;  tlie  last  thus  of  all  the 
hero's  race,  for  Beowulf  died  childless.  This  fewness  of 
kindred,  this  solitariness,  is  one  of  the  pathetic  points  of  the 
poem.  Beowulf  speaks  of  it  again  and  again;  to  Hrothgar, 
to  Hygelac,  to  others ;  and  it  is  the  last  of  his  thoughts  when 
he  is  dying.  This,  as  well  as  liis  immense  strength,  isolates 
the  hero,  and  the  inward  pathos  of  it  —  always  great  to  a 
Northman  —  gave  him,  it  may  be,  some  of  that  gentleness  for 
which,  among  a  violent  race,  he  is  celebrated  in  the  saga. 
Mildness  and  more  than  mortal  daring  meet  in  him,  and  the 
mildness,  even  more  than  the  daring,  separates  his  figure  from 
the  rest. 

Ecgtheow,  his  father,  had  in  his  younger  days  g^eat  praise 
among  the  coasts  and  isles  for  the  mighty  light  he  had  with 
Heatholaf,  a  AVylfing,  whom  he  slew  with  his  own  hand. 
Then  he  took  to  roaming  the  seas  and  reached  in  his  roaming 
the  court  of  Hrothgar,  King  of  the  Scylding  Danes,  when 
Hrothgar  was  still  young,  and  he  became  the  king's  man. 
For  Hrothgar  healed,  for  his  sake,  Ecgtheow's  feud  with  the 
Wylfings,  sending  old-time  treasures  to  them  over  the  water's 
ridge.  Afterwards,  Ecgtheow  went  back  to  the  land  of  the 
Geats,  taking  with  him  his  son  Beowulf,  who  seems  to  have 
been  known,  perhaps  bom,  at  Hrothgar's  court,  and  settled  in 
his  home,  "  living  many  winters  ere  he  died,  and  all  the  wise 
men,  far  and  wide  on  earth,  remembered  him."  This  wisdom 
descends  to  Beowidf.  Though  he  is  young  when  he  comes 
to  Hrothgar  to  conquer  Grendel,  it  is  of  his  counsel  as 
much  as  of  his  strength  that  we  hear.  Wealhtheow,  the 
queen,  begs  him  to  be  friendly  in  counsel  to  her  sons. 
Hrothgar  says  to  him,  "  thou  boldest  thy  fame  with  patience, 
and   thy  might  with  prudence  of  mind.     Thou  shalt  be   a 


uacK  on  ins  lite,  and  that  which  he  thinks  o 
his  great  war-deeds,  but  his  patience,  his  ])i 
of  hohling  his  own  well,  and  of  avoiding  ne 
ere  is  tliis  tem])er  V)etter  shown  than  in  tin 
-i  to   Hrothgar   when   the   king   bursts   out   i 
passionate  sorrow  for  the  death  of  ^Eschere, 
—  "  Sorrow  not,  wise  man,"  says  Beowulf,  "  i 
i  man  should  avenge  his  friend  than  mourn 
Each  of  us  must  await  the  close  of  life. 
3an,   gain   honour   before   he   die.     That  is  1 
)r,  when  he  is  dead.     But  do  thou,  throughou 
patience  of  thy  woes ;  I  look  for  that  from  the 
itle    like   Nelson,   he   had   Nelson's    iron    re 
he  undertook  to  do,  he  went  through  without 
)f  getting  to  the  end  of  it.     His  very  words 
made  those  who   heard  him  conscious   of  h 
se   (line   611).     "Finn-minded  Prince"   is   o 
1.     The  heights  his  character  gained  he  was  ab 
similar  phrase  to  that  is  twice  used  of  the  h 
)lly  unknown  to  him,  and  he  seems,  like  Nelsc 
dd  his  captains  with  his  o>^ti  courage.     It  is 
that  when  his  thegns  go  to  bed  in  the  hall  the 
3,  it  is  said  of  them  "  that  none  of  them  thoug 
I  ever  again  seek  his  well-loved  home,  the  folk  : 
vheve  he  was  brought  up  "  —  and  with  this  the 
1  asleep.     It  is  a  trait  worthy  of  the  crew  of  tl 
his  gentleness  did  not  keep  him  back  from  i 
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swords.  This  swift  wrath,  forge tfulness,  and  generosity,  are 
all  of  Nelson's  character.  The  boastfulness  was  not.  Beowulf 
always  boasts  before  a  battle  of  what  he  has  done  and  will  do 
against  the  foe.  When  he  is  going  to  die  he  sings  a  death-lay 
of  his  own  glories.  This,  of  which  in  some  writer  I  have  seen 
blame,  is  the  fashion  of  the  Northmen.  Every  Icelandic  stoiy 
is  full  of  it,  and  all  who  hear  Beowulf  boast  are  as  mu^ 
pleased  as  the  above  writer  is  displeased. 

Nor  was  he  less  prorajit  in  the  blood-feud  than  in  speech, 
but  the  vengeance  was  not  private  or  hasty.  It  is  specially 
said  of  him  that  he  did  not,  like  some  others,  "kill  his 
drunken  hearth-companions ;  nor  was  his  mind  cruel."  So 
also  his  sense  of  honour,  of  which  he  was  so  jealous,  was  not 
held  in  a  nice  readiness  to  take  personal  offence,  but  in  abso- 
lute truthfulness  — "  I  swore  no  false  oaths,"  he  said  when 
dying.  So  also  he  kept  his  honour  in  faithfulness  to  his  lord 
—  "  on  foot,  alone  in  front,  while  life  lasted,  he  was  his  king's 
defence."  He  kept  it  in  an  equal  faithfulness  when  his  lord 
was  dead,  and  that  to  his  own  loss ;  for  when  Hygd  offered  him 
the  kingdom  he  refused ;  and  trained  Heardred,  Hygelac's  son, 
"to  war  and  learning;  guarded  him  kindly  with  honour,"  and 
avenged  him  when  lie  was  slain.  He  kept  it  in  generosity,  for 
he  gave  away  all  the  gifts  he  received;  in  courtesy,  for  he 
gave  gifts  even  to  those  who  had  been  rude  to  him,  and  he  is 
always  gentle  and  grave  with  women.  Above  all,  he  kept  it 
clean  in  war,  for  these  things  are  said  of  him  —  "  So  shall  a 
man  do  when  he  thinks  to  gain  praise  that  shall  never  end,  and 
cares  not  for  his  life  in  battle."  "  Let  us  have  fame  or  death  ! " 
he  cries ;  and  when  Wiglaf  comes  to  help  him  against  the 
dragon,  and  Beowulf  is  wrapt  in  the  flame,  Wiglaf  recalls  to 
him  the  aim  of  his  whole  life.  "  Beowulf  beloved,  bear  thyself 
well.  Thou  wert  wont  to  say  in  youth  that  thou  wouldst  never 
let  Honour  go.  Now,  strong  in  deeds,  ward  thy  life,  firm- 
souled  Prince,  with  all  thy  might ;  I  will  be  thy  helper." 

These  are  the  qualities  of  the  man  and  the  hero,  and  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  dwell  on  them  because  they  repre- 
sent the  ancient  English  ideal,  the  manhood  which  pleased  the 
English  folk  even  before  they  came  to  Britain ;  and  because,  in 
all  our  history  since  Beowiilfa  time,  for  1200  years  or  so,  they 
have  been  repeated  in  the  lives  of  the  English  warriors  by  land 
and  sea  whom  we  chiefly  honour.  The  type,  especially,  of  the 
great  sea-captains  has  been  the  same  throughout.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  ideal  of  a  hero  which  we  have  in  Beowulf,  it  is  also 
the  ideal  of  a  king;  the  just  governor,  the  wise  politician,  the 
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buildpr  of  peace,  the  defender  of  his  own  folk  at  the  price  of 
his  life;  the  "good  king,  the  folk-king,  the  beloved  king,  the 
■war-ward  of  the  land,"  the  winner  of  tiijasure  for  the  need  of 
his  people,  the  hero  who  thinks  in  death  of  those  who  sail  the 
sea ;  the  gentle  and  terrible  warrior  who  is  buried  amid  the 
tears  of  his  people.' 

When  Ecgtheow,  to  return  to  the  tale,  from  whom  this  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  of  Beowulf  came,  had  settled  down  at  home, 
Hrethel,  Beowulf's  grandfather,  took  the  boy  at  seven  years  old 
into  his  cmn't,  gave  him  treasures  and  the  daily  feast;  and 
reniemlHriiig  hia  kinship,  mad«  himeqiial  to  his  own  sons,  Here- 
lieald,  Uai'thcjn,  and  Hygelac.  But  the  boy  was  at  first  sloth- 
ful, and  the  Gt-ats  thought  him  an  unwarlike  prince,  and  long 
despised  him.  Then,  like  many  a  lazy  third  son  in  the  folk- 
tales, a  change  came ;  he  suddenly  showed  wonderful  daring, 
and  was  passionate  for  adventure.  In  this  youthful  prime  he 
challenged  Breca  to  the  swimming  match  and  the  slaying  of 
searmonsters,  and  proved  himself  the  master  of  the  stormy  sea. 
After  that,  tragic  sorrow  fell  upon  his  gi-and father's  house. 
Haetheyn,  Hrethel's  second  son,  slew  by  mistake  his  eldest 
bi-other,  piercing  him  to  the  heart  with  "  an  arrow  from  Ins 
hornM  bow,"  and  Beowulf,  more  than  sixty  years  afterwards, 
recalls  in  a  pathetic  jiassage  the  terrible  grief  of  Hrethel,  and 
comiKires  it  to  the  grief  of  an  aged  freeman  who  lives  to  see 
liis  young  son  hung  on  the  gallows  tree,  a  joy  of  ravens.  Old 
and  gray-headed,  he  can  give  his  boy  no  help.  Morning  after 
morning  lie  remembers  his  dead. 

2456.   Sorrow-lailen  (Ws  he  look. 
Oil  tlic  wastMl  wiiK'-hall, 
Now  bereft  of  joj-oiis  noise. 

Far  the  Rlcliirs  sleep ; 
Clang  of  liarii  is  tliere  no  more, 
IS  in  (lays  of  old.^ 

So  Hrethel  mourned;  "dirge  after  dirge  he  sang.  All  too 
empty  meadows  and  dwellings  seemed  to  him,"  and  of  that 

1  At  this  point  of  view  we  miiy  fall  In  witii  Profeanor  Enrle'BPontsnlion  that 
the  poem  was  iritemleil  ti>  Bet  iiii  an  iierni<>  pxani]>ie  nl  n  king  and  warrior. 
"  It  ia,  In  Hhiirt."  Nays  Earte,  "  Ine  infltitutioii  of  a  prince." 

1  Tlies<!  vernes  have  tiie  lank  of  an  Insertion,  as  it  the  poet  knew  ol  this 
moiirnlul  itniie  nofl  iihpiI  it  tor  thlH  plaice.  I  slioiild  like  lo  be  ahlp,  in  tliiH  fash- 
ion. io  claAH  1[  an  an  old  Enuli^h  lyrii-.    It  has  piiituresqiieness,  aimplicity.  and 
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pain  he  died.  And  Haethcyn  his  brother's  slayer  became  king, 
and  strife  broke  out  between  him  and  the  Sweons  over  the 
wide  water.  For  Haethcyn  had  borne  away  the  young  wife  of 
Ongentheow,  the  Sweon  king,  in  vengeance  of  the  raiding 
Ohthere  and  Onela,  Ongentheow's  sons,  had  done  on  his  land 
at  Hreosnabeorh.  Then  Ongentheow,  old  and  terrible,  pursued 
and  hewed  down  the  sea-chief  Haethcyn,  and  took  again  his 
wife.  He  drove  his  foes  before  him  into  Raven's-wood,  and 
they  were  weary  of  wounds,  bereft  of  their  king.  All  the 
night  long  he  laid  siege  against  them,  taunting  them  that  in 
the  morning  he  would  slay  them  with  the  sword  or  hang  them 
on  the  gallows  for  sport  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  But  in  the 
dawn  they  heard  Hygelac's  horn  and  trumpets  sounding,  and 
took  comfort.  Brother  came  to  avenge  brother,  Hygelac  to 
avenge  Haethcyn,  following  the  bloody  tracks  of  yesterday's 
battle.  And  Ongentheow  sought  the  heights,  fearful  of  the 
seamen,  warding  his  wife  and  sons,  and  refuged  in  the  earth 
fort.  But  victory  was  to  Hygelac ;  Ongentheow's  gray  hairs 
did  not  save  him  from  death.  Wulf,  son  of  Won  red,  met  the 
Sweon  king,  and  smote  so  hard  that  the  blood  spurted  in 
streams  under  his  hair.  Fiercely  the  old  hero  struck  back, 
and  Wulf  fell,  his  helmet  cleft,  on  the  earth,  but  was  not  yet 
fated,  and  stood  up,  though  his  wound  pained  him.  Then 
Eofor,  Wulf  s  brother,  rushed  in  on  Ongentheow,  and  let  his 
broadsword  —  an  old  sword  of  the  giants  —  break  over  the 
shield-rim  on  the  helmet  of  Ongentheow,  and  the  king  bowed 
down,  struck  to  his  life.  And  Eofor  took  from  him  his  byrnie 
of  iron,  his  hard-hilted  sword  and  his  helm,  and  carried  them 
to  Hygelac.  So  Hygelac  became  king,  and  gave  gifts  to  Wulf ; 
and  to  Eofor  he  gave  his  only  daughter.  That  is  the  feud  and 
that  the  enmity  between  the  Sweons  and  the  Geats.^ 

In  some  of  these  wars  Beowulf  took  part.  "He  had 
avenged,"  he  says,  "  the  sorrows  of  the  Weders."  But  he  had 
also  roamed  the  seas  and  undertaken  many  adventures,  and  by 
the  time  he  went  to  Hrothgar,  when  the  poem  opens,  he  had 
seen  many  of  the  fates  of  men.  We  are  told  that  his  strength 
was  spoken  of  "from  hall  to  hall  by  the  sea-farers,"  and  his 
fame  widespread,  through  distant  ways.     Though  he  was  still 

1  Nor  then  did  it  end,  for  the  jErrandsons  of  Ongentheow  —  Eanmiind  and 
Ead^ls — came  into  the  land  of  the  G^at-as,  and  Eanmund  slew  Heardred, 
Hyj^elac's  son,  at  a  feast.  Weohstan  tlie  Wae^onunding,  Wiglaf 's  father,  then 
took  np  the  fend  and  slaughtered  Eanmund.  Long  afterwards  Eladgils,  invad- 
ing again  the  Greatas,  is  slain  hy  Beowulf.  Three  generations  the  quarrel 
lasted,  and  when  Beownlf  dies,  one  of  his  warriors  declares  that  the  deadly 
hftte  will  break  out  again. 
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young  then,  lie  liad  known  life,  and  it  seemed  to  hiin  grim; 
iieediiiti  foriituili'  rather  than  joy.  To  dee[>oii  this,  came  the 
Tiiii'.ii-  i1"--(:::j.'  (if  the  fate-goddesfl  Wyrd,whose  hand  aiv 

r.i;       .  •<  of  men,  and  had  settled  their  death-day. 

'11  ■j-i(l<le88  passed  to  the  thing  she  ordained,aud 

in  liii'  lii-i  ii!iii|,ali»tions  of  the  poem  the  word  is  used  in 
this  HiTise,  ;is  wi'll  ns  in  the  Beuae  of  a  personal  Being.  Wb 
hear  of  Wyrd  herself,  and  we  hear  of  the  Weirds  of  men.  The 
doctrine  naturally  acted  differently  on  different  types  of  men, 
and  the  jmct  makes  it  act  with  distinction  on  Beowulf  himself. 
It  settles  liis  I'oiiiagi!  with  firmness  in  the  midst  of  desjjerate 
adventure,  *' '  Wynl '  goes  ever  b»  it  must,"  he  says,  when  he 
thinks  In;  may  lie  torn  by  G-rendel  to  pieces.  "It  shall  be," 
he  uriea,  when  he  goes  to  fight  the  dragon,  "for  ua  in  the  light 
as  Wyrd  shall  foresee."  Yet  his  position  is  not  that  of  pure 
Fatalism.  The  goddess  nia.y  save  a  man  if  only  his  courage 
keeps  his  might  at  full  strength  in  the  battle.  "Wyrd  often 
preserves  a  hero  from  death  if  his  power  is  at  its  best.  Nor 
yet  was  I  fated,"  he  says  to  Ilyfjelno  when  he  describes  his 
fight  with  Grenilel'a  mother.  While  this  sense  of  a  lixed  fate 
made  him  resolutt;  to  put  into  liattle  all  his  strengtii,  it  also 
established  in  him,  combined  as  it  wa.s  with  his  gentleness  and 
tenderness,  that  grave  melancholy  of  life  so  characteristic  of 
the  Nortlinien.  However  men  fought  and  endured,  Wyrd  had 
doomed  them.  This  :ip]>ears  all  through  the  [wcm,  nnd  lieo- 
w\ilf  s  last  words  are,  "  Wyrd  earned  away  all  my  kinsmen  at 
the  fated  time." 

It  wa.s,  then,  not  only  the  mighty  aspect  of  the  man,  with  his 
thirty-fold  strength,  but  it  wjts  also  the  grave  coTiception  he 
had  of  life  written  on  his  fivcc,  which  miide  the  wanlen  of  the 
coast,  and  Wulfgar,  when  they  beheld  him,  say.  "  Sever  saw  I 
greater  earl,  nor  one  of  a  more  matchless  air."  With  this 
went  also  the  pjission  for  new  life,  for  movement,  which 
Tennywm  has  drawn  in  Uli/nses,  but  which  is  fur  more  English 
than  Greek;  the  inability  to  remain  at  ease,  the  longing  "to 
strive,  to  seek,  to  hud,  and  not  to  yield,"  whieh  has  always 
been  the  niark  of  English  seamen. 

Hygidac  was  now  at  jieace ;  all  the  wars  were  over ;  and 
Beowulf  could  not  stay  feastinj,'  in  the  hall.  Some  waiuleihig 
sailors  told  him  of  the  trouble  of  Hi(>thj,'ar  frtnn  Grendel.  I 
will  go  on  ailventure,  he  thoiight,  as  Drake  would  think  years 
afterwards,  and  deliver  the  Danish  king.  His  thei,'ns  "whetted 
him"  to  the  dwd;  the  sea-chief  sailed  away,  and  the  jmern 
begins.     We  approach  it  with  a  reverence  which  it  deserves  for 


its  great  age,  and  witb  a  delight  which  is  born  of  its  association 
with  the  history  of  our  people  and  our  poetry.  It  is  a  moment 
of  romantic  pleasure  when  we  stand  beside  tlie  long  undis- 
covered sources  of  an  historic  river,  beside  whose  waters  a 
hundred  famous  cities  have  arisen.  It  is  a  moment  of  the 
same  romantic  pleasure  when  we  first  look  at  the  earliest 
itpwelling  of  the  broad  river  of  English  poetry,  and  think  of 
the  hundred  cities  of  the  imagination  that  have  been  hoilt 
beside  its  stream. 


CHAPTER  in 

BEOWULF 

TJie  Poem 

The  poem  opens  with  an  account  of  the  forefathsrs  of 
Hrotligar  the  Si-yUling,  King  of  the  Danes.  He  is  the  builder 
of  Heorot,  the  hall  where  Beowulf  contends  with  Grendel, 
Hrothyat  is  the  second  son  of  Healfdene,  who  is  the  son  of 
unother  Beowulf  than  the  hero  of  the  poem ;  and  this  other 
Keowulf  is  the  son  of  Scyld,  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the 
Scyldings  takes  its  name,  lii  ancient  days,  so  ran  the  legend, 
Scyld,  when  he  was  bwt  a  chihl,  was  drifted  in  an  open  boat  to 
the  shores  of  the  Danes.  When  coming  tims  out  of  the  secret 
of  the  sea  the  bark  toiiclied  the  land,  the  folk  founil  the  naked 
child  lying  asleep  in  the  midst  of  arms  and  gems  and  golden 
treasure,  and  took  iiim  up  and  hailed  him  king.  With  as  many 
treasures  as  he  brought,  with  so  many  they  sent  him  away 
when  lie  died. 

As  he  came  alone  and  mysteriously  owt  of  the  sea,  so  lie 
passes  away  alone  and  mysti^riously  into  the  sea,  and  the  intro- 
duction tu  the  jmem  describes  his  burial.  It  is  the  burial  of  a 
hero  who  had  ])assed  into  a  divine  being,  but  it  is  also  the 
burial  of  a  great  sea-king,  the  earliest  n*oi-d  by  some  hundred 
years  —  for  the  introduction  is  pi-obiibly  from  nn  ancient  song 
about  Scyld  —  of  many  burials  of  the  same  kind  among  the 
Northern  lords;  but  touched  with  so  poetic  a  hand  that  it  is 
first  of  all  accomits  in  art  as  it  is  first  in  time. 

When  tlie  hour  of  fate  had  come,  Scyld  departed.  Then 
his  faithful  comrades  bore  him  down  to  the  flowing  of  the  sea. 
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So  their  lord,  the  well-beloved,        all  at  length  they  laid 
In  the  bosom  of  the  bark,        him  the  bracelet-giver,  — 
By  the  mast  the  mighty  king.        Many  gifts  were  there. 
Fretted  things  of  fairness        brought  from  far-off  ways !  — 
Never  heard  I  of  a  keel        hung  more  comelily  about 
With  the  weeds  of  war,        with  the  weapons  of  the  battle. 
With  the  bills  and  bymies.        On  his  breast  there  lay 
A  great  heap  of  gems        that  should  go  with  him, 
Far  to  fare  away        in  the  Flood's  possession. 

Then  they  also  set        all  of  gold  a  standard. 

High  above  his  head ;        let  the  heaving  ocean  bear  him,  ,  * 

Gave  him  to  the  sea.        Sad  was  then  their  soul. 

Mourning  was  their  mood.        None  of  men  can  say. 

None  of  heroes  under  heaven,        nor  in  hall  the  rulers, 

For  a  truthful  truth,        who  took  up  that  lading. 

Beowulf,  11.  30-40,  47-52. 

•  ( 
i-  \ 

Thus,  into  the  silence  of  the  sea  the  hero  went  alone,  lying    . 
dead  among  his  treasures,  and  the  wind  in  his  banner  of  battle.  ^'    ' 
It  is  a  later  heathen  belief  that  the  souls  pass  over  an  unknown 
water  to  the  realms  beyond,  and  it  may  be  that  this  belief  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Northmen  sometimes  buried  their  , 

dead  in  boats,  so  that  when  they  came  to  this  great  sea  they  >^ 

might  have  carriage.     Odinn,  in.after-myth,  receives  those  who 
are  buried  like  Scyld.     When  Sigmund  bears  Sinfiotli  to  the  \  -* 

seashore,  he  lays  him  in  a  skiff  which  a  gray-mantled  pilot 
brings  to  the  beach.     This  is  Odinn,  and  he  sails  away  with  the  ^  > 

body.  Balder  himself,  whose  myth  is  later  than  this  of  Scyld, 
is  buried  in  a  great  ship.  The  gods  place  his  body  on  a  pyre 
in  the  midst  of  the  bark ;  it  is  set  on  fire,  aud  pushed  into  the  Vs 
sea.*  Even  a  living  man,  m  later  times,  buried  himself  in  the 
way  of  Scyld.  Flosi,  in  the  Njal  saga,  weary  of  life,  puts  out 
to  sea  in  a  boat  that  all  men  called  uiiseaworthy.  "  'Tis  good 
enough,"  he  said,  "  for  a  death-doomed  man."  Of  him,  too,  it 
might  be  said,  "  none  of  men  could  tell  who  took  up  that 
lading." 

As  the  poem  begins  with  this  burial,  so  it  ends  with  the 
buriaLpf  Beowulf.  His  burial  has  nothing  mythic,  nothing 
mystic  surrounding  it.  It  might  be  that  of  an  historical  i)er- 
sonage;  and  the   contrast  between  the  shore-burial  and  the 

1  In  the  YnglSnga  Saga,  the  burial  of  Haki  is  nearer  to  that  of  Scyld.  Sore 
woanded,  he  had  one  of  his  ships  loaded  with  dead  men  and  weapons,  and  the 
Hail  hoisted.  Then  he  let  tarred  wood  be  kindled,  and  a  pyre  made  on  the 
ship,  while  the  wind  blew  seaward.  Almost  dead,  he  was  laid  on  the  pyre  and 
the  burning  ship  sailed  out  to  sea.  None  of  these,  however,  quite  resemble 
the  bnrial  of  Scyld,  the  most  romantic,  I  think,  of  them  all. 


\^ 
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sea-burial  is  worth  making  immediately.  Beowulf,  dead  after 
bis  fight  with  the  dragon,  and  his  gray  hair  lying  round  his 
head,  is  borne  to  the  top  of  the  great  cliff  that  overlooks  the 
sea,  to  the  very  edge,  where  the  wanderers  on  the  sea  may 
hereafter  mark  his  lofty  barrow.  The  cliff  has  its  own  name. 
Men  saw  from  its  height  the  whales  tumbling  in  the  waves, 
and  called  it  Whale's  Ness  (Hrones-naes).  There  then  the  folk 
X  of  the  Geats  made  ready  a  funeral  pyre,  firm-fixed  on  the  earth, 
and  they  hung  it  with  helms  and  with  shields  of  the  war-host, 
with  shining  shirts  of  battle,  as  the  hero  had  asked  of  them  — 

In  the  midst  thereof        the  mighty-famous  king, 

Their  beh)vM  lord,        mourning,  laid  the  warriors. 

Then  the  hugest  of  Bale-fires       *gan  the  heroes  waken 

High  upon  the  hill,        and  the  reek  of  wood  arose 

Swart  above  the  swimming  lire,^        while  the  hissing  sound  of  flame 

Was  with  weeping  woven  —        for  the  wail  of  wind  was  still  — 

Till  the  fire  had  broken        house  of  bone  in  twain, 

Hot  upon  his  heart        ....... 

Heaven  devoured  the  smoke. 

Beowulf,  1.  3143. 

This  was  the  burning;  after  the  burning  the  barrow  is 
raised ;  and  it  shall  be  told  at  the  end  how  the  people  of  the 
Weders  built  up  on  the  point  of  the  Ness  a  mound,  high  and 
broad,  to  be  seen  from  far  by  the  sailors  whom  Beowulf  loved. 
There  is  yet  another  burial  told  of  in  the  poem.  The  bard  at 
Hrothgar's  table  sings  of  the  death  of  Hnaef,  kinsman  of 
Hildeburh  (perhaps  her  brother),  and  of  the  burning  of 
Hildeburh's  son  on  the  same  pyre  as  Hnaef.  "The  blood- 
stained battle-sark,  the  golden  helm,  the  boar  crest,  iron-hard, 
were  piled  on  the  wood ;  and,  with  the  two  chieftains,  many 
another  iEtheling  who  had  fallen,  writhing  on  the  field  of 
slaughter.' 
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Then  beside  the  pyre  of  Hnaef        Hildeburh  bade 
Lay  her  well-beloved  son        all  along  the  bbizing  flame, 
For  to  burn  the  bone-chest —        on  the  bale  to  ])lace  him. 
Wretched  was  the  woman,        wept  upon  his  shoulder. 
Sorrowed  in  her  dirges,        and  the  smoke  of  war  arose  !  ^ 
Curling  to  the  clouds        went  the  greatest  of  corpse-fires, 
Hissing  round  the  burial-howe.        Then  the  heads  were  molten, 
Gaped  the  gates  of  all  the  wounds  ;        then  out  gushed  the  blood 

J  Svio'^dv  is  here,  I  think,  the  quivering  clear  npace  of  vaporous  flamo  be- 
tween the  biiriiiiig  body  and  the  dark-rolliiig  smoke  above  it;  at  leaHt  this 
is  the  way  I  here  iiniierHtand  swo^ul  or  Kinvo^ol,  which  is  taken  to  mean 
**vai)orous* flame,'*  sometimes  "smoky  flame,"  hut  the  wonl  is  ohs«'ure. 

2  The  other  reading  is  GuMnc,  which  would  mean  *'  the  hero  of  battle 
passed  upwards  in  the  flame.'' 


This  is  an  iuland  burial,  but  the  other  two  are  by  the  sea; 
and  the  searoote  struck  thus  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the 
poem  is  beard  constantly  sounding  through  its  verse.  The 
men  are  sea-folk^  Beowulf  in  his  youth  is  a  sea-rover,  a  figHter 
"with  sea^monsters,  a  mighty  swimmer  of  the  sea.  All  the 
action  is  laid  on  the  searcoast-  The  inland  country,  not  the 
sea,  is  the  unknown,  the  terrible.  Grendel  and  his  dam  are 
more  sea-demons  than  demons  of  the  moot.'  Their  cave  is 
underneath  the  sea,  Kor  in  the  last  part  of  the  poem  are  we 
without  the  all-prevailing  presence  of  the  ocean.  The  dragon 
lives  in  a  cavern  on  tlie  edge  of  the  sea.  The  king  and  the 
dragon  fight  in  the  hearing  of  the  waves.  Beowulf's  barrow, 
heaped  high  on  the  edge  of  the  sea-ness,  is  a  beacon  for 
"those  who  sail  through  the  mists  of  the  sea,"  The  back- 
ground of  all  the  action  is  the  great  deep  —  the  chorus,  as  it 
were,  of  this  story  of  the  fates  of  men.  Thus  the  ocean 
life,  the  ocean  mystery,  the  battle  with  the  ocean  and  on  the 
ocean  begin  the  English  poetry,  and  they  are  as  vivid  in  it 
now  as  they  were  in  the  youth  of  our  people.  The  Battle 
of  the  Baltic,  the  Fight  of  the  Revenge,  the  Sailor  Boy,  Hervi 
Siel,  Swinburne's  sea^songs,  a  hundred  ballasts,  tasto  of  the 
same  brine  and  foam  which  the  winds  drove  in  the  faces  of 
the  men  who  wrote  Beowulf,  the  Seafarer,  and  the  Riddles 
which  concern  the  sea.  Nay,  more,  the  very  temper  of  mind 
which  perva^les  modern  poetry  of  the  sea  —  a  mingling  of 
melancholy  and  exaltation  —  is  to  be  found  in  English  poetry 
before  the  Conquest,  and  strange  to  say  it  is  not  found  again, 
except  in  scattered  ballads,  till  we  reach  our  own  century. 

The  action  of  the  poem  now  begins  with  the  voyage  of  BeiH 
wiilt  to  the  ua^niatt' cuast.  The  hero  has  heartT  that  Hrothgar, 
the  chief  of  the  Danes,  is  tormented  by  Grendel,  a  man-devour- 
ing monster.  If  Hrothgar's  warriors  sleep  in  Heorot  —  the 
great  hall  he  has  built  —  they  are  seized,  torn  to  jiieces,  and 
devoured.  "  I  will  deliver  the  king,"  thought  Beowulf,  when 
he  heanl  the  tale  from  roving  seamen.  "  Over  the  swan-road 
I  will  seek  Hrothgar;  hfe  has  need  of  men."  His  comrades 
urged  him  to  the  adventure,  and  fifteen  of  them  were  willing 
to  fight  it  out  with  him.  Among  the  rest  was  a  sea-crafty  man 
who  knew  the  ocean-paths.  Their  ship  lay  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  under  the  high  cliff.    Then 

There  the  well-geared  heroes 
Stepped  upon  the  stem,         while  the  stream  of  ocean 
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Shining  sea-cliffs,        soaring  headlands, 
Broad  sea-nesses.        So  the  Sailer  of  the  Sea  ^ 
Reached  the  sea-way's  end.  Bee 

lis  was  the  voyage,  ending  in  a  fiord  with  t 
s  at  its  entrance.  The  same  kind  of  scener 
and  whence  they  set  ont.  When  Beowulf  reti 
he  boat  groans  as  it  is  pushed  forth.  It  is  hi 
lollow,  under  the  single  mast  with  the  singl 
b  horses,  swords  and  treasure  and  rich  armoui 
)isted,  the  wind  drives  the  foam-throated  ba 
5S,  until  they  see  the  Greats'  cliffs  —  the  well 
3s.  The  keel  is  pressed  up  by  the  wind  on  tl 
"harbour-guard,  who  had  looked  forth  afar 

longing  for  their  return"  —  one  of  the  m 
les  of  the  poem  —  "fastens  the  wide-bosomet 
oring  chains  to  the  stmnd,  lest  the  violence  oJ 
Id  sweep  away  the  winsome  boat." 
lave  brought  the  two  voyages  together  that  \ 
iustoms  of  embarking  and  disembarking  twic- 
se  the  kind  of  sea  and  coast  the  shipmen  o 
i  by— brief  stretches  of  sea,  between  short 
d  on  either  side  by  capes  rising  from  the  mj 
became  cliffs  above  the  open  sea.  At  the  end 
which  Beowulf  sails  is  a  low  shore,  on  whicl 
hip,  stem  on.  Planks  are  pushed  out  on  eithei 
;   the  Weder  folk   slipped  down  on  the  shoi 

sea-wood;  their  battle-sarks  clanged  on  th( 
id.  Then  they  thanked  the  gods  that  the  wav( 
easy  to  them. 
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shore.     He  rode   down,   wondering,   to  the   sea,   and  shook 
mightily  in  his  hands  his  heavy  spear,  and  called  to  the  men  — 

Who  are  ye  of  men        having  arms  in  hand, 

Covered  with  your  coats  of  mail        who  your  keel  afoaming 

O'er  the  ocean  street        thus  have  urged  along, 

Hither  on  the  high  sea 

•  •  •  «  •  •  • 

Never  saw  I  greater 
Earl  upon  this  earth        than  is  one  of  you ; 
Hero  in  his  harness.        He  is  no  home-stayer, 
'Less  his  looks  belie  him,         lovely  with  his  weapons. 
Noble  is  his  air  I  Beowulf,  U.  237,  247. 

Beowulf  replies  that  he  is  Hrothgar's  friend,  and  comes  to 
free  him  from  "Grendel,  the  secret  foe  on  the  dark  nights." 
He  pities  Hrothgar,  old  and  good.  Yet,  as  he  speaks,  the 
Teutonic  sense  of  the  inevitable  Wyrd  passes  by  in  his  mind, 
and  he  knows  not  if  Hrothgar  can  ever  escape  sorrow.  "  If 
ever,"  he  says,  "  sorrow  should  cease  from  him,  release  ever 
come,  and  the  welter  of  care  become  cooler."  The  coast  guard 
shows  them  the  path,  and  promises  to  watch  over  their  ship.  \ 

The  ground  rises  from  the  shore,  and  they  pass  on  to  the  hilly 
ridge,  behind  which  lies  Heorot.  What  do  they  see  as  they 
look  backward  and  forward  from  the  ridge  ?  This  is  the  place 
to  collect  together  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  scenery  in  which 
the  action  is  laid,  and  I  shall  not  say  anything  of  it,  not  even  v  .  ' 
use  an  adjective,  for  which  I  have  not  some  authority  in  the  . 
poem.' 

Behind  them  lay  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  low  sandy  shore 
on  which  they  had  driven  their  ship ;  the  ship  itself  tied  by 
cables  to  the  strand.  The  deep  blue  water  beyond  spread  out, 
between  two  rising  nesses,  to  the  entrance  of  the  fiord  through 
which,  as  through  a  gate,  they  saw  the  open  sea.  Only  one 
figure  animated  this  landscape,  the  Coast-ward,  sitting  high  on 
his  horse,  with  his  spear  resting  on  his  thigh.  Below  them, 
as  they  look  landward,  about  a  mile  away,  the  great  hall, 
Heorot,  rose  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  plain,  which  years  of 
labour  had  reclaimed  from  the  moor  and  fen.  On  every  side 
of  it  the  wild  land  climbed  slowly  upwards,  on  one  side 
towards  the  coast,  on  the  other  to  the  savage  and  uninhabited 
inland  country. 

The  hall  was  a  rectangular,  high-roofed,  wooden  building, 

1  The  sole  exception  to  this  is  what  I  say  about  the  gardens  and  the  corn- 
land,  and  the  women  tending  the  cattle. 
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its  long  sides  facing  north  and  south.  The  two  gables,  at 
either  end,  had  stiig-hoi-ns  on  their  points,  curving  forwards, 
and  these,  as  widl  as  the  ridge  of  the  i-oof,  were  probably 
covered  with  shining  metal,  and  glittered  bravely  in  the  sun. 
Round  about  it  lay  the  village,  scattered  housea,  each  .in  its 
own  garth,  with  liiiple-trees  and  beehives  and  outhouses.  Out- 
aide  these  was  the  corn-land,  and  the  meadows  on  which  sheep, 
oxen,  and  horses  were  grazing.  Paths  went  in  and  out  among 
the  houses,  and  thci-o  was  a  wide  meadow,  like  a  village  green, 
in  the  midst,  between  the  hall  and  the  houses  of  the  hamlet, 
down  wliic)i  ill  tlii^  morning  walked  the  king  and  queen  from 
the  slce|niiL:-<'haiiiber8  to  the  hall,  attended  by  their  young 
men  aii<l  maiili^iis.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  meadow,  and  out 
into  the  0[ien.  the  young  nnen  Toiie,  breathing  their  horses ;  and 
in  a  place  apart,  as  poets  love  it,  walked  to  and  fro  the  bard, 
framing  his  songs  for  the  evening  feast.  The  women  sat  spin- 
uing  at  their  doors,  or  moved  hither  and  thither,  carrying  water 
or  attending  to  the  eattle.  This  then  was  an  island  of  tilled 
and  house-built  land  at  the  eilge  of  a  wild  waste  of  fen,  but  at 
a  shoit  distance  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  image  of  a  himdred 
settlements  such  as  the  Angles  and  Danes  and  (Jeats  had  built, 
and  whence  their  young  men  ran  out  tlieir  sJiips  to  harry  richer 

When  Beowulf  and  his  men  looked  inland  beyond  the  dwell- 
ings, they  saw  nothing  but  the  great  nu.iorland  where  the  wolf 
and  the  stag  and  the  wild  Iwar  roamed  at  wiU.  Patches  of 
wood  were  scattered  over  it,  and  tJieso  gi'ew  thicker  towards 
tlie  horizon,  where  the  whole  mmw  lifted  into  low  hills.  Over 
it,  in  ceaseless  movement,  the  gray  mists  rose  and  fell,  and 
among  them,  iis  night  drew  down  her  helm,  dreadful  creatures 
seemed  to  stalk,  and  the  loathsome  light  of  their  eyes  burned 
through  the  mist  like  flame.' 

'  I  may  m  well,  to  illilKtral^'  this  dencrijition,  qiiotp  the  piiBsaKe  from  Slfrpd's 
OroHiuM  where  OlitEii^reKlvcsan  awimiit  tn  Uie  kiuy  of  t1i«  wfdery  i>f  tlie  Ni-rlli- 
mitii'scoast.  In  liis  time  there  was.  no  diiiibt,  in  South  Wweilcii  and  Jiilluiid  ii 
wldtir  rrinuc  Imtwwn  tlie  Nca  and  the  miH>r  thiiti  that  n-hiirh  Olithere  cives  to 
Ihi-  upper  eoEtst  of  Norway.  Bnt  when  Himiiut/  was  tirst  mint;,  '»  's  """e 
IhiiQ  pmlHible  that  the  rnaHts  at  the  (leatx  nnil  Dnnifwere  sinrsely  poniilnled. 
At  niiy  rate  tliih  tollowinR  pamace  in  iutcreatinB;  "Olitlii'm  said  that  lliecoant 
of  the  NoTthmeii  was  very  lone  and  very  narrow.  All  tliat  l»  lit  either  tor 
pasture  or  plowing  Hen  alrnii;  the  <iea-roaBt,  which,  however,  is  in  wmie  iiarts 
very  irlmldv.  AlmiB  the  eaBtera  side  are  wild  ninoni.  extendinK  a  lonft  way  up 
parallel  to  the  enltivateil  Innd.  The  Finland  em  dwell  in  the  moow."  Hie  dls- 
tanee  varies  bptween  the  sea  and  the  moors,  lint  "  nnrthwarrl.  where  it  in  nar- 
rowest, It  may  lie  niilv  tliree  miles  aerosH.  hut  the  inoorn  are  in  some  parts  no 
wide  that  a  man  eonid  »u-nree1y  |>aiit  over  tlioin  in  Iwn  wopks,  thouL'li  in  other 
jiarts  perhaps  in  s\x  days."  ^  Ingram's  tranBlatioii  of  Dlitliere'a  aocuuut. 
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When,  turning  from  the  inland,  tlie  men  looked  towards 
the  sea,  they  saw  that  the  coast  was  broken  into  short  bays 
and  headlands,  down  to  which  the  moor  ran  from  the  hills. 
Between  each  headland  there  was  a  narrow  valley,  hollowed 
out  by  descending  streams,  and  each  stream  finally  fell  over  a 
ledge  of  rock  into  the  head  of  a  bay.  The  slopes  rising  into  the 
nesses  were  *^  steep  and  stony/'  and  the  trees  that  grew  along  the 
bed  of  the  streams  were  rough  and  blasted  by  the  sea  salt  and 
the  wind  —  **  a  joyless  wood."  And  among  these  fiords,  at  the 
head  of  a  cavernous  seorgorge,  there  was  close  to  Heoi:ot  a 
deadly  place  which  they  were  afterwards  to  do  with,  of  which 
a  clear  description  is  given  in  the  text.  It  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Grendel  and  his  dam  —  "the  mickle  mark-steppers 
who  liold  the  moors  "  —  the  searcnd  of  a  "  hidden  land,  wolf- 
haunted,  full  of  dangerous  morasses."  This  was  the  scene 
they  saw,  but  it  was  scarcely  new  to  the  men,  for  they  daily 
looked  on  a  similar  landscape  in  their  own  land. 

What  they  had  now  to  do  was  to  reach  Heorot,  and  they 
took  the  "  path  paved  with  stones "  which  led  straight  from 
the  low  ridge  to  the  "  glittering  hall."     As  they  walked 

Hard  and  riveted  by  hand, 
Beamed  the  battle  bymie.        Braced  with  rings,  the  sheer  sword 
Sang  upon  their  shirts  of  war  ^        when  aforward  to  the  hall, 
In  their  grisly  war-gear,        ganging  on  they  came. 
Then  they  set,  sea-wearied,        broadly-shapen  shields. 
Targets  wondrous  liard,        'gainst  the  wall  of  Heorot  I 
And  they  bowed  above  the  bench,        and  their  bymies  rattled, 
War-array  of  ^thelings !        Up  arose  the  spears. 
Weapons  of  sea  rovers,        stood  up  all  together. 
Gray  above,  a  grove  of  ash.  Beowulf^  1.  321. 

Outside  the  hall  a  warrior  on  guard  asks  them  of  their 
ancestry  and  their  coming. 

From  what  land  do  ye  bear        your  gold-flakdd  shields, 
Gray-coloured  sarks        and  grinning-masked  helms 
And  a  heap  of  host-shafts?        Of  Hrothgar  I  am 
Voice-man  and  servant.        Ne'er  saw  I  strangers  — 
So  many  of  men  —        of  a  mightier  mocxi. 
I  ween  that  in  war-pride        and  not  in  outlawry. 
But  for  high-heartedness,        Hrothgar  ye  sought. 

Beowulf,  1.  333. 

1  This  is  otherwise  translated  —  **  The  bright  ringed-iron  rang  on  their  war- 
shirts,'*  that  is,  the  iron  rings  of  which  the  bymie  was  made,  rattled  as  they 
moved ;  but  we  have  had  this  before,  and  though  repetition  is  frequent  in 
Aii^lo-Saxon  poetry  we  need  not  select  a  repetition  when  the  words  may  bear 
another  meaning. 
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U  CO  will  f  tells  his  tale,  and  Wultgiir,  '■  wlio  knew  the  usage 
of  the  eourt,"  bills  them  wait  without  while  he  briugs  their 
erraud  to  Hi-othgiir.  Hrothgar  sits  on  the  high  seat  iu  the  hall 
with  his  earls  iiround  him,  old  and  bald-headed,  aud  declwes 
(and  it  is  charactei-istic  of  the  great  nohle  throughout  this  tale 
to  know  the  lineage  of  all  who  are  also  noble)  that  he  knew 
Beowulf's  father  and  mother,  and  Beowulf  hiniself  when  he  was 
a  bay.  He  knew  also  his  war  deeda,  and  that  be  has  the 
strength  of  thirty  men  in  his  grip,  Wiilfgar  summons  the 
strangers  in, '-tlie  king,"  he  says,  "knows  their  kinship,  hut  they 
must  go  into  the  hall  armed  only  with  helm  and  swords  aud 
war-shirts  J  their  shields  and  spears  must  be  left  outside;"  such 
was  the  eustom  of  the  court.  They  left  the  benches  then  that 
were  set  against  the  ontside  of  the  hall  on  either  side  of  the 
duor,  and  entercil.  Beowulf  saw  before  him  a  hall,'  differing 
somewhat  in  arrangement  from  that  of  his  lord  Hygelac.  At 
home  amoufj  the  Geats  there  was  no  dais.  But  here,  as  in  the 
later  Icelandic  iialls,  Beowulf  saw  Hrothgar  enthroned  on  a 
high  seat  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall.  This  seat  is  sacred. 
It  lias  a  supernatural  quality,  Grendel,  the  fiend,  cannot 
approach  it  (line  9-0). 

His  queen,  Wealhtheow,  sat  with  him,  and  his  daughter 
Freaware,  and  their  women.  At  the  foot  of  the  king's  "gift 
stool,"  as  his  seat  is  called,  sat  Hiinferth'the  speaker,  jierhaps 
the  jester,  the  boon  companion  of  the  king.  The  other  tables 
van  at  right  angles  to  the  dais  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
liall,  and  were  covered  with  boar's  flesh  and  venison  and  ciii)S 
of  ale  and  mead.  On  these  benches  sat  the  thegns  of  Hmthgar, 
and  among  tliem  his  sons,  between  whom  Beowulf  is  afterwards 
seated.  In  the  midst,  on  the  many-<'0 loured  fliwr,  paved  per- 
liaps  with  variegated  stones,  were  the  long  hearths  in  which 
the  fires  were  piled,  and  in  the  ronf  were  openings  thnmgh 
whieh  the  Niunke  escaped.  Tiie  walls  and  supjiorting  shafts 
were  ornaniented  with  gilding  and  walrus  Imne  and  were  hung 
with  shields  and  spears,  and  with  tapestries. 


I  Both  lialls  are  of  a  siiii])lB  coustriirtion  in  com  pi  ri  son  witli  the  I'labcirate 
aiid  iinirli  later  luelaridiu  liall,  siu'li  as  we  liiid  iu  tlie  Nial  Kiisni.  In  llronit 
tlio  beds  lire  Ulil  with  their  hendn  Hj^lnst  the  mHlu  wall,  ntid  lliu  iiliu-e  tht'y 
«i-iipy  is  thu  i>laue  ul  tlic  tables  and  Ih'iiuIii's.  In  a  gTr-sil  Iii'luudie  hull  thf 
buds  ate  In  llie  aisles  un  eltlier  aide  of  the  biHly  ot  the  hall,  but  here  tha  hull  is 
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Thia  was  the  aspect  of  tlie  hall  within,  and  the  customs  that 
prevailed  in  it  are  now  presented  to  us.  When  Beowulf  had 
told  of  his  wish  to  fight  with  Grendel,  and  Hrothgar  had 
taken  hia  ofEer  with  joy,  seats  are  found  for  hira  and  his 
companions,  and  the  song  an<l  feast  begin  again.  A  thegn 
bore  round  the  enchased  ale-cup  and  jwured  out  the  pure 
drink.     Danes  and  Geats,  a  goodly  company,  sat  together, 

And  the  Scop,  from  time  U>  time 
Chanted  clear  in  Ueorot.        There  was  cheer  of  heroea. 

Beowulf,  1.  406. 

When  the  song  was  over,  Hunferth,  drunk  and  jealous, 
challenges  Beowulf  concerning  a  swimming  match  he  had 
with  Breca,  his  rival.  Hunferth  declares  that  Beowulf  was 
beaten.  The  answer  is  triumphant  and  laughter  fills  the  hall. 
Then  rose  Wealhtheow,  the  queen,  in  her  golden  ornaments, 
and  greeted  the  guests.  But  first  she  brought  the  full  cnp  to 
Ifr  husband  and  bade  him  be  blithe  at  the  beer-drinking; 
and  the  victory-famed  king  took  the  cup  with  joy.  Then  tha 
great  queen,  peace-bringer  to  nations,  and  followed  by  Freaware 
her  daughter,  went  round  the  hall  to  each  of  the  warriors, 
gave  a  bracelet  now  to  one,  now  to  another,  and  last  of  all 
bore  the  cup  to  Beowulf  and  greeted  him,  and  tlie  fierce  hero 
took  the  cup  from  her  hands  and  said  — 

"This  was  my  thought  when  I  shipped  on  the  sea;  sat 
down  in  my  boat  with  a  band  of  my  men,  that  I  would  fully 
work  out  the  will  of  your  folk,  or  fall  on  the  field  of  slaughter, 
fast  in  the  grips  of  the  foe.  Earl-like  will  I  fulfil  the  ^ring 
deed,  or  abide  my  end-day  in  this  mead-hall."  The  prouu 
words  pleased  the  queen,  and  she  went  to  sit  beside  her  lord. 
And  now  night  had  come  and  the  mists,  and  under  its  shadow- 
helm  creatures  came  stalking,  wan  under  the  clouds.  The 
king  stood  up,  and  his  thegns;  each  man  greeted  the  other. 
Hrothgar  gave  over  the  hall  to  Beowulf  and  went  to  his 
dwelling  outside  where  the  queen  awaited  him.  Then  the 
benches  and  tables  were  removed.  Beowulf  stripped  off  his 
armour,  gave  It  in  charge  to  one  of  his  thegns,  ami  laid  down 
with  naked  hands,  his  cheek  uj>on  his  pillow.  Around  him 
many  a  snell  seaman  stooped  to  his  hall-rest. 

Oreiidd  now  comes  before  us,  and  the  main  action  of  the 
first  part  of  the  story  —  the  fight  of  Beowulf  with  him.  I 
gather  together  all  the  things  said  of  him  in  the  poem.  He  is 
a  grim  and  giant  demon,  of  the  old  Eoten  race,  of  so  great 
strength  that  Beowulf,  who  has  the  power  of  thirty  men, 
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scarcely  uvereoiufs  liim.     His  fearful  lifad  is  so  hufte  that  | 
four  men  carry  it  with  difflciiity.     The  doors  of  the  hfdl  hurat  ] 
open  with  the  smiting  of  hia  haiid^  and  the  hall  ersicka  and 
groans  with  the  dreadful  force  he  puts  forth  in  battle.     Hia 
whoop  in  pain   rings  through  the  house.     The  naila    of   bis 
hands  are  like  ii-un,  inonBtrous  claws,  and  it  seems  he  wore  a  j 
kind  of  glove,  large  and  strange,  made  fast  with  wonderful  | 
bands,  wronght  by  curioua  skill  with  devil's  craft  and  out  of 'I 
dnigon-hides.^    Finally,  he    is   spelled  against  all  weapons.  ^ 
Like  many  an  Iceland  troll,  no  sword  can  bite  hia  akin; 
must  be  fought  with  naked  hands. 

He  is  the  fiend  of  the  moor,  the  quaking  bog  and  morass.  J 
Lonely  and  terrible  he  goes,  a  mighty  mark-stepper  who  holds  I 
the  fen  and  Its  fastness!  Perhaps  the  gnomic  verse  whicbj 
tells  of  the  Thj'rs,  the  giant,  ia  written  with  Grendel  in  tbA'a 
writer's  mind  —  pyrs  sccal  on  fenne  gewunian,  ana  innan  lands.  ' 
"Tliif  K'iint  sliall  dwell  in  the  fen,  alone  in  the  land."  "In 
1"  ■  ■■:■  .■■:  (.!■  larl  kept  the  misty  raoora."  Darkness  is  his 
ii  .  :    helmed  night.      Thure  is  no  joy  where  he  is. 

Hi'  is,  cdii'd  till'  dark  death-shadow.  The  Christian  editor 
brings  liini  from  Cain,  with  other  dreadfiil  creatures  —  eotena 
and  elfs  and  orks  and  the  giants  (with  a  classical  reminiscence) 
wlio  fought  with  God.  In  all  this  he  is  the  imi-ersonation  of 
the  superstitious  dread  which  men  felt  when  they  looked  from 
their  island  of  reclaimed  land  over  the  surrounding  moors  and 
saw  the  strange  shapings  of  the  cloud  upon  them  as  evening 
fell,  and  heard  through  the  mist  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  Then, 
as  men  sat  by  the  firt^,  droa<lful  tales  were  told,  tales  of  those 
who  were  lost  in  marsh  or  pool,  in  the  tempest  and  the  snow 
—  slain  by  the  evil  will  of  the  ghostly,  dwelleia  in  the  wastes.* 
It  was  the  same  hon-or  of  the  desolate  laifds  which  created  in 
Scotland  the  kelpie  in  the  blatik  pool,  the  river  demons  of 
Tweed  and  Till,  and  the  misshapen  monsters  that  rose  out  of 
the  sea. 

For  Grendcl  was  not  only  tlie  dumon  of  the  mist  and  moor, 
but  also  of  the  se;i.  The  trat^klcs.s  mcHu-s  in  lieoKutf  ran  right 
up  to  the  clitfs,  and  the  actual  dwelling  of  Urendel  and  his 

1  Tilts  rIiivc  1>usttii>as  (linn  VtiXi)  ig  nrnlmlilv  n  Cliri.iliaii  interpolation.  No 
lu?iitli<-ii  Kii^'IiHliiiiau  woulii  \ia\v  wrntiMi  iii  devilH'  (T.tftii;  auil  tbe  glove 
wliit'h  is  HUid  lo  "  liiuiB  •luwii  "  1h  |>riilKi1ilv  .1  kiii<t  or  poiicli. 

^Hpsfciiia  (olii'tlicniiiNtL'riiiirl  Uriii^'i'i' of  flii'  niisl.  anil  wcmlebt  illustrate 
iih  Ihi'  sl<iriny  nrid    niiKli-ailiiiK  imwfru     ' 


l>.V  the  iKiwer  wliicli  Dunle  liWi-a  tlie  l>Bvil  o\et  misl  and  rain.    "  Quel 


mother  is  in  a.  cave,  the  entrance  to  which  is  under  the  aea, 
and  their  companions  are  stia-inonsters.  The  Mere,  that  is, 
the  sea-hollow  where  they  haunt,  is  called  the  mere  of  the 
nickers,  and  a  full  account  of  it  and  its  scenery  is  elsewhere 
given.  The  only  point  to  he  made  here  is  that  these  sea- 
wolves,  as  they  are  called,  represent  not  only  the  ghastlinesa 
of  the  deadly  fen,  but  the  ghastlinesa  of  the  deadly  aea-gulfs 
among  the  cliffs,  deep,  narrow-entranced  clefts  filled  with 
boiling  waves,  which  invariably  collect  ghostly  legend  round 
their  solitudes. 

The  character  of  this  man-beast  is  like  his  shape.  He  is 
said  to  be  greedy  of  blood,  fierce,  ravenous,  furious,  joyless, 
firm  in  hatred  of  men,  plea.sed  with  evil;  and  he  is,  like  evil, 
restless.  The  moment  night  comes  he  roaros  incessantly.  It 
adds  a  special  touch  of  horror  to  him  that,  when  he  had 
emptied  Heorot  by  his  harryinga,  he  spends  the  dark  nights  of 
winter  in  the  hall.  Only  at  night  can  he  appear.  He  is  the 
creature  of  the  winter  and  the  sunless  gloom,  like  the  Ice- 
landic Trolls  who,  at  the  touch  of  the  sun,  burst  asunder,  or 
change  into  stone.  He  abhors  the  pleasant  noise  of  men,  and 
chiefly  the  song  and  the  harp,  like  those  giants  who  hated 
agriculture  and  the  sound  of  church  bells.  It  is  this  which 
leads  him  to  attack  the  hall,  and  when  he  attacks  there  is  so 
much  of  the  savageness  of  a  wild  beast  in  his  work  that  some 
have  supposed  that  he  represents  the  furious  bear  of  the 
Jforth.  He  laughs  as  he  sees  his  victims,  springs  on  them 
and  tears  them  limb  from  limb,  breaking  the  bones,  drinking 
the  blood,  and  devouring  them,  head  and  hands  and  feet  and 
all.  Those  he  does  not  eat  in  the  hall  he  carries  away  to  the 
moor  and  consumes  them  alone,  unpityingly.  On  the  first 
night  he  invaded  Heorot,  he  slew  thirty  men,  but  after  a  night 
or  two,  the  warriors  did  not  sleep  in  the  hall  for  tiveive  years, 
but  outside  in  their  houses,  into  wliich  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  enter.  Now  and  then,  however,  men,  with  the  valour 
of  drink  in  them,  slept  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  morning  the 
mad  fury  of  the  monster  is  plain  enough.  The  "benches  are 
covered  with  blood,  the  hall  afloat  with  gore."  With  all  this, 
he  has,  when  he  meets  his  match,  the  blind  fear  of  the  wild 
beast,  terror  driving  him  to  cry  out  for  the  darkness  of  the 
morasses  whence  he  came ;  terror  the  Icelandic  story  does  not 
give  to  Glam. 

The  description  of  his  onset  when  Beowulf  and  his  thegna 
wait  for  him  in  the  hall  is  full  of  power.  "  In  the  wan  night 
came  the  shadow-ganger  stalking,  while  the  warriors  slept  — 
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all  save  ohb."  Beowulf,  awake  in  wrath,  abided  the  battle. 
Theu,  for  tlie  poet  repeats  what  he  has  said  alrea^iy,  gatherijig 
himself  together  fur  the  great  event,  begiuDJug  a  new  song  — 

711.  Friim  the  nioorlaiiii  came,  nnder  misty  hills, 
(jri?iiiU>l  t!iingiiig  on  I  Wrath  of  (iod  he  bure ; 
Neath  Lite  clauds  he  strode. 

He  Rmote  the  door  with  his  paltns,  and  it  fell  inwards.  Ire- 
ful, the  hale-briiiger  trod  over  the  ftUr-paved  coloured  floor. 
Loathisome  light,  like  flame,  stood  iu  his  eyes.  He  saw  the 
heroes  sleeping  in  the  hall,  and  his  heart  laughed.  He  thought 
how  he  would  glut  his  hunger.  He  seized  a  thegu  and  rent 
him  to  pieces.  Tiien  he  laid  hands  on  Beowulf  and  knew  that 
at  last  he  haJ:l  met  his  match.  Fear  got  hold  o£  him,  he  strove 
to  flee  liack  into  his  native  darkness.  But  Beowtdf  remem- 
hered  his  evening  boast,  and  his  fingers  cracked  as  he  gripped 
the  monster.  The  hall  sounded  with  the  struggle ;  its  walls 
cried  aloiid.  It  was  wonder  it  did  not  fall  to  the  ground. 
Were  it  not  boiind  so  fast  with  well-sniithied  bands  of  iron,  it 
would  have  ])erished.  Dreadful  was  the  noise  as  the  wrestler.s 
wrought  from  bench  to  bench ;  dire  terror  stood  over  tlie  North 
Banes  who  lieard  from  the  wall  (from  their  houses  outside) 
the  whoo])  of  Grendel,  his  awful  song.  The  tiiegns  of  Beowulf 
join  the  fight,  draw  their  old  swords,  hut  Greudel's  flesh  is 
charmed. 

At  last  the  grip  of  Beowulf  dragged  out  Grondel's  arm  from 
the  shoulder,  the  sinews  were  torn  apart,  the  hi  me  burst,  and 
the  monster,  streaming  forth  blood,  ned  away  doomed  to  the 
ocean-cave  under  the  slopes  of  the  fen.    He  reaches  it  and  dies. 

When  the  morning  dawns  Beowulf  hits  bung  the  arm  and 
claw  of  Grendel  on  the  cross-beam  almVe  the  king's  seat  m  the 
hall ;  and  many  come  to  see  them.  Then  the  awaking  of  the 
hamlet  is  deserilied.  The  men,  riding,  follow  over  the  moor 
the  blooil- stained  track  of  Gien<iel'N  flight  until  they  i-each  the 
cliffs  and  the  deep  ideft  iu  tlii'in  where  the  waves  ai-e  seething, 
and  this  is  what  tliey  saw :  '■  There  the  foaming  sea  was  wel- 
tering with  bloofl.  The  fearful  uiilea]>iiig  of  the  waves,  all 
iningletl  with  ulcerous  gore,  lK)iIed  with  blood  of  the  swoi-d. 
The  death-doomed  had  dyed  it  when  in  his  despair,  he  had  laid 
down  his  life  in  the  lair  of  the  fen.  his  heathenish  heart. 
There  Hel '  took  him  away."    Then  the  old  men  and  their 

I  Tliis  pxactly  i-x]>iessm  the  (lerwm.-ilitj-  niiit  the  hiisines^  of  the  ilnrlt  god- 
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young  comrades  come  back  from  their  glad  course,  proudly 
riding  on  their  horses.  They  set  the  games  on  foot.  They 
rode  races  on  their  yellow  steeds  where  the  paths  seemed  fair 
to  them.  A  famed  ^Etheling,  a  king's  thegn  mindful  of  songs, 
who  many  old-time  sagas  remembered,  framed  a  tale  well 
bound  together.  We  see  him,  as  I  think  the  passage  means, 
pacing  the  meadows,  musing  how  he  will  throw  into  words  his 
song  of  praise  of  Beowulf  when  the  feast  begins,  and  he  thinks, 
that  he  may  weave  it  well,  of  the  ancient  song  of  Sigemund 
which  it  was  his  wont  to  sing.  As  the  morning  light  grew 
stronger  many  more  go  to  the  high  hall  to  see  the  wonder  of 
Grendel's  hand ;  and  with  them  at  last  the  king  arrives. 

From  his  bridal-bower        did  the  Ward  of  hoards  of  gold 
Mighty,  march  in  glory  ;  mickle  was  his  troop. 

Known  by  worth  he  was,        and,  with  him,  his  Queen, 
With  a  many  of  her  maids        measured  down  the  meadow-path. 

Beowulf,  1.  921. 

Heorot  is  now  cleansed,  a  great  feast  is  appointed,  and  we 
again  see  the  customs  of  the  hall.  It  is  filled  in  the  afternoon 
with  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  Hrothgar,  in  requital  of  Gren- 
del's  overthrow,  gives  to  Beowulf  a  golden  ensign,  a  helm,  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  the  great  treasure  of  a  sword.  Also  eight 
steeds  are  led  into  the  hall  for  him  and  displayed,  and  on  one 
of  them  lies  the  saddle  itself  of  Hrothgar,  his  war-seat  in 
battle,  terought  with  embroidery  and  gems.  A  sword,  an  heir- 
loom, is  given  to  each  of  Beowulf's  thegns,  and  blood  money 
paid  for  Hondscio,  that  one  of  them  whom  Grendel  had  torn  in 
pieces.  So  was  fulfilled  the  great  duty  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
kings  —  the  free  giving  of  gifts. 

After  this,  while  the  feast  goes  on,  the  minstrel  sings  the 
saga  of  Finn  and  his  sons,  of  Hengest,  Hnaef  and  Hildeburh. 
When  the  song  is  over  the  servants  pour  forth  .the  wine,  and 
Wealhtheow  came  forth  from  the  women's  chamber,  going 
under  her  golden  crown,  and  offered  the  wine-cup  to  her  lord, 
wishing  him  joy  on  the  cleansing  of  Heorot,  and  on  his  desire 
to  call  Beowidf  his  son.  Then  she  turned  to  Beowulf,  bringing 
him  also  the  cup,  and  with  the  cup  gave  him  a  byrnie  and 
armlets  and  a  jewelled  collar,  well  known  all  over  the  north,  as 
fine  as  the  Brosings'  collar  that  Hama  wore,  and  had  wrested 
from  Eormanric*  "  Use  this  collar,  dear  Beowulf ! "  cries  the 
queen. 

»  "  This  necklace  is  the  Brisinga-men  —  the  costly  necklace  of  Freyja,  which 
■he  won  from  the  dwarfs  and  which  was  stolen  from  her  by  Loki,  as  is  told  in  the 
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\VliKii  lltHiwtiir  im  ItU  return  Itumo,  nM^alls  tliat  fi.>sta]  day, 
hii  tM^ullo  Itwiili  tlkut^rnv(>iiml  iiua(;inittirc>huiiiiiDit}-,  equally 
liiiiotiiut  with  (tiliilimniuii)  U>mlt-ri»'s«.  vrhich  is  oni>  of  hU chief 
tjtiaUlloi.  "  llnik  aud  true  ami  li^odpr  ia  the  North  "  esai'tJy 
tu«i^<i  iw*  itxttl  "  Thtui>  was  amiK  and  s<Kial  glee,"  he  says  to 
ll>^l«>\  "wtifu  wi>  wu*  Ht  lbt>  fmwt  that  eveiuQg,"uid  be 
lUoffbtv  KlUjf  ItntUifU',  wilt  hia  singuig,  oud  ^«  old  taaaf^ 
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their  use  at  night  —  that  they  were  often  thus  ready  for  war, 
at  home,  as  in  the  host,  whenever  their  Man-lord  might  have 
need  of  them :  an  apt  and  ready  folk  they  were  ! 

While  the  warriors  sleep,  another  part  of  the  tale  begins  — 
the  story  of  the  mother  of  Grendel,  of  her  vengeance  for  her 
son,  and  of  her  slaying  in  the  sea-cavern  by  Beowulf.  She, 
like  her  son,  is  a  spirit  of  Elsewhere,  foreign  to  human  nature, 
greedy  and  raging,  restless,  a  death  ghost,  a  scathe  of  man,  a 
huge  mark-stalker,  a  creature  of  the  mirk  and  mist.  She 
swims  the  sea  like  a  sea-monster,  clutches  to  Beowulf  in  its 
depths;  a  sea-wolf  (hrim-wylf),  a  sea-woman  {merewif),  (grtnid- 
wyrgen),  a  wolf  of  the  sea-bottom.  Her  hands  are  armed  with 
claws,  and  grim  is  her  grasp.  No  common  weapon  can  bite 
her  flesh,  only  a  sword,  by  eotens  made  long  since ;  but  her 
blood  is  so  venomous  (she  is  an  aettren  ellorgaest)  that  even 
this  magic-tempered  blade  melts  away  with  it,  like  ice  in  the 
sun.  No  good  thing  belongs  to  her  save  her  fierce  sorrow  for 
her  son's  death  and  her  desire  to  avenge  it.  In  the  dead  of 
night  she  bursts  into  the  hall  now  reoccupied  by  the  thegns, 
seizes  on  ^schere,  Hrothgar's  right-hand  man  in  war,  and 
bears  him  away  to  her  cave.  She,  like  her  son,  rent  the  body 
limb  from  limb.  The  head  of  ^schere  was  found  lying  on  the 
cliff.*  Beowulf  had  slept  outside  Heorot,  but  at  dawn  he  is 
summoned,  and  loud  is  the  king's  outburst  of  grief  when 
Beowulf  asks  him  if  he  had  a  quiet  night.  "Ask  not  thou 
after  happiness;  sorrow  is  new  again  to  the  Dane's  people. 
Dead  is  ^schere,  Yrmenlaf  s  elder  brother ;  my  mne-wit,  my 
rede-giver,  my  shoulder-to-shoulder  man,  when  we  in  war 
warded  our  heads,  when  the  foot  warriors  rushed  together,  and 
the  boars  (the  chiefs)  crashed  in  the  onset.  Such  should  an 
earl  be ! "     He  tells  the  tale  of  the  night,  describes  the  place 

1  That  thiB  story  of  Grendel's  mother  was  originally  a  separate  lay  from 
the  first  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  factt  that  the  monsters  are  described  over 
again,  and  many  new  details  added,  such  as  would  be  inserted  by  a  new  singer 
who  wished  to  enhance  and  adorn  the  original  tale.  The  details  of  the  sceneiy 
are  so  particular,  and  seem  so  much  derive<l  from  personal  obst-rvation,  that  it 
has  often  occurred  to  me  that  in  this  second  part  we  have  the  original  myth 
(with  the  Grendel-mother  addition),  actually  localised  by  tlie  new  poet  in  the 
srenery  that  surrounded  the  town  where  his  tribe  lived.  If  that  should  be 
true,  and  if  it  also  should  be  true  that  the  fight  of  Beowulf  with  Grenders 
mother  was  a  later  addition  to  the  first  story,  it  makes  the  first  story  very  old. 
The  scenery  in  the  second  part  is  continental  —  that  is,  it  was  described  before 
the  Angles  left  their  native  land.  The  first  story  would  then  belong  to  a 
time  long  previous  to  that  departure.  This  is  a  jwssible  but  a  doubtful  infer- 
ence. It  might  be  said  that,  though  the  first  story  belonged  to  the  Angles  on 
the  continent,  the  second  was  added  in  England  or  recast  in  England,  and  the 
scenery  drawn  from  English  scenery,  as  Mr.  Haigh  suggests.  But  I  remember 
no  flocn  place  as  that  described  .on  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire  or  Northumberland. 
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where  Grendel's  mother  liTes.  "  Seek  it  if  thou  darest ! "  he 
crios :  "  I  will  pay  thee  with  old  treasures,  with  rings  of  gold." 
Til'"'  r -jlv  III'  }'<  dWidf  is  pouched  in  his  grave,  half-re  proving, 
l.i!    '  .  l.ili'  is  nothing,  high  deeds  and  courage  a 

■  t\'  iiiire  for  a  friend     "Sorrow  not,  wise  man" 

—  iii:i  llii.i  .;!ii>ii''l  thepass:^  before  —  "Hot  in  earth's  breast, 
nor  tli-i']i  ill  tlH'  sea,  nor  in  the  mountain  holt,  nor  in  the  abysB   ' 
of  ocean,  go  where  she  will,  shall  Grendel's  kin  escape  from 
me."  ' 

They  mount  their  horses  then  and  ride  to  the  elifts,  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  ticuds.    It  is  this  dwelling  we  must  now  discuss.   , 
It  seems  to  be  conceived  by  many  as  a  deep  morass  in  the  j 
midst  of  the  moor,  overhung  by  trees.     But  this  is  a  careless  1 
readin?  of  the  text.     It  is  a  sea-mere,  a  searixjol,     jEschere's    i 
h<-.u]  is  (nnud  nn  its  edge,  und  its  edge  is  the  sea-cliS  (holm-   I 
cli/).     Ill   its  WLtters  are  seik-dragoiis  that  seek  the  sea;  the 
niokenj  lit'  thL-ro  on  the  sloping  rocks  of  the  ness,  monsters 
that  at  niiilnlay  ^a  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  voyage  on  the  sail- 
road.     The  Dill-  of  these  who  is  killcii  swims  in  the  liolm  (in 
the  sea).     HeowuU',  before  he  plunges,  arms  Uim.self  to  mingle 
in  the  depths  of  the  s<'a,  to  sc<'k  the  wolter  of  the  sea  —  the 
mere-gyintduii.  the  mind-yebland.     It  is  the  ocean  snrge  (the 
briiii-ivt/ltn)  wliieli  i-eceivcs  him  as  he  plunges.    The  beasts  who 
attack  liim  are  se.i-Iiea-sts  (xae-thor  monig).     Grendel's  mother 
is  the  .searwolf  {brim-wi/lf).     It  is  a  sea-headland  where  Beo- 
wulf's thegns  sit  and  watch  for  his  return ;  the  booty  he  brings 
hack,  the  swovd-liilt  anil  Gri'iiili'l's  head,  is  sea-booty  (nae-kic). 
When  tliey  all  ri'turu,  they  return  from  the  sea-ellff  {/lolm-dif). 

There  is  not  a  tnn-e  in  all  this  of  a  deep  [wol  in  the  moor,  of 
a  mora.'is.  We  are  on  tlie  sea-iiesses,  looking  down  into  a  sea- 
liole,  and  it  is  not  ililfieult,  from  the  indications  given,  to  sketch 
the  place  with  some  accuracy.  Indeed,  so  clearly  is  it  drawn 
that  I  believe  the  deseriber  had  seen  the  very  spot.  In  a  verse 
of  the  |>oem  it  i.i  said  to  be  well  known  (line  2135),  and  a  much 
gi-eater  amount  of  trouble  is  taken  with  this  piece  of  natural 
(lesoription  than  is  usiuil  in  early  English  poetry.  It  completes 
our  vision  of  tlie  scenery  round  Heorot.  It  tells  about  the 
range  of  cliffs  up  to  the  very  edge  of  which  extenils  the  moor. 
It  is  the  first  in  the  long  series  of  natural  descriptions  which 
have  mailc  English  poetry  eel ebrate<l  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  the  supernatural  element  in  it  is  the  product  of  tliat 
work  of  the  imagination  on  Nature,  and  that  transference  of 
Imman  passion  to  Xature,  of  which  mcHlcrn  English  poetry  is 
80  full.     Hrothgar  describes  the  place  — 
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Secret  in  its  gloom  the  land- 
Where  they  ward ;  wolf-haunted  slopes,         windy  headlands  (o'er  the 

sea)  ; 
Fearful  is  the  marish-path,        where  the  mountain  stream, 
'Neath  the  Nesses^  mist,        nither  makes  its  way. 
Under  earth  >  its  flood  is,        nor  afar  from  here  it  is. 
But  the  measure  of  a  mile  —        where  the  mere  is  set. 
Over  it  (outreaching),        hang  the  rustling  trees  ;  * 
Held  by  roots  the  holt  is  fast,        and  o^er- helms  the  water  1 
There  an  evil  wonder       every  night  a  man  may  see  — 
In  the  flood  a  fire  !        Of  the  sons  of  men 
None  alive  is  wise  enough        that  abyss  to  know. 
If  the  heather-stepper,        harried  by  the  hounds. 
If  the  strong-homed  stag        seek  out  this  holt-wood,  -^ 
Put  to  flight  from  far —       sooner  will  he  flee  his  soul. 
Yield  his  life-breath  on  the  bank  —       ere  he  will  therein 
Seek  to  hide  his  head.        Not  unhaunted  is  the  place  I 
Thence  the  wylming  of  the  waves        whirlM  is  on  high, 
Wan  «  towards  the  clouds,        when  the  wind  is  stirring 
Wicked  weathers  up ;        till  the  lift  is  waxing  dark, 
And  the  welkin  weeps. 

Beowulf,  1.  1357. 

What  we  see  then  is  this.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  cliff 
face^  between  two  jutting  nesses,  there  is  a  deep  sea-gorge, 
with  a  narrow  entrance  from  the  sea.  The  waves  are  driven 
into  it,  boil  and  welter  in  the  confined  space,  and  are  whirled 
on  high.  At  the  landward  base  of  the  cliffs,  the  rocks  slope 
downwards,  and  on  these  rocks,  as  we  see  afterwards,  the 
nickers  (pictured  from  the  great  seals  and  walruses)  are  lying, 
whose  habit  it  is  —  and  the  phrase  points  to  an  observation  of 
real  animals  intruded  into  the  tale  —  to  sleep  in  the  morning 
stretched  out  on  the  ness-slopes,  and  at  mid-day  to  get  ready 


1  "  Under  the  earth  "  means  that  the  stream  had  worn  itself  a  deep  channel 
far  below  the  surface  of  the  moor.  Through  this  it  flows  till  it  reaches  the  clifif 
over  the  stonv  lip  of  which  it  leaps  in  a  waterfall. 

*  Hrimge  is  Wiilker's  reading,  and  means  •'  rime-clad  or  decayed."  But  I 
do  not  see  the  meanini^.  It  was  not  winter  when  Beowulf  came.  Nor  can  it 
mean  withered,  brittle  boughs,  for  the  stream  and  the  sea-mists  would  make 
the  foliage  of  these  trees  plentiful,  and  withered  boughs  would  not  hang  down 
or  (»Ter  the  waters  with  a  helmet.  So  I  have  taken  the  reading  hriride  -  hrin- 
ende  (rustling  or  roaring),  O.  N.  Artna, to  "resound "  —  which  is  the  reading 
of  the  MS.  In  the  BliduiUg  Homilies,  hrimge  hearwas  occurs,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  the  phrase  there  forces  us  to  adopt  it  here.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
trees  decaying  in  the  circumstances  described,  but  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  the 
leaping  water  and  the  dreadful  storms  for  their  roaring  or  rustling. 

s  IFonn,  translated  wan  above,  means  dark  or  black  in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is 
an  epithet  of  the  raven  or  of  night.  The  modem  meaning  of  the  word  is  pale, 
coiourUss :  and  "  the  word,"  as  Skeat  says,  **  has  thus  suffered  a  remarkable 
change.  The  sense,  however,  was  probably  dead  or  colourless  which  is  appli- 
cable to  black  and  pallid  alike"  { Etymological  Dictionary.  W.  W.  Skeat). 
Whenever  I  use  the  word  in  this  book,  it  has  its  Anglo-Saxon  meaning  of 
black. 
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"for  a  sorrow-bringing  expedition  into  the  open  aea,  into  the 
Bail-roa^:!."  At  tlie  land  end  uf  the  sea-gorgu  the  cliff  risea 
and  forms  the  nfck  between  tbe  tvo  lateral  nessea,  aud  the 
mour,  coming  down  to  the  neck,  baa  been  worn  away  into  a. 
deep  channel  by  the  working  of  a.  mountain  stream.  All 
along  this  hollow  channel  the  descending  stream  has  made 
tret's  grow,  but  when  the  torrent  comes  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  —  "a  ledge  of  gray  stone,"  —  it  leaps  over  in  a  waterfall 
into  the  weltering  waves  below.  Over  this  waterfall  the 
trees,  fast-rooted,  hang  down  and  darken  the  pool  underneath. 
They  niatle  in  the  wind  that  comes  up  from  below,  and  the 
vajiours  from  tho  spray  of  the  waterfall  and  the  sea-tuuible 
uuilerneath  mingle  with  the  inland  mists  driven  seaward  from 
the  moor. 

I  havk  seen  svich  places  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  tbe 
nottb-west  of  Ireland.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
such  among  the  fiords  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  Legends 
always  collect  round  them,  and  the  touches  of  fire  on  the 
flood,  of  lanil  animals  not  daring  to  tike  shelter  in  tbem,  —  it 
is  plain  there  was  a  path  to  tlie  sca-lcvel  by  which  Beowulf 
and  tbe  tbcgns  descend,  —  of  tbeir  Wing  the  dwelling-plaeea 
of  the  "worm-kind,  wild  sea-beasts,  strange  wave-swimmers 
with  battle  tusks,  ntere-women,  sea-wolves,  wi)ives  of  the 
abyss,  of  the  sea,"  and  the  ivst,  might  be  ])aral1eled  again  and 
agJiin. 

^Vhen  Hmtbgar  and  Beowulf  and  tbeir  attendant  thegns 
mount  their  horses  and  ride  tti  this  place,  additional  touches 
of  description  make  us  realise  that  we  are  on  the  cliKs,  aud 
make  the  scenerj'  more  clear.  They  pass  along  "steep  over- 
hanging clefts  by  narrow  riKuls.  almve  pweipitous  cliffs  and 
nicker  bouses"  —  tJiat  is,  by  paths  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  a 
precipice  l»elow  tbem,  and  at  their  base  shelving  rocks,  where 
again  the  great  sea-beasts  are  said  to  be  asleep.  At  last  they 
reach  the  sea-liollow,  where  the  water  is  tossi'd  in  waves. 
They  descend  ti>  the  rocks,  and  find  tbe  hcacl  of  .K-scbere,  cast 
down  by  the  mere-wife  ere  she  plunged  to  find  her  dwelling. 
The  water  is  tronbled  and  bloody,  under  the  overhanging 
joyless  w-ood.  They  blow  on  tbe  liorn  an  engcr  war-music, 
and  the  souTid  rouses  from  their  slecji  to  a  fienic  anger  the 
strange  sea-di-agons  tumbling  in  the  wave.  The  lord  of  the 
(feats  shoots  one  with  an  arrow,  and  slays  him  ;  be  is  stabbed 
with  iMjar-ajwara,  and  drawn  with  -sharp  hooks  on  to  the  rocks 
—  it  is  a  walru.f-bunt,  —  ami  the  men  gaze  on  the  grisly  guest, 
tjie  wondrous  wave-swimmer.     The  jucture  is  extraordinarily 
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Then  Beowulf  armed  himself  before  he  plunged,  and  Hun- 
ferth,  honouring  him  whom  he  had  mocked,  gave  him  a  well- 
known  sword,  "  Hrunting  by  name,  one  of  the  old  treasures  of 
the  world,  its  iron  edge  hardened  with  the  sweat,  that  is,  the 
blood  of  war,  damasked  as  it  was  forged  with  distilled  venom 
of  twigs,  and  never  had  it  deceived  any  man  in  battle." 
"  Remember ! "  cried  Beowulf,  "  0  son  of  Healfdene,  what  we 
have  spoken  of  before ;  if  for  thy  need  I  lose  my  life,  that 
thou  wert  to  be  in  a  father's  stead  to  me.  Be  guardian  of 
my  hand-comrades,  send  the  treasures  thou  hast  given  me  to 
Hygelac,  that  he  may  know,  when  he  see  the  gold,  that  I  found 
a  good  giver  of  rings,  and  let  Hunferth  "  —  so  magnanimous  is 
Beowulf  —  "  have  the  curious  sword  thou  gavest  me.  I  will 
work  fame  with  Hrunting,  or  let  Death  take  me.''  Then 
the  ocean  surge  received  him,  and  it  seemed  a  day's  space  ere 
he  reached  the  bottom.  "It  was  a  day's  space,"  says  the 
poem,  but  the  phrase  must  be  metaphorical,  for  he  plunges  in 
at  morning,  and  at  the  ninth  hour  (line  1600)  he  comes  again 
to  land,  having  fought  his  fight  and  finished  it. 

Grendel's  mother  saw  him,  and  grasped  him  4n  her  dreadful 
claws;  and  the  tusked  sea-beasts  attacked  him,  but  the  sea- 
wolf  bore  him  upwards  from  the  bottom  into  her  ocean-hall, 
a  cave  where  the  water  was  not.^    There  was  firelight  in  the 

^  This  cave  under  the  sea  seems  to  he  another  of  those  natural  phenomena 
of  which  the  writer  had  personal  knowledge  (line  2135),  and  which  was  intro- 
duced hy  him  into  the  mythical  tale  to  give  it  a  local  colour.  There  are  mahy 
places  of  this  kind.  Their  entrance  is  under  the  lowest  level  of  the  tide. 
The  diver  plunges,  and  rising  through  the  water,  finds  himself  in  a  high  arched 
cavern,  with  a  sloping  beach  of  sand,  up  which  the  water  flows  to  the  level  of 
the  tide.  But  beyond  the  level  of  the  tide  the  cavern,  covered  with  fine  dry 
■and,  extends  inland  under  the  rocks,  lit  and  aired  by  crevices  in  the  roof  which 
penetrate  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  cliff.  It  is  in  such  a  cave,  "  whose  only 
portal  was  the  keyless  wave,"  that  the  lovers  in  Byron's  Island  take  refuge, 
and  Byron  found  the  original  in  Mariner's  account  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  It 
is  such  a  cave  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Fiord  that  Miss  Martineau  describes 
as  the  shelter  of  Rolf  in  her  story  of  Feats  on  the  Fiord,  and  I  might  give 
many  more  instances  of  this  trick  of  Nature.  The  probability  is  that  a  cave  of 
this  kind  was  known  to  the  people  who  composed  the  lay  of  Beowulf's  battle 
with  Grendel's  mother ;  and  the  waves,  in  such  a  place  as  the  poem  describes, 
would  be  likely  to  hollow  out  a  cavern  of  this  fashion.  They  have  begun  to 
do  so,  for  instance,  at  Boscastle  in  Cornwall.  All  the  statements  in  the 
account  confirm  this  conjecture.  Beowulf  and  Grendel's  dam,  close  embraced, 
dive  upwards  into  the  cave.  When  they  get  in  they  are  in  "  a  sea  hall  where 
the  water  is  not."  On  the  walls  of  the  cave  are  hung  weapons;  there  is  a 
rocky  couch  in  it,  and  treasures  lying  about ;  and  the  fight  is  conducted  on  the 
dry  sand,  finder  a  lofty  roof.  There  is  firelight,  but  I  think,  when  we  look  at 
all  that  is  said  of  this  light,  the  writer  meant  that  the  light  was  like  fire,  and 
that  in  reality  he  thought  of  the  pale  daylight  that  filtered  through  the  rocks 
above.  "He  saw  firelight,  a  brilliant  beam  brightly  shining,"  that  is  the  first 
8tat4^ment,  and  it  is  a  touch  which  belongs  Xjo  the  story  of  Grettir's  attack  on 
the  Oiant  in  the  cave  under  the  force.    Then  when  he  looks  round  after  he 


roofed  cavern  brightly  shining;  ami  Beowulf  struck  at  the 
men;-wom;in.  Tin;  ringed  blade  sang  a  greedy  war-song  on  her 
head.  But  the  war-beam  would  not  bite  —  for  the  first  time 
—  into  the  flesh  of  its  foe,  and  the  hero  flung  it,  angry,  on  the 
floor,  and  trustoil  to  hie  grip  alone.  The  sea-wolf  seized  him 
in  her  ticr.'e  f^'iijsp,  and,  as  he  stumbled,  overthrew  hira,  sat  on 
his  bre;uii,  iuul  drew  her  short  sword,  the  seax,  broad  and 
browii-etlyed.  :iiid  stabbed  at  his  heart.  But  his  war-sark,  the 
battle  net,  lent  help  to  bim,  and  withstood  the  blow.  He 
leajied  to  his  iVet  and  looking  round  him  saw  among  the  arms 
hanging  on  the  wall  a  sword,  hallowed  by  victory,  an  old 
sword  of  the  eotens,  doughty  of  edges,  greater  than  another 
could  wield  in  the  war-play,  a  pride  of  warriors.  He  seized 
the  gold-charmed  hilt  and  smote  at  her  neck  therewith.  The 
brand  gripped  on  her  throat,  broke  the  bone-rings,  pierced 
through  her  lK)dy ;  she  fell  on  the  floor.  The  blade  was 
bloody,  Beowulf  rejoiced  in  his  work.  A  light,  a  beam 
streaiued  into  the  cave,  and  was  in  it  as  when  from  heaven 
brightly  shines  the  candle  of  the  firmament.  Again  he  looked 
round,  and  lifted  his  weapon,  and  there  by  the  wall  lay  Gi'en- 
del,  dead,  weary  of  war.  The  body  sprang  far  away  when  the 
hero  smote  off  its  head.'  All  the  blood  streamed  into  the 
water;  and  the  thegns  of  Hrothgar,  sitting  on  the  shore,  and 
it  was  near  the  ninth  hour,  saw  that  the  waves  were  mingled 
with  blood.  "We  shall  not  see  him  again,"  they  said,  and 
took  their  way  back  to  Heorot.  But  Beowulfs  own  thegns 
remain,  sick  in  their  mind,  wishing,  not  hoping,  to  see  their 
dear  lord  again.  While  they  waited,  the  giant's  sword  blade 
melted  in  Beowulf's  hand,  by  reason  of  the  "battle  sweat  of 
the  icicles  of  war"  (the  blood  droppings  from  its  edge),  so 
poisonous  was  the  gore  of  the  two  monsters  —  melted,  "  likest 
to  ice  when  the  Father  Itioses  the  l>iind  of  frost,  when  he  un- 
winds the  ropes  of  the  flood,"  and  Beowulf  took  the  hilt  and 
Hrunting  and  Grendel's  head,  as  he  dived  up  through  the 
olean.sed  seas,  rejoicing  in  his  spa.booty.  The  bi-ave  band 
were  glail  to  see  tlie  seaman's  Helm,  and  loosed  his  armour, 

haa  itiatn  the  Ren-wolf,  be  sees  li};  the  lielit  Grendel  lying  dead  oa  a  mcky 
coiieli  aii<)  tlip  litfli'  !>*  tliuii  <li!Hcri1>ed  — "  A  (rlnncinE  liK^t  ifleanierl,  a  lUht 
Bt(MKi  wltlild,  even  a»  fn)ni  licaveii  serenely  Bbiaes  the  eundle  of  the  tirnia- 
nieiit."  This  Bi-ema  to  iiieitn  iluylliiht.  But  evi'ii  had  llii>y  Hrelijiht,  it  would 
nnt  I'hnnKcmycoiileiitioii.  We  hnvo  hen>a  cavern  of  whlrli  hind  in Hny  known 
exiiinjdes  exist,  nnd  siicli  n  raviMn  wan,  I  think,  known  to  (lie  poet.  It  marks 
«s)i«cin]]y  the  aea-iialiire  of  Ihe  (ireiidel-klti. 

I  T/iin  sword,  tlien,  irould  divide  llin  cJiarmed  flesh  of  Grcndel.  beinp  n. 
niiifiii'  sword,  Tlie  fnrt  thnt  these  monsters  keep  tliulr  own  bane  in  their  own 
dwelliug,  puts  us  in  mind  of  mutiy  aiialo^ous  ezaoiples  iu  FoLk-Tales. 
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and  measured  back  the  path  to  Heorot.  Proudly  they  marched, 
and  four  men  bore  on  spears  the  giant  head  of  Grendel,  en- 
tered Heorot,  and  flung  it  by  the  hair  at  the  feet  of  Hrothgar 
and  his  queen.  "  So,  son  of  Heal  f dene,  we  have  brought  thee 
this  sea^spoil,  which  here  thou  beholdest."  Then  the  tale  of 
the  tight  was  told,  and  the  golden  hilt  of  the  Eoten  sword 
given  to  the  king.^  He  wondered  as  he  saw  it,  for  there  on 
the  guard  of  pui'e  gold  was  written  the  origin  of  a  combat 
in  aneient  times,  and 

Rightly  graven  there,        in  the  runic  signs, 
It  was  set  and  said        for  (what  King)  the  sword^ 
At  the  first  was  forged.        Finest  it  of  steels ; 
And  with  spotted  snakes        was  the  hilt  entwined. 

Beowulf,  1.  1696. 

Then  Hrothgar  tells  of  King  Heremod,  who  slaughtered  his 
people,  and  gave  no  gifts.  Not  so  will  he  act.  "  Go,  honoured 
in  war,  to  thy  seat.  There  shall  be  many  treasures  common  to 
us  both,  when  morning  comes."  When  the  feast  was  over, 
"  swart  was  the  night-helm,  dark  o'er  the  warriors.  The  great- 
hearted rested  till  the  black  raven,  blithe-hearted,  welcomed 
the  joy  of  Heaven."  The  sun  arose ;  "  brightly  it  came,  o'er 
the  shadows  sliding."  Then  Beowulf  and  Hrothgar  took  leave 
of  each  other  and  declared  a  firm  alliance  of  Scylding  and 
Geat,  "after  old  custom  doing  all  things.  Hrothgar  kissed 
and  wept  over  Beowulf,  and  love  of  the  hero  glowed  in  his 
blood.     Long  was  his  gift-giving  praised  among  men." 

So  Beowulf  departed,  and  marching  over  the  grassy  plain, 
found  beyond  the  ridge  his  ship  anchored  to  the  beach,  and  the 
warden  of  the  coast  on  guard.  To  him  the  hero  gave  a  sword, 
with  gold  wires  roimd  the  hilt  of  it,  and  for  that  gift  the  war- 
rior was  ever  after  more  honoured  at  the  mead.  In  the  hollow 
bosom  of  the  ship,  under  the  mast,  the  treasures,  arms,  and 
horses  were  stowed  away,  and  the  next  day  the  adventurers 
landed  on  their  own  coast,  where  Hygelac  dwelt  near  the  sea- 
wall in  a  noble  hall.  The  customs  in  that  hall  are  much  the 
same  as  those  in  Heorot.  There  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be 
any  dais  at  the  east  end  of  the  building.  The  king  sits  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  bench  on  the  south  side,  and  Beowulf  oppo- 

1  "  It  went  to  the  noblest  of  the  world  kin^  of  the  two  seas,  of  those  who 
in  Scedeni^  treasure  divided/'  line  1()85.  This  supports  the  theory,  I  think, 
of  the  continental  oripn  of  this  lay.  Scp.deniy  is  the  O.  N.  8c*&n-ey,  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the  whole  of  the  Danish 
kingdom. 
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sitf  Ilim  ou  thf  iiortlieni  aide.  In  this  hall  the  queen,  Hygd, 
does  not  sit  with  the  king,  as  Weallitheuw  amciug  the  DttucB 
ajipearw  tii  (h>  wlieu  the  supper  begins.  Hygd  oumes  in  during 
the  feast  iinil  heiira  the  mead-cup  round.  Beowulf  is  then 
called  on  fur  lii.t  tale.  He  tells  Jt  from  the  beginuing,  and 
orders  tlie  ti'i'iwiires  given  him  by  Hrothgar  to  be  brought  into 
the  hall.  He  jjives  everything  away  except  one  horse  and  the 
sword.  The  gcay  coat  of  mail  he  bestown  on  bis  lord  Hygelac, 
cryiiig,  •'  Use  it  well,"  and  four  of  the  eight  horses  Hrothgar 
hail  given  him.  Three  more  of  the  horses,  slender  and  of 
bright  sitddles,  he  gives  to  Hygd,  and  above  all,  the  great  and 
glorious  eiillat,  like  the  Brlsiug  collar,  which  Hygelac  loses 
afterwards  when  he  is  slain  in  Friealaud.  Hygelac  is  not  back- 
ward in  return  of  gifts.  He  gives  to  Beowulf  a  sword  enriched 
with  gold,  seven  thousand  in  money,  a  country  seat,  the  dignity 
of  a  prince.'  It  is  now,  then,  that  Beowulf,  when  he  is  thirty 
yeaxs  old,  seeins  to  have  attained  a  settled  position  —  heritable 
land,  a  home  and  its  rights.  With  this  interchange  of  gifts 
the  first  part  of  the  poem  closes. 

The  second  part  of  the  poeui  of  Beowulf  opens  fifty  years 
later,  aiul  is  the  tale  of  Beowulfs  fight  with  the  Fire-Drake, 
and  of  his  death  and  burial.  The  history  of  those  fifty  years 
is  soon  told.  On  his  return  from  his  slaying  of  Criendel  he 
had  l>een  Hygelac's  faithful  thegn.  Always  on  foot,  and  in 
the  front,  in  tlie  clashings  of  battle,  and  also  in  jreace,  he  had 
never  failed  his  loril.  But  most  of  alt  he  was  true  comnule  in 
the  last  fight,  when  Hygelac  fell  in  coml>at  with  the  Frisians 
and  the  Hugs.  He  could  not  save  his  king,  but  lie  avenged 
hint  on  Daeghrefn,  the  champion  of  the  Hugs,  and  in  the  same 
way  as  he  slew  Gn.'nilel.  "  I  slew  him ! "  cries  Beowulf  "  not 
with  the  sword,  but  in  Iwttle  I  gras|ied  the  throbbing  of  his 
heart,  and  broke  his  bone-house."  Nor  was  he  wounded  him- 
self, but,  carrying  off  thirty  war-harnesses,'  went  <hiwn  to  the 
sea,  unpursued,  so  great  was  the  terror  of  him,  and  swam  (i.e. 
sailed)  Immc  with  Iiis  old  swimming  skill  over  the  seal's  Kath, 
to  bring  the  news  to  Hygd,  the  wife  of  Hygelac.  And  Hygd, 
thinking  ber  son  Heardred  too  young  for  so  many  enmities, 
otfereil  the  tliroue  to  Beowulf.  But  the  hero  refused,  faithful 
to  his  master's  son.  and  brought  him  up  and  loved  him  and 
maintained  liim.     But  in  vain,  for  Heardred  fell,  numlered  by 

1  Hri-'i'-i'tol,  •'  a  tlironi;."  hciirp  '•  rule."  Whi-n  Hvf-'il.  iiftpr  HyKfliw's 
deiilli.  iifTi'rs  Heotriill  tlm  klri^'ly  ihiuit.  It  Is  brr'/ii-ili'l  wlili'li  she  nfFurs  liiiii. 

«  This  loiicli  illiistriitpn  the  way  in  which  aildiiinim  weir  niadi^  lo  ii  tnlk-tale. 
Buiiniilf  hus  Ihi'  Htrciiirth  i><  tliirtv  iii<-ii  In  (lie  original  tule,  Hert,  then,  the 
uuw  iuveutur  makes  him  carry  utl  tliirly  couts  ol  mail. 


Eanmund.  Beowulf  then  became  king,  and  when  be  was 
settled,  remembered  vengeance  and  slew  Eadgils,  the  brother 
of  Eanmund,  slayer  of  Heardred. 

Noble,  valoTOUs,  unconquered,  he  had  outlived  every  enmity 
and  every  conflict,  and  dwelt,  worshipped  by  his  people,  at 
pe.ace,  until  when  he  was  near  his  eightieth  year  the  dragon 
c-ame  to  spoil  his  folk.  This  was  his  tinal  weird.  We  hear 
how  the  fate  arose.  One  of  his  thegns  found  the  secret  barrow 
where  the  dragon's  hoard  was  hidden,  and  stole  a  gold  cup 
while  the  monster  slept. 

The  account  given  of  the  building  of  this  barrow  and  the 
hiding  of  the  treasures  in  it  is  very  romantic,  and  is  either  a 
legend  used  by  the  writer  or  is  invented  entirely  by  him.  The 
lament  of  the  prince  reads  like  a  sejiarate  piece  of  poetry 
which  has  been  inserted  by  the  singer.  Portions  of  it  resemble 
the  fragment  of  the  Ridned  Burg,  and  the  poetical  quality  of 
this  little  lyric,  which  might  be  quite  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  poem,  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  Ruin.  As  wild  and 
desolate  too  as  the  scenery  in  which  it  is  placed,  is  the  short 
story  which  leads  up  to  the  lament  of  the  prince.  [Three 
hundred  years  ago,  in  Hygelac's  land,  this  prince  dwelt  with 
his  nobles.  A  great  war,  a  life-bane,  took  away  his  folk,  and 
of  all,  none  at  last  was  left  but  he.  "  Mourning  his  friends," 
he  wandered  to  and  fro  alone,  "  and  wished  for  delay  of  death," 
even  then,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  precious  treasures,  the  last 
legacy  of  a  noble  race.  But  when  he  felt  death  at  hand,  he 
brought  together  all  the  costly  things,  gold  cups  and  rings, 
treasured  jewels,  helms  and  swords,  a  golden  banner,  great 
dishes  and  old  giants'  work,  and  hid  them  in  a  huge  mound, 
low  by  the  headland  near  the  moving  of  the  waves,  and  sung 
over  them  his  lament  — 

"  Hold  thou  here,  O  Earth,        now  the  heroes  couid  not. 
Hold  the  wealth  of  earlel        Lo,  witliin  thee  long  ago 
Warriors  ):;ood  had  gotten  it.        Ghastly  was  the  life-bane 
And  the  battle-death  tliat  bore        every  baini  away. 
jVIl  my  men,  mine  own,        who  made  leaving  of  this  life  1 
They  have  seeD  their  joy  in  hall !        .  .  .  . 

None  is  left  the  aword  to  bear. 
Or  the  cup  to  carry,        chased  with  flakes  of  gold, 
f'ostly  cup  for  drinking.         All  the  chiefs  have  gone  elsewhere. 
Now  the  hardened  helw,        hiRh-adomed  with  gold. 
Of  He  platings  shall  he  ])lundered  I        Sleeping  are  tlie  polishers, 
Tboae  once  bound  to  brighten        battle-niasks  (for  war). 
So  alike  the  baUle-sark        that  abode  on  field,  (stricken) 
O'er  the  brattling  ot  the  boards,         biting  of  die  swords, 
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CnimblL's,  now  the  i^hielB  &re  dead  I        And  the  coat  of  ringed  mail 

May  fur  and  wide  no  longer        fare  with  iiriiices  to  tlie  fielJ 

At  the  side  of  hemes.        Silent  is  the  joy  of  harp, 

Gene  tlLL*  >;Ui'-wmKl's mjitb ;        nevermore  the  goodly  hawk 

Hovers  Uilhiil'Ii  llii'  tiHll ;        the  anift  home  no  mora 

Beats  «'itli  lumf  ilie  Burh-slead.         Bale  of  battle  ruinous 

Many  hoiiI,^  of  iniii       sent  away,  afar." 

So,  in  spirit  nail,         in  hia  Borrow  he  lamented, 

All  alone  when  all  wtre  gone —        Thiw  unhappy,  did  he  weep 

In  the  day  and  iii^ht,        till  the  (iurge  of  Death 

(Jii  hifi  heart  laid  liuld.  BkovuI/,  11.  224T,  etc 

This  is  the  hoard  over  which  the  dragon  watches,     Tha  1 
Worm  and  the  jilace  are  both  accurately  (iescribed,  and  it  is  J 
fitting  tbiit  we  should  collect  what  is  said  of  both,  tirst  of  the 
worm,  and  then  of  the  place.     This  dragon  story  is  not,  like   I 
that  of  Orendel,  unique.    There  are  a  multitude  of  parallels  ta  4 
it  in  the  Folk-Talf  s,  and  the  most  famous  of  these  is  the  storjT  I 
in  the  ^'ulsunga  S^a.     But  the  drake  in  Beowulf  is  not  the  ' 
hiigti  earth-worm  like  Fafiiir.     That  hea^t  is  found  in  our 
poem  at  line  887.     He  is  there  the  guard  of  the  hoard,  and 
lives,  like  our  present  dritgon,  inider  a  lioary  rock,  a  wondrous 
spotted  worm;  and  when  he  is  slain,  liis  own  heat  melts  him 
away;  like  the  ehininero,  nothing  of   him  is  left.      He,  like 
the  Vulsunga  Fafuir,  is  wingless,  for  it  seems  that  men  who 
became  dragons  had,  as  dragons,  no  wings. 

The  Fire-Drake  here  is  the  true  dragon,  our  old  Romance 
acquaintance,  whose  breatli  is  fire,  w^liose  wings  ai'C  strong  (the 
wings  mark  the  dragon  proper),  and  who  has  feet  and  claws  in 
front.  At  least  it  a|)i}eurs  as  if  in  the  fight  he  threw  his  fore- 
feet around  IJeownlf  s  neck.  Hut  he  is  also  scaleless,  naked, 
and  Beowulfs  sword  and  knife  pierce  liis  llesii,  tliougU  the 
sword  breaks  on  the  Imnes  of  his  head.  Like  many  another 
dragon  in  Folk-Tah'fi,  he  is  a  seeker,  a  finder,  and  a  keeper  of 
hidden  trca.sures,  of  which  he  is  proud,  and  whicli  he  guards 
with  jealous  cfivetousness.  He  lies  round  them  in  a  cave,  as 
Fafnii',  like  a  Python,  lay  coiled  over  his  hoard.  So  constant 
was  this  halnt  among  the  di-agons,  tliat  gold  is  called  Worms' 
bed;  Fafnir's  concli.  Worms'  l)ed-fire.  Even  in  India,  the 
cobras,  esjwcially  tlieir  king,  are  gnai-dians  of  treasui-e.  Tliree 
hundi'ed  years  before  Beowulf  met  the  drake,  that  lieiist,  —  so 
ohl  is  he  (and  great  age  is  a  characteristic  of  tlie  dragons),  — 
flying  by  night,  and  wrapt  in  his  own  fiery  breath,  had  found 
the  ancient  hoard.  All  day  he  watches  it  now  in  the  liollow  of 
the  liarrow  under  tlie  hill,  or  sleeps  around  it.  Pn>bably  he 
was  nut  yet  lung  enough  to  quite  encompass  it,  since  the  gold 
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cup  ia  stolen  from  him,  and  there  is  evidence  in  the  poem  that 
the  thief  got  in  between  his  head  and  his  tail  ^11.  2289-2290), 
and  I  have  somewhere  else  seen  a  folk-tale  in  which  thiselement 
of  the  dragon  story  appears,  and  where,  owing  to  this  gap,  the 
board  is  robbed  by  a  peasant.  He  is,  however,  fifty  feet  in 
length.  He  moves  on  the  earth,  hunts  his  foe  by  scent,  smells 
round  bis  cave ;  hunts  also  by  sight,  and  finds  the  footsteps  of 
the  robber  near  the  cavern.  He  is  once  called  the  Earth-l>rake, 
a  name  I  have  not  elsewhere  seen.  But  the  air  is  also  his 
proper  element.  He  flies  in  it,  and  is  called  the  wide-flier,  the 
deadly  lift-flier,  tlie  war-flier.  But  it  is  always  by  night  that 
he  flies.  He  is  the  old  foe  who  comes  out  in  the  twilight; 
before  day  dawns  he  returns  to  his  cave.  In  this  he  is  quite 
unlike  those  dr^ons  who  sun  their  gold  in  tine  weather.  But 
our  dragon  is  wholly  of  the  night.  It  is  said  of  him :  "  Who,  all 
on  fire,  seeks  to  the  mountains,  naked,  full  of  hate,  flying  through 
the  night  enfolded  in  Same ;  whom  the  earth-dwellers  gazed  at 
from  far,"  and  it  is  a  fine  touch  of  description.  Fire,  then,  as 
well  as  earth  and  air,  is  In  his  power.  Fire  is  his  very  nature; 
he  goes  forth  with  burning,  winged  with  flame.  Fire  is  his 
weapon ;  when  he  is  robbed,  he  longs  to  take  vengeance  by  fire, 
but  he  must  wait  till  nightfall.  Then  he  rushes  from  the  cave, 
and  rising  in  the  air,  spits  forth  gleeds,  and  the  hate  he  feels 
intensifies  the  glow.  When  he  comes  forth  to  fight,  he  breathes 
hot  and  venomous  fire,  the  hot  sweat  of  battle ;  it  wells  from 
his  breast.  His  breath  of  fire  enwraps  him,  bo  that  he  seems 
embroidered  with  gouts  of  flame.  The  steam  of  his  breathing 
is  like  the  hot  gore  of  battle;  earth  resounds  as  he  moves  over 
it  In  the  crisis  of  the  fight  he  gathers  in  his  breath  till  his 
breast  swells,  and  pours  a  welter  of  flame  on  Beowulf,  flinging 
it  far  and  wide.  Finally,  he  can  make  himself  into  a  bow,  or 
like  a  ring;  he  rolls  along  in  curves  when  he  comes  out  of  his 
lair.  Like  so  many  dragons  then,  splendour  and  pliability 
mark  him ;  and  "glitter,  gold  and  fire,"  as  Grimm  says  of  other 
worms,  gather  round  his  presentation.  Moreover,  he  lives  close 
to  the  desolate  and  hoar  heath  that  nms  inland  from  his  cavern, 
and  the  wild  heath  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  northern 
and  gold-guarding  dragons.  A  dragon  is  called  a  heath-worm. 
The  "  fani-gold  "  is  gold  of  the  fen  in  the  heath  where  dragons 
lie.  It  is  on  the  "glistening  heath"  that  Fafnir  has  his  den, 
and  the  ka^en  gold  of  Beownilfma,y  mean  gold  of  the  heath  as 
well  as  heathen  gold.  This  then  is  the  image  of  the  great 
beast,  whom  the  hero,  like  Hercules,  Apis,  Jason,  Sigmund, 
Sigurd,  Frotho,  and  a  hundred  others,  lays  to  sleep;  by  whose 
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breath  he  lUea,  like  Thor  by  the  breath  of  the  Midgord  ser- 
pent.' 

The  poet  uot  ouly  describea  the  beast,  he  enables  us  to  place 
him.  The  scenery  :ind  hia  refuge  may  be  conceived  with  clear- 
ness from  many  iudicationa  ill  the  poem.  The  Nesses  rise  one 
after  anuttier  alung  the  cuaat,  witli  dips  of  land  beneath  them. 
Tlif  luftii'st  of  these  is  called  Hrones-naes  the  Whale's  Ness} 
n.'xt  to  it  i,s  Eiiniii-niies  the  Sea-Eagles'  Ness.*  The  cliff-fai-e 
ilrM'i-atl.s  between  tliese  in  a  scoop,  and  the  meadowy  space 
belHeeii  tlie  two  Nesses  is  walied  in  on  either  side  by  their  lat- 
eriil  roeks.  On  the  top  of  one  of  these  ridges  is  a  grove  of 
trees.  Close  to  these  trees,  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  wall,  and 
looking  over  to  tlie  opposite  rocks  where  the  worm  lias  his  shel- 
ter, Ueowulf  sits  before  he  goes  down  to  the  meadow  below  to 
figbt  the  dragon;  on  the  same  ridge  his  thegns  watch  the  old 
king  coutendiDg  with  the  beast,  and  into  the  wood  behind,  all 
of  them,  save  Wiglaf,  fly  in  fear.  It  is  on  this  side  also  that 
Beowulf,  with  his  back  to  the  cliff  bolow,  is  driven  to  bay  by 
the  diagoii.  On  the  other  side,  but  higher  up  the  dell,  nearer 
to  the  edge  of  tlie  seji-tdift,  wlienee  the  raging  of  the  waves  may 
be  heaid,  the  gi-eat  lian-ow  stands,  built  by  the  prince  over  the 
ti-easiires  and  bodies  of  Ids  tribe.  Near  it  is  the  cave,  entered 
into  by  a  rocky  arch,  witbin  wideli  are  the  treasures  and  the 
lair  of  the  worm.  A  fitrciLia  breaks  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  flows  down  tlie  slojie  of  the  meadow,  to  lose  itself  in 

>  There  ix  annllirr  picture  of  a  ilTni;on  In  Anglo-Saxon  llteraturo  which  I 
mHy  aa  well  iiiHtrt  here  fur  the  iiaki;  tif  cimijiiiriBoii.  It  in  in  tlie  Fifty-Seciind 
Rlilrlle  of  Cyiiewulf.  Tlic  boast  li«  eoneelves  \ina  two  renemblBnces  to  the  Jleo- 
iBiil/ ilrag'm.  Hu  in  a  switt  llier  in  i hi' air,  and  afc"iinll»n  of  treasure.  But 
a  new  lonrli  is  addeii  liy  ('ynewiilf.  Tliix  dra);iin  ilivrti  inlii  Iho  wavi's  and  dis- 
tarliH  tlie  sea.  Like  liie  dniBiin  of  Hcmriilf,  lie  Iihn  pawR  wrili  wliirii  lie  u'hIIis 
the  earth.    Tliese  are  tlic  [ouc  woiuIrouH  bein^  with  wUieh  the  riddle  bet^os  — 


Four  belDgx  I  hv, 
Ver/  >wu  iS.  Ih*. 

"™lU'k 

r  filth  ior. 

n. 

Then  tlie  riddle  chani! 
to  tlie  dragon  liimxvlf- 

IiTtbe  deep 
LlhcaRKhi 
0-vr  fluked 

:es  trom 

,  he  j'vT 

i..-«p«oi 

T-i. 

■lor; 
>,1J. 

to  siiigul.i 

ihni  IMnio 
lh..nhD.h. 

ir,  from  the  feet  o( 
.KquLQkLylnlhe.irl 

the 

drat-e 

"  PaHhed  it  to  foam  "  la,  iitpriiiiy,  bclinved  hiin»<>lf  HtormlW  in  it,  and  tlie  Inst 
lineH  iiicaii  tlint  tlie  drat.'on  led  liiK  four  feft  In  lliu  iilace  where  the  L^old  lay, 
eai-h  pin'e  of  It  piled  In  a  heap,  overlnpiilnj;  the  utiier  liko  jilatni  of  iron  on  a, 
■tilehMl  coat  uf  mail. 

"  It  Is  sncei'slnl  thnt  tlin  iiaine  ninv 
of  th.-  wa.  the  datiKliliT  of  .Kitir—  II: 
aU-ly  tolicjiviiiK,  tlm  iiiimylhoUittiial  r 
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the  gray  heath  and  moor -land.  This  is  the  place,  and  when 
the  dragon  is  slain,  his  carcase  is  pushed  over  the  cliff  to  fall 
on  the  beach  below,  while  Beowulf's  body  is  borne  upwards 
for  burial  to  the  point  of  Hrones-naes. 

It  was  from  this  hidden  and  lonely  dell  that  the  dragon, 
when  he  awoke  and  found  he  was  robbed,  went  forth  at  night 
for  vengeance,  vomiting  gleeds.  The  palace  hall  was  devoured 
by  the  flame.  It  was  the  "greatest  of  sorrows  —  the  8a<rred 
gift-stool  of  the  Geats  was  destroyed."  But  the  fire  of  battle 
did  not  blaze  leas  hot  in  Beowulf  than  of  old,  and  he  said  he 
would  alone,  not  with  a  host,  go  forth  in  his  old  age  to  meet 
the  worm.  So  he  let  an  iron  shield  be  made,  for  a  forest-wood 
—  a  wooden  shield — would  be  burned  up  by  the  breath  of 
fire ;  and  with  thirteen  men  (the  thirteenth  is  the  thief  of  the 
cup  who  alone  knows  the  way)  went  to  the  nesa  opposite  the 
cave  and  sat  thereon,  and  Wyi-d  was  very  nigh  him.  Like  an 
Indian  chief,  he  sang  liis  death-song,  recounting  his  life,  and 
deeds  of  war.  "  I  all  remember,  since  I  was  seven  years  old." 
He  bids  his  thegns  farewell,  takes  his  shield  and  war-mail,  not 
naked  now  as  he  strove  with  Grendel,  because  he  has  to  fight 
with  fire.  "Not  one  foot  will  I  fly  the  Ward  of  the  hill ;  but 
at  the  rock-wall  it  shall  be  as  Wyrd  wills,  Wyrd  the  measurer 
of  each  man's  life.  Wait  ye  on  the  hill,  cla<l  in  your  byrnies. 
Then  the  fierce  champion,  brave  under  helm,  beneath  the  stone 
cliffs  bore  on  his  mail-sark."  And  he  saw,  by  the  rock-wall, 
an  arch  of  stoue  standing  and  a  streau)  from  under  it  break 
from  the  mountain ;  the  flood  of  that  bum  was  hot  with  battle- 
fire,  for  it  was  aflame  with  the  breath  of  the  Fire-Drake. 
Enraged,  the  king  shouted ;  stark  of  heart,  his  cry  was  like  a 
storm.  "  His  shout,  clear  sounding  in  battle,  entered  in  under 
the  gray  stone.  Then  the  hoard-ward  knew  the  voice  of  a 
man."  And  first  rolled  forth  the  monster's  fiery  breath  —  hot 
sweat  of  battle,  and  the  earth  roared.  The  lord  of  the  Geats 
upraised  his  shield,  standing  with  his  back  against  the  steep 
rock,  and  the  worm,  rolling  in  curves  and  burning,  moved 
forth  to  the  fight  Beowulf  swung  up  his  hand  and  smote  tlie 
grisly  head  with  his  sword,  but  the  brown  edge  slid  off  on  the 
bone,  bit  too  feebly  on  it,  for  Wyrd  did  not  pennit  him  victory, 
and  in  a  moment  the  king  was  wrapt  in  whirling  fire.  A^ain 
they  met,  and  the  fire  was  worse  than  before,  nor  was  tliere 
any  who  helped  the  hero.  All  of  his  thegns,  looking  on,  fled 
to  the  wood  in  terror  —  all  save  one.  Wiglaf  alone,  whose 
breast  welled  with  sorrows  as  he  looked,  Wiglaf,  Weohstan's 
sou,  one  of  the  Waegmundings,  kinsman  of  Beowulf,  remem- 
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lH>red  the  land,  thi-  folk-rigUts  Beowulf  had  given  liiui,  and 
seized  the  fallow  shield,  and  gripped  hia  ancient  sword  (Oaela 
had  given  it  him,  a  giant's  sword  it  was),  and  t!rie<l  to  his  eom- 

tianions  —  "  We  ])romised,  drinking  mead  in  the  hall  with  our 
ord,  that  we  would  repay  him  with  help  in  need.  Bearer  far 
it  is  to  me  that  flame  should  clasp  me  alon^  witlk  my  ^Id- 
giver  than  that  we  should  bear  home  our  shields  in  safety." 
Then  through  the  deatily  reek  he  waded,  and  stood  beside  the 
king.  "  Well-loved  Beowulf ! "  he  cried,  "  as  long  since  in  thy 
youth  thou  saidst  thy  Honour  should  never  fail,  so  now  strong 
in  deeds,  ward  thy  life.  I  will  stand  by  thee."  Wiglafs 
shield  was  soon  hvirnt  up,  but  he  fought  on  under  Beowulfs 
iron  targe.  The  king  smote  luLtd  again,  but  Naegling,  Beo- 
wulf s  sword,  snapi)ed  asunder,  an  old  gray  brand,  that  never 
before  had  failed  in  liattle,'  at  which  the  Drake  rushed  on  and 
clasped  the  hero  round  tlie  throat,  and  the  king's  life-blood 
bubbled  forth  in  waves.  Now  Wiglaf  struck  lower,  and  his 
sword  dived  into  the  dragon  so  that  the  fire  abated.  Then 
Beowulf  drew  his  deadly  knife,  bitter  and  battle-shar]i,  the 
seax  that  he  wore  on  his  hymie,  and  cut  in  twain  the  worm 
through  the  middle.     Thus  the  kittle  ended. 

But  in  the  ptiisonous  gi-apple  the  king  had  got  his  death 
wound.  It  began  to  bum  and  swell  and  the  venom  Ixiiled  in 
his  breast.  So  be  sat  down,  wisely  thinking,  and  looked  on 
the  giant's  work,  and  how  the  stone  arehea  of  the  cAve  were 
fast  on  the  pillars,  wliile  Wiglaf  washed  bis  wounds  and  un- 
loosed his  helm.  And  then  lie  sjmke,  and  the  whole  scene  has 
a  dim  likeness  in  it  to  the  death  of  Arthur,  as  human,  as 
pathetic  — 

"Now  to  some  son  of  mine  I  would  give  this  Warweed,  had 
it  .so  been  granted  to  me  that  an  heir,  sprung  from  my  loins, 

'  Tlierp  ia  a  curious  pa»H»Be  iiitrodvu'ed  liere  l>y  soni«  IhIc  eililor.  NnoKlinK. 
whii-h  iiiay  mean  Niiilirr,  tliL- su'onl  wliii'li  drivi-s  like  a  iinil  liitn  (lie  fiic  — or 
wrtiniw  witb  ]ewvU«i1  nHlU  In  the  hilt  (Xiimtlriii),',  In  the  WiBkiim  sniin.  U  Ihe 
bi!(it  swiinl  in  Iho  vorlil,  anil  in  h  |Hirt  of  cho  aiii'icnt  stmy  of  AiiKiTlioila)  — 
brfaku,  the  writer  savH,  becaiuiu  tlin  linml  lluit  sir:tyi!il  It  wiiit  tiio  strcnij:  [ut 
the  swiint.  ThU  U  iibHURl.  fur  Beowulf  hml  foiix<it  witli  it  nil  hiH  life.  Hut 
tiie  lutnuion  ii[  tlie  ili-tail  here  ia  ilono  by  Bomu  one  who  had  lieani  of  tlie  Ivn- 
eiiitary  OITb  ruiI  of  his  tii;1it. 

The  IsKeiKl  Knt-N  that  OfTa,  Kettine  realty  Iiir  hid  Ixlnnrl  iliiel  at  Fifiildnr  in 
dofenee  of  hlx  liliud  father  WerQiuiid,  bn>ke  nil  thu  Hwunla  Hint  were  uiye.u 
him  when  he  waveil  theiu  in  Ihn  .lir  —  k»  iiiiKli'v  vhk  hin  streuKth.  At  limt 
Wermuud  remlnrleil  hliii  n(  a  tnaRlc  Kwnrd  that  lim^  sltiei-  lie  hnci  liidilt'n  in 
thn  uanh.  So  bilten  with  ntxl  ami  worms  nnil  lliln  was  Skrep,  for  tiiul  whb 
tlie  swnrd'a  iiniu>>,  thnt  Offa  fiKired  tn  bn-ak  it  and  forlHire  to  tiKht  witli  it 
iu  tlie  iMLltle.  At  I.'wl.  mizry,  lie  ralxnl  It  nud  Htrnek.  mid  Wernmnd  was  Ki\i-<i 
from  iteHgiair  by  liearinf;  the  hiss  Willi  whirh  Skrcp  cut  hia  enemy  iu  half,  from 


should  come  after  me.  Fifty  of  winters  I  held  my  sway  over 
this  people ;  nor  was  there  one  folk-kiug  of  them  all,  of  all  who 
sat  on  ^eir  lauds  around  me,  who  durst  greet  me  with  their 
war-friends,  to  press  on  me  with  the  terror  of  war.  I  tarried 
at  home  on  the  hour  of  my  fate ;  I  held  my  own  fitly  j  I  sought 
out  no  feuds;  I  swore  not  many  oaths  and  kept  them  not;  so 
may  I  for  all  this,  though  sick  with  deadly  wounds,  have  com- 
fort, since  the  Master  of  men  is  not  bound  to  charge  me  with 
murder-bale  of  kinsmen  when  out  of  my  body  life  takes  its 
flight"  It  is  an  English  death,  and  in  the  same  temper  many 
an  English  soldier  has  passed  away.  Nor  is  his  desire  to  see 
the  treasure  less  natural  to  our  nation,  less  characteristic. 
"Nov  hasten,  Wiglaf  beloved,"  he  adds,  "and  view  the  hoard 
beneath  the  hoary  rock ;  bring  it  here  that  I  may  see  the  ancient 
wealth,  the  bright  and  cunninglir-set  gems,  so  that  I  may,  all 
the  easier,  after  the  sight  of  it,  give  up  my  life  and  my  people- 
ship  that  I  have  held  so  long." 

Wiglaf  hurries  to  the  cave,  and  he  beheld  marvels  there; 
glittering  gold  lying  in  the  den  of  the  worm,  vessels  of  old 
time,  pitchers  and  cups,  plates  and  precious  swords  and  helmets, 
eaten  through  and  worn  with  rust,  curiously  wire-enwoven 
armlets,  a  sword  iron-edged,  and,  greatest  of  wonders,  an  all- 
golden  banner  at  rest,  high  over  the  hoard,  curious  handiwork 
woven  with  magic  songs,  and  from  it  shone  so  mystic  a  light 
that  Wiglaf  saw  by  its  gleaming  all  things  in  the  cave.  Then 
he  loaded  himself  with  the  treasure  and  came  forth  to  find 
Beowulf  bleeding  away  his  life,  sprinkled  him  again  with 
water,  showed  him  the  treasure  to  cheer  him,  until  the  last 
words  of  the  old  king,  gazing  sadly  on  the  golden  store,  broke 
from  his  breast.  "  I  thank  the  Glory-king  for  these  treasures 
that  here  I  stare  on,  for  that  I,  ere  I  die,  have  won  them  for 
my  people,  have  paid  my  own  old  life  for  them.  But  do  thou 
supply  the  need  of  my  folk ;  I  may  no  longer  be  here." 

'■  Bid  the  battle-famed        baild  a  banx>w  ap, 

Clear  to  see  when  Bale  is  burnt,         on  the  cliS  above  the  surge ; 

niiich  may  for  my  folk.        for  remembering  of  me. 

Lift  its  head  on  high        on  the  Hrones-ness; 

That  sea-sailinf;  men,        kooq  in  days  to  be, 

Call  it  '  Beowuira  Barrow,'         who,  their  barks  afoam. 

From  afar  sie  driving        o'er  the  ocean  mials." 

Btamlf,  1.  2802. 

Then  he  did  off  from  his  neck  the  golden  ring  and  gave  it 
to  Wiglaf,  also  his  gold-wrought  helm  and  colW  and  bymie. 
"Use  them  well,"  he  said,  "thou  art  the  last  left  of  our  kin- 
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drefi,  of  the  Waegmundinga.  Wyrd  swept  them  all  away,  each 
at  the  fatfil  hour;  caj'ls  in  thtir  strength.  1  must  go  after 
them."  This  was  the  last  word  nf  the  old  man,  the  "last  of  ( 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart,"  Anil  as  Wiglaf  sat  there  mourning 
the  thegns  who  had  been  untrue  to  their  lord,  and  fled  when 
they  should  have  helj«d,  came  stealing  down  from  the  holt 
whire  they  had  refuged,  and,  ashamed,  gaxed  at  Wiglaf  and 
their  king.  Wearied  he  sat,  near  his  lord'a  shoulders,  and 
reproached  them  bitterly ;  and  the  deep  disgrace  it  was  for  an 
English  warrior  to  fail  through  cowardice  in  the  duties  of 
comradeship  is  nowhere  better  set  forth  than  in  the  following 
speech  — 

"This,  in  sooth,  one  may  say,  who  has  a  mind  to  speak  the 
tnith,  that  the  Man-lord  who  gave  fair  things  to  you,  the  bright 
weeds  of  war  in  which  here  ye  stand;  when  at  the  ale-bench  | 
he  allotted  helm  and  byrnie  to  the  sitters  in  hall  (as  a  war- 
leader  tn  his  tliegna,  whom  far  off  or  near,  the  tmstiest  of  men 
he  was  able  to  find)  — has  utterly  wasted  these  weeds  of  the 
battle.  When  War  met  hiiu,  the  king  of  the  fiilk  hmi  iin  cause 
to  boast  of  his  comrades  in  arms.  ,  ,  ,  Too  few  of  those  who 
should  ward  Iiim  pressed  round  their  Lord  when  the  stress  of 
fight  came  ujkju  him." 

"  Now  Bhall  gettiiiB  Kcnw,        KiviiiR  too  of  swonls, 

And  llie  pltiiMiire  of  :i  Immc,         nnd  pusHCKsioii  of  the  land, 

Bt  no  inori!  lo  kin  of  yoiirs ;        and  i-ath  man  of  that  kindred 

Must  iH^ri'ft  of  hind-rit:ht  roam,         wlipii  the  lonis  nha.]]  hear 

From  afar  (of  all  your  fear),        of  your  fli);lit  (to-day). 

Of  your  deep  disKraee.        Death  is  better  far 

Fur  whatever  warrior        than  a  life  of  shaiue  !  " 

lleoirul/,  I.  2864. 

I  have  translateil  this  passage  for  its  historii;  value.  It  equals 
the  passage  in  Tiwitns  which  desci'il>es  the  tic  of  chief  to 
companion  and  compivninn  to  chief  iLinung  the  Germans,  and 
which  recomits  the  shame  that  fell  on  those  who  survived 
their  lonl. 

The  news  of  the  .l.-atli  of  the  king  is  n.iw  carried  to  the 
host  who  wiiiteil  nu  tlic  sea-edge  the  issue  of  the  tight.  The 
messenger  descrilii's  wli;tt  he  has  seen,  anti  tlicn  (relating  in 
an  cpisoilc,  which  I  Inive  elsewliere  sjioki'U  of,  the  blooii-lVud 
between  themselves  ami  the  Sweims)  preili<-ts  tliiit  the  Sweons 
will  come  and  luirry  them  now  that  lieowulf  is  dead.  There 
are  treaaun-s  where  he  lies,  but  none  shall  wear  them  in 
memnrv-  of  the  dead,  neither  warrior  nnv  luaiden  fair;  and 
with  the  word  he  thinks  agitin  of  the  fates  of  war  that  over- 


hung  them  because  "  the  leader  of  their  battle  has  ceased  from 
laughter,  from  sport  and  singing  joy."  Therefore  shall  the 
maidens,  sad  of  mood,  of  gold  bereft,  not  once,  but  often,  tread 
an  alien  land. 

Therefore  shall  the  Bp«ar, 
Many  a  one,  now  momIng-«oId,         be  by  lingers  met  around. 
Lifted  in  the  hands  (of  glioRU)  ;        and  Che  Harp  shall  never  more 
With  its  clanging  wake  the  wairlon,         but  the  Kaven  wan. 
Fiercely-eager  o'er  the  faled,         shall  be  full  of  talking. 
To  the  earn  shall  say       how  it  sped  him  at  the  goi^ns- 
When  be  with  tbe  wolf        on  the  war-atead  robbed  the  slain. 

BemouV,  1.  3021. 

This  is  a  finer  use  than  usual  of  the  common  poetic  attendants 
of  a  battle,  the  wolf,  the  eagle,  and  the  raven.  The  three  are 
here  like  three  Valkyrie,  talking  of  all  that  they  have  done ; 
and  I  have  elsewhere  said  that  the  wild  note  that  fillB  the 
passage  is  repeated  centuries  after  in  the  ballad  of  the  Tvio 
Ravens. 

Then  all  the  host  rose  and  went,  weeping,  to  see  the  king 
where  he  lay,  imder  the  Mess  of  the  Sea-Eagle,  and  the  poet 
(whose  work  is  here  not  a  little  s[H)iled  by  later  insertions) 
paints  the  scene  so  that  we  see  it  with  our  eyes.  They  found 
the  giver  of  rings  dead,  outstretched  upon  the  meadow,  and 
Kaegling,  his  sword,  broken  by  his  side,  and  the  Fire-Drake, 
scorched  with  his  own  gleeds,  fifty  feet  of  him,  on  the  fire- 
blackened  and  blood-stained  ground.  They  saw  the  rocky 
arch  above  the  cave,  and  the  stream  that  rushed  from  it,  and 
Wiglaf,  seated  on  a  stone  in  that  grassy  place,  near  his  dear 
lord,  and  the  shamed  cowards  standing  by,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  all,  shining  as  if  in  mockery,  goMen  cups  and  bowls 
scattered  on  the  grass,  rings  and  jewels,  "swords  that  had 
lain  a  thousand  winters,  it  seemed,  in  the  lap  of  earth,  bo 
rusty,  eaten  through  "  were  they ;  and  above  them,  as  fitted  a 
dead  hero,  as  was  the  honour  of  Scyld  when  he  died,  the 
golden  banner  glistened. 

Add  to  this  the  picture  of  the  host  descending  into  the 
hollow  between  the  cliffs,  and  gathering  round  their  king,  and 
we  see  the  whole  as  the  poet  meant  us  to  behold  it.  Wiglaf 
tells  them  how  bravely  the  battle  was  fought ;  how  impossible 
it  was  to  hold  back  the  prince  from  dying  for  his  folk;  how 
he  had  seen  the  cave  and  the  golden  things  and  home  them 
forth  to  Beowulf  while  he  was  yet  alive.  "  He  bade  me  greet 
yon,  and  prayed  you  to  make  a  high  barrow  for  him  on  the 
clifE.     Let  the  bier  be  made  ready,  and  I  will  show  you  the 


And  the  waimlKh  flame  wax 
Him  wlio  oft  awaiw-ii  iro 
WJipn  the  Btorm  of  arrows, 
S!i<it  abnvo  the  shield  wait, 
Fledged  witli  feathem,  did, 
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wonders  of  the  hoard."  Seven  went  with  him,  and  one  bore 
a  lighted  torch.  Little  was  left  in  the  cave,  but  they  bore  it 
forth,  laded  a  wain  with  the  wi-ought  gold,  heaved  the  dragon 
over  the  cliff,  and  (tarried  the  hoai'-headed  warrior  to  the  point 
of  H rones -naes. 

Now  llie  gleed  shall  fret  — 
£h         r)n  the  War-Ktreiigtb  of  llie  warriors, 
abowDrs  in  the  fl^ht, 
Bcnt  H-Dylng  from  the  Btrings, 
and  the  sluift  its  service, 
following  cm  the  barb. 

Beowulf .  I.  Sill. 

So  cried  Wiglaf  in  his  pride  and  sorrow;  and  they  buniad 
their  king,  as  I  have  told  at  the  bc^nning;  and  then  they  made 
his  barrow  and  sang  his  death-song.  ■ 

Then  the  Weder-folk        worked  upon  tliat  place,  V 

(In  till?  hniiging  cliff,  a  liowe        Uuit  waa  higli  and  broad,  ^ 

By  the  Earers  on  the  waves        far  mid  wide  to  be  descried ;  * 

And  wirliin  a  ten  of  days        tbey  uptimbered  there 

Of  the  Battle-fierce  the  beacon  ;        and  the  best  of  Urandn ' 

With  a  wall  they  wn>uj.'bt  around,        as  nio»t  worthily  (his  men). 

All  the  men  of  wiseHt  niiiul,         mi|:ht  imasltu-  it. 

Then  (hey  did  Into  tlie  barrow        aTiiilfts  and  bright  gems. 

And  the  precious  tilings  »f  price,         all  that  from  tjie  hoaid 

The  high-hearted  men        late  liad  heaved  away  ; 

Let  the  earth  hold  fast       of  the  earls  the  treasure. 

Gold  within  the  grit-wall ;        where  it  now  abidetli. 

Of  aK  little  ase  to  men        as  of  old  it  was. 

Then  about  tlie  barrow        rode  the  Deaslx  of  battle. 

Twelve  in  all  were  they,         tHiirns  of  .ILtlielings, 

AVho  would  speak  their  sadness,         tell  their  sorrow  for  their  king. 

So  with  groaning  sorrowed       all  the  Gfat  folk, 

All  hia  heartli-companions,         for  their  house-lonrs  overthrow  ; 

(^loth  tliey  that  he  was,       of  the  world-kings  all. 

Of  all  men,  the  mihiest,        and  to  men  the  khidest, 

To  his  people  gentlest,       and  of  praise  the  keenest. 

B-!o,r<ulf,  1.  3157. 

With  these  wonls  of  pathetic  farewell  BcoMJuZ/eloses;  and 
I  think  that  this  caiv fully- wrought  conchisiiin,  and  this  retro- 
Rpeetivp  snnimary  of  the  hero'.s  character,  go  far  to  prove,  liow- 
ever  many  ballads  and  lays  may  have  Ixieii  used  by  the  writer, 
that  tlie  poem  was  coiujKised  as  a  whole,  with  one  aim,  by  one 
poet. 


1  BTOHrfn  h 
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iraiisliitioa  reniaio,  but  otberwisa 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE   EPISODES   OF    "  BEOWULF,"   AND   THE    "  FIGHT  AT 

FINN8BURG  " 

The  episodes  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf  are  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  deserve  separate  treatment.  One  of  them  is  connected 
with  the  Fight  at  Finnshurg,  a  distinct  fragment  of  heathen 
English  poetry;  and  this  fragment  is  included  in  this  chaj)- 
ter.  Another,  the  first  episode,  is  the  story  of  Scyld  and  his 
burial,  but  this  belongs  so  plainly  to  the  mythical  elements 
in  the  poem  that  I  reserve  it  for  the  chapter  on  those  ele- 
ments. 

I  begin,  therefore,  with  the  second  episode  which  is  that  of 
Beowulf  s  swimming  match  with  Breca.  On  the  evening  of 
his  arrival  at  Hrothgar^s  court,  Beowulf  is  mocked  by  the 
jealousy  of  Hunferth,  who  is  the  king's  feast-companion. 
"  Art  thou  that  Beowulf  who  strove  with  Breca  in  swimming, 
risking  your  lives  in  the  deep  water,  when  winter's  flood  wel- 
tered with  great  billows  ?  Seven  nights  ye  strove,  and  he  con- 
quered thee  in  swimming."  Beowulf  answered,  full  of  wrath, 
that  Hunferth  was  a  liar,  and  that  the  victory  was  his,  not 
Breca's.  He  describes  his  adventure,  his  battle  with  the  sear 
monsters,  his  coming  to  the  land.^  The  interest  of  the  story 
lies  in  this  —  that  even  if  the  story  be  mythical,  it  is  coloured 
by  the  sea-life  of  our  ancestors  or  of  their  northern  kindred. 
Many  were  the  young  men  in  the  ancient  days  who  cliallenged 
one  another  to  go  forth  in  winter  time  upon  the  sea  to  fight 

1  There  are  those,  of  whom  LAistner  is  the  most  minute,  who  turn  the  whole 
of  this  Breca  and  Beowulf  story  into  a  Nature  myth.  "  Beowulf,  who  is  a 
wind  hero  **  (the  cloud-cleanser,  for  Laistner  makes  Beowa  =  der  Feger,  and 
Wolf=Nebel),  "is  in  this  story  of  Breca,  the  spring-wind.  Breca  is  der 
Brecher,  who  rules  over  the  Brondings,  that  is,  the  sons  of  the  flaming  brand, 
and  is  himself  a  son  of  Beanstan  who  stands  for  Jiohnstein,  the  sun.  His 
swimming  wager  with  Beowulf  through  the  wintrv  sea,  in  the  teeth  of  the  icy 
northern  storm,  means  'the  sun  and  the  wind  fight  with  the  winter.'  "  This 
is  the  most  interesting  of  the  m3rthical  explanations  of  the  story.  There  are 
many  others,  but  they  are  easily  imagined  and  easily  invented. 
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with  whales  and  great  seals  and  the  walrus.*  Five  nights 
Beowulf  and  Breca  kept  together,  not  swimming,  but  sailing 
in  open  boats  (to  swim  the  seas  is  to  sail  the  seas),  then  storm 
drove  them  asunder  when  they  were  near  the  land  —  some 
indented  coast  where  the  searbeasts  had  their  haunt.      "  Flood 

^  I  may  as  well  introduce  here  in  a  note  two  verses  and  a  half  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  which  belong  to  ttiat  early  time  when  Christianity  and  Heathen- 
dom were  still  somewhat  interwoven.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  thev  refer  to  some  whale  or  walrus  hunt  on  the  sea-coast.  The 
lines  seem  apart  from  the  English  type  of  poetry,  and  I  should  conjecture  that 
they  were  carved  much  later  by  some  Englishman  who  had  been  roving  tirith 
the  Northmen,  and  who,  perhaps  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  came  to  France, 
and  left  his  casket  behind  him.  This  inference  is  suggested  by  the  history  of 
the  lines. 

They  are  cut  in  runes  on  the  side  of  a  casket  made  of  whale  or  walrus  bone, 
and  they  record  the  closing  event  of  the  hunt.  On  another  of  its  sides  is  the 
rude  carving  of  a  scene  (as  Bui^ge  has  shown)  out  of  the  Weland  saga.  A 
woman,  Bcadohild,  comes  to  Weland ;  the  body  of  her  murdered  brother  lies 
at  her  feet,  and  another  man,  Kgil,  Weland's  brother,  catches  birds  that 
Weland  may  make  his  feather-garment  for  his  Hight.  Over  his  head  Egili  mav 
be  traced,  written  in  runes.  The  casket  was  found,  as  well  as  conflicting  evi- 
dence will  allow  us  to  judge,  in  the  sacristy  of  a  church  at  Clermont-Ferrand 
in  Auvergne.  Thence  it  came  into  possession  of  a  family  in  Anzon,  Haute- 
Loire,  and  was  used  as  a  work-basket.  The  silver  bands  were  removed  from 
it,  and  it  fell  into  pieces.  In  this  state  it  was  bought  at  Paris  from  an  anti- 
quarian dealer  by  Franks,  who  gave  it  to  the  British  Museum.  The  next  thing 
to  say  is  that  the  maker  not  only  knew  the  Weland  saga,  but  was  also  a  Chris- 
tian, for  on  the  side  opposite  the  scene  from  the  saga  is  carved  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  worship  of  the  Ma^i.  In  runic  writing  near  the  three  men  the 
word  Magi  is  cut.  Stephens  identified  the  carving  on  the  top  and  the  sides  of 
the  casket  as  the  Taking  of  Jerusalem,  the  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  Suckling  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  the  Wolf.  It  is  plain  that  these  identi- 
fications are  disi)utAble.  If  the  Ltitin  wolf-story  l)e  really  represented,  it  suits 
my  conjecture  tliat  the  writer  was  a  Northumbrian  who  went  with  a  Viking  to 
the  Meaitorrancan.  One  side,  long  lost,  has  now,  I  am  told,  been  found,  and 
is  said  to  represent  part  of  the  Siegfried  story. 

Here  are  the  lines,  with  my  translation  — 

Hronaet  ban 
Fiacfloda  ahof       on  ferg(enbyrig) ; 
War^  gasric  grom,       |>aer  be  ou  greut  gitwom. 

[This]  bone  of  the  whale 
Up-heaved  the  flnh-fioods        to  a  fortress  of  waters; 
Sore  the  sea  wailed,        when  he  swam  o'er  the  shiogle. 

The  lines  have  been  translated  in  many  different  fashions;  and  we  owe  to 
Mr.  Sweet  the  explanation  of  (jn^tric  by  f/antecr/^  which  makes  the  last  line 
clear.  But  ho  makes  Jhrjiod a  the  subject  and  ban  the  object.  "  The  iish-dood 
lifted  the  whale's  bones  on  to  the  mainland."  Wiilker  has  shoA^^,  as  I  think, 
the  impossibility  of  this  translati(m.  Flodu  is  a  neuter  plural,  and  must  be  the 
object  after  ahof  and  ban  the  subject.  The  whale's  bone  he  takes  to  mean  the 
whole  whale,  and  translates  '*  the  whale  heaved  up  the  fish-floods."  Ferg- 
(enbyriff)  has  also  its  diflftculty ;  and  Sweet  translates  it  by  '*  the  mainland  " ; 
but,  again,  Wiilker  seems  right  when  he  translates  it  wasserburg^  meeresburg. 
Fergenffirgen,  frequently  means  "  water,  the  se^i,"  and  fergen  byrig  would  be 
"a  sea  like  a  fortress."  Wiilker  does  not,  however,  ask  himself  what  the 
writer  of  the  runes  mw  when  he  was  writing  them,  nor  is  there  any  need  for 
the  harsh  taking  by  him  of  the  bone  of  the  whale  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
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drove  us  apart,"  said  Beowulf,  and  the  whole  description 
breathes  of  the  Northern  seas  — 

Wallowing  waters,        coldest  of  weathers, 

Night  waning  wan ;        while  wind  from  the  North, 

Battling-grim,  blew  on  us ;        rough  were  the  billows. 

Beowulf  J  1.  646. 

A  great  sea-beast  attacks  him,  he  is  drawn  out  of  the  boat  into 
the  sea,  and  plunges  to  the  bottom  with  the  foe ;  but  he  stabs 
him  to  the  heart,  and  rises  again  amidst  the  herd.  It  is  plain 
the  fight  takes  place  near  to  the  land,  for  the  dead  are  lying 
on  the  sea-strand  in  the  morning,  "put  to  sleep  by  swords." 
Beowulf  slays  nine  of  the  nickers,  "  so  that  never  again  they 
shall  hinder  the  journey  of  those  that  fare  upon  the  sea." 
Then  the  sun  arose  — 

From  eastward  came  light. 
Bright  beacon  of  God  ;        the  billows  grew  still ; 
So  that  now  I  could  see        the  sea-nesses  (shine), 
The  windy  rock- walls  1        Wyrd  often  delivers 
An  earl  yet  undoomed,        if  his  daring  avail.  1.  569. 

"  Then  the  flood  bore  me  up  to  the  land  of  the  Fins,  worn  with 
niy  voyage." 

Whether  this  adventure  actually  belonged  to  Beowulf  or  got 
into  his  story  from  some  other  quarter,  makes  little  matter. 
Breca,  who  is  in  the  tale  a  young  fellow,  is  afterwards  chief  of 
the  Brondings,  a  tribe  mentioned  in  Widsith,  The  story  seems 
legendary,  not  mythical ;  and  the  return  of  Breca  to  his  home 
reads  like  a  piece  of  Homer.      When  the  sea  had  upborne  him 

whale.  The  story  told  in  the  lines,  and  I  presume  that  it  is  the  story  told  by 
the  hunter  of  how  he  got  the  ivory  of  the  casket,  seems  to  be  somethiug  like 
this  — 

The  bone  of  the  whale  is  the  ivory  jaw  and  teeth  of  the  Sperm  whale,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  here  made  into  a  casket.  It  is  ttiis,  set  iu  his  mighty  head, 
which  lifts  the  sea  in  front  of  him  as  he  rushes  through  it,  into  a  pil^-up  heap 
of  waters  which,  indeed,  driven  before  him  into  a  wide  curve,  would  closely 
resemble  the  half  circle  of  the  outwork  of  a  fortress ;  and  many  a  time  the 
whalemen  have  seen  the  animal  carrying  the  sea  in  front  of  him  in  this  fashion. 
Or,  our  casket-maker — and  this  explanation  gives  more  meaning  to  the  ferg- 
i^nbyrig) — may  have  seen  the  whale  broach  headforemost  into  the  air,  bear- 
ing up  with  him,  as  it  were,  a  castle  of  water,  a  mountainous  burg  of  sea. 
Then  he  tells  the  rest  of  the  story  of  his  piece  of  ivorv.  Tlie  hunters  drove  the 
great  beast  shoreward,  or  of  itself  it  got  entangled  in  the  shallows  and  reefs, 
mod  there  it  died  on  the  shingle  pierc^  with  lances;  but  before  it  died  all  the 
shallow  waters  of  ocean,  lashed  oy  its  struggles,  wailed  and  mourned. 

If  this  be  a  true  explanation,  it  is  the  rapid  record  of  the  hunt  in  which  this 
very  piece  of  ivory  was  secured ;  and  it  tells  first  of  how  the  whale  behaved  in 
de«p  ocean,  and  then  how  it  died  in  the  shallows.  Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  the 
vindDess  of  the  picture,  and  of  seizing  this  bit  of  our  fathers'  sea-life  clearly, 
this  note  is  not  too  long.    See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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ou  the  land  of  the  Heathoraemas  it  is  said,  "  Thence  he  sought 
his  sweet  home-land,  beloved  of  his  folk,  the  land  of  the 
Brondiugs,  his  fair  city  of  i)eace,  where  he  kept  his  people, 
his  citadel,  his  treasure.  So,  in  good  sooth,  did  the  son  of 
Beanstan  fulfil  against  thee  (Beowulf)  all  the  pledge  that  he 
had  made."  Some  history  lies  at  least  in  the  names,  and 
removes  the  tale  from  the  region  of  pure  myth.  Moreover, 
this  nicker  story,  and  the  description  of  the  nickers  that  lie 
and  sleep  on  the  reefs  around  the  sea-hole  where  Grendel 
lived,  render  it,  I  think,  probable  that  the  walrus  and  the 
greater  seals  lived  in  prehistoric  times  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  that  out  of  them  w^ere  created  by 
the  popular  imagination  the  sea-monsters  of  mythology  and 
legend. 

The  third  episode  is  introduced  in  the  description  of  the 
bard  who,  in  the  morning  after  Grendel's  death,  strives  to 
compose  with  art  a  tale  of  Beowulf  s  exploit,  so  that  he  may 
sing  it  in  the  evening.  Apparently  he  kindles  himself  up  to 
this  creative  endeavour  by  reciting  the  saga  of  Sigemund  the 
Waelsing.  What  we  hear  of  it  in  Beowulf  is  quite  different 
from  the  Norse  or  the  German  versions,  and  is  probably  the 
oldest  lit<^rary  form  of  the  saga.  It  is  not  Sigurd  or  Siegfried 
the  son  of  Sigmund,  who  <les troys  the  worm  (not  here  as  yet 
named  Fafnir),  but  Sigmund  himself;  and  the  bard  at  Hroth- 
gar's  court  looked  back  on  the  story  as  an  old  one.  He  told 
what  he  "had  heard  men  say  of  Sigemund's  noble  deeds,  of 
much  that  was  unknown,  of  the  battles  of  the  Waelsing,  of 
the  feuds  and  the  crime,  of  his  far  journeys  of  which  men 
knew  nothing  certainly,  save  Fitela  (the  Sinfiotli  of  the 
Edda),  who  was  with  him;  for  ever  they  were  true  comrades 
in  all  battles,  and  very  many  of  the  race  of  the  eotens  had 
they  slain  with  swords.  But  to  Sigemund  came  no  little  fame, 
and  after  his  death  it  lasted,  since  the  hero  had  slain  the 
worm,  the  watcher  of  the  hoard.  He,  going  under  the  gray 
stone,  alone  had  dared  the  dreadful  deed.  Fitela  was  not  with 
him.  Yet  his  sword  drove  through  the  wondrous  worm,  so 
that  the  noble  iron  stood  fast  in  the  wall  of  rock.  There  lay 
the  dragon  de^id.  The  offspring  of  Waels  enjoyed  the  hoard 
of  rings.  At  his  own  will  he  bore  into  the  breast  of  the  ship 
the  glittering  treasures.  The  worm  (so  I  read  the  meaning) 
melted  in  his  own  heat.  Of  w\anderers  he  was  the  most 
widely  famed  among  all  people  by  deeds  of  strength ;  a 
shc^lter  of  warriors.  For  that  in  old  time  he  had  honour." 
This    is    all   that    is    said  in   Beowulf  about  the   Volsunga 
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Saga.*  Whether  the  episode  be  as  old,  or  older  than  the  rest 
of  the  poem,  cannot  be  said  for  certain,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  put  it  clearly  forth,  so  famous  is  the  story ;  and  the  rude 
simplicity  of  the  tale,  undeveloped  as  yet  into  the  two  person- 
ages of  Sigmund  and  Sigurd,  makes  for  its  antiquity.  It 
pleases  me  to  think  that  it  is  in  English  literature  we  possess 
the  first  sketch  of  that  mighty  saga  which  has  for  so  many 
centuries  engaged  all  the  arts,  and  at  last  in  the  hands  of 
Wagner  the  art  of  music. 

The  fourth  episode  is  the  story  of  Finn  king  of  Friesland 
over-lord  of  Jutland  ^  and  of  his  sons,  in  battle  with  Hnaef  and 
Hengest  his  lieutenant,  and  of  the  events  which  followed.  It 
is  sung  at  the  feast  in  Heorot  after  the  death  of  Grendel. 
That  it  was  a  well-known  and  popular  lay  is  plain,  not  only 
because  the  bard  sings  but  a  portion  of  it,  as  if  the  rest  were 
well  known  to  his  hearers,  but  also  because  we  possess  a  frag- 
ment of  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,  written  also  in 
English  by  another  hand.  Curiously  enough  this  other  frag- 
ment, which  has  been  entitled  the  Fight  at  Finnsburg,  supplies 
us  with  a  part  of  the  tale  which  is  wanting  in  Beowulf;  and  I 
shall  speak  of  it  before  I  come  to  the  related  episode  in 
Beowulf. 

It  seems  that  Finn,  king  of  the  North  Frisians  and  of  the 
Eotenas,  i.e.  of  the  Jutes,  son  of  Folcwalda,  was  married  to 
Hildeburh,  daughter  of  Hoce  the  Dane  and  sister  of  Hnaef. 
Finn,  angry  with  or  jealous  of  the  Danes,  invited  Hnaef  to  come 
and  stay  with  him  as  guest  (much  as  ^tla  invites  the  Niblungs) 
with  the  intention  of  slaughtering  him.  Hnaef  comes  with 
sixty  men,  and  his  right-hand  man  was  Hengest.  They  are 
lodged  in  a  great  hall  in  Finnsburg  —  Finn's  town  in  Jutland, 

1 1  have  wondered  if  the  phrase  used  about  the  treasure  hid  in  the  dragon's 
cave  in  lines  ;S0<)9,  3072  raav  not  be  a  late  intrusion  into  the  story  from  the 
Volsunga  Saga,  and  related  to  the  curse  which  attended  on  the  hoard  of  the 
Niblungs. 

«  I  follow  Grein  in  the  arrangement  of  this  story ;  but  it  has  been  explained 
in  many  other  ways.  It  is  questioned  whether  this  fragment  relates  the  first 
battle  with  Finn  (as  in  the  story  told  above),  or  whether  it  is  an  account  of  the 
second  battle  in  which  vengeance  is  taken  on  Finn.  It  is  questioned  trho  is 
besieged  in  Finnsburg  — Finn  himself  or  his  enemy?  And  it  is  questioned 
whether  this  fragment  is  part  of  a  larger  poem,  or  the  lay  of  a  single  battle? 
Various  have  been  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
theories  is  such  that  the  main  question — of  what  kind  is  the  poetry?  — some- 
what disappears. 

There  was  no  doubt  a  Finn  saga  sung  all  over  the  coasts  of  the  Northern 
Sea,  with  many  stories  built  into  it,  and  some  of  these  may  have  been,  in 
variant  forms,  carried  on  into  later  sagas.  I  do  not  think  that  this  English 
fra^ent  is  a  part  of  this  larger  saga,  but  that  it  is  a  separate  lay,  of  which 
we  have  lost  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
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—  and  at  night,  when  all  are  asleep,  Finn  and  his  men  sur- 
round the  hall  with  lire  and  sword.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  FiglU  at  Finnshurg  begins. 

This  fragment  of  fifty  lines  which,  for  the  sake  of  form,  I 
s|)eak  of  here  and  not  separately,  is  probably  much  of  the  same 
date  as  the  early  lays  of  Beowulf.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
George  Hickes  on  the  cover  of  a  MS.  of  Homilies  in  the  library 
at  Lamljeth  Palace,  and  published  by  him  in  his  Thesaurus 
Linguarum  Septentrionalium.  The  leaf  itself  has  been  lost. 
We  have  only  the  copy  Hickes  made  of  it.  It  is  a  happy  for- 
tune which  has  selected  so  vigorous  and  picturesque  an  episode 
for  preservation.  The  shout  of  Hnaef,  aroused  from  sleep  by 
the  cry  of  the  besiegers,  his  call  to  his  comrades,  the  fierce  and 
rapid  speech  of  the  warriors  to  one  another,  the  challenges,  the 
delight  in  war,  have  almost  an  Homeric  manner,  and  we  ought 
to  have  some  pride  when  we  think  that  verse  of  this  direct  and 
passionate  character  was  written  by  men  of  our  own  race  so 
many  years  ago. 

Hnaef  ^  had  leaped  to  his  feet  "young  and  warlike,"  at  the 
noise  of  the  foe  outside,  and  cried  aloud  — 

ms  no  eastward  dawning  is,        nor  is  here  a  dragon  flying, 
Nor  of  this  high  hall        are  the  horns  a  burning. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  they  rush  upon  us  here  ;  —        Now  the  ravens  sing,* 
Growling  is  the  gray-wolf,        grim  the  war-wood  rattles, 
Shield  to  shaft  is  answering.        Shining  now  the  moon  is, 
Full  the  welkin  under  ;        now  the  woeful  deeds  arise, 
Which  will  into  making  put        all  this  malice  of  the  folk  I 
But  do  ye  awaken  now,        men  of  war  of  mine, 
Have  your  hands  a-ready,        think  on  hero-deeds. 
Fight  ye  in  the  front,        be  of  liery  mood. 

1  Wiilker  thinks  that  this  yonng  fellow  is  Hengest  and  not  Hnaef.  In  his 
opinion  (and  he  follows  others)  the  fijiht  in  this  fragment  is  to  be  introduced 
between  lines  ll-^S,  \W\  in  livoxrulf,  Hnaef  has  alreaily  fallen,  and  it  is  Hen- 
gest who  si)eak8.    See  for  the  rest  of  this  view  page  :U5  in  the  GrundriM. 

2  Fuf/elas  ninffa*^,  f/yllc:^  f/racf/hama,  is  often  translated,  "the  birds  sing, 
the  cricket  chirjw,"  biit  the  phrase  seems  to  have  no  meaning.  I  think  that 
Hnaef  Is  declaring  that  war  and  fiirhtiiiK  is  come  upon  them,  and  he  uses  the 
well-known  images  of  the  bir<l  and  the  beast  of  battle  to  tell  his  folk  what  is 
at  hand.  The;  fm/elas,  the  "  birds,"  would  th«^  mean  the  ravens  whose  song 
went  with  the  hosts  to  war,  and  .v.'/'^'S  ffraef/Jmrna  wowld  then  be  "the  gray 
wolf  (him  of  the  gray  cloke)  is  howling."  Others,  however,  make  (fraef/hama 
mean  the  "  gray  war  shirt,"  and  t/i/Ile^  "  is  rinj^ng,"  and  this  seems  adopted  by 
the  best  seliolaVs.  If  so,  I  certainly  would  nt)t  retain  the  translation  ot/ugelax 
as  "  birds,"  bnt  take  it  metaphorically,  and  translate  it  "  arrows  "  or  "  spears." 
Both,  when  flying  tlirongh  the  air,  are  spoken  of  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as 
"adders  of  the'  battle,"  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  called 
"  birds."  As  to  the  spears  singing,  yelling  through  the  air,  that  is  a  common 
phrase  in  ancient  folk-poetry. 
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Then  did  many  a  thegn 
Rise,  begemmed  with  gold,        girt  him  with  his  sword. 

*  •  •  • 

And  two  lordly  warriors        went  to  guard  the  doors, 
Sigeferth  and  Eaha,        and  their  swords  they  drew. 
At  the  other  gates  up-stood        ( )rdlaf  and  Guthlaf, 
And  Ileng^st  himself.        He  strode  upon  their  track. 

Gramlf  and  Guthhere,  two  other  warriors,  urge  each  other  on, 
and  a  tierce  hero  cried  aloud,  "  Who  held  the  door  ?  '*  And  the 
answer  came  such  as  Ulysses  might  have  given  in  his  hall  to 
Antilochus. 

Sigeferth*s  my  name,  quoth  he,        Fm  the  Secga^s  lord. 
Widely  known,  a  wanderer ;        many  woes  I  bore. 
Battles  hard  to  bear  I        Here  is  banned  to  thee 
Whatsoever  thou  thyself        wilPst  to  seek  on  me.^ 

Then  was  at  the  wall        wail  of  deadly  battle. 

Then  the  boat-shaped  shield        must  the  bone-helm  break 

In  the  hands  of  heroes.        All  the  house-floor  rang  again  ; 

Till  amid  the  fight        headlong  fell  Garulf — 

He  the  earliest  of  all        of  these  earth  indwellers. 

Son  of  Guthlaf —        good  men  many  fell  about  him. 

High  the  heap  of  corses ;  ^       hovered  there  the  raven, 

Swart  and  sallow-brown  ;        shone  the  gleam  of  swords, 

As  if  all  Finns-Burh        were  with  fire  aflame. 

Never  heard  I  that  more  nobly        sixty  heroes  brave 

Better  bore  themselves        in  the  battle-strife  of  men. 

Never  since  did  swains  of  war        better  pay  for  sweetened  mead 

Than  his  house-carles  then        paid  to  Hnaef  their  due. 

Five  of  days  they  fought        and  there  fell  of  them, 

Of  his  war  men,  none ;        but  well  they  held  the  doors. 

The  few  lines  which  follow  seem  to  tell  that  their  chief  was 
at  last  wounded  to  the  death.  He  said  that  his  bymie  was 
broken,  and  his  helm  cloven,  and  he  gave  over  the  command 
to  another.  But  no  name  is  here  mentioned,  and  we  should 
not  have  known  what  happened  were  it  not  for  the  singer  in 
Hrothgar's  hall.  He  has  taken  up  the  story  at  the  very  point 
where  the  fragment  of  the  Fight  at  Finnsburg  drops  it.  We 
hear  that  it  was  Hnaef  who  was  slain,  and  that  Hengest, 
succeeding  him,  fought  on  until  nearly  all  the  men  of  Finn 
were  slain,  and  among  them  Finn's  sons  by  Hildeburh. 

1  This  is  a  very  doabtfol  translation,  but  I  suggest  it,  and  mean  by  it  "  The 
fate,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  thou  thlnkest  to  inflict  on  me,  will  be  your 
own.  Yon  would  slay  me,  I  will  slay  you;  that  is  determined  for  you."  But 
it  may  be  better  to  translate  it  more  simply  and  literally  "  I  have  l)orne  many 
woes,  hard  battles,  which  are  again  decreed  here ;  which  thou  wilt  seek  with 
me." 

s  This  is  a  guess  at  the  meaning.    There  are  a  number  of  different  readings. 


(ling  revenge  is  contained  in  the  things  done, 
engest  went  with  P'inn  to  Friesland  and  spent  t" 
I  him  and  Jlihleburh.  He  remembered  liis  hin< 
*an  rolled  in  storm,  and  tlie  waves  were  loeked  > 
lie  could  not  go.  But  when  the  winter  was  gon- 
ra  of  earth  was  fair,  he  "  thought  more  of  vengej 
oyaging,"  and  stayed  on  to  slake  his  wrath.  F 
md  Hengest  fell  by  the  hand  of  Hunlafing.^    Nc 

end  there,  for  Guthlaf  and  Oslaf  took  up  the  qi 
V  dead  chieftains  Hnaef  and  Hengest,  and  gather] 
'd  away  to  Friesland.  In  turn,  they  attacked  Fi 
,  stormed  it,  and  brought  death-bringing  sword-ba 
liis  high  l^urg  was  covered  with  the  dead,  and  the 
es  loaided  their  ships  with  his  plunder.     Morec 

Hildeburh  (who,  we  may  imagine,  had  wrougl 
husband),  and  bore  the  royal  woman  back  ovei 

to  the  lianes,  to  her  own  i>eople.     It  is  but  the 

)ry,  but  it  is  of  that  quality  in  the  events  which 

•esh  development  as  singer  after  singer  took  up  t 

situations  are  passionate,  and  the  events ;  and  ev 

d  refit  them  as  he  pleased  and  create  new  one 

they  did  not  get  hold  of  it  in  Iceland,  where  ti 
i  given  it  the  form  it  so  lamentably  lacks  at  pres 
nother  story,  the  story  of  Heremod  (not,  I  1 
hie  Heremod),  was  also  in  vogue  when  Beowulf 
em,  and  was  evidently  used  to  point  the  moral  of 

king;  a  stock  example  of  a  bad  chieftain.  T 
[  in  this  fashion  twice  in  Beowulf j  and  enables 
f)f  the  ways  in  which  the  bards  filled  up  their  sul 
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man  among  the  Northerns,  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the 
Icelandic  sagas,  whom  iK)wer  and  pride  destroy  through  the 
indulgence  of  passion.  Heremod  slew  all  his  servants  till  he 
was  left  alone  in  a  joyless  life ;  he  gave  no  rings  to  men,  and 
when  his  strength  was  decayed,  he  was  betrayed  to  his  foes. 

The  next  episode  is  that  of  Thrytho,  the  wicked  woman,  as 
Heremod  was  the  wicked  king.  She  is  contrasted  (and  lier 
story  is  brought  in  for  that  purpose)  with  Hygd,  the  queen  of 
Hygelac,  young,  wise,  well-trained,  and  generous.  No  one 
daured  look  Thrytho  in  the  eyes,  save  only  her  husband,  and  who- 
ever did,  jmd  for  his  courage,  for  she  had  him  slain.  She 
seems  also  to  have  compassed  the  death  of  her  husband.  But 
afterwards,  driven  by  her  father's  counsel  from  her  country, 
the  mythic  Offa  married  her  and  tamed  her.  But  she  was 
happy  to  be  tamed,  for  great  love  held  her  for  this  prince  of 
heroes.  As  a  violent  woman  stained  with  crime,  she  stands 
alone  in  Beowulf.^ 

The  women  of  BeovmlfsLTe  of  the  fine  Northern  type ;  trusted 
and  loved  by  their  husbands  and  by  the  nobles  and  people ; 
generous,  gentle,  and  holding  their  place  with  dignity.  They 
serve  the  heroes  in  hall  with  the  mead,  not  as  servants,  but  as 
doing  honour  to  their  friends.  They,  like  the  king,  bestow 
gifts.  At  the  king's  death  they  are  regents  while  their  sons 
are  young,  and  can  dispose  of  the  kingdom,  as  Hygd  attempts 
to  do.  Wealhtheow  is  lady  of  the  feast,  and  when  Beowulf 
comes  to  her  husband's  help,  is  mindful  of  courtesies,  and  wel- 
comes him.  Her  heart  is  pleased  when  the  hero  boasts  of  his 
prowess.  When  he  has  conquered  Grendel,  she  is  the  first  to 
speak  to  him  at  the  feast.  But  she  does  all  in  order.  First 
she  speaks  to  her  husband,  then  to  his  nephew  Hrothulf,  and 
claims  the  kindness  of  Hrothulf  for  her  sons.  Her  motherhood 
is  foremost  in  her  heart.  When  she  sees  Beowulf  sitting 
between  her  boys,  she  gives  him  a  jewelled  collar,  and  begs 
his  friendly  counsel  for  them.  Her  last  words  make  clear  that 
she  is  obeyed  like  her  lord,  and  sketch  in  a  moment  the  Teu- 
tonic tie  of  king  to  thegn,  of  people  to  their  king. 

1  Two  aooonnts  seem  to  be  given  of  her,  one  after  another ;  two  forms  per- 
haps of  the  original  saga.  One  represents  her  as  a  termagant  even  after  her 
mmrriage,  the  other  as  mild  and  gentle  after  her  union  with  Offa.  The  other 
ezpbuuUion  which  eives  her  two  different  husbands  and  makes  the  whole 
story  one,  is  given  above  in  the  text.  Suchier  finds  parallels  to  the  story  in 
many  other  sagas.  Thrytho  has  herself  been  compared  with  the  historical 
Cyne^riS,  the  Drida  of  Matthew  of  Paris;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  tale  of 
Dnda  tUlyifped  into  the  legend  of  the  Mercian  Offa  from  the  saga  of  Offa  the 


)unt  of  liis  doings  to  Hygelac. 

nothing  is  said  of  her  personally,  hut  Beowulf's  • 

sets  hefore  us  another  episode  intruded  into  the 
tiiins  a  position  of  affairs  which  we  might  easily 

Icelandic  stories  J  There  has  heen  a  desperate 
en  Hrothgar  the  Dane  Freaware's  father,  and  F 
he  Heathobeardnas,  in  which  Freda  is  slain.     ^. 

feud,  Hrothgar  gives  his  daughter  to  wife  to  Ing 
da,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  custom  of  putting  an  e 
means  of  a  marriage  that  women  have  in  Nortb 

name  of  "peace-weavers."  Beowulf  has  not  i 
b  this  peace  will  last,  and  the  reason  he  gives  illu 
r  a  quarrel  broke  out  again  among  our  forefather 
I  happen,"  he  asks,  "  when  Freaware,  the  Danisl 
les  into  the  hall  of  the  Heathobeardnas,  and  th 

the  slaughter  of  their  folk  that  the  Danes  h 
at  will  happen  when  they  see  with  her  a  g 
les  wearing  tne  sword  of  Froda  ?  "     The  answe 

all  the  character  of  an  extract  from  a  sep 
^rted  in  this  place. 

'he  Prince  of  the  Heathobeardnas  and  his  peopl 
11,  when  Freaware  steps  into  the  hall,  that  t 
ice  who  attends  on  her  (one  of  her  brothers,  of  t 
IS  were  written)  should  boast  himself  there  of  tl 

Heathobeardnas.  On  him  gleams  the  heirloom 
D,  his  hard  and  ring-decked  sword,  a  treasure  of  t 
rdnas.  Then  at  the  beer-drinking  a  gray  sp 
i  see  the  jewelled  hilt,  and  remember  him  of 
th  of  Froda  who  carried  it  of  old.     Wrath  wil 
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Canst  thou  not,  my  friend,        know  at  sight  this  sword, 

Which  indeed  thy  father        into  fighting  bore. 

Underneath  his  hosting-helm,        in  his  latest  hour  ? 

Dear  that  iron  was,        where  the  Dane-folk  murdered  him  I 

Theirs  was  then  the  war-field,        when  Withergyld  lay  low. 

After  heroes^  slaughter !        Keen  the  Scyldings  are  ! 

Now  of  these  same  slaughterers        here  the  son  of  one, 

Prideful  of  his  spoils,        paces  through  the  hall, 

Yelps  in  triumph  of  the  slaying,        bears  with  him  the  treasured  sword 

That  thyself  of  right        should^st  alone  possess. 

Beowulf,  1.  2047. 

Thus  with  bitter  words  he  stirs  up  Ingeld,  till  the  Lady's 
thegn,  for  that  his  father  slew  Froda,  sleeps  blood-stained 
after  the  biting  of  the  bill,  having  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life ; 
but  the  slayer  escapes,  knowing  well  the  land.  Then  the  sword- 
oaths  on  either  side  will  be  broken,  both  by  Danes  and  by 
Heathobeardnas.  Deadly  hate  will  boil  in  Ingeld  —  though  he 
has  caused  the  death  of  the  boasting  Dane  —  and  the  love  he 
had  for  Freaware  will  become  cooler  through  the  waves  of  care. 
Therefore,  ends  Beowulf,  put  no  trust  in  that  alliance  !  ^  It  is 
a  vivid  picture,  and,  as  we  read  it,  a  whole  troop  of  similar 
motives  come  flying  to  its  side  out  of  the  Icelandic  tales. 

The  other  episodes  are  the  death  of  Hygelac,  the  earlier 
events  of  Beowulf's  life,  the  earlier  wars  of  the  Geats.  Of 
these  I  have  already  given  an  account  in  the  story  of  Beo- 
wulf's life.  The  manners  of  our  forefathers,  as  the  tale 
represents  them,  now  remain  to  be  noticed. 

Of  the  customs  of  the  men  and  women  from  whom  we  have 
descended,  and  of  their  types  of  character  much  has  been  told 
in  the  poem  and  in  the  episodes.  We  have  seen  them  as  kings 
and  queens,  and  there  is  a  certain  grave  stateliness  about  their 
bearing  and  speech,  and  about  the  ceremony  with  which  they 
are  approached.  They  are  respected  by,  and  they  respect, 
their  followers.  Rank  is  duly  observed,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
kings  and  nobles  know  the  rank,  the  ancestry  and  the  renown 
of  other  kings  and  nobles  in  other  countries.     The  tie  that 

1  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  same  storv  of  Ingeld  and  Freaware  and  Hroth- 
gmr  in  the  Widsith ;  and  Beowulf's  prediction  (put,  after  the  event,  into  his 
month  to  show  his  wisdom)  was  fulfilled.  Ingeld  did  go  to  war  with  Hrothgar 
his  father-in-law,  to  avenge  his  father's  death.  The  warriors  of  the  Heatho- 
beardnas came  sailing  into  the  same  fiord  that  Beowulf  sailed  into  when  he 
came  to  Heorot,  landed,  stormed  over  the  hill,  and  attacked  Hrothgar  in  his 
halL  Bat  the  king,  though  old,  was  still  dreadful.  Hrothulf,  his  nephew, 
whom  we  hear  of  in  the  poem,  was  faithful,  and  they  stood  hravely  to  their 
armfl  for  the  homestead.  The  Heathoheardnas  were  pushed  hack  to  the  sea, 
and  Ingeld  was  slain.  The  lines  from  Widsith  tell  us  the  story.  "  Hrothwulf 
and  Hrathffar  hewed  down  at  Heorot  the  host  of  the  Heathobeardnas.  There 
tkey  bowed  the  point  of  the  sword  of  Ingeld." 
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knits  the  thegns  —  the  comrades  in  war  and  feast  —  to  the 
king  and  to  eacli  other  is  kept  unbroken,  and  is  the  first  of 
the  duties  of  life.  The  breaking  of  it  through  cowardice  or 
untruth  is  attended  with  mortal  disgrace,  with  outlawry  it 
may  be,  and  brings  dishonour  on  the  families  of  the  cowards. 
Extreme  courtesy  is  the  rule,  rudeness  such  as  Hunferth's  the 
exception ;  and  jealousy  and  drink,  combined  with  a  character 
which  is  itself  violent  even  to  slaying  of  his  kinsmen,  are 
carefully  assigned  as  the  causes  of  this  rudeness.  Hospitality 
and  frank  generosity,  lavish  gifts  and  their  interchange  are 
also  rigorous  duties  of  life.  If  they  drink  hard,  we  have  seen 
that  they  also  sing  well.  Poets  are  always  at  their  feasts,  and 
the  playing  of  the  harp ;  and  singing  and  harp-playing  are  not 
only  in  the  hands  of  professionals,  if  I  may  use  the  word. 
Every  warrior  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  these  arts.  As  to 
the  hardnlrinking,  it  has  been,  if  we  look  into  these  Anglo- 
Saxon  poems,  much  exaggerated.  It  does  not  seem  that  they 
drank  as  hard  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  British  Isles.  Frequently  we  find  passages,  not  only  here 
in  these  early  poems,  but  afterwards,  where  the  man  who  gets 
drunk  is  looked  on  with  scorn  and  reproof.  All  this  is  very 
different  from  the  traditional  image  of  our  English  ancestors, 
w^hich  is  still  painted  of  them  by  some  of  our  own  writers, 
and  by  our  neighl)ours  over  the  channel.  In  Taine's  History 
of  English  Literature  his  sketch  of  the  early  English  folk  is 
ridiculous.  One  would  think  that  the  ancestors  of  the  French 
were  less  greedy,  less  drunken,  less  brutal,  less  vicious  than 
those  of  the  English ;  that  they  were  more  dignified,  more 
loyal,  of  better  manners,  and  of  better  laws,  than  the  Teutonic 
folk.  The  contrary  was  the  case ;  and  as  to  literature,  the 
fonjfathers  of  the  French  had  none  which  time  has  considered 
worthy  to  last. 

There  is,  in  conclusion,  a  word  to  say  upon  the  literary 
merit  of  Beowulf,  and  on  the  Christian  elements  in  the  poem. 
The  first  of  these  Christian  elements  is  the  sense  of  a  fairer, 
softer  world  than  that  in  which  the  Northern  warriors  lived. 
I  shall  draw  attention  to  this  change  hereafter,  but  here  is  an 
instance  of  it.  After  the  description  of  Heorot  among  its 
desolate  moors  the  Christian  poet  writes  —  "/Tie  said,  who  could 
tell  the  tale  of  the  creation  of  men  from  old,^  that  the  Almighty 

1  It  seems  t^  me  (and  i>erhap8  others  have  without  my  knowledge  thought 
the  same)  that  tliis  Christian  piece  may  be  from  Caedmon.    It  reads  like  a 

a  notation,  **  He  who  could  the  <Teati(m  of  men  from  old  relate,  ^Ml^"  and 
le  lines  which  I  have  translated  above  might  be  part  of  the  three  waveaTiniss- 
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had  wrought  the  earth,  the  glorious-glancing  plain  that  water 
girts  around  :  and  in  victorious  jwwer  set  the  gleam  of  sun  and 
moon  to  give  light  to  dwellers  in  the  land,  and  adorned  the 
fields  of  earth  with  branched  and  leafy  trees."  The  lines  seem 
to  have  a  softer  movement  than  the  other  Beowulf  verses,  and 
above  all,  that  sought-out  pleasure  in  natural  beauty  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  pagan,  but  does  eminently  belong  to  the 
Christian  poetry  of  the  English  before  the  Conquest. 

Another  Christian  passage  derives  all  the  demons,  eotens, 
elves,  and  dreadful  searbeasts  from  the  race  of  Cain.  The  folly 
of  sacrificing  to  the  heathen  gods  is  spoken  of;  but  a  kind  of 
excuse  is  made  for  this,  as  if  the  writer  were  sorry  for  his  fore- 
fathers. "They  knew  not  the  Lord  God."  In  another  passage, 
with  curious  forgetfulness  of  this  previous  statement,  Hrothgar 
is  made  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  death  of  Grendel,  and 
Beowulfs  work  is  done  in  the  strength  of  God.  "The  King  of 
Glory  works  wonder  on  wonder ;  let  thanks  to  him  be  quickly 
given.  Now  hath  a  hero,  through  the  might  of  God,  done  that 
which  all  our  wisdom  could  not  do.  Lo,  whatever  woman 
brought  forth  this  son  may  say  that  the  eternal  Creator  was 
gracious  to  her  child-bearing." 

As  to  the  Wyrd,  God  has  either  made  it,  or  He  can  avert  it, 
or  He  is  identified  with  it ;  all  these  ideas  are  expressed.  Then 
there  is  the  sermon  of  Hrothgar  to  Beowulf  after  the  victory 
over  Grendel.  It  is  couched  in  the  manner  of  the  gnomicj  verses. 
G(xl  is  director  of  the  fates  of  men,  and  they  are  many.  A  few 
are  sketched,  and  the  fate  of  the  man  of  mighty  race  who  comes 
to  a  prosperous  kingdom  is  chosen.  He  is  happy,  till  a  portion 
of  pride  enters  into  his  soul  —  pride  which  in  all  early  English 
poetry  is  the  chief  overthrower  of  the  life  of  man  —  and  the 
passage  where  the  slayer  of  the  soul  lodges  the  bitter  arrow, 
the  deadly  sin  of  pride,  in  the  heart  of  the  man  is  a  good 
example  of  homiletic  English  verse,  and  its  metaphor  con- 
stantly occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

The  only  other  point  is  the  belief  in  immortality,  of  which 
the  early  Teutonic  pagans  had  but  a  dim  vision,  for  the  Val- 
halla seems  to  have  been  a  post-Christian  conception.  The 
poet  uses  of  the  death  of  Hrethel  and  others  common  phrases 
like  those  we  find  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chrpnide :  "He  gave  up 
human  joy  and  chose  the  light  of  God  "  or  "  he  chose  the  ever- 
lasting gain."     Wherever  these  phrases  occur,  they  spoil  the 

ing  in  the  MS.  of  the  Genesis  after  the  ICiSth  line.  Those  missing  pages  would 
contain  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  clothing 
oi  the  earth  with  grass  and  trees.    The  Beowulf  lines  are  U2-97. 
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natural  impression  of  the  poem,  and  we  owe  some  thanks  to  the 
poet  that  he  was  merciful,  and  thought  too  well  of  his  original 
story  to  do  much  of  this  kind  of  work. 

When  we  think  of  the  whole  poem  as  it  appeals  to  us  in  its 
unity,  and  ask  ourselves  what  poetic  standard  it  reaches,  we 
must  confess  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  great  poems  of  the  world. 
If  we  think  of  the  date  at  which  it  was  composed,  the  English 
have  a  right  to  be  very  proud  of  it,  for  it  stands  alone.  There 
may  have  been  others  as  good  in  the  vernacular  languages  of 
Europe,  but  time  has  not  chosen  to  preserve  them,  and  this 
which  it  has  preserved  has  a  certain  distinction  in  the  fact  that 
the  story  is  unique,  and  the  Grendel  myth  in  it  stands  alone. 

It  has  been  called  an-  epic,  but  it  has  no  continuous  self- 
evolution.  It  has,  rather,  two  narratives  concerning  two 
remarkable  events  in  a  hero's  life,  each  of  which  might  be 
considered  apart.  It  is  narrative,  then,  rather  than  epic,  but 
it  has  an  epic  quality  in  this  —  that  the  purification  of  the 
hero  —  the  development  of  his  character  to  perfection  —  is  the 
main  motive  of  the  tale.  When  he  appears  again  after  fifty 
years  of  silence,  he  has  tlie  same  moral  dignity,  the  same  equal 
and  heroic  heart  in  age  that  lie  had  in  youth.  But  we  find  him 
in  a  nobler  position.  He  is  not  now  the  isolated  hero ;  he  has 
become  the  father  of  his  people,  the  image  of  a  great  and  worthy 
king.  And  at  the  last  he  dies  for  the  sake  of  his  folk,  and  leaves 
an  immortal  name.  He  knows,  as  he  goes  forth  to  the  dragon, 
that  Wyrd  will  now  conquer  his  lK)dy,  but  she  shall  not  con- 
quer his  soul.  The  moral  triumph  is  attained,  and  fate,  not 
Beowulf,  is  really  conquered  in  the  contest.  This  is  the  puri- 
fication of  the  hero,  and  it  is  the  ever-recurring  theme  of  many 
a  splendid  poem.  The  subject,  standing  thus  at  the  head 
of  English  literature,  has  silently  handed  down  a  great  tradi- 
tion of  which  our  poets  have  not  been  unworthy.  Nor  have 
they  been  unworthy  of  the  character-drawing  which  is  so  excel- 
lent in  this  poem.  The  unity  of  Beowulf  s  character  gives  to 
a  broken-up  poem  some  unity  of  design.  There  is  also  a  force, 
a  clear  outline,  a  distinctiveness  of  portraiture  in  the  other 
characters,  which  foretell  that  special  excellence  in  English 
poetry  —  an  excellence  which  has  made  its  drama  perhaps  the 
most  varied  in  the  world. 

It  is  another  exceU'ence  of  Beowulf  that,  when  we  leave  out 
the  repetitions  which  the  oral  condition  of  the  poem  created 
and  excuses,  it  gets  along.  It  is  rapid,  and  it  is  direct.  The 
dialogue  is  short,  and  says  forcibly  what  it  has  to  say ;  but  it 
says  it  without  much  imagination,  with  scarcely  one  of  those 
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touches  wliich  mingle  earth  and  heaven,  or  which  go  lioiiie  to 
the  depths  uf  the  human  heart.  But  in  luaiiy  places  it  is  imagi- 
native by  its  direct  vision  of  the  thing  or  the  situation  which 
is  described,  and  by  the  short  and  clear  presentation  of  it.  A 
certain  amount  also  of  imagination  collects  round  the  monsters 
of  the  moor  and  se^  but  that  is  rather  in  the  myth  itself  and 
in  our  own  imagination  of  these  wastes  of  nature  than  in  the 
poetry,  though  I  do  not  deny  it  altogether  to  the  verse.  Then, 
again,  the  poem  is  lamentably  destitute  of  form.  Each  of  the 
lays  used  had  no  doubt  its  own  natural  form,  which  we  should 
find  good  if  we  could  isolate  them  one  from  another.  But  the 
poet  did  not  understand  how  to  shape  them  afresh  or  to  inter- 
weave them  well.  The  Grendel  part  is  much  better  done  than 
the  Dragon  part ;  indeed,  there  are  portions  of  this  last  story 
in  the  poem  which  seem  to  have  been  broken  en  the  wheel. 

But  when  all  is  said,  we  feel  that  we  have  sc:ircely  a  right 
to  estimate  the  poem  in  this  critical  fashion  unless  we  could 
have  beard  it  delivered.  To  judge  it  in  our  study  is  like  judg- 
ing an  altar-piece  far  away  from  the  town  and  the  associations 
for  which  it  was  originally  painted.  If  we  want  to  feel  whether 
Beowtilf  is  good  poetry  or  not,  let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  hall 
as  evening  draws  on,  when  the  benches  are  filled  with  war- 
riors and  seamen,  and  the  chief  sits  in  the  high  seat,  and  the 
fires  flame  in  the  midst,  and  the  cup  goes  round  —  and  then 
hear  the  Shaper  strike  the  harp.  With  gesture,  with  the  beat 
ot  his  voice  and  of  the  hand  upon  his  instrument  at  each  allit- 
erative word  of  the  saga,  he  sings  of  the  great  fight  with  Gren- 
del or  the  dragon,  of  Hrothgar's  giving,  of  the  sea-voyage,  to 
men  who  had  themselves  fought  against  desperate  odds,  to 
sailors  who  knew  the  storms,  to  the  fierce  rovers  of  the  deep, 
to  great  ealdormen  who  ruled  their  freemen,  to  thegns  who 
followed  their  kings  to  battle  and  would  die  rather  than  break 
the  bond  of  comradeship.  Then  as  we  im;^e  this,  and  reotl 
the  accented  verse,  sharply  falling  and  rising  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  thing  recorded,  we  understand  how  good  the  work 
is,  how  fitted  for  its  time  and  place,  how  national,  how  full 
of  uoble  pleasure. 


CHAPTER   V 
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ow  that  we  have  gone  through  the  Beowulf  a 
are  in  a  better  position  to  consider  certa 
hich  belong  to  literature,  and  to  those  mythj 
hers  of  poetry.     The  historical  and  geograp 
apart  from  my  subject,  nor  do  they  belong  tc 
the  question  of  the  cycles  of  song  which  \i 
in,  of  the  myths  of  Beowulf  and  Grendel,  of 
gon,  belongs  to  literature  and  to  English  lite 
.8  to  the  cycles  of  song,  we  have  in  the  Beow 
)ic  sagas  which  are  contemporary  with  the  su 
life  of  the  hero,  that  is,  with  the  sixth  cen 
ce  also  in  it  of  still  earlier  cycles.     The  li 
udes  the  songs  sung  concerning  the  earlier'- 
f  before  he  became  king.     I  do  not  mean  the  ( 
ch  was  taken  into  the  legend  of  Beowulf  ai 
death,  but  the  lays  to  which  the  hero  himself 
s  dying.     Then  it  is  also  plain  that  there  wa 
3erned  the  deeds  of  Hygelac,  and  esj)ecially 
sixth  century.     If  Hrothgar  too  was  an  hist 
and  we  may  well  believe  it,  his  doings  at  Hec 
battles  were  sung ;  and  the  mention  of  him  a 
1  Ingeld  in  the  poem  of   Widsith  makes  this  \ 
also  understand  from  the  accounts  of  the  fat 
his  sons  that  there  were  a  number  of  lays  a 
Is,  and  wars  anions  tlie  Swedes.  l):nH»«   rioofc 
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Eginhard  in  the  ninth  century  says  were  collected  by  command 
of  C'harles  the  Great,  but  which  have  unfortunately  been  lost. 

Beowulf  suggests  to  us  the  existence  of  a  still  earlier  cycle. 
Th..*  poets  at  the  court  of  Hrothgar  sing  not  only  of  heroes  of 
their  own  time,  but  of  men  and  women  who  have  passed  away, 
who  have  already  become  legendary.  They  chant  the  deeds  of 
Finn  and  Hnaef  and  Hildeburh  and  Hengest,  of  Ileremod  and 
Healfdene,  of  Hoce  ;  and  the  mention  of  these  names,  outside 
of  Beoimdf,  in  the  poems  of  Widsith  and  the  FighJt  of  Finnshurg 
confirms  the  conjecture  that  there  was  a  whole  cycle  of  lays 
which  preceded  Beotoulf  and  dealt  with  these  partly  mythical, 
partly  historical  personages.  Another  legendary  hero  whom 
we  touch  in  the  later  part  of  Beowulf  is  Uffa,  and  the  stories 
connected  with  him  have  already  Ix^come  lays.  A  yet  older 
lay  is  that  of  Sigemund  and  Fitela,  and  we  are  told  in  Beotvulf 
that  the  story  was  already  ancient  in  the  days  of  Hrotligiir. 
If  Sigemund  be  Siegfried,  and  Siegfried,  as  Vigfusson  thinks, 
Arminius,  we  reach  back,  but  only  through  the  name,  to  the 
first  century.  But  wo  seem  to  l>e  able  to  go  even  farther  back 
to  a  still  earlier  cycle,  to  ]>ersonages  who  are  not  legendary, 
but  mythic.  We  come  on  Ing,  the  first  king  of  the  P];ist 
Danes,  the  divine  root  of  the  Ynglings  as  well  as  of  the  Scykl- 
ings,  of  the  Angles  as  well  as  of  the  Danes,  and  Ing  is,  some  Scay, 
the  same  as  Sceaf.  We  hear  of  Weland,  the  semi-divine  smith, 
whose  name  is  mossed  with  gray  antiipiity.  Most  important 
of  all,  we  have  in  the  legend  of  Scyld  with  which  the  yK)em 
opens,  and  whose  tale  is  the  same  as  Sceafs  —  the  story  of  the 
divine  founder  of  the  Teutonic  trills  north  of  the  Elbe,  the 
earliest  ancestor-god  our  fathers  worshipped.  These  titles, 
these  allusions  belong  to  a  distant  cycle  of  lays,  and  may  have 
been  sung  in  centuries  long  anterior  to  our  poem.  In  this 
point  of  view  then,  that  of  age,  and  suggestions  of  a  still 
greater  age,  the  interest  of  Beowulf  \s  extraordinarily  great. 
Embedded  in  it  we  find  lay  after  lay,  like  fossil  after  fossil  — 
each  of  which  testifies  to  a  different  stratum  of  song. 

The  next  question  has  regard  to  myths  and  mythical  ele- 
ments. There  are  commentators  who  seem  to  make  the  whole 
poem  and  all  the  personages  in  it  mythical.  This  is  to  go  too 
far  in  an  easy  path,  and  to  forget  the  slow  upbuilding,  I  do  not 
say  of  the  poem  as  we  have  it,  but  of  the  subject.  A  common 
nature-mytn  no  doubt  runs  through  the  whole  of  it.  An  histor- 
ical myth  of  great  antiquity,  the  myth  of  Scyld  or  Sceaf,  aj)- 
pears  m  its  introduction.  Added  to  these  mythical,  there  are 
legendary  elements,  which  have  had  either  a  root  in  some 
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actual  historical  event,  or  have  been  connected  with  some  hero 
who  actually  fought  and  ruled,  and  whose  deeds,  passing 
through  legend,  became  part  of  the  folklore  of  the  nations ; 
and  the  half-mythic,  half-real  animals  of  the  sea  in  the  story, 
belong,  I  think,  to  this  folk-tale  element.  Added  once  more 
to  this,  there  are  historical  elements  like  the  battle  of  Hygelac 
with  the  Frisians.^  Thus  myth,  legend,  the  folk-tale  and  a 
little  history  are  conglomerated  in  the  poem.  These  various 
elements  do  not  exist  separately,  or  at  least  it  is  very  rarely 
that  they  do  so.  For  the  most  part  they  interpenetrate  one 
another.  This  is  the  case  in  the  lay  of  the  prince  who  sang  his 
death-song  and  hid  his  treasure ;  who  died  after  all  his  people 
had  perished,  and  whose  treasure  the  dragon  foimd  and 
guarded.  A  possible  bit  of  history,  a  folk-tale,  and  a  dragon 
myth  mingle  in  that  lay. 

Again,  to  leave  out  many  others,  we  come  across  elements 
which  belong  to  commonly  extended  folk-tales  in  the  story  of 
Beowulf's  youth.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  not  esteemed  when 
he  was  young,  and  then  appeared  suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  as  a  great  warrior.  This  is  also  told  of  the  legendary 
Offa,  son  of  Wermund,  and  stole  afterwards  into  the  tale  of 
Offa  of  Mercia.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  well-known  character- 
istics of  the  heroes  of  the  folk-tales  —  a  characteristic  handed 
down  perhaps  from  some  nature-myth  —  that  their  early  years 
are  obscure,  and  their  person  despised,  that  they  are  slothful 
or  have  some  bodily  defect,  and  that  all  in  a  moment,  when 
their  brothers  have  failed,  they  suddenly  shoot  into  i)Ower  and 
intelligence.  The  very  nursery  tales,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  the  folk-tales,  are  full  of  the  dull  boy  who  rises,  like  the 
siui  freeing  itself  from  clouds,  into  the  sudden  and  bold 
adventurer. 

We  get  nearer  to  myth  in  the  nickers  of  the  poem,  but  there 
is  a  mixture  of  natural  fiict  in  the  description  of  them.  These 
great  searbeasts  who  attend  on  GrendePs  dam,  and  guard,  like 
the  herds  of  Proteus,  her  sea-cave,  may  l)e  partly  mythical  — 
images  of  the  monstrous  fury  of  the  waves,  of  the  lower 
powers  of  the  wintry  sea.  We  are  told  that  their  name  is 
afterwards  mixed  up  with  Hnikarr  (who  is  Woden  in  his 
relation  to  the  sea),  and  with  the  Nix,  the  water  demon,  in  his 
various  forms.     But  when  we  touch  them  in  the  poem,  we  are 

1  Hv^elac  became  in  after  days  a  legendary  person.  He  is  identified  with 
Hagleik  of  the  Heiniskringla,  and  with  a  certain  Hu^lacus  Magnus,  of  whom 
an  account  it  given  in  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  wliere  lie  has  become  a  mytliic 
personage,  and  where  the  enormous  strength  of  Beowulf  seems  to  have  been 
added  to  him. 
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with  regard  to  them  on  the  borderland  between  fa(jt  and  mytli, 
for  at  times  tliey  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
tusked  seals,  and  they  are  hunted  by  Hrothgar's  men  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Esquimaux  to  this  day  hunt  the  walrus. 
When  they  are  also  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Beowulfs 
swimming  match  with  Breca,  they  are  half-mythical  and  half- 
actual  sea-beasts,  just  like  the  story  itself,  which  is  myth, 
legend,  and  fact  all  rolled  together. 

These  are  not  pure  myths,  but  there  are  three  things  in  the 
poem  to  which  we  may  give  that  name  —  the  story  of  Scyld, 
the  contention  of  Beowulf  with  Grendel  and  the  dragon,  and 
the  representation  of  Grendel  and  his  dam. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  story  of  Scyld.  It  is  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  poem,  and  is  followed  by  his  burial,  of  which 
1  have  already  written.     Here  is  the  passage  — 

See  now —  of  the  Spear-Danes  we        have  in  Btories  heanl, 
All  the  fame  of  our  folk-kings        in  the  far-off  days ; 
How  the  doughty  nobles  did        mighty  deeds  of  war. 
Oft  lias  Scykl,  the  son  of  Scef,        from  the  Scathers'  host, 
Fn>m  the  multitude  of  tribes,        taken  their  meml-benches ! 
Awe-inspiring  was  that  earl,        since  wlien  erst  he  was 
Found  in  his  forlomness.        Comfort  did  he  find  for  that  I 

Beowulf,  11.  1-7. 

How  he  was  forlorn  is  explained  later  on  in  the  account  of 
his  burial  when  his  subjects  recall  how  he  came  as  a  child  to 
their  shores.  "  They  laid  him,"  it  is  said,  "  in  the  ship's  bosom, 
with  no  less  of  costly  treasures  on  his  breast  than  those  had 
done,  who  at  his  beginning  had  sent  him  forth  of  old,  alone,  an 
infant,  over  the  ocean  waves."  Who  those  were,  none  knew. 
He  had  come  in  a  boat,  drifting  to  the  shores  of  Scania,  and 
when  he  is  launched  by  his  people  into  the  sea  after  his  death, 
and  the  poem  says  "  That  none  knew  who  took  up  that  lading," 
it  refers  to  the  mysterious  Jliose  who  had  sent  him  forth. 

The  next  lines  mark  what  the  God-given  child  di<l  for  Scede- 
land  — 

He  up-waxed  beneath  the  welkin,        in  his  worthy  glories  grew, 

Till  that  every  one,        of  the  folk  abiding  round* 

O^er  the  pathway  of  the  whale,        had  to  pay  him  tribute, 

Had  to  give  him  service.        That  was  a  good  king.  11.  S-H. 

Of  him  was  born  Beowulf  (that  is  the  Beaw  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  genealogists,  not  our  Beowulf,  who  was  a  Geat,  not  a 
Dane),  "the  son  of  Scyld  in  Scedeland."  Then  Scyld  died  at 
his  appoiuted  time,  and  was  buried. 
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This  ia  our  aiioesti-al  luytli,  the  story  of  the  first  ('iiltu re-hero 
iif  the  North.  '■  the  jiatri^'itli,"  us  Rydlwrg  calls  liiiu,  ■'  i)f  the 
royal  fiuuilieH  of  Swedeu,  Denmark.  Aiigehi,  Haxlaud,  aud  Kng- 
land.  We  mi-l,l  s:Ly  that,  S.-.-!.f  (the  Sryhl  of  the  iwem) 
belongs  esjierijill^  u,  Kii^'hiinl.  for  it  in  oiilv  ill  Knglaiid  tliat 
this  myth  h;iw  li.'.n  lavM.TVi^d.  It  is  told,  not  "idy  iu  Beowulf, 
but  by  four  Eiiglis)i  ehionielers,  who  luiil  detail*  not  given  fu 
Beowulf — /Ethel  weard,  William  of  Maliuesbury,  Siuieoti  of 
of  Durham,  anil  Matthew  of  WeBtminster.  The  myth  lasted 
then  in  the  i>oiiiiIaj'  viHce  till  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  ttyd- 
bcTg  says,  with  that  certainty  of  a  theorist  whiuh  awakens 
doubt,  th^it ''  a  I'hi.sQ  examination  shows  that  these  ehruniolen*, 
with  tlic  Beoiriitf  poem,  have  their  information  fi'oin  three  dif- 
ferent sourct^s,  which  again  have  a  common  origin  iu  a  heathen 
myth."  They  describe  the  boat  drawing  near  the  Soanian  land, 
and  a  little  boy  asleep  in  it,  with  his  head  on  a  sheaf  of  corn, 
and  ;irnuiid  bi]ji  treasures  and  tools,  swords  and  coats  of  mail. 
ThelHi:it  is  riclily  adomed,  and  moves  without  sail  or  oar.  The 
pi>(i|il.-  (li;iw  it  iishnre.  take  up  the  boy  with  gladness,  make 
liiiii  ih.-u-  kill-,  :iiid  ciill  liim  .Srff  or  .Sceaf,  bfcau.se  hu  nmc 
to  tlieiii  witli  a  slicaf  of  grain.  This  Sceaf  is  the  same  as  tlie 
Scyld  of  Beoifiilf,  or,  as  S<:yld  in  tlie  jwem  is  the  son  of  Rceaf 
(Earle  trauslati's  iSrt/ld  Sce^mj,  Scj'ld  of  the  sheaf),  the  story 
of  the  father  is  there  attnhuted  to  the  son.  Though  the  tide 
exists  only  in  these  KngH.sh  sources,  yet  the  name  Scef  or  Seeaf 
is  (dsi'where  found  in  Northern  Saga,  and  ai-eonling  to  state- 
ments which  iiiiiy  he  tnued  to  a  Scof  ^14^  Denmark,  Angehi, 
tlie  north  of  Saxhind,  Giitiihind,  and  Bvealaud  were  ruled  by 
him.  "I^egend  <Ierives  from  him,"  says  Rydlwrg,  "the  dynasty 
of  Ui»Hala."  Beoinilf,  as  we  have  seen,  brings  all  the  royiU 
family  of  Denmark  fnnn  ScyUl,  the  son  of  Sceaf,  who  in  the 
Formanna  sognr  is  called  the  g(Nl  <)f  the  Scanians.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  says  tliat  he  nded  in  Angi'ln,  and  the  Anglo- 
Snxon  Chroiiidi',  in  the  comiilete  genealogy  of  Wessex,  tnutes 
bai.'k  to  Sceaf  the  origin  of  tlie  West-Saxon  kings.  He  is  also, 
if  we  may  believe  Ifydberg,'  the  same  !is  Skelfir,  in  the  lee- 
hindic  Sagas,  who  is  the  (nogenitor  of  the  Skjoldings  and  the 
Yuglings,  and  is  further  iiientilied  with  Ileimdal,  the  Vana  god, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Rig,  lived  among  men  for  a  time,  aud 

'  Ryilberg,  T-uI'mir  Mijllu'louii,  pp.  87-06.    W)i«ii  we  have  made  every 

crriileH,  this  bmik  in  a  real  I'oiilriliiitioii  In  NurUiiTD  niytboli^y,  and  the  myth 
of  one  original  niu^eiitor  liero  ot.llie  Dunes,  the  EiijjItBh,  Uie  SaiODS,  and 
olbcrs,  18  rendered  eitreiuely  iiruliable. 
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did  for  them  the  same  good  deeds  that  Sceaf  did  for  Scania. 
He  is  then,  it  seems,  the  mythical  hero  from  whom  the  tribes 
round  the  mouth  of  Elbe,  and  north  of  it  in  Denmark,  South 
Sweden  and  the  islands  derive  their  origin  and  their  civilisa- 
tion. His  story  is  the  myth  of  the  man  who  first  taught  them 
agriculture,  and  this  is  signified  by  the  sheaf  which  is  his  pil- 
low in  the  boat,  and  by  his  very  name.  The  lines  in  Beoimdf 
continue  the  sketch  of  him  as  the  "  culture-hero."  When  he 
waxed  to  man's  estate  he  became,  we  hear,  the  king,  estab- 
lished law  and  government,  and  first  welded  together  from  one 
centre  the  scattered  tribes  into  a  people.  "  All  the  folk  abid- 
ing round  had  to  give  him  service." 

The  question  as  to  the  place  where  he  set  up  his  kingdom, 
and  whence  he  spread  his  cultivating  influence,  also  belongs  to 
the  myth,  and  may  Ix'long  to  the  larger  question  —  Whence,  in 
distant  prehistoric  times,  came  the  Teutonic  Aryans  ?  The  old 
Teutonic  myth  declares  that  out  of  Ash  and  Embla,  two  trees,  the 
gods  made  the  first  human  pair.  These  trees  were  found  upon  the 
seashore,  as  if  they  had  drifted  thither  out  of  the  great  Ocean. 
We  may  infer  then  that  there  was  a  tradition  that  on  some  place 
on  the  seacoast  the  Northern  race  stepped  into  history.  The 
myth  of  Sceaf,  in  all  its  forms,  tells  the  same  tale ;  and  the  very 
region  is  named.  The  coast  to  which  he  conies  from  the  sea  is 
the  coast  of  Southern  Scandinavia.  It  is  in  Scedeland,  we  hear 
from  Beowulf^  that  this  dawn  of  Northern  culture  begins. 
"  Scef,"  writes  JEthelweard,  "  cum  imo  dromone  atlvectus  est 
m  insula  oceani  quae  dicitur  Scani."  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Matthew  of  Westminster  bring  him  to  the  same  place. 
When  he  grows  up,  he  is,  however,  especially  linked  to  Angeln. 
In  the  tale  William  of  Malmesbury  heard,  Sceaf  reigns,  in  a 
town  which  was  then  called  Slaswich,  but  now  Haithaby. 
iEthelweard  tells  the  same  tale  —  "  Anglia  Vetus  sita  est  inter 
Saxones  et  Giotos,  habens  oppidum  capitale  quod  sermone 
Saxonico  Sleswic  nuncupatur,  secundum  vero  Danos,  Haithaby." 
According  then  to  the  English  tradition,  Sceaf  is  our  origin ; 
the  maker  of  the  old  England  realm,  the  root  of  the  English 
stem,  and  probably  the  divine  race-hero  and  then  the  tribal 
deity  whom  the  Angles  worshipped  when  they  came  to  Britain. 
It  is  in  Sceaf  then,  as  I  dare  to  conjecture,  and  not  in  Woden, 
that  we  English  find  our  earliest  origin.  He,  veiled  in  the 
mists  of  ancient  myth,  may  be  our  most  ancient  forefather,  our 
ancestral  god.  The  traditions  of  English  chroniclers  enshrine 
the  story,  and  the  ancient  lay,  of  which  we  here  si)eak,  used  as 
the  introduction  to  Beowulf^  tells  of  him  —  mider  the  name  of 
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his  soil  Scyld  — of  his  advent  to  the  land  wheiiM  our  fatherfti 
i:aine,  of  his  glory,  hia  death,  and  his  romantio  burial. 

Tliia  aiicestoi'-worahip  was  part  of  the  aneieiit  religion  of  the 
Angles,  The  founders  of  their  tribes,  the  heroes  who  tatight, 
them  agriculture  and  organised  war,  who  had  wrought  in&ny 
peoples  into  one  nation,  were  supposed  to  be  still  alive  in  the 
hills  and  barrows  wJiere  they  had  been  buried,  and  to  have  a 
continual  interest  in  their  folk.  In  prfjcess  of  time  they  became 
more  and  more  divine,  and  the  mysterious  passage  of  Scyld 
aftiT  liis  death  into  the  unknown  seas,  and  his  reoeption  by 
iitil,>i.\  i  li-iiiL'-,  iiiu,y  symbolise  his  gradual  rise  from  the  hero 
Jii  ■■  ..    .    \  '.Hi-  personage. 

i:    .  .  .1    '  ■         .iiicfstor-deities  were  greater  Heings.  objeotl' 

mI  .1  :: -...!'iiiri  worship;  aud  I  venture  to  think  that  in  earl^^ 

timi's  till'  Kiiylish  had  very  few  of  these  gods,  and  that  theit] 
fimeujitions  of  them  were  of  great  simplicity.  They  wor- 
sliip|Hid  a  personification  of  the  Heaven,  whom  they  may 
aft<.rward3  have  called  Woden,  and  who  lived,  not  in  the 
shielded  hall  of  Valhalla,  but  in  the  watch-tower  of  a  moun- 
tain fort  in  the  sky.  They  worshipywd  Earth,  the  wife  of 
Heaven,  the  great  Mother  of  all.  They  worsbijjped  their  Son, 
whom  after-ages  called  Thor  or  Thunder,  "  the  farmer's 
friend,"  the  god  of  the  work  done  on  the  soil  of  the  earth,  the 
glorious  summer  who  fights  with  the  wintry  giants  and  with 
the  monsters  who  make  the  blight  and  the  fog  —  a.  personi- 
fication of  the  beneficent  and  renewing  jKiwers  of  nature. 
This  is  the  Trinity  which  includes,  as  I  permit  myself  to 
think,  all  the  great  gods  reverenced  by  our  English  foi-e- 
fathers.  The  complicated  mythology  which  in  after  times 
the  Norsemen  made,  partly  out  of  old  heathen  and  partly  out 
of  Christian  elements,  and  which  we  are  actnistonied  to  impute 
to  our  forefathers'  religion,  was,  it  seems  to  me,  at  first 
unknown  to  them.  If  we  would  realise  what  the  English 
thought  of  religion  when  they  came  to  our  i.sland,  we  must 
clear  our  minds  of  these  late  conceptions,  and  think  only  of 
the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  and  the  Summer;  of  the  Father 
and  Mother  of  all  things  and  of  their  Son,  who  mat/  have  been 
called— for  we  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not  —  by 
the  English  equivalents  of  Woden,  and  Frigg,  and  Thor.'  As 
time  went  on,  new  forms  of  these  old  thoughts  produced  new 
deities.     We  have  instinccs  of  these  in   tlic   two  goddesses 

1 1  linve  placnl  n  ante  nt  the  <-nil  o!  iWm  voliitiie  iiii  tlii<  rclatiun  of  Wmlen  tn 
Si-puf.  luiil  iiti  Ilic  qiitiHtiiiii  SIN  III  A'tii'tlii:r  Miv  .\tiKlux  gnvK  tlic  iinmu  □(  Wixleu 
tu  tbeit  Lighest  CJihJ. 
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named  by  Baeda — Rheda  (Hrede)  and  Eostra  (Eastre), 
natureKleities,  both  of  them  probably  personifications  of  the 
glory  and  brightness  of  the  summer.  Kheda,  according  to 
Grimm,  is  the  shining  and  renownful  goddess ;  Eostra  the 
radiant  being  of  the  dawn,  of  the  upspringing  light.  It  was 
the  worship  of  this  latter  goddess,  and  not  of  Balder,  that  the 
Christian  priests  found  so  deeply  rooted  among  the  English 
I)eople  that  they  adopted  her  name  into  Christianity,  and 
transferred  it,  with  all  the  thoughts  that  belonged  to  her  myth, 
to  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  They  could  not  afford 
to  lose  all  the  emotions  which  belonged  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Winter  by  the  Summer.* 

In  opposition  to,  and  beneath  these  beneficent  powers,  were 
the  personifications  of  the  destroying  and  harmful  powers  of 
nature,  of  the  deep  abyss  of  darkness,  of  the  winter,  the  frost 
and  storms,  of  the  deadly  vapours  of  the  moorland  and  the  fen, 
of  the  angry  and  overwhelming  waves  of  the  sea  —  the  crea- 
tures of  the  dark,  the  giants,  the  ogresses,  the  fierce  elves  of 
the  wood,  the  furious  wives  that  rode  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
who  afterwards  rose  into  goddesses  or  sank  into  witches  —  the 
demons  of  sea  and  land  and  sky.  These  could  scarcely  be 
called  objects  of  worship,  but  objects  of  fear  who  were  hated 
by  the  strong,  and  propitiated  by  the  weak.  Wells,  stones, 
trees,  hills,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  in  nature  received 
veneration,  and  finally  behind  them  all  rested,  it  seems,  the 
Wyrd,  the  Fate-Goddess,  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  men,  who 
tended  to  become  in  men's  minds  supreme  even  over  the 
highest  gods.  This  was  the  simple,  rude,  primeval  religion  of 
the  early  tribes  who  came  over  to  England,  and  their  sacrifices 
and  feasts  were  probably  imageless. 

The  early  nature-worshi])  contained  in  this  religion  is  par- 
ticularly enshrined  in  the  second  myth  of  which  we  have  here 
to  spoak,  —  the  myth  of  Beowulf ;  not  of  the  quasi-historic 
hero  of  the  poem,  but  of  his  name-sake  the  son  of  Scyld, 
whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies  call  Beaw  and  who  is 
usually  styled  Beowa.  His  mythical  deeds,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously explained,  were  transferred  in  process  of  time  to  the 
hero  of  the  poem,  and  we  may  therefore  consider  them  in  that 
connection.      Beowulf,  in  his  youth,  overcomes  Grendel  and 

>  Rhedmonath  a  dea  illomm  Rheda,  ciii  in  illo  sarriflcabant,  nominatur  . . . 
Antiqni  An^Iorum  populi,  ^ens  mea  .  .  .  apud  eo.s  Aprilin  E8tamionath,  qnoii- 
<iain  a  dea  illorum,  quae  Eostra  vocabatur  . .  .  nomeii  habnit :  a  cujiis  nomine 
none  paseliale  tempuH  ro|pioniinant,  consueto  antiquae  observationiH  vocabulo 
gaudik  novae  solennltatis  vocantcs.      Baeda,  De  temj>orum  ratiojie,  cap.  13. 
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his  dam,  and  in  his  old  age,  the  dragon.     In  the  liitti^r  ati'tfe 
he  dies  himself. 

Both  uontest,s  are,  at  least  partly,  two  different  forms  (modi- 
fied by  local  elementa)  of  the  same  original  nature-myth  of 
the  Sub  overeomiiig  tee  !Night,  of  the  Night  overcoming  the 
Sun.  Among  the  Northern  tribes  who  had  only  tiro  seasons, 
this  daily  contest  was  extended  to  the  yearly  incurring  battle 
between  Winter  iind  Summer!  between  the  frost  and  storm- 
giants  who  destroyed  men  and  tlie  labours  of  men,  and  the  bright 
beings  who,  canning  in  the  ennimer,  brought  life  and  fruitful- 
nesa  and  peace  to  men.  Varied  modifications  of  this,  arising 
fi-om  peculiar  features  of  the  scenery  and  climate  in  which  the 
inheritors  of  tlie  general  myth  lived,  were  continuously  made. 
Grendel  and  his  mother,  when  we  consider  them  as  mythical, 
represeut  not  so  much  the  fierce  winter  powers,  as  the  winter 


welter  and  destroying 
i;  ;inu  aiotifi  with  that,  the  horror 
.  ,.i .  ■  .  .  i.ii  the  fringe  of  inhabited 

I  ;uk1  tlie  moor;  the 
,'i]t  (li:illi  ^Liid  disease  to  men  and 
i-il,  till'  rncrwiiehning  and  deatroy- 
V  til  wliic'h  tlLC  moorland  seemed  to 
I  then  symliiilise  the  Summer  who 
IS,  the  stionn  bitnger  of  light  and 
dragon  story  is  another 


powers  on  the  sea-«oa8t,  the  dem< 

strength  of  the  slur 

and  the  pestilii   ■    ii 

land  which    i  - 

malarious  fngw  w'-.iir] 

vegetation,  the  hiiiu 

ing  rains  and  h:iil  ai 

give  birth,     liecwnll 

puts  an  end  to  Uk'Si 

fruitfuluess,  the  savi 

form  of  the  same  root- th might,  and  we  need  not  particularise 

it  too  much.      Some  have,  «'itli  great  nicety,  ma^le  Grendel 

represent  the  wild  sea  of  the  sjiriiig  equinox,  and  the  dragon 

the    storms   of  October  and    November,    in    fighting  against 

which  the  summer  dies,     liut  when  the  myth  first  arose  there 

was  none  of  this  complex  thinking.     It  was  a  kind  of  childish 

story  almut  summer  and  winter,  about  storms  and  calm,  sue.h 

as  might  arise  to-day  iii  <iree]dand. 

The  genera!  statement  is,  then,  that  the  whole  tale  of 
Beowulf  and  Grendel  and  the  dragon  had  its  fur-tiff  origin  in 
the  myth  of  the  Sunnner  con<pieritig  the  Winter.  But  there 
are  special  elements  in  the  myth  of  Grendel  ami  Beowulf 
which  make  this  general  statement  juiulequate.  The  Grendel 
story  seenis  to  nie  the  acorn  of  the  whole  poem,  the  aboriginal, 
primeval  matter.  The  theory  which  some  have  started,  that 
the  dragon  st.iry  w:i,>i  the  rarliest,  and  that  Grendel  was  grafted 
Ujxm  it,  ap])ear.s  to  lie  wanting  in  the  sensitive  instinct  for  what 
is  old.  The  dragi>n  tain  i"«  the  ancient  myth  of  the  serpent 
Darkness  attacking  the  Light,  but  it  is  that  myth  in  a  some- 
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what  modern  shape,  degraded  into  one  of  its  thousandfold  forms 
in  the  Folk-Tales,  and  centuries  later  than  a  grim,  gray-haired 
creation  like  that  of  Grendel.  It  is,  however,  uplifted  to  a 
higher  level  in  the  poem,  though  still  further  modernised,  by 
being  moralised.  The  composer  of  Beowulf  intended,  I  think, 
and  this  seems  also  Professor  Earless  view,  to  represent  mider 
the  destroying  fires  of  the  dragon,  the  evil  forces  which  injure 
just  government  and  noble  kingship,  and  which  are  overthrown 
by  the  self-sacrifice  of  Beowulf  for  his  people.  The  dragon 
myth  in  Beoivulf  seems  to  be  a  modern  form  of  the  ancient  myth, 
and  to  have  been  made  more  modern  by  an  ethical  direction. 

It  is  very  different  with  Grendel.  His  story  is  the  antique 
matter  of  the  poem,  and  it  is,  as  it  stands,  unique.  It  received 
no  further  circulation,  and  it  awakens  great  curiosity.  The 
name-itself  of  the  monster  is  a  puzzle.  Grimm  connects  it  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  grindel  (a  bolt  or  bar),  a  word  found  in  various 
forms  among  the  Teutonic  languages.  It  carries  with  it  the 
notion  of  the  bolts  and  bars  of  hell,  and  henc^e  of  a  fiend.  He 
compares  it  to  the  German  hollriegel  (a  hell-bar),  hence  the 
devil  or  the  devil's  own  ;  and  he  compares  Grendel,  thus  derived, 
with  Loki,  whose  name  he  links  to  Itihin,  to  shut  up.  This  is 
somewhat  far-fetched,  and  a  much  simpler  etymology  has  been 
suggested.  Ettmiiller  was  the  first,  I  think,  to  connect  the 
name  with  grindan^  to  grind,  to  crush  to  pieces,  to  utterly 
destroy.  Grendel  is  then  the  tearer,  the  destroyer,  and  if  we 
bind  him  up  as  a  water-spirit  with  the  stormy  sea,  this  deriva- 
tion well  expresses  the  crushing  and  battering  force  of  the 
waves  that  grind  the  rocks,  break  up  the  ships,  and  rend  the 
seamen.  But  I  suspect  that  the  name  belongs  to  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  Teutonic  tongue  —  to  a  language  as  old  as 
the  hills  —  such  as  was  spoken  in  the  Stone  Age  to  which  I 
should  like  to  refer  the  myth  of  Grendel.  It  may  have  come 
to  the  Teutons  through  the  Celts;  and  indeed  the  only  resem- 
blances to  it  I  have  been  able  to  find  are  Celtic. 

With  regard  to  the  conception  and  story  of  Grendel  and  his 
mother,  there  are  two  questions  to  ask.  First,  Is  there  any- 
thing like  it  in  the  myths  of  other  countries  ?  aYid  secondly. 
Is  there  anything  that  resemblcF  it  in  after-story  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  there  are  general  resemblances  in 
many  demoniac  and  robber  forms,  in  the  Rakshasas  of  India, 
and  other  oriental  persons  who  are  cannibals,  and  in  all  the 
ogres  of  the  Folk-Tales.  Polyphemus,  too,  lives  in  a  cave  by 
the  sea,  and  devours  men.  The  story  of  Cacus  may  1m?  com- 
pared.    But  these  have  no  closeness  to  the  subject-matter  of 
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\TURE  uiur.  ^H 

think  of  tho  giants  of  ^H 
o  dwell,  like  Or<>ndel,  ^H 
me  tl>e<  hill-folk;  the^  ^H 
)ut  who  are  also  con-  ^^M 
i  the  liiige  indwellera  ^H 
■  cliffa  which  nin  \xu\k    ^^ 


Greiuicl.  Wi;  como  nearer  to  it  when  vp  think  of  the  giants  of 
the  NortliL-rn  imagination,  the  eotens  who  dwell,  like  Orendel, 
in  the  wild  wastes,  who  afterwards  become  the  hill-folk;  the 
trolls  who  live  in  the  crags  and  oaves,  but  who  are  also  con- 
ceived, in  the  earlier  and  simpler  way,  as  the  liiige  indwellera 
of  the  dark  caves  under  the  overhanging  cliffa  which  nin  t>ank 
from  the  Iwach  of  the  great  ocean  which  elaapfl  the  Earth. 
Grendel  may  be  a  local  personifi cation  of  one  of  tfaene  gianta, 
with  traits  adiled  to  hira  derived  from  the  scenery  nf  the  plane 
whore  tlio  story  first  ui)grew,  and  I  daresay  something  of  this 
coniu'iit.iiiu  enteri'd  into  him.  But  there  is  more  in  him.  He 
heliint;s  not  only  to  the  sea,,  but  to  tlio  moor  and  the  marsh, 
aii<i  tiiDst'  will)  ii;ive  made  him  the  perttonitication  of  the  ]>tiigiia 
111  ilii'  ;.i.i-..,;m  ;t.  Till,  and  Beowulf  the  healthy  storm  wind  tliat 
i[i-'      ■       i'   ■!' .nily  vapour,  have  something  to  say  for  them- 

-<■■   ■         !■       iiline  the  conception  of  Grendel  to  this,  and 

l<<  '  '  <  <. I  1 1K'  -'[i,  is  to  be  too  fond  of  a  single  idea.    He  is  a 

niixtiirc  of  many  things,  the  last  result  of  a  number  of  rude 
folk-ideas.  The  nearest  parallel  to  him  which  I  have  been  able 
to  Hud  is  a  Celtic  myth,  and  it  seems  to  l>e  of  the  same  great 
age  which  I  impute  to  Grendel.  In  it  also  the  thoughts  of  the 
sea  and  the  moor  are  combined,  not  of  the  moor  itself,  Init  of 
the  luists  and  waters  of  the  moor.  For  Grendel  is  essentially 
a  watei-demon. 

In  the  mythic  history  of  Ireland,  the  Fomori  disturb  I'ar- 
tholon  and  his  people  nnderthe  leatlership  of  a  giant  and  hia 
mother.  The  Fomori  are  monsters,  one-handed,  one-footed. 
Their  name  is  derived  from /oniKmi  (under  seas),  and  they 
are  water-demons  who  are  hostile  to  men,  who  i>ay  unwelcome 
visits  to  the  land,  who,  dwelling  in  the  seas,  have  [wwer  over 
the  ocean  and  lakes,  who  are  also  mythic  representations  of 
the  mists  and  baleful  fogs,  the  cold  and  stormy  winds  that 
injure  the  farmer's  work.  The  Welsh  have  also  a  Mallt  y 
Nos,  the  Night  Atallt,  a  she-demon  associated  with  the  cold 
malarious  fogs  on  marshy  lands  at  night.  Now  these  Fomori, 
demons  like  Grendel  of  the  sea  and  mist,  but  also,  like  him, 
semi-human,  are  fought  with  by  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand, 
and  conquered,  as  Grendel  is  by  lieowulf ;  and  this  battle  is, 
of  coiirae,  as  tliat  of  Heowulf  also,  made  by  the  uiythologists 
into  the  dispersion  of  the  mists  by  the  sun,  and  the  stilling  of 
the  winter  storms  and  sea  by  the  triumphant  summer  sun.' 
It  is  cnrions  that  in  the  Beowulf  myth  Grendel  loses  his  arm, 

I  Fur  alt  tliis  I  riiftT  my  renders  tci  tlip  IIII.h.rt  f.,rlur,'ii  of  IS81i.  lij  Jobn 
Rliys,  I'rofussor  of  CpHIc  al  U " 
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but  in  the  Irish  myth  that  Nuada,  the  conqueror  of  the  Fomori 
loses  his  hand ;  like  Tyr,  when  in  the  Norse  tale  he  binds  the 
Fenri  wolf.     The  hantl  business  is  thus  reversed. 

I  have  also  found  in  Curtins^s  Myifis  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ire- 
land an  independent  parallel  to  the  rending  away  of  GrendePs 
arm.  It  is  in  the  Tale  of  the  Seven  Brothers  and  the  King  of 
France  (p.  270).  The  King  of  France  loses  his  children,  and 
asks  Finn  to  help  him.  He  sails  over  the  sea,  and  one  of  the 
seven  brethren  with  him  is  Strong.  They  hear  that  when  a 
child  is  born  to  France,  a  hand  comes  down  the  chimney  and 
takes  the  child  away.  On  their  arrival  a  child  is  born,  and  at 
the  dead  of  night  the  hand  descends  and  gropes  for  the  child. 
"  Strong  caught  the  hand,  and  it  drew  him  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  chimney.  Then  he  pulled  it  down  to  the  ashes,  again 
it  drew  him  up."  All  night  this  struggle  continued,  and  every 
stone  in  the  castle  of  the  King  of  France  was  trembling  in  its 
place  from  the  strife.  But  at  break  of  day  Strong  tore  from 
its  shoulder  the  arm  with  the  hand,  and  there  was  peace. 
Then  they  go  to  find  the  other  three  children,  and  find  them 
drawing  water  to  cool  the  shoulder  of  MacMulcan,  from  whom 
the  arm  has  been  torn.  They  deliver  the  children,  and  Mac- 
Mulcan, who  has  a  sister,  pursues  them.  They  saw  the  sea 
raging  after  them.  "  That  is  MacMulcan,"  says  Wise,  another 
of  the  seven  brothers.  This  daemonic  sea-fiend  drags  the  ship 
down,  and  they  are  only  saved  by  Strong  making  a  flail  out  of 
MacMulcan,  and  thrashing  the  head  off  his  body  on  the  ship ; 
and  the  sea  is  filled  with  blood.  This  is  a  curious  parallel. 
Strong  is  of  course  the  same  as  Strongback  in  the  common 
folk-tale;  but  nevertheless  he  suits  with  Beowulf s  mighty 
strength.  The  sailing  over  the  sea  is  like  Beowulf  s  voyage. 
The  trembling  of  the  house  in  the  strife  is  like  the  shaking  of 
Heorot.  The  rent  arm  is,  of  course,  a  similar  incident.  By 
itself  it  might  only  be  a  coin(!idence,  but  what  follows  is 
remarkable.  MacMulcan  is,  like  Grendel,  a  creature  of  the 
sea,  is  identical  in  the  tale  with  the  raging  sea.  His  head  is 
struck  off,  and  the  sea,  as  in  Beovmlf  is  filled  with  blood.  He 
has  a  sister,  like  GrendePs  dam,  a  female  demon.  I  wonder 
if  the  Grendel  tale  may  not  be  a  Celtic  story,  which  in  very 
ancient  times  became  Teutonic.  These  are  the  only  simili- 
tudes to  Grendel  of  sufficient  importance  I  have  been  able  to 
recover,  and  they  point  to  the  myth  of  Grendel  being,  as  I 
maintain,  of  a  primeval  age,  of  the  age  of  the  giant  rather  than 
of  the  hero  myths;  that  is,  it  existed  before  the  myth  of 
Beowa,  which  was  afterwards  bound  up  with  it.     The  deadly 
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iiiflueiKjes  of  nature  were  probably  impcrauualeil  before  tbe 
benf^tii'eiit  influeiicea, 

It  was  necessary,  since  80  muoh  has  been  made  of  it,  to 
discusa  tbia  story  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  the  Nature- 
mythologists;  biit  I  think  that  we  may  wander  far,  and  with 
great  vagueness,  in  that  ilireotiun.  I  am  luiiuh  mora  disposed 
to  refer  tlie  whole  story  of  Grenilel  to  such  a  tale  as  may  have 
arisen  all  over  tbe  North  ia  the  remoter  diiys  of  history,  in 
very  early  times  a  general  tale  might  bsve  grown  Up  of  the 
Stmj^gle  of  the  tirst  Teutonic  settlers  with  the  aboriginals  wlio 
lived  ill  caves  in  the  unknown  lands,  and  whose  size  would  tie 
magiiilicd  by  sui>erstiHous  dread.  There  are  stories  of  this 
kind  in  leeianit,  of  wights  who  lived  in  deep  and  glontny 
caverns.  There  is  a  cave-dweller'a  tale  (edited  by  O.  Vigfue- 
Bon),  and  the  cave-wight  in  it,  whoso  burning  eyes  are  like 
two  full  luoona,  chants  monstrously  and  in  a  big  voice  a  song 
whi''h  is  supjinspd  to  be  a  death-song  over  the  oave-kiu  of  th& 
rmiiitc\ .'  Xn  tl(ii[|,t  if  such  a  story  was  nsed  in  a  heroic  tale 
like  ISi'i, trill/,  injtlLS  uf  nature  would  Iw  mixed  up  in  it,  iiud  it 
wouhi  ln!  bandied  as  poets  handle  folk-tales.  It  would  lose 
the  simple  form,  the  naturalness  of  narrative,  and  tivke  heroic 
projiortions  with  a  semi-divine  element  mingled  up  with  it. 
Now  if  such  a  conjecture  were  hereafter  to  be  rendered  prob- 
able, we  might  find  that  the  story  as  it  stands  in  the  Grettis 
Saga  would  be  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  quasi-historical 
source  of  the  Grendel  atoiy. 

As  to  tlie  after  existence  of  the  story,  that  fortunately  lies 
plain  before  us.  The  first  time  that  any  one  who  knew  tlie 
lleowulf  i>oem  read  the  Grettis  Saga,  he  recognised  his  ohi 
attip  lain  tan  cc  under  another  form,  and  s;iid  to  himself  that  tlie 
sti>ry  of  Grendel  liad  been  brought  over  to  Iceland  from 
JSeandinavia  or  England,  or  that  the  same  thoughts  out  of 
which  the  (Jrendel  story  grew  took  a  similar  form  in  similar 
eircnni stances  of  climate,  In  a  land  incessantly  covered  with 
dark  and  dangerous  mists.  The  point  of  difference  is  that 
Glam,  who  ri'prcscnts  Grendel,  has  nothing  to  do  with  seas 
and  waters,  nor  is  he  a  ]n-imeval  demon.  He  is  only  the 
embodied  ghost  of  a  thrall  into  whom  tlu;  demon  nature  of  the 
Hamitcr  he  has  slain  has  entered.  The  si-mi-<Iivine  element 
is  altofjrtlier  gime  imt  »(  Iiiui.  Hut  tin'  tight  of  Giettir  with 
him  is  very  similar  to  tlie  light  of  Ileuwidf  with  Grendel. 
Farther  on  iu  the  tale  is  another  parallel.     Grettir  overcomes 

'  Grettm  Saj;a>  MaguussoD  aad  Morris,  Notes,  p.  3TT. 
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a  giant  who  lives  in  a  cave  underneath  the  waterfalls.  This 
second  tale  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  fight  of  Beowulf 
with  Grenders  dam,  and  is  connected  not  with  the  sea,  but 
with  the  turbident  waters  of  the  earth.  I  content  myself  with 
<[uoting  from  Morris  and  Magnusson's  translation  the  pas- 
sages out  of  the  saga  which  was  probably  written  down  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

It  is  told  in  the  story  that  the  valley  where  Thorhall  fed 
his  sheep  was  so  haunted  that  his  shepherds  were  evilly 
entreated,  and  none  at  last  could  be  got  to  tend  the  outlying 
folds.  But  in  the  end  he  found  a  herd  —  Glam  by  name  — 
"  huge  and  uncouth,  with  gray  and  glaring  eyes  and  hair  that 
was  wolf-gray,  who  was  minded  to  do  the  work.'^  This  is  a 
description  which  recalls  Grendel,  and  the  things  afterwards 
told  of  his  ways  are  also  in  tune  with  the  monster.  Folk 
cannot  abide  him ;  he  is  a  loather  of  church  song,  and  his 
whoop  is  as  big  as  his  body.  Moreover,  he  is  pagan  at  heart. 
"  The  ways  of  men,"  he  says,  "  were  better  when  they  were 
heathen."  He  goes  forth  to  the  hills  on  Christmas  Eve  and, 
like  Grendel,  into  the  heavy  weather  —  thick  mirk,  roaring 
wind,  and  driving  snow.  The  haunter  meets  him,  and  next 
day  he  is  found  dead,  blue  as  hell  and  as  great  as  a  neat  — 
a  thing  of  loathing.  But  he  begins  a  new  life  and  haunts  in 
his  turn  instead  of  the  haunter,  slaying  those  who  meet  him, 
riding  the  house  roofs  at  night,  a  dreadful  scather  of  men,  and 
worse  in  winter  (here  the  old  myth  creeps  in)  than  in  summer. 

Thorgaut,  a  tall  strong  man,  says  that  he  will  serve  Thorhall 
the  farmer,  and  strive  with  Glam.  But  on  Christmas  Eve  he 
is  slain,  and  Glam  waxes  mightier  now  and  slaughters  the 
cattle  and  the  neat-herds  at  the  farm,  till  all  men,  save  the 
farmer  and  his  wife,  flee  from  the  place;  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  whole  valley  would  be  laid  waste.  News  of  this  is 
brought  to  Grettir  as  news  of  Grendel  is  brought  to  Beowulf, 
and  he  has  like  Beowulf  the  strength  of  many  men.  So  he 
comes  to  Thorhall-stead  and  says  that  he  will  have  a  sight  of 
the  thrall  and  lies  down  at  night  in  the  hall  waiting  for  Glam, 
and  the  hall  was  all  broken  and  wrecked,  as  Heorot  was  after 
the  strife.  Then  there  is  a  great  battle  which  is  like  the 
battle  between  Beowulf  and  Grendel.  "  Light  burned  in  the 
hall  through  the  night,  and  when  the  third  part  of  the  night 
was  passed,  Grettir  heard  huge  din  without,  and  then  one  went 
up  upon  the  houses  and  rode  the  hall  and  drave  his  heels 
against  the  thatch  so  that  every  rafter  cracked  again.  That 
went  on  long,  and  then  he  came  down  from  the  hoiuse  and  went 
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to  the  iloor;  Liml  aa  the  door  opened,  Grettir  saw  that  the 
thrall  stretched  in  his  head  which  aeemed  to  him  monstrously 
big  and  wondrous  thick  cut. 

"Glam  fared  slowly  when  he  came  into  the  door  and 
stretched  himself  high  up  under  the  roo^  and  turned  looking 
along  the  hall,  and  laid  his  arms  on  the  tie-beam  and  glared 
inwards  over  thn  place.  The  farmer  would  not  let  himaelf  be 
heard,  for  he  deemed  he  had  had  enough  in  hearing  liimself 
what  had  gone  ou  oatside.  Grettir  lay  quiet,  and  moved  no 
whit ;  then  Glaiii  saw  that  sonte  bundle  lay  ou  the  seat,  and 
therewith  he  stalked  up  the  hall  and  griiipeil  at  the  wrap[>cr 
wondrous  hard ;  but  Grettir  set  his  foot  against  the  beam,  and 
moved  in  no  wise ;  Glam  pulled  again  mueh  harder,  but  still 
the  wrapper  moved  not  at  all ;  the  third  time  he  pulled  with 
both  hands  so  hard  that  he  drew  Grettir  upright  from  the 
seat ;  and  now  tliey  tore  the  wrapper  asunder  between  them. 

"Glam  gazed  at  the  rag  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  wondered 
much  who  might  pull  so  hard  against  him ;  and  therewithal 
Grettir  ran  under  liis  hauda  and  yrijjijed  him  round  tlie  mid- 
dle, and  bent  back  his  spine  iis  hard  as  he  might,  and  his 
mind  it  was  that  Glam  should  shrink  thereat;  but  the  thrall 
lay  so  haril  on  Grettir's  arms  that  he  shrank  all  aback  because 
of  Glani's  strength. 

"  Then  Grettir  bore  liank  Ix'fore  him  into  sundry  seats  ;  but 
the  seat  beams  were  driven  out  of  ])lace,  and  all  was  broken 
that  was  before  them.  Glatn  was  fain  to  get  out,  but  Grettir 
set  his  foot  against  all  things  tliat  he  might;  nathlcss  Glam 
got  him  dragged  from  out  the  ball ;  tliei-e  had  they  a  wondrous 
hard  wrestling,  because  the  thrtill  had  a  mind  to  bring  him  out 
of  the  house ;  but  Grettir  saw  that  ill  !is  it  was  to  deal  with  Glam 
within  doors,  yet  worse  woidd  it  be  without,  therefore  he  strug- 
gled with  all  his  might  and  main  against  going  out-a-doors. 

"Xow  Glam  gatheied  up  his  strength  aud  knit  Grettir 
tow.irds  buu  when  thcj  lanie  to  the  outer  door;  but  when 
Giettii  saw  that  lie  iniglit  not  set  his  feet  against  that, 
all  of  a  sudden  in  one  lush  he  drii\e  his  haiilest  against  the 
thrall's  breast,  and  spurned  iHitli  feet  againtit  the  half-sunken 
stone  tliat  stood  in  the  threshold  of  the  doorj  for  this  the 
thr.all  was  not  rcjuly,  for  he  Imil  beyn  tiingnig  to  draw  Grettir 
to  him,  tlieiefore  he  reded  akick  .vnd  spun  out  against  the 
door,  so  that  hia  shonldi'is  t  .luglit  the  ui>por  door-case  and  the 
roof  buist  asunder,  both  i.ifti  is  and  fm/en  th.itch,  and  there- 
tt  ith  he  fell  open-armed  aback  out  ol  the  house,  aud  Grettir 
over  him. 
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Bright  moonlight  was  there  without,  and  the  drift  was 
broken,  now  drawn  over  the  moon,  now  driven  from  off  her ; 
and,  even  as  Glam  fell,  a  cloud  was  driven  from  the  moon 
and  Glam  glared  up  against  her.  And  Grettir  himself  says 
that  by  that  sight  only  was  he  dismayed  amidst  all  that  he 
ever  saw. 

"  Then  his  soul  sank  within  him  so,  from  all  these  things, 
both  from  weariness,  and  because  he  had  seen  Glam  turn  his 
eyes  so  horribly,  that  he  might  not  draw  the  short-sword,  and 
lay  wellnigh  'twixt  home  and  hell.  But  herein  was  there 
more  fiendish  craft  in  Glam  than  in  most  other  ghosts,  that 
he  spake  now  in  this  wise  — 

"  Exceeding  eagerly  hast  thou  wrought  to  meet  me,  Grettir, 
but  no  wonder  will  it  be  deemed,  though  thou  gettest  no  good 
hap  of  me ;  and  this  must  I  tell  thee,  that  thou  hast  got  half 
the  strength  and  manhood  which  was  thy  lot  if  thou  hadst  not 
met  me :  now  I  may  not  take  from  thee  the  strength 
which  thou  hast  got  before  this ;  but  that  may  I  rule,  that 
thou  shalt  never  be  mightier  than  now  thou  art ;  and  nathless 
art  thou  mighty  enow,  and  that  shall  many  an  one  learn. 
Hitherto  hast  thou  earned  fame  by  thy  deeds,  but  henceforth 
will  wrongs  and  manslayings  fall  on  thee,  and  the  most  part 
of  thy  doings  will  turn  to  thy  woe  and  ill-hap ;  an  outlaw 
shalt  thou  be  made,  and  ever  shall  it  be  thy  lot  to  dwell 
alone  abroad;  therefore  this  weird  I  lay  on  thee,  ever  in 
those  days  to  see  these  eyes  with  thine  eyes,  and  thou  wilt 
find  it  hard  to  be  alone  —  and  that  shall  drag  thee  unto 
death." 

"  Now  when  the  thrall  had  thus  said,  the  astoniment  fell 
from  Grettir  that  had  lain  on  him,  and  therewith  he  drew  the 
short-sword  and  hewed  the  head  from  Glam,  and  laid  it  at  liis 
thigh." 

The  next  parallel  to  Beowulf  in  the  Grettis  Saga  is  still 
more  remarkable.  The  parts  of  Grendel  and  his  dam  are 
reversed.  It  is  the  Troll-wife  who  goes  forth  to  a  certain 
house  to  slay  and  cut  men  to  pieces  and  to  carry  them  off  to 
her  cave  under  the  force.  It  is  the  man-giant  who  stays  at 
home  in  the  cave.  The  creatures  are  water  dwellers  and  are 
mixed  up  with  the  powers  of  water  like  Grendel  and  his 
mother.  The  cave  where  they  dwell  and  the  firelight  in  it  are 
like  the  cave  and  the  fire  in  the  ancient  poem.  The  battle 
with  the  giant  in  it  is  as  like  the  battle  with  Grendel's  dam  as 
the  previous  battle  of  Grettir  with  the  Troll-wife  is  like  that  of 
Peowulf  with  Grendel.     The  Troll-wife  dies  of  the  loss  of  her 
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arm  as  Grenilel  liies  of  the  same  loss.  The  tearing,  rending 
anil  battering  iluwn  of  the  house  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Gren- 
(iel.  When  Gwttir  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  waterfall  and 
plunges  iuto  thi'  boiling  wave  aud  dives  under  the  waterfall  to 
rea,ch  the  cave  while  the  priest  sits  waiting  above,  we  reeall 
Iteowulf  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  Ness  and  diving  iuto  the 
wplter  of  water  and  up  into  the  cave,  while  the  thegns  sit 
waiting  on  the  rocks  above.  When  Grettir  slays  tlie  giaut 
:tii(l  the  waves  of  the  force  are  stained  with  blood  and  the 
[hi'iest,  belipviuj;  Grettir  dead,  goes  home,  we  remember  the 
bhtod-stained  sea  and  that  the  thegns  of  Hrothgar  returtied, 
thinking  that  iifowulf  was  dead.  There  is  eveu  a  parallel  in 
one  of  the  words  used.  The  giaiit  fights  with  a  glaive  which 
cuts  and  thrusts,  and  the  saga  says  that  men  emailed  that  weapon 
"heft-sax."  Huniting,  the  sword  Hunferth  lends  to  Beowulf, 
is  called  hae_pni'v<'.  and  the  term  occurs  only  this  once  in  the 
whole  of  Aughi-Siixon  literature.  The  question  then  arises, 
Did  it  slip  from  Beowulf  iuto  the  Grettis  Saga  ? 

Here  are  the  parts  uf  the  story  neressary  to  quote.  They 
are,  as  befoi'e,   taken  from  Morris   aud  Magnusson's  transla- 

Steinvor,  the  good  wife  of  Sandheaps,  has  lost  her  good  man 
and  her  house  carle  by  a  haunting.  lilood  was  left  in  the 
house,  alKiut  thi'  outer  door,  Gn'ttir  heard  the  tale  and  says 
that  he  will  abide  the  night  in  the  house,  and  he  lay  down 
but  did  not  take  off  his  idothes.  "When  it  drew  towards 
midnight  he  heard  great  din  without,  and  thereafter  came  into 
the  hall  a  hntas  Troll-wife,  witli  a  trough  in  one  hand  and  a 
chopper  wondrous  great  in  the  other;  slie  peered  about  when 
she  came  in  and  saw  where  Guest  (this  was  Grettir's  assumed 
name)  hiy,  and  ran  at  him,  but  he  sprang  up  to  meet  her,  and 
they  fell  a-wn-stliug  terribly  and  struggled  together  for  long 
ill  the  h;dl.  Siie  was  the  stronger,  but  he  gave  kick  with 
craft,  iimi  all  tliat  was  before  them  was  broken,  yea,  the  cross- 
panelling  uitlial  (if  the  chamljer.  She  draggeil  him  through 
the  door,  and  .so  into  the  outi'r  doorway,  and  then  he  betook 
himself  to  struggling  haiil  against  her.  She  was  fain. to  drag 
him  from  the  house,  but  might  not  till  they  had  broken  away 
all  the  fittings  of  the  outer  door,  and  borne  thom  out  on  their 
shoulders;  then  she  lalioured  away  with  him  down  to  the 
rivt-r.  right  down  to  the  dei-p  gulf. 

"  liv  tlu-n  was  liucst  exceciiing  weary,  yet  must  he  either 
gatlii-r  his  rni-ht  together  or  he  east  by  herinto  the  gulf.  All 
niglit  did  tliey  eont'ud  ill  sueh  wise.  ,  .  .     Hot  now  when  they 
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came  to  the  gulf  of  the  river,  he  gives  the  hag  a  swing  round 
and  therewith  got  his  right  hand  free,  and  swiftly  seized  the 
short-sword  that  he  was  girt  withal,  and  smote  the  Troll  there- 
with on  the  shoulder  and  struck  off  her  arm,  and  therewithal 
was  he  free,  but  she  fell  into  the  gulf  and  was  carried  down 
the  force." 

So  ends  the  first  fight,  but,  as  in  Beowulf ,  there  is  another 
underneath  the  waterfall.  Grettir  is  sure  that  there  is  more 
to  be  known  of  these  monsters,  and  he  passes  to  the  cliff,  fifty 
feet  above  the  whirlpool,  and  girt  with  the  short-sword  leaped 
off  the  cliff  into  the  force. 

"  And  Grettir  dived  under  the  force,  and  hard  work  it  was 
because  the  whirlpool  was  strong,  and  he  had  to  dive  down  to 
the  bottom  before  he  might  come  up  under  the  force.  But 
thereby  was  a  rock  jutting  out,  and  thereon  he  gat ;  a  great 
cave  was  under  the  force,  and  the  river  fell  over  it  from  the 
sheer  rocks.  He  went  up  into  the  cave,  and  there  was  a  great 
fire  flaming  from  amidst  of  brands ;  and  there  he  saw  a  giant 
sitting  withal,  marvellously  great  and  dreadful  to  look  on. 
But  when  Grettir  came  anigh,  the  giant  leapt  up  and  caught 
up  a  glaive  and  smote  at  the  newcomer,  for  with  tliat  glaive 
might  a  man  both  cut  and  thrust ;  a  wooden  shaft  it  had,  and 
that  fashion  of  wea])on  men  called  then,  heft-sax. 

'^  Grettir  hewed  back  against  him  with  the  short-sword,  and 
smote  the  shaft  so  that  he  struck  it  asunder;  then  w^as  the 
giant  fain  to  stretch  abaxik  for  a  sword  that  hung  up  there  in 
the  cave;  but  therewithal  Grettir  smote  him  afore  into  the 
breast,  and  smote  off  well  nigh  all  the  breast-bone  and  the  belly, 
so  that  the  bowels  tumbled  out  of  him  and  fell  into  the  river, 
and  were  driven  down  along  the  stream ;  and  as  the  priest  sat 
by  the  rope,  he  saw  certain  fibres  all  covered  with  blood  swept 
down  the  swirls  of  the  stream ;  then  he  grew  unsteady  in  his 
place  and  thought  for  sure  that  Grettir  was  dead,  so  he  ran 
from  the  holding  of  the  rope  and  gat  him  home.  Thither  he 
came  in  the  evening  and  said,  as  one  who  knew  it  well,  that 
Grettir  was  dead,  and  that  great  scathe  was  it  of  siu'.h  a  man. 

"  Now,  of  Grettir  must  it  be  told  that  he  let  little  space  go 
betwixt  his  blows  or  ever  the  giant  was  dead.  Then  he  went 
up  the  cave,  and  kindled  a  light  and  esi)ied  the  cave.  The 
story  tells  not  how  much  he  got  therein,  but  men  deem  that  it 
must  have  been  something  great.  But  there  he  alnxle  on  into 
the  night ;  and  he  found  there  the  Ixmes  of  two  men,  and  bore 
them  together  in  a  bag ;  then  he  made  off  from  the  cave  and 
swam  to  the  rope  and  shook  it,  and  thought  that  the  priest 
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would  l)e  there  yet;  Imt  when  he  knew  that  the  priest  liad 
goue  home,  t)ieii  must  he  draw  himself  up  by  strength  of 
baud,  and  thus  he.  came  up  out  ou  to  the  cliff." 

The  i)arallel  is  very  close,  and  three  su^eations  may  he 
made  oonceming  it.  Either  the  Beowulf  Saga  was  known 
over  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  its  lays  came  from  Norway  or 
the  Western  Ish^s  to  Iceland  with  the  first  settlers ;  or  some 
of  the  roving  Iculandeis  liad  heard  of  the  tale  in  England,  and 
lirunght  it  hack  to  Iceland  in  a  broken  fashion  ;  or  there  was  a 
tale  older  than  Bfoumif  itself  —  a  combination  of  a  nature- 
myth  and  a  fnlk-tale  —  which  was  common  property  of  the 
Nortlimen,  am!  out  of  which  the  Grendel  story  in  Beowulf,  and 
tlie  Glam  and  Troll  story  both  grew  independently  of  each 
other. 

One  nioro  parallel  suggested  in  tlie  Ccrrpua  Poelieum  Boreaie 
(vol.  ii.  p.  503)  i-emaiiis  to  be  noticed.  "In  the  English  poem 
of  Et;.-r  ;n.a  Gi-inie  in  the:  IVrrv  MS.,  thi/iv  is  thi-  echo  of  the 
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nuiy  !"■  tlu-  List  tiaditi-.iuil  .irsiviidant.  i>f  tlu>  hrfti-sax,"  15.-o- 
wuiCs  h'fjl-mece.  1  do  not  see  iiiiicli  in  the  sword-iKirt  of  this 
parallfl.  The?  kttefl-^nece  in  Beoteiilf  jm  not  Beowulfs  sword 
Imt  iniiiferth's,  and  tlicjugli  it  is  famous,  it  woidd  scarcely 
K-come  traditional,  as  it  fails  in  tlie  enfoiiiitrr  with  Grendel. 
The  only  i-eally  mythic  sword  in  Ikmndf  is  the  ancient  swonl 
of  tlie  cave  itself,  and  of  that  nulliin;,'  is  i-eally  h^ft  but  tho  liilt. 
There  are  swords  enough  to  get  Egeking  from  witliout  tracing 
it  to  a  failure. 


CHAPTER  VI 

WALDIIERE 

It  is  a  curious  question  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  story  of 
Beowulf  and  Grendel  did  not,  like  the  other  sagas  of  the  North, 
l)ecome  a  part  of  the  Norse-German  cycle  of  romance.  The 
story  stops  dead ;  we  hear  no  more  of  it.  The  Goths  or  Jutes 
who  dwelt  in  the  north  of  Denmark  and  Southern  Sweden 
possessed  it.  The  Danes  of  the  islands  possessed  it.  It  passed 
downwards  to  dwell  among  the  Angles,  and  the  story  may  have 
reached  the  sea-board  Saxons  who  came  to  England.  But  it 
gets  no  farther.  Why  did  it  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
old  Saxons  ?  Why  did  it  not  become  a  part  of  Northern 
German  legend  ?  It  does  not  do  so ;  there  is  no  trace  of  it. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  the  conjecture  that  it  was  one  of  the 
ancient  songs  to  which  the  Franks  listened. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  Angles  alone  threw  the 
myths  and  tales  of  it  into  lays,  and  that  when  the  whole  body 
of  them  emigrated  to  our  island,  they  left  the  Continent  naked 
of  the  tale.  It  would  not  have  had  time  then  to  become  a  pai-t  of 
German  saga.  If  the  Danes  had  put  it  into  verse,  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  was  not  carried  into  Northern  Germany. 
I  conjecture  then  that  something  broke  the  literary  connection 
on  the  Continent,  or  that  the  story  was  developed  only  when 
the  Angles  got  into  Britain. 

Again,  if  the  Jutes  or  Saxons  had  it,  why  are  there  only 
vague  traces  of  it  in  place  names  in  our  Southern  England  ? 
I  conjecture  again  that  the  stories  were  not  shaped  into  verse 
by  the  Jutes.'  Or  it  may  be,  since  they  were  a  small  party  of 
warriors  and  had  so  desperate  a  bit  of  hghting  to  do,  that  they 
would  think^  if  they  had  the  songs,  more  of  slaughter  and  of 

1  Unless,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  there  were  Jutish  or  Frisian  settlers 
on  the  sea-board,  south  of  the  Forth,  among  whom  the  Angles,  on  their  arrival, 
found  the  lays  of  Beowulf  existing.  Such  a  discovery,  if  we  may  with  any 
probability  imagine  it  —  would  be  likely  to  awaken  in  the  Angles  a  fresh 
interest  in  their  own  form  of  the  Beowulf  lays,  and  to  increase  the  vogue  of 
the  lays. 
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if  there  also  they  died  out,  or  existed,  not 
as  a  folk-tale.  Tt  was  ]>erhai»s  in  that  form 
Norway  and  thence  to  Iceland,  if  we  may  e 
the  similarities   between  the   i^eownlt  sior^ 

* 

Glam  and  the  Troll-wife  in  tlie  legend  of 
more  likely  conjecture  is  that  these  similarii 
landic  rovers  bringing  back  the  story  from  E 
Had  the  story  really  been  established,  eve 
think  we  should  have  had  some  further 
Norse  tales. 

I  am  inclined  then  to  come  to  the  conclusi 
alone  retained  the  Beowulf  lays,  or  alone 
poem.     If  this  have  any  truth  in  it,  it  isolal 
us.     But  if  we  may  be  proud  of  this,  we  mt 
another  consideration.     The  Norse  and  Te 
developed  on  the  Continent  and  in  Iceland  i: 
carefully  worked  and  treated  with  art.     The 
poetic  power  to  do  this  work.     But  after  the 
century  the  story  of  Beowulf  underwent  n< 
ment,  and  what  we  have  of  it  is  rudely  wrou| 
not  blame  tlie  Northern  Englishmen  too  muc 
was  not  time  to  work  further  at  the  tale.   Th< 
the  Nortliumbrian  poetry,  and  when  literatu 
Wessex  by  iElfred,  soutliern  Englishmen  s 
little  care  for  poetry  of  this  kind,  and  little  j 
tive  invention.     Beowulf  stands  alone  then,  ^ 
at  along  with  the  carefidly  wrought  tales  of 
rie,  like  some  crag  of  IMutonic  rock,  rugged  a 
which  rises  among  the  later  strata  of  a  gent 
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1800,  we  know  tliat  one  at  least  of  this  new  cycle  of  tales  — 
one  wliicli  belonged  to  the  Tlieodrie  eyele  ami  was  embodied  in 
the  Yilkina  saga — was  domesticated  in  England;  and  it  one 
of  them.  aii<l  one  uf  the  least  important,  is  found  in  a  Southern 
English  dialect,  it  is  of  the  highest  probability  that  others 
wer«  also  written  down  from  the  songs  of  wandering  bards. 
But,  if  they  exitited,  they  have  all  perished.  No  land  was  ever 
more  ravaged  hy  successive  wars  than  the  land  of  ancient 
English  1it«rature.  Scan^ely  a  shred  of  romantic  manuscript 
survives ;  so  thorough  in  destruction  were  pagan  Dane  and 
Christian  monk,  were  the  years  of  ignorance,  of  long  neglect, 
of  the  tyranny  of  Latin,  of  the  harrying  of  the  monasteries  by 
war  and  by  refonn,  of  modern  fires  and  modern  damps. 

The  discovery  of  almost  every  inijiortant  extant  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  has  been  of  s))ecial  interest.  And  the  discovery 
of  the  {)arcliment  leaves  which  tell  us  that  the  English  had 
examples  before  them  of  the  Norse-German  cycle  after  the 
age  of  .Beowtt//"  does  not  want  the  element  of  sensation.  Pro- 
fessor Werlauff,  looking  through  a  great  mass  of  loose  papers 
in  the  National  Library  at  Copenhagen,  tuiiied  up  two  vellum 

Kges  of  a  great  age  whi<!h  had  been  used  for  the  binding  of  a 
ttk,  and  saw  that  they  were  covered  with  Old  English  lines 
of  verse,  sixty-two  lines  in  all.  How  they  came  to  Denmark 
no  one  could  tell,  but  it  was  conjectured  that  when  Thorkelin 
searched  England  for  Anglo-Kaxon  manuscripts  anil  found 
Beoiculf,  he  picked  up  also  these  two  pieces  of  parchment  and 
brought  them  with  him  to  Copenhagen.  Werlauff  liauded 
them  on  to  Stenhens  to  edit,  and  the  litei-ary  exultation  of 
this  scholar  at  the  discovery  makes  his  little  book  u[ion  them 
pleasant  reading. 

He  found  that  the  two  sheets  were  not  continuous  but 
different  portions  of  the  jwetn,  and  conjectui-ed  that  the  whole 
of  the  story  had  been  in  manustiript.  We  had  proof,  he  held, 
that  a  poem  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  cy<de  and  perhaps  as 
long  as  Bemmtlf,  existed  in  English,  and  Stephens  thought 
that  the  handwriting  was  as  old  as  the  ninth  century  and  the 
poem  as  old  as  the  eighth.  As  the  fragment  refers  to  the 
Weland  and  the  Theodrie  Sagas,  it  makes  it  probable  that  both 
these  Sagas  were  known  in  England — a  probability  wliich  is 
confirmed  by  the  Dear  yiwm.  Those  who  have  written  on  the 
fragment  in  Germany,  and  chiefly  Miillenhof,  agree  on  the 
whole  with  these  dates.  Each  sheet  contains  thirty-one  lines 
from  the  story  of  Waldhere,  The  first  is  Hildeguthe's  speech 
to  Waldhere,  urging  him  to  the  fight  with  Guthhere.     The 


__    ..c*xoiic:i  ui    A(|iiitaiiie.     Ther 
Miillenhof  says,  in  which  this  saga  of  Walt 
U)  us  —  a  Grermau  form,   a   probably  Frai 
Polish    form.     The    oldest    of    these    is    t 
German  form  is  not  in  existence,  but  we  ha 
it   inU)   Latin   hexameters  written   in   the 
Ekkehard  of  St  Gall.     Our  fragments  are  p. 
translation  from  the  original  German  versi« 
Ekkehard  tells  it,  is  perhaps  worth  a  sketch 
Attila'  has  invaded  the   Franks  under  * 
taken  from  them  tribute,  treasure,  and  a  no 
as  a  hostage.     Marching  on,  he  attacks  the 
takes  Hildegund,  daughter  of  Hereric  their 
Lastly,   he   descends   on    the   Aquitanians, 
iElfhere  gives  him  his  son  Walther  as  host 
is  already  affianced  to  Hildegund.     These 
brought  up  together  and  become  personages 
Attila.     Hildegund  has  the  care  of  all  the  tr 
is  the  leader  of  the  Hunnish  host,  and  Hi 
friend,  is  his  war-comrade.     At  a  certain  tim< 
the  Franks  to  join  his  new  liege,  Gunther, 
Walther  and  Hildegund  also  escape.     They  c 
from  the  Huns  whom  Walther  has  made  d; 
mounted  on  Walther's  war-horse,  Lion,  ride 
fourteenth  day,  they  reach  the  Rhine,  not  f 
The  ferryman  tells  the  tale  of  the  great  he 
the  maiden,  and  the  treasure  chests,  in  the  '. 
King  of  the  Franks.     Hagen  breaks  forth  in 
my  comrade  Walther  from  the  Huns.''     Guntl 
for  joy:  "This  is  the  treasure  of  r;ii»^'^"    ^  — - 
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hills,  and  soft  with  green  grass,  Walther  is  slumberiug,  his  head 
on  his  lady's  lap,  while  she  keeps  watch;  for  Walther  has 
known  no  sleep  for  fourteen  days  save  when  he  leant  upon  his 
shield.  In  the  dawn  Hildegund  sees  a  dustK^Ioud  and  wakens 
Walther.  "  Slay  me,"  she  cries,  "  lest  I  should  belong  to  the 
Huns  and  not  to  thee ! "  But  Walther  knows  tike  helm  of 
Hagen,  and  laughing  says :  "  These  are  not  Huns,  but  Niblung 
Franks"  (.FVancf  nebulones);  and  vows  that  the  Franks  shall 
not  have  a  grain  of  the  treasure.  They  parley,  but  in  vain,  and 
H^en  withdraws  from  the  battle  and  sits  down  to  look  on 
from  a  neighbouring  hill.  Then  the  light  begins,  and  Walther, 
swording  in  a  narrow  place  where  only  one  can  meet  him,  slays 
the  eleven  warriors,  so  that  Gunther  is  left  alone.  Walther, 
watching  from  his  vantage  ground,  sees  Gunther  Hy  to  Hagen, 
and,  after  talk,  these  two  kiss  one  another,  and  Walther  fears 
that  the  kiss  bodes  no  good.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it,  for  they 
have  agreed  to  draw  Walther  from  his  liold  aud  ambush  him 
upon  the  way. 

It  is  now  again  night,  and  Walther,  having  wept  and  prayed 
over  the  warriors  he  has  slain,  sleeps  in  a  cave,  and  in  the 
morning,  taking  horses  and  treasure,  goes  on  his  way.  But 
when  a  mile  was  now  measured,  they  hear  the  beating  of  horse 
hoofs,  and  see  Gunther  and  Hagen  riding  down  u])on  them. 
"Flee,  flee!"  cries  HJldegund.  "No,"  he  answers;  "if  honour 
fail,  shame  waits  on  my  last  hour."  Then  he  appeals  to  Hagen, 
for  old  friendship  and  love,  as  Cuchulainn  appealed  to  Ferdia, 
not  to  fight  with  him;  but  Ha^en  has  lost  his  nephew  —  "my 
tender,  soft,  bright  flower"  —  in  the  battle,  and  he  will  have 
re^^uital  for  his  blood.  So  two  meet  with  one,  and  Walther 
smites  off  GuntheHs  leg,  and  Hagen  Walther's  right  hand,  for 
Walther's  sword  has  flown  to  pieces,  so  dire  was  the  blow  he 
gave  to  Hagen's  helm.  But  aright  hand  lost  is  nothing  to  the 
great  warrior,  and  driving  the  stump  of  his  arm  into  the 
shield,  he  fights  on  with  his  half-sword  in  his  left  hand.  And 
now  enraged  he  strikes  Hagen  so  fierce  a  stroke  that  his  right 
eye  is  forced  out  and  all  his  face  laid  open  to  the  jaw.  This 
is  enough,  and  they  sit  down  in  full  friendship  again,  renewing 
their  bond  of  blood;  joke  over  their  wounds,  and  part — H^en 
with  Gunther  for  Worms ;  Walther  and  Hildegund  and  all  the 
treasure  for  Aquitaine,  where,  after  a  glorious  marriage  and  his 
Cher's  death,  ho  reigns  triumphantly  for  thirty  years. 

This  is  the  outline  of  a  story  which  is  told  with  a  great  deal 
of  vigour,  and  with  some  feeling  for  natural  scenery,  that  kind 
of  Boft  woodland  in  which  the  romance  writers  delighted.     It 
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^o^cniess  Liie  Teutonic  won 
interests  of  war  and  felt  for  the  honours  of  th 
did  Hildeguthe  courage  him  greatly  —  " 

**  Truly  of  Weland        the  work  ne'er  deceivetl 
Any  of  men        who  Mimmingi  can  wield, 
Hoary  of  edges  I        Oft  failed  in  the  war 
Man  after  man,        blood-marbled,  sword-woi 
^tla^s  fore-fighter,        let  not  thy  force  no\ 
Drop  to-day  downward  ;        let  droop  not  thy 

Now  is  the  day 
Thou  shalt  have  one  thing        or  else  another- 
Or  lose  thy  life,        or  long-lived  dominion 
Make  thine  among  men,        ^Ifhere^s  son  1 
At  no  time,  my  Chief,        do  I  chide  thee  witl] 
Since  never  I  saw  thee        at  the  sword-playin. 
Through  wretched  fear        of  whatever  wairioi 
Flee  out  of  the  fight,        or  in  flight  on  the  fieh 
Or  care  for  thy  corse,        though  a  crowd  of  th 

^On  thy  breast-bymie  with  bills  were  a-hewi 
But  to  fight  forward  was  ever  thy  seeking ! 
O^er  the  mark  was  thy  measure,^  Meter  of  i 
So  I  feared  thou  would*  st  fight,  too  fiercely 
Around  the  camp-ramparts,  in  close  set  of  > 
With  some  other  of  heroes  !  Then  honour  tl 
By  thy  great  doings        while  good  fortune  rule 

There  are  eight  other  lines,  the  allusions  in 
scure,  but  these  are  enough  to  show  the  writer'i 

1  Mimming  (Mimungr)  was  the  masterpiece  of  Weland 
Hword  in  the  Northern  world.  It  descended  to  Widia  or  Wv 
is  the  only  mention  of  it  in  Old  English,  but  we  hear  of 
romance  of  Horn  Child^  a  Middle  English  poem  — 

Than  sche  lete  for»K  >m-j»^'- 
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The  second  fragment  is  not  so  vigorous  or  so  human.  It 
is  a  portion  of  the  dialogue  between  Gnthliere  and  Waldhere, 
and  its  main  interest  is  in  the  mention  of  names  which  beh>ng 
to  the  cycle  of  Bomance  that  collected  i-ound  Theodric.  As 
Weland's  sword  is  spoken  of  in  the  previous  passage,  so  here 
Widia,  Weland's  son,  "the  kinsman  of  Nithad,"  is  spoken  of  as 
having  rescued  Theodric  from  gieat  straits.  It  is  plain  that 
the  poem  was  written  when  the  Theodric  sa^  was  well  estab- 
lished. 

As  to  its  date,  the  poem  seems  to  be  so  antique  in  form  that 
it  is  put  back  to  the  eighth  century,  and  its  German  original 
l>elongs  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh.  That  was  a 
time  of  copious  production  of  lays  among  the  Lombards  j  Vig- 
fusson  and  Powell  have  unearthed  from  the  record  of  Paul  the 
Deacon,  who  died  in  7iK),  two  close  paraphrases  of  old  ^Ifwine 
lays  which  are  contemporary  with  the  poems  of  Caedmon,  if 
we  take  the  probable  date  of  them  as  between  Paul  and  jElfwine. 
jElfwine  jEatlwineson  is  Alboin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  who 
died  in  572.  They  go  on  to  say  that  "these  songs  "  (assuming 
that  Paul's  prose  was  derived  from  songs,  and  assuming  also 
their  own  date)  "are  the  earliest  remains  of  Teutonic  epic 
poetry  which  we  have  any  exact  knowledge  of."  The  first  of 
these  is  certainly  a  brilliant  example  of  the  heroic  lay;  the 
second  seems  to  me  much  more  like  a  piece  of  monkish  history. 
They  will  both  be  found  at  p.  lii.,  etc.,  of  the  Introduction  to 
the  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale.  There  are,  perhaps,  several  other 
passages  in  Paul  from  poems  of  this  early  period. 

One  other  vernacular  fragment  of  song  of  an  early  time  — 
belonging  to  the  heroic  cycle — is  not  English  but  German,  yet 
is  connected  in  manner  and  style  with  WcUdhere.  It  is  the 
ancient  lay  of  Hadubrand  and  Hildcbrand,  and  was  found,  as 
WtUdfiere  was  found,  on  a  piece  of  parchment  used  in  binding  a 
book,  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  It  is  a  MS.,  we  are  told,  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  was  probably  sung  as  a  lay  in  the 
seventh.  The  story  is  curiously  like  the  story  of  Sohrab  and 
Kustum,  though  we  do  not  know  the  issue  of  the  fight,  Hilde- 
brand  challenges  his  son  Hadubrand,  to  single  combat.  Hilde- 
brand  asks  of  what  parentage  he  is,  and  hears  from  Hadubrand 
enough  to  prove  that  he  is  his  son  whom  he  had  left  behind  in 
Italy  as  a  child  of  three  years  old  when  he  fled  years  ago  to 
the  east  from  Odoaoer.  He  declares  his  fatherhood,  his  son 
does  not  believe  him  —  Hildebrand,  he  says,  is  long  since  deail. 
At  this  the  father  mourns  the  fate  which  is  near  him  of  falling 
by  bis  son's  hand;  but,  as  he  speaks,  the  war-fever  seizes  on 
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hiui  !iud  the  men  fall  tu  with  spear  ami  ase.  We  hear  no  moro. 
liut  tan  well  imagine  that  the  story  ends  aa  Sohnib  and  Itustiim 
ftiils.  Tliis  is  the  only  piece  of  German  heroic  verse' which 
can  cnmpetP  lu  age  with  those  that  we  pwsaeas,  and  it  is  late.r, 
1  belit-v..%  than  the  Ijiimeitt  of  Dear,  later  certainly  than  the 
Fi(j7tt  at  Fiitnubitrij  and  the  lays  contained  in  Beoimlf. 


TliB  WefaBenbrunner  Prayer  in  ftlllUntlve  High  ^^^o  .'™'*'i  ';*)'"'8* 

....^    , __      , ._  ,    twhin 

thing  tn  say  in  miineotlon  wftli  the  poems  ftttrilnilwf  tj>  Caediiion.  But  thru 
-■H-  plnialy  Clirislian;  timy  <to  nnt  IntrudB  Mnoii^  tlio  reninsnis  wb'"'>  -—"i"' 
iwu  ari^'iaully  oat  of  huatheD  ttmes  ato  romuitic,  not  rellgiuuH. 


prolmblyto  the  eiKlithcHDtiiry,  bull tiDliIvvallin  uTtsii^.    In  the  tilnUi 

B  fiiiit  n  Low  GeriQim  poem,  Iho  Urlinml,  ot  whinh  we  tlittU  h. -' 

niineotlon  wftli  the  poems  attrilnilwf  tj>  Caediiion. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  CONQUEST  AND  LITERATURE 

The  Fight  at  Finnsburg  and  the  lays  from  which  owr  Beowulf 
waa  composed  were,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sung  among  the  Eng- 
lish who  dwelt  in  the  north  of  Denmark  and  tlie  south  of 
Sweden,  and  whose  tribal  name  wiw  the  Jutes  or  Goths.  They 
were  also  sung  among  the  other  English  who  dwelt  in  the  south 
of  Denmark  and  who  called  themselves  Angles.  And  I  have 
conjectured  that  it  wtis  in  this  part  of  the  English  territory  that 
they  and  Wid»ith  were  liest  preserved.  The  Angles,  even  in 
their  seats  on  the  Continent,  seem  to  have  shown  the  same 
desire  to  take  care  of  literature  which  they  afterwards  had  in 
Northumhria.  I  do  not  think,  for  reasons  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  that  the  songs  of  Beowulf  were  mu(;h  cared  for,  among 
the  other  English  whom  we  know  as  Saxons,  who  dwelt  in 
Hanover  and  Friesland,  and  who  were  the  most  southern  of 
these  three  trilx^s  whose  common  name  was  English,  whose 
language  was  called  English,  but  all  of  whom  the  Welsh  and 
Irish  called  Saxons.^  The  Saxons  also  had,  we  may  be  sure, 
their  own  lays,  and  if  we  could  but  discover  iElf red's  Hand- 
book, we  should  no  doubt  find  some  of  them  in  it. 

When  the  English  came  over  they  continued  to  make  songs, 
to  chant  the  daily  chronicle  of  the  conquest.  This  was  their 
only  literature,  their  only  history ;  and  though  there  is  not  much 
to  tell  of  it,  yet  the  imagination  loves  to  dwell  upon  its  frag- 
ments. In  these  rude  chants  begins  the  poetry  of  our  island- 
England.  The  glory  of  a  thousand  years  of  song  shines  back- 
ward on  its  sources.  During  147  years  the  poetry  of  England 
was  altogether  heathen.  It  was  unbroken  oy  a  single  Chris-- 
tian  voice,  save  perhaps,  as  the  battle  joined,  by  the  chanting  in 

1  It  is  well,  even  at  tho  risk  of  repetition,  to  mark  out  —  and  I  refer  mj 
readers  ti)  York  Powell's  Primer  of  Early  Enifland —  the  unity  of  the  English 
tribes  in  tlie  continenUil  England.  It  has  more  bearing  on  literary  questions 
than  at  first  sight  appears. 
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the  distance  of  the  British  monks,  wliich,  wheu  tlie  English 
hearrl,  they  declared  to  be  the  singing  of  siiella  and  the  siugera 
wizards.  On  this  aecount  j^thelfrith,  at  the  battle  of  Chester, 
slew  the  dark-robed  creatures,  one  and  all.  "If  they  cry  to 
their  God  against  us,"  he  said,  "  they  fight  against  us,  though 
they  do  not  carry  arms," 

In  the  year  B97  Augustine  brought  Christianity  to  England, 
and  the  warriorB  of  iSthelberht  listened  to  the  praise  of  Christ 
iniitOiid  of  the  praise  ot  their  war-god.  But  for  many  years 
after,  the  war-songs,  the  rude  verses  sung  by  the  freemen  iu 
the  village  as  they  ploughed,  the  charms  for  fruitful  earth, 
against  wounds,  against  the  elves,  the  chants  of  the  gleeinen 
round  the  moot-tree  or  in  the  ealdorman's  hall  continued  to  be 
heathen.  Wlien  Caedmon  produced  the  first  Christian  poems 
the  ]>pijp]f  in  Sussex  were  stdl  heathen,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Christian  England  heathendom  retained  a  considerable  power. 
No  doulit.  poems  which  we  might  call  heathen,  such  for  instance 
as  the  Wanderer,  were  composed  after  Caedmon,  as  Christian 

Iioems  were  eomposeil  before  him  ;  but  nevertheless  the  date  of 
lis  death,  680  a.d.,  may  be  taken  to  mark  most  conveniently 
the  final  conquest  of  heathen  by  Christian  poi'try.  It  ends  a 
l>eriod  of  23(1  years,  from  450  to  680.  It  is  this  jicrlod  which 
we  shall  consider  in  tliis  ehai>ter,  eollee.ting  together  the  Uld 
English  verse  wliich  lielongs  to  the  events  of  the  invasion  and 
the  settlement;  and  touching  on  other  matters  which  are  likely 
to  throw  light  on  the  growth  of  English  literature. 

The  English  trilies  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  made  some  small  and  scattered  settlements  on  tlie 
coasts  of  lloman  Britain,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  44&-450 
that  they  c;ime  to  stay.  In  that  year,  the  story  goes,  a  kind 
of  Jutes,  under  two  war  leaders,  Ilengest  and  Horsa,  landed 
at  Eblisfleet,  and  liinded  to  remain.  No  doubt,  as  they  pushed 
the  Imjws  of  their  three  long  keels  on  to  the  shore  of  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  they  shouted  short  staves  of  verse  with  so  great  a 
roaring  that  Uildas  might  well  call  them  "wlielps  fi'oni  tlie 
lair  of  the  liarbarian  lioness."  Hut  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
songs  wei-e  louder  when,  in  455,  their  numU'rs  swelleil  by  new 
arrivals,  tlie  whole  host,  clashing  their  spears  on  their  shields 
and  singing  hymns  to  their  ancestral  gods,  eroKsed  the  inlet 
that  divided  Thanet  from  the  mainland  and  set  forth  to  ravage 
the  country.  Of  a  different  eharaoter,  and  dcuie  liy  the  Seop 
of  Ileiigi'st,  would  be  the  song  that  followed  the  fight  at 
Aylesfovd;  but  it  would  be  mixed  with  sorrow,  for  ilorsa  was 
slain  in  tliat  battle,  and  some  days  after  they  piled  up  his 
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barrow^  facing  it  with  flint  stones,  on  the  neighbouring  hill. 
There  also  they  chanted,  as  his  thegns  did  around  the  grave  of 
Beowulf,  the  great  deeds  and  character  of  their  fallen  leader. 

Three  entries  in  the  Chronicle  then  record  the  various  stages 
of  the  conquest  of  Kent ;  and  the  eighteen  years  which  it  took 
to  accomplish,  show  how  stout  was  the  resistance  of  the  Welsh, 
as  the  English  called  the  Britons.  The  last  is  as  follows  473 
A.D. :  "  Now  Hengest  and  iEsc  his  son  fought  with  the  Welsh 
and  took  countless  booty,  and  the  Welsh  fled  the  English  as  it 
were  fire."  This  reads  as  if  part  of  it  were  taken  from  a  bat- 
tle-song. The  exultation  in  the  countless  booty  that  the  Eng- 
lish found  in  the  fat  meadows  of  the  Romney  marshes,  the 
metaphor  of  the  flight,  as  from  fire  driven  by  the  wind,  bear 
with  them  the  savour  of  the  war-song.  Some  years  afterwards, 
477,  a  band  of  Saxons  landed  in  the  south  near  Chichester,  and 
when  fourteen  years  of  warring  had  gone  by,  took  Anderida, 
491,  the  Roman  fortress  wliere  Pevensey  afterwards  stood. 
This  soon  made  complete  the  little  kingdom,  as  it  was  after- 
wards called,  of  the  South  Saxons  or  Sussex ;  and  the  record 
in  the  CJironicle  which  celebrates  the  slaughter  of  all  within 
Anderida  may  be  derived  from  the  song  of  victory.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon's  account  of  the  siege  is  full  of  details  which  have 
on  the  whole  been  accepted  as  historical,  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  had  before  him  some  ancient  versings  of  the  fight. 

I  have  connected  these  first  battles  with  verse  and  song  that 
it  may  be  clearly  understood  how  large  a  part  poetry  played  in 
the  life  of  the  English.  To  dwell  further  in  this  fashion  upon 
the  connection  of  battles  with  verse  would  be  mere  book-mak- 
ing. I  am  content  if  my  readers  will  realise  that  not  a  single 
battle,  or  feast  in  the  evening,  or  great  ceremony,  or  vow  over 
the  cup  to  carry  the  conquest  further,  or  entrance  of  a  fleet 
into  the  Humber  or  the  Forth,  or  burial  of  a  leader,  or  settle- 
ment by  the  river-side,  but  was  accompanied  with  poetry. 
Hengest  and  JEsc,  Cerdic  and  Ida  and  iEthelfrith  sang  as 
they  fought.  England  was  conquered  to  the  music  of  verse, 
and  settled  to  the  sound  of  the  harp.  She  was  not  alone  in 
that,  but  it  is  as  well  to  record  it  in  this  connection. 

In  514,  to  follow  Mr.  Green's  account,  another  band  of  Sax- 
ons, under  Cerdic  and  Cynric  landed  "  for  definite  conquest " 
near  the  Itchen  river  and  fought  their  way  up  to  Winchester, 
and  the  fight  there,  and  that  which  ensued  at  Charford  in  619 
were  followed  a  year  after  by  a  victory  of  the  Welsh  at  Mount 
Badon  which  kept  quiet  for  a  time  the  English  advance  and 
saved  Amesbury  from  destruction :  "  Amesbury,  choir  of  Am- 
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bi-osiiia,  probably  the  mouasteiy  of  Britain — the  centre  from 
wliii:h  flowptl  the  blessings  of  dvilUatiou  und  Christianity." ' 
Thus,  CVrdic  having  been  in  519  croated  king — a  now  title 
amniig  the  English,  —  the  first  kingdom  of  Wessex,  that  is  the 
land  now  called  Hanipshirii,  wa^i  established.  So  then,  Kent, 
SuHMi'x,  and  HampaMre — the  south-east  of  Britain,  were  now 
cciiu|wi-('d  and  settled  by  the  English, 

Tlu're  are  two  things  Dound  up  with  literature,  tn  say  about 
tlii.s  last  (^on<[iie)it  in  Wessox.  The  first  is  that  at  the  battle 
of  Mount  Hadon  we  meet  for  the  first  time,  if  Dr.  GueFit  and 
otlicrK  be  right,  with  the  bistorie^l  Arthur  whose  myth  has  so 
profoundly  infiueneed  the  literature  of  Europe.  If  it  wjih  he 
who  wHiquered  the  English  at  Mount  Badon  and  gave  the  land 
jieiu'p  fur  nearly  thirty  years  from  the  invaders,  and  who  jire- 
servfd  tlte  monastery  and  learning  of  Amesbury,  we  have  an 
additional  plca-sure  in  thinking  of  the  conquest  his  story  made 
in  after  years  of  the  imagination  of  the  English  people.  If  he 
actually  hronght  a  comfortable  ealm  after  the  "tejnpeat  of 
ruin  "  which  fi^ll  \i(ion  the  Britons,  we  feel  as  if  the  legend 
that  he  is  to  coine  afpiin  and  restore  a  golden  pea<;e  rei-eived  a 
new  touch  of  charm.' 

1  TliiK  is  Dr.  Guest's  plirnsi!.  He  ideiititii'a  Mount  Bailon  nitli  Badl>ar>-  in 
DornetRlilrc,  and  Amfsbiiry  witL  llio  CHpr-OnulrH!  nf  the  J'tIuiIs.  But  It  must 
be  n-iiienil)ered  tliat  Mr.  l^keiie  pliicea  bin  Iiisturlcul  Artlnir  in  the  nurtli,  &n<f 
Identifies  his  ttrulvv  Imllk'S  H'itli  sitm  in  tli«  iiiuntry  btitwecii  and  lielow  the 
Furtliaii'l  tlie  Clyde  laiHl,  as  tiir  iis  I  aiii  Ht  tnjiuli^,  fiuHuiivnts  to  have  proved 
his  thtfiiry.  — >'»t(r  Aiit-i'-nt  U<mk»  of  Wiiiea,  vol.  i.  pii.  Sl-DH.  When  two 
nutJiol^tleit,  however,  each  su  wise  in  his  work,  dLwgroe  In  their  cnnjectiuvs, 
some  iiiav  pcrliaiis  v'm\\  tn  vhixise  that  mnleeliire  which  pleuHes  them  liest; 
anil  whether  Arthur  toutfht  in  the  north  or  the  miutli,  he  (oui;ht  with  so  ureitt 
a  [crvoiirthiit  we  ran  bliul  up,  without  loss  of  seiitlmenl,  the  liiBtorlcal  with  the 
mythical  liem.  But.  alter  all,  1  Taney  tliat  Arthur  was  oriKiunlty  a  mvthir 
name,  and  wns  u'ven  \ty  the  Celts  Iti  soutliern  and  nortliem  llrltaiu  ancl  else- 
where, tu  any  great  chieftiiin  who,  ainoiiK  tliem,  roujjht  and  conquered  their 

1  It  is  not  unllttlnf!,  e 

to  iftUKo  at  the  name  of _,  _._ 

wioe  tiian  aa  a  mythiral  pursonape,  whether  nurthem  or  Hiinthem  Welsli  olivyiil 
his  call  in  war,  nre  (lucxtions  with  whieli  litemliire  linH  hut  little  to  do,  anil 
which  history  mar  not  solve  with  i^ttaJnty.  Wliat  is  itertain  is  tliis,  thai  no 
•"•■""  '""d  iHpcoK  only  o[  onr  own  land]  has  liad  more  |>ower  over  KnuiiKh 
~f  ._au  tlia  name  of  Artlinr,  and  no  story  has  hail  more  inttiience  over  the 
igfDailon  of  Eiifilish  poets.  Like  ninnt  at  tlie  great  taint,  his  tale  ban  a 
_.  ine  vitality  of  its  own,  Browint;  like  a  tree,  euntmnatlj  reefothlii);  itself  in 
new  foliage  and  sending  forth,  from  a)ce  tn  a^e.  new  branches,  so  iitnrdy,  wi 
prollfic,tliat  they seera  like  dlstlni't  trees.  Yet  Arlhnriit always  the  iwot-stock 
of  them,  and  the  life  of  the  root  seems  Inexhnunllhle.  Agnin  and  again  new 
poetic  nerindn,  new  forma  of  soui;,  have  stiirted  from  Arthur.  It  was  liiH  Aiory 
that  ktndlcd  I.avamon  wlin  beenii,  after  the  Coiinuest,  imaginative  English 
poetry;  which  also  stirred  In  that  original  English  poet,  the  ituthor  of  the 
''(irpiie  Knight."  and  of  tlip  "  Pearl."  aiaiii»r,  when  lie  girt  home  to  his  own 
-    .      -  .     .  ™  r  .  uueiitbo 
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The  second  thing  is  in  relation  to  the  view  that  Gildas, 
whose  History  and  Epistle  were  written  about  545-560,  took 
of  the  invasion  and  the  invaders.  When  he  was  writing,  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  north  and  west  of  this  conquered  cor- 
ner in  the  south-east,  was  Koman  Britain.  Its  fertile  valleys 
and  river  plains  were  covered  with  villas  where  the  provincial 
had  lived  with  his  serfs ;  the  land  was  richly  tilled  and  fed 
great  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the  hamlets  were  scarcely  touched 
with  Eoman  civilisation.  The  towns  were  filled  with  a  mixed 
population  of  pure  Welsh  and  Romanised  Welsh,  and  were 
often  two  towns  in  one,  the  Eoman  town  upon  the  river, 
the  ancient  British  town  under  the  mounded  fortress  on  the 
hill,  as,  for  example,  was  the  case  at  Uriconium.*  The  arts, 
the  literature,  the  laws  of  Kome  prevailed  in  the  towns  side  by 
side  with  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the  Welsh,  but  this  Koman 
element  seems  to  have  been  almost  dead  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  at  least  in  some  of  the  towns.  Bath,  Gloucester, 
and  Cirencester  appear  from  the  Chronicle  to  have  been  under 
the  rule  of  Welsh  kings.  Christianity  was  established  amongst 
them,  but  we  see  from  Gildas  how  little  influence  it  hiul  over 
the  lives  of  the  priests  and  the  Welsh  princes  of  his  time. 
His  epistle  is  a  protracted  denunciation  of  a  condition  of 
society  in  which  vice  and  crime  ran  riot.  A  few,  however, 
remained  who  were  worthy  of  the  better  past,  "by  whose 
worthy  lives,  a  pattern  to  all  men,  our  weakness  is  ;sustained." 
His  one  hope  for  the  country  was  in  the  restoration  of  the 
purer  life  that  had  been,  and  he  calls  on  all  men  to  repair  the 
Church  of  God,  to  bring  back  learning  to  the  monasteries  and 
good  manners  to  the  land.     The  hope  was  not  fulfilled.     The 

new-born  Muse  in  the  loveliest  of  cradles,  found  it  in  the  tale  of  Arthur. 
**  Girt  with  British  and  Arniorick  Knights,"  Arthur  kindled  the  first  epic  fire 
in  Milton.  Wordsworth,  when  Man  and  Nature,  hand  in  hand,  passed  for 
moments  from  his  view,  felt,  alonjL?  with  S(!ott,  the  alluring  charm  of  Arthur. 
Tennyson,  bej^inning  a  new  world  of  song,  saw  the  hero  and  his  knights  and 
ladies  when  first  he  wrote,  and  in  after  years  wrought  the  scattered  Idylls  of 
the  King  into  our  latest  epic. 

These  are  a  few  names  out  of  many,  but  to  what  a  vitality,  to  what  a  power 
do  they  not  bear  witness?  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  infiuence  the  Welsh  story 
has  had  on  literature  at  large,  nothing  of  its  invasion  of  our  land  along  with 
the  Normans,  of  the  Anglo-Norman  poems,  nothing  of  its  fresh  invasion  of 
Wales  from  Armorica,  nothing  of  the  story  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  with 
which  the  historians  were  so  indignant,  of  the  work  on  it  done  by  Walter 
Mapes,  and  the  further  work  done  on  it  by  Malory,  nor  of  the  extraordinary 
impulse  these  three  versions  or  enlargements  of  the  tale  had  on  literature. 
Let  them  be  only  mentioned  here.  Enough  has  been  said  to  more  than  excuse 
a  pause  at  Arthur's  name.  We  meet  it  now  in  the  sixth  century.  We  have 
him  with  us  in  the  nineteenth,  and  he  has  played  the  part  of  a  living  man  right 
thnmgh  the  literature  of  thirteen  hundred  years  in  Wales  and  England. 

^  Guest,  Oriyines  CelticaCf  vol.  ii.  pp.  liOHf  306. 
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whiile  of  the  old  culture  was  annihilated  by  the  English.     Gil-  I 
(liis  saw  a  part  of  this  hurricaue  of  ruin  with  his  own  eyea,  and  1 
as  v/a  look  back  to  his  days  from  oui-s,  iu  which  English  litert^ 
tiire  is  one  of  the  great  powers,  it  is  strange  to  listen  to  his  ( 
horror  of  the  fiercti  and  impious  Saxons,  wolves,  dogs,  wliolpa    < 
of  the  lioness,  barbarians,  bastards,  robbers,  and  yet  to  think  J 
that  in  the  loins  of  these  ravaging  English   warriors  were  ] 
Caedmnit  and  jElfred,  Baeda,  and  Dunstan,     Nor  is  it  less  1 
strange  to  read  of  his  misery  for  the  trampling  out  of  Chris-  1 
tiaiiity  by  the  hoofs  of  pagans  who  not  so  very  long  after  pro-.l 
dui:vd  the  first  extant  Christian  poem  in  any  modern  tongu^  1 
whose  schools  of  learning  under  Christian  bishops  sent  forth- 1 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  instructed  Europe  in  learning  t^^ 
the  voice  of  Baeda,  and  advised  the  great  Charles  on  all  poiute'1 
of  education  and  religious  practice  by  the  mild  wisdom  of  J 
Alcuin.     So  strangely  do  the  eyes  of  decaying  culture  mistake  "^ 
the  days  in  which  it  lives ;  so  important  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
the  liti^rature  of  the  world  that  in  one  country  at  least  the 
Koman  literature  should  be  expunged  for  a  time  in  order  that 
the  fresh  originality  of  the  Teutonic  mind  sliould  have  the 
ground  clear  for  its  growth.     When,  having  rooted  itself,  it 
came  again,  through  Koman   Christianity,  into  contact  with 
Koman  literature,  it  did  not  lose  the  freshness  of  its  own 
stock.   It  assimilated,  at  least  in  the  North,  Latin  tliought  into 
a  living  Iwdy  of  Englisli  jMjetry, 

WitJi  the  end  of  the  time  of  quiet  after  520  —  a  time  which 
seems  to  have  lasted  about  thirty  years  —  the  West  Saxons 
under  Cynric  (552)  opened  from  Winchester  an  attack  on  Old 
Sarum,  and  soon  won  our  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Berk- 
shire. From  Berkshire  they  went  eastward  and  having  made 
Surrey  and  the  Four  Towns  their  own,  returned  to  Wiltshire, 
and  thence,  but  now  under  Ceawlin  as  leader,  di-ove  their 
war-plough  to  Cirencester  (Corininm),  and  thence  through  a 
country  crowded  with  the  villas  and  estates  of  the  provincials 
till  they  met  the  three  Welsh  chieftains  of  Gloucester,  Ciren- 
cester, and  liath,  at  Deorham,  a  village  northward  of  Bath. 
There  the  We;  t  Saxons  (577)  "  fouglit  with  the  Brite  and  slew 
three  kings,  Commagil  and  Condidan  and  Farinmagil  in  the 
place  which  is  called  Deorham,  and  took  from  them  three  cities 
(ilea wan ceaster  and  Cyrenceaster  and  Bathanceaster."  This 
Kattle  gave  them  the  whole  valley  of  the  Severn  soiith  of  Arden 
and  east  of  the  river.  Seven  years  after  they  matle  another 
inroail  up  the  Severn  valley,  entered  Shropshire  and  went  up 
the  river  till  they  reached  Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  and  having 
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destroyed  that  town  puslied  northward  still  towards  Chester. 
They  were  met  on  the  borders  of  our  Cheshire  by  the  Welsh 
at  Fethanleag  (Faddilay),  three  miles  west  of  Nantwich,  and 
Ceawlin,  defeated  there,  "  returned  thence  in  wrath  to  his  own 
country.*' 

I  have  introduced  this  bit  of  history  because  the  destructions 
of  Bath  and  of  Wroxeter  are  connected  with  our  literature. 
The  first  is  bound  up  with  the  poem  of  the  Ruined  Burg,  and 
the  second  with  a  Welsh  elegy  which,  independent  of  its 
enabling  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  influence  of  Welsh  on 
English  verse,  is  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Ruined  Burg, 

Bath,  during  the  Roman  period,  ranked  in  importance  with 
Gloucester.  They  were  both  excelled  by  Cirencester,  and 
Cirencester  was  inferior  only  to  York,  London,  and  Colchester. 
The  Koman  remains,  even  now  found  in  Bath,  prove  its  wealth ; 
and  the  public  buildings  of  well-wrought  stone,  the  temple  to 
its  local  deity,  the  colonnade  and  porches  over  its  hot  springs, 
its  wide  forum  and  splendid  baths,  were  still  in  existence  when 
the  city  was  sacked  and  burned  by  Ceawlin.  There  is  no 
actual  statement  in  the  Chronicle  that  Bath  was  destroyed  by 
Ceawlin,  but  it  was  not  the  habit  of  the  English  at  this  time 
to  dwell  in  towns,  and  Bath  remained  for  fully  a  century  in  a 
state  of  ruin.  These  are  the  ruins  that  the  jjoem  called  the 
Ruined  Burg  describes,  at  least  that  was  Leo's  view,  and  is 
Professor  Earle's.  Whether  the  lines  are  written  about  a  city 
or  a  castle  has  been  questioned,  but  the  phrases,  "many  mead- 
halls,"  "  high  the  crowd  of  pinnacles,"  —  point  to  an  extensive 
town. 

The  date  of  the  poem  is  of  course  much  later  than  the  over- 
throw of  Bath  by  Ceawlin,  but  it  is  bound  up  by  imagination 
with  that  terrible  day.  The  poet  who  wrote  the  lay  placed  his 
thought  in  the  midst  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  the 
West  Saxons,  and  pitied  those  who  suffered  it.  "In  the  wide 
slaughter,"  he  says,  "they  perished  when  came  the  days  of 
bale."  We  see  that  many  years  of  decay  and  the  wasting  of 
Nature  had  passed  over  the  ruins,  when  the  singer  stood  first 
amongst  them  and  was  moved  by  their  desolation.  They  are 
"  undereaten  by  old  age."  And  we  may  guess  the  very  tune. 
It  was  in  676  that  Osric,  an  under-king  of  the  Hwiccas,  founded 
a  monastery  among  the  ruins  of  Bath ;  and  around  it  in  later 
years  grew  up  a  new  town  which  was  raised  into  importance 
by  Offa  in  781.  Some  Scop,  during  these  years  between  676 
and  781,  coming  in  a  chieftain's  train  to  visit  the  place,  or  some 
monk  of  the  monastery,  wandering  among  the  ruins  in  a  winter 


evening  ("hoar-frost  is  on  the  mortar"  he  sa,y8)  maiio  these 
verses,  verses  whioh  have  been  rashly  cxtotlurl  aa  the  Iwat 
which  the  Early  Ki>t;liah  Muso  lias  left  us,  but  which,  amid  , 
their  i;ouventioiial  expressions,  h&ve  still  a  fitko  quality. 

Wduilnius  is  its  v/ail  «C  sUiae.         Weirds  hftvc  sbntten-d  it  1 

Brolieri  ars  the  burf'-^tcEulB  I        Crumbled  in  the  giBnlA'  wurk. 

F»llL-n  nre  tlie  roof  Ix-ihdh  i       ruined  are  tbe  towers ; 

All  undone  the  <luor-pierce(l  hiwers  ;         frozen  dew  ig  on  their  plnstfrt 

Sliorn  away  and  sunken  down       are  Uie  shBlterin^c  batUemcnta, 

t'tldereaten  of  Old  A^'c  i         Eiulh  id  iioldin^  In  ite  clul«ti 

Tliww,  the  power- wielding  workers  ;       all  (orwom  are  llu'j,  forlorn  li 

death  b,k  Ibeyl  > 
Har<l  flip  jrrip  wns  of  llip  ground,        while  a  hundred  generations 


"de 


lidy  Htained,  and  gray  at 

I  ■■  IT  .T  ■  i ■  .'iHirt  Ihnt  ffll, 

^  r-l,i''i  1,1  ..I  ■  !■  iM  uiirk  it  whs)! 

SI  I  .1  .■  i:i  i.  .ir,  (i!if  iiiuiiiir  >,rri-Fi-(iii-iyi-ilj,       BlnMig  of  heart,  tnchalUB 

he  bound 
Ali  tlie  wnll-upriKhU  witb  wires,       wnndrouit- wrought  together  I 
Brilliiial  were  the  burjr-sleads,         Inini-trd  hnusis  iiiany ; 
High  the  heat'  <>C  liomcrl  gahli-s.        nt  ilic  liwt  a,  iiiickl);  Hixind, 
Many  were  tlio  niead-lmlls,         full  of  iiiirtli  of  men. 
Till  the  slri.iis-wilU-'l  Wyni         «1drlrd  llmi  all  t<i  rliiin^.. ! 

In  u  Hlni^lhtiT  wide  tli.-y  fill.  wnoful  d»vs  of  Ijule  raiiiu  .'ii ; 

Kaniine-dealh  tiirt.).*         furtiiud,-  fi-...ii  dun  ; 
All  tlicir  iKktIle  bnlw.irkH        Itiire  fuumliilioiis  wi-re  ! 
Crunilded  is  tliu  oimtle-kr'i'p  ]        Uhb*  Iihvc  rriiiyi-d  ir.  isrlli 
Whci  set  up  again  tlic  Hliriui-s  I ''        Sti  the  liidls  are  ilrearv, 
And  thiK  niuriyanl's  widv  exiuinHe  1 "        Kriiui  tin?  r.ifU'vrci  woodwork 
(Sec)  tlie  nxif  liitit  slied  its  tili'H !        To  ruin  wink  tlie  i n ark et-i 'lace,' 

■  Funr-ini  Is  |iui  In  for  tlio  n»ko  nf  llio  assunaiiee  witli  •/•■Iforriu:  lint  of 
■vinnte  I  in  ii'it  uivan  that  /urwfuriine  has  aiiytlilng  to  du  witli  irn'i.m.  It 
nieaiiH  (tram  wcoxin]  dei'ayed,  tiillcriiif!,  dccn'/iitiis.  1  liuvu  put  a  full  slop  at 
yelt-'irfiif,  wliirli  In  not  tliu  ordlniiry  rHulInt;. 

*  liHfiiii  '.TMH.'/uM  — AiTfliM  (('  lirutun.  Mniiy  tmnslatiuus  liavo  lieeu  made 
of  this  ulHwuru  pnwia^.  tt.  anil  T.  tRiiialate  '"rbv  aloniii);  bands  Hank  to 
earth."  1  do  not  undeniiniid  what  they  nienn.  Karie  traiuilateit  "  Pitifully 
fell  tlie  arniiea  to  tlio  earth."  I  take  bclciidie)  to  ninnn  tlioiw  wlin  rcxtorefl  or 
kinit  lip  the  Bhriiien,  and  ihla,  If  Itlw  u  [KMHibletninHlatioii,lutsaclciLrinennln)i. 

'  Tfit/or  iiriiiiii. —  TV  i^ur  is  of  ten  traimlateil  as  an  adjei-tive,  Bignifyiiii;  red. 
I.PO.  for  example,  tnkea  tlio  two  words  tiijretlicr  and  IrauHlalvs  them  rote 
LSntea.  1  have  ehoaeo  In  render  r/eiipu  (the  wide  opening)  na  iJie  wide  exiaitse ; 
and  len/iir  (wiiii-li  iiieaiiH  "  foundation  plaee  "}  the  I'ourtjanl  of,  or  the  open 
Rpaee  siirrmmdlnt;,  the  fortrem,  a  plaee  when;  the  foundations  for  new  buiklincs 
might  liB  in.-u1e.  Tf'i/"r  is  then  taken  Ui  be  a  repetition  nt  .qriiiiu.  "  The  wide 
expanNu,  tlie  tonndatinn  place  1h  alMi  dreary."  After  thin  I  plaee  a  full  Hlop, 
and  thu  word.t  that  follow  bcKln  a  separate  iiicce  of  llie  ili-norlptian.  But  this 
may  1>e  ton  audaeinuH,  and  would  certainly  liu  Ro,  were  not  the  whole  passage 


hioIku 


aplaii 


a  flat  nitndow.  nmy  li< 


nii].« 
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Broken  up  to  barrows  ;        many  a  brave  man  there, 
Glad  of  yore,  and  gold-bright,        gloriously  adorned, 
Hot  with  wine  and  haughty,        in  war-harness  shone ;  — 
Saw  upon  his  silver,        on  set  gems  and  treasure, 
On  his  welfare  and  his  wealth,        on  his  winsome  jewels. 
On  this  brightsome  burg        of  a  broad  dominion  I  — 
There  the  stone-eourts  stood ;        hotly  surged  the  stream, 
With  a  widening  whirling ;        and  a  wall  enclosed  it  all, 
With  its  boeom  bright.        There  the  baths  were  set 
Hot  within  their  heart ;        fit  [for  health]  it  was  I 

"  Then  they  let  flow  in  over  the  hoary  stone  the  streams  of 
heated  water.  The  waves  filled  the  round  and  boiling  mere.* 
That  was  a  kingly  thing."  * 

The  second  literary  interest  connected  with  the  West  Saxon 
advance  is  the  Welsh  song  on  the  destruction  of  Uriconiuni. 
That  poem  is  an  old  manonad  or  elegy,  and  was  composed,  it 
is  generally  thought,  by  Llywarch  lien,  who  lived,  men  say,  in 
the  sixth  century.*  It  is  "  in  the  soldier's  triplet,  the  oldest 
known  form  of  Welsh  versification,  and  its  style  is  lyrical." 
It  has,  no  doubt,  suffered  changes  in  the  progress  of  time,  but, 

1  It  might  well  be  called  a  mere ;  when  the  central  bath  was  found  in  1755, 
sixteen  feet  below  the  surface,  it  was  ninety  feet  long  by  sixty  broad.  "  There 
is  a  city  six  (12)  miles  from  Bristol,  where  the  hot  springs,  circulating  in  chan- 
nels artificially  constructed  are  collected  into  an  arched  reservoir  to  supply  the 
warm  baths  which  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  place,  most  delightful  to  see  aud 
beneficial  to  health.  This  citv  is  called  Bkth  from  a  word  in  the  Knglish  tongue 
which  signifies  bathf  because  infirm  people  resort  to  it  from  all  parts  of  England 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  themselves  in  these  health-bringing  waters — and 
persons  m  health  also  assemble  there  to  see  the  curious  bubbling  up  of  the  warm 
sprinra."  This  is  the  account  of  Bath  given  in  the  Acta  Stephani,  It  reads 
as  if  uie  writer  had  seen  our  poem,  and  is  certainly  —  since  the  Roman  arrange- 
ment was  probably  rebuilt  or  repaired — a  confirmation  of  Earle's  belief  thiat 
the  ruined  burg  was  Bath. 

s  Wiilker  reads  \fing  huse^  which  may  mean,  "  That  was  a  place  where  a 
king's  Thinf^  might  assemble.''  I  may  as  well,  in  passing  from  this  poem, 
quote,  as  an  illustration  of  it,  Gildas'  description  of  tne  attack  of  the  English 
on  a  town.  "  All  the  columns  "  (he  speaks  of  the  assaults  as  if  they  were 
made  on  the  temple  of  Gk>d)  "  were  levelled  with  the  ground  by  the  frequent 
strokes  of  the  battering  ram,  all  the  husbandmen  routed,  together  with  their 
bishops,  priests,  and  people,  whilst  the  sword  gleamed,  and  the  fiames  crackled 
around  them  on  every  side.  Lamentable  to  Irahold.  in  the  midst  of  the  streets 
lay  the  tops  of  lofty  towers,  tumbled  to  the  around,  stones  of  high  waUs,  holy 
altars,  fragments  of  human  bodies,  covered  with  livid  clots  of  coagulated 
blood,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  squeezed  together  in  a  press,  and  with  no 
chance  of  being  buried  save  in  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  or  in  the  ravening  bellies 
of  wild  beasts  and  birds."— This  is  Dr.  Giles'  translation,  and  he  borrows  in 
places  from  the  old  translation.    The  whole  passage  is  obscure. 

*  Guest's  text  of  the  poem  is  from  the  Red  Book  of  Herghest,  a  MS.  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  his  translation  is  "  intended  to  be  literal"  He  thinks 
that  this  soldier's  triplet  (trihan  milwr)  **  suggested  the  use  of  final  rhyme 
to  the  Latinists  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  who  first  introduced  it,  and 
BMMt  of  whom  were  Celts  by  birth."  Is  it  not  possible,  then,  that  the  rhymes 
we  find  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  may  be  derived  from  Celtic  poetry  ? 


*/  1 


^ -m.         mj\J\jtJX  J  l/llitll  I 


much  more  imaginative,  to  a  much  bette 
—  poetry  which,  entirely  Celtic  in  tone,  h; 
influenced  by  the  Roman  culture.  If  it  wa 
porary  with  tlie  destruction  of  Uriconium 
say  that  this  Welsh  piece,  with  others  evei 
some  lays  in  Beoimdf  and  the  fragment  of 
it  may  be,  a  few  Irish  fragments,  the  oldes 
poetry. 

Kyndylan  of  Pengwem  (Shrewsbury)  is 
death  is  lamented.     He  is  slain  defending  '. 
Town,  the  capital  of  the  district.     Tren  is  i' 
Guest  as  Uriconium,  the  town  built,  not  of  tim 
stone,  after  the  Roman  fashion.     Five  miles  \ 
British  stronghold  in  the  woods  along  the  Sc 
Pengwem.     Twelve  miles  up  the  valley  of  the 
high  and  remarkable  ridge  of  rocks  called  Ha^ 
of  which  there  was  a  strong  British  fortresi 
ridge  were  then  called  the  Hel  or  El,  might  ta 
EIL     From  these  two  the  poet  describes  the  ea 
descending  eager  for  the  flesh  of  Kyndylan. 
eagle  with  the  gray-hom  beak,  Eli's  eagle,  sci 
both  sail  down  their  several  valleys  eager  for  th 
There  is  no  finer  image  in  early  poetry,  aiu 
fierceness  of  the  contest  before  us  with  extra 
ness.     Not  far  off  from  these  two  fortresses  sto< 
of  Celtic  churches,  which  Guest  identifies  wit 
small  town  or  village  about  seven  miles  north 


>  As  both  Pengwem  and  Eli,  according  to  Guest's  conle 
fortresses,  tho  pffl'^a '^''•* *''"•-  *~        " 
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There  lay  Kyndylan,  carried  thither  when  the  fight  was 
over.* 

Bassa^s  Churches !    There  rests  to-night, 

Tliere  ends,  there  shrinks  within  liimself, 

He,  that  was  the  Shelter  in  battle ; 

Heart  of  the  men  of  Argoet. 

Bassa^s  Churches  are  lovely  to-night, 

Their  clover  hath  made  them  so  ; 

Ruddy  are  they  ;  overflowing  my  heart  I 

Then  he  turns  to  describe  Uriconium,  its  gracious  site,  its 
pastures  and  ploughed  lands,  now  stained  with  blood,  its  lusty 
young  warriors,  its  gray  and  grave  warriors,  all  lost  and  over- 
thrown ;  and,  though  it  is  not  English  poetry,  yet  I  quote  a 
few  of  its  stanzas  because  it  is  Welsh  poetry  concerning  an 
English  battle  — 

The  White  Town  in  the  bosom  of  the  wood  I 
There  has  ever  been  of  its  lustyhood, 
On  the  surface  of  the  grass,  the  blood. 

The  White  Town  in  tlie  country-side  I 

Its  lu8tyhoo<l,  — its  gray  thoughtfulness — * 

The  blood  under  the  feet  of  its  warriors. 

The  White  Town  in  the  Valley  I 

Joyful  its  troop  with  the  common  spoil  of  battle ; 

Its  people  are  they  not  gone  ? 

The  White  Town  between  Tren  and  Trodwyd  ! 
More  common  was  the  broken  shield 
Coming  from  battle  than  the  evening  ox.' 

The  White  Town  between  Tren  and  Traval  I 

More  common  was  the  blood 

On  the  surface  of  the  grass  than  the  ploughed  fallow  t 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  this  poem,  and  to  the  distinct 
quality  of  its  poetry,  that  we  may,  by  placing  a  Welsh  i>oem 
into  relation  with  the  English,  realise  that  the  Welsh  literature 
began  even  in  the  sixth  century  to  affect  the  English  south  of 
the  Dee.  The  Celtic  imagination  l)egan  to  influence  the  Teu- 
tonic. The  same  thing  may  be  said,  and  witli  greater  propriety, 
of  the  Northumbrian  English  and  the  Celts,  but  while  that  is 

I  The  translation  is  Dr.  Guest's.  It  will  be  seen  hy  those  who  will  refer  to 
his  essay  how  largely  I  am  here  indebted  to  him  {Originea  (Jelticae^  vol.  ii. 
p.  290,  etc.).  Nothing  can  be  more  vivid  and  interesting  than  his  discussion  of 
the  poem. 

<  Its  gray-headed  seniors.  '  Returning  from  pasture. 


^K^  uiicii  uatties;  amor 


and  nobles  had  bards ;  and  the  same  kind  of  r 
lands,  collars,  and  the  rest  —  were  given  to  1 
folk.     When  alliances  were  made  between  Wt 
the  poets  of  each  peoi)le  must  have  met  am 
When  war  was  not  going  on,  intercommunion  o 
would  have  been  frequent  along  the  march.    T: 
would  cross  the  border  to  and  fro,  going  from  \ 
from  farm  to  farm.     The  literary  men  of  Engl 
long  after  this  time,  corresponded  with  Wels 
helm  writes  a  letter  to  Geraint  of  Devon,  in  > 
him  the  glorious  lord  of  the  western  realm. 

As  to  the  alliances,  they  began  to  be  made  si 
ovei-throw  of  the  White  Town.     Oeawlin  himsei 
was  utterly  overthrown  in  591  by  the  Hwiccas 
the  Welsh.     The  house  of  iEUa,  on  the  fall 
refuge,  at  least  so  it  seems  from  Welsh  trad 
King  of  Gwynedd,  and  ^Ethelfrith's  fear  that  1 
the  Deirans  and  the  Welsh  would  be  too  mu 
Northumbria,  was  the  cause  of  his  desperate  att 
in  613.*    In  631  Penda  leagued  himself  with  d 
of  Gwynedd,  against  Eadwine.     These  instance 
be  multiplied,  are  enough;  they  prove  that  th 
been  intercommunion  of  the  poetical  work  of 
This  is  still  plainer  when  we  think  that  in  the  lai 
by  the  West  Saxons  against  the  Britons,  the  \^ 
as  of  old,  exterminated,  but  were  allowed  to  set 
conquest  among  the  English,  and  were  acknowled 
as  living  under  the  king's  peace.     "They  coi 
Freeman,  "landed  projM^rty,  their  blood   had  i 


}  t*if***-  •-»•-• 
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the  same  time  vrith  an  occasional  interchange  of  mirtli,  <>f 
singing,  and  now  and  then,  it  may  be,  of  intermarri^c.  As 
time  went  on,  this  literary  intercommunion  would  increase 
till  the  prohibition  of  the  Welsh  crossing  the  border  w;is 
enfoiT^d.  In  fact  all  along  the  marches  from  Chester  to  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  along  the  eastern  bonier  of  West  Wales, 
there  was  enough  motion  to  and  fro  of  the  life  of  botli  jteoples 
to  produce  so  much  communion  between  their  poetry  as  would 
arise  from  the  singers  of  one  people  hearing  the  singers  of  the 
other.  The  English  influence  on  the  Welsh  is  inappreciable ; 
but  the  Welsh  poetry,  being  of  a  higher  imaginative  type, 
would  be  certain  to  influence  the  English  poetry.  It  is  not 
unimportant  even  at  this  early  time  to  notice  tliat  the  first 
English  i(oem  of  literary  quality  after  the  Conquest  was  made 
by  Layamon,  whose  home  was  at  Areley,  in  Shropshire,  and 
whose  subjeiit  was  British  ;  that  the  "  Pearl,"  the  loveliest  of 
Middle  English  poems,  was  probably  written  in  Lancashire, 
and  is  full  of  Celtic  colour;  and  that  the  first  English  lyrics 
—  like  "Sumer  is  yeomen  in" — were,  I  believe,  born  upon 
the  Welsh  border  of  Mercia. 

These  tilings  being  said,  there  remains  nothing  more  to  he 
usefully  written  in  this  place  conoeniing  the  interests  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Southern  England.  It  is  tnie  tliat  with  the 
arrival  of  Aiigustine,  Roman  literature  entered  Kent  with 
Christianity.  But  it  was  not  English,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
year  669-671  that  even  Latin  learning  took  root  in  Canterbury 
and  spread  over  the  West  Saxon  realm.  The  history  of  that 
belongs  to  another  chapter. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Angles  and  their  conquest  of  Middle 
anil  Northern  England,  and  touch  on  the  few  points  which  in 
their  wars  are  linked  to  literatui-e,  and  as  we  have  carried 
Southern  England  up  to  670,  so  we  carry  this  Engle  history  up 
to  the  same  date.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  a[)ologise  for 
introducing  an  historical  sketch  into  a  history  of  literature, 
but  it  is  bettor,  I  think,  that  my  readers  should  have  some 
image  of  the  divisions  of  England  in  their  mind's  eye,  and 
especially  imderstand  the  original,  certainly  the  literary, 
apartness  —  even  though  they  were  at  root  one  people — of 
the  Northumbrians  and  West  Saxons.  Moreover  a  great 
number  of  the  right  answers  to  literary  problems  depends  on 
the  history  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  jK'oples  among 
whom  the  literature  in  question  arises,  and  even  minor  matters 
or  side  issues  of  history  enable  us  to  guess  with  a  greater 
probability  the  causes  of  literary  movements.     For  example. 
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the  persisteney  of  York  Eis  a  <;ity,  and  thts  long  oontimiance 
of  heatlie  lido  111  in  Mercifl —  which  belong  to  thu  stovy  of  the 
(iotuiuests  of  the  Angles,  have  a  remote  bnt  distinct  bearing 
upon  the  English  literature  in  Northuuibria.' 

The  Angles,  then,  the  third  tribe  of  the  Knglish  on  the 
Continent,  were  the  last  to  leave  for  the  shores  of  Britain. 
When  they  started  we  do  not  know,'  but  it  was  jirobably  eaiOy 
in  the  sixth  century.  Ship  followed  ship,  during  a  period  of 
ypnirs,  for  the  shores  of  our  island,  till  the  whole  of  the  Angles 
ha<I  left  their  original  oountry.  In  that  they  were  different 
from  the  two  other  English  tribes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Jutes  remained  behind  iir  the  fifth  nentury,  and,  mingled  up 
with  the  Danes,  came  afterwards  with  them  t*)  England.  As 
to  the  Saicons,  it  was  only  their  overflow  that  eutei-ed  Britain. 
Mut  when  the  emigi'ation  of  the  Angles  waa  over,  their  native 
liinil  was  left  uninhabited.  Their  exodus  was  like  that  of  the 
Israeliti's  from  Egypt.  The  women  and  childrea  came  away; 
the  imiilements  of  farm  and  household  were  rm-ried  with  them, 
their  cattle  also  aiul  their  slaves.  Not  a  hoof  was  left  l".'hind. 
The  Chronicle  says:  "Fr<un  Angle,  which  has  erer  mice  re- 
vniined  a  waxle,  iK'twoen  the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  came  the  men 
of  Kast  Aiigliii,  Middle  Anglia.  Mcrcia,  and  all  Northnmbria," 
and  Ilacda  Invars  the  same  testimony.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  unitv  of  the  Angles  had  something  to  do  with  the  rise 
of  venuiciilar  literature  in  the  north  rather  than  in  tlie  south 
of  Englanit. 

Those  nearest  the  seaboanl  left  first,  and  they  descended  on 
the  "liist  uneoniuered  remnant  of  the  Saxon  shore" — the 
line  of  coast  lietween  the  Orwell  and  the  Wiinh.  These,  when 
they  settled,  called  themselves  the  Xorth  folk  and  the  South 
folk,  and  were  jirobably  two  distinct  b;inds  from  different  parts 
of  Engle,  The  coimtry  they  sei/eil  came  to  Im*  called  East 
Anglia.  Part  of  them,  or  a  new  biind,  jiushed  uorthwanl  along 
tlie  ciiast  to  tlie  Fens  aluut  the  Wash,  then  northward  still, 
east  of  the  Wolds,  as  far  as  the  Hnmber,  and  these  were  called 
the  (Jyrwas,  and  the  Lindisw.ara.  Another  exi»edition  of  the 
Angles,  finding  the  coast  of  onr  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln 
occupied,  landed  im  the  flat  of  liolderness  and  fought  until 
nearly  the  whole  of  onr  East  Hiding  was  in  their  hands. 
I'ressing  still  farther  through  a  fertile  laiid,  studded  with  villas 

1  It  trill  bi 
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and  rich  with  cattle,  they  stormed  York,  marched  on  to  Aid- 
borough,  and  were  then  stopped  in  their  westward  progress  by 
the  great  forest  of  Elmet.  But  they  won  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  Tees.  This  was  the  land  of  Deira,  and  the  whole  British 
jiopulation  were  driven  out  of  it  to  die  in  the  woods  and  in  the 
caves  of  the  rocks  in  utter  misery  and  starvation.  The  great 
Roman  towns  were  sacked  and  ruined.  The  rich  villas  of  the 
meadows  of  the  Derwent  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was 
like  the  passage  of  the  Chimaera  over  the  hamlets  of  Lycia. 
Nevertheless,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  centre  of 
European  learning  was  at  York,  and  the  descendants  of  these 
ravishing  and  burning  warriors  civilised  the  coast  and  filled 
the  river  valleys  with  monasteries  in  which  were  born,  cradled, 
and  nurtured  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Northern  and  Midland 
England.  It  may  be  that  York,  the  "  city  of  the  Caesars,"  was 
not  so  absolutely  mined  as  the  rest.  It  was  almost  too  big  to 
ruin.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  long  remain  a  desolation.  Early 
in  the  seventh  century  it  was  again  a  city,  and  a  royal  city, 
the  capital  of  Eadwine.  If  it  be  possible  that  any  of  the 
Roman  leaniing  was  i)reserved  during  a  milder  conquest,  the 
fact  would  be  another  reason  for  the  quicker  rise  and  longer 
continuance  of  English  literature  in  Northumbria.  Big  towns 
cherish  and  preserve  literature.  Even  when  the  Danes  came 
to  York,  they  came  more  to  settle  than  to  destroy,  and  what- 
ever literature  was  saved  in  Northumbria  from  the  Danish 
horror  was  saved  at  York. 

While  Deira  was  being  made,  another  band  of  Angles  had 
entered  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Forth,  and  landing  on  its 
southern  bank  —  where  they  mjiy  have  heard  of  their  Frisian 
or  Jutish  cousins,  whom  a  certain  tradition  brings  there  long 
Ijefore  this  time  —  fought  their  way  westward  as  far  as  the 
future  site'^of  Edinburgh,  and  turning  round  it,  marched  still 
westward  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  and  southward  till 
they  reached  the  Tweed.  After  this  the  Angles  drove  their 
way  southward,  across  the  Tweed,  and  it  is  here  that  we  come 
on  the  first  known  date  in  their  conquests.  Ida,  whom  his 
foes  called  the  Flame-bearer,  began  to  rule  in  647,  and  during 
the  twelve  years  of  his  reign  made  his  way  into  our  North- 
umberland, seized  on  the  basalti(»,  rock  of  Bamborough  seated 
like  a  couchant  lion  on  that  stormy  shore,  enclosed  it  with  a 
hedge  and  then  a  wall ;  and  from  that  fortress  he  and  his 
descendants  won  the  land  westward  to  Cuml)erland  and  south- 
ward to  the  Tees.  When  this  was  accomplished  men  called 
the  country  from  the  Forth  to  the  Tees  and  from  the  edge  of 


latnerlaiul,  ])enetrated  ])y  the  valley  of  the  ' 
where  Nottingliam  now  sits  on  the  river 
Leicester,  and  the  settlement  of  Middle  En^ 
Gvrwas  south  of  the  Lindiswara  in  tlie  J 
other  Angle  hands  fought  their  path  southwa 
and  the  shires  (loosely  speaking)  of  Huntin 
and  Northampton,  were  first  their  prey  and 
of  rest.     These  became  the  South  Engle. 

While  this  was  being  done  the  West  Engle, 
these  conquests,  passed  through  the  upper  pa 
shire  of  Nottingham  into  the  Peak  country  of 
then  wheeling  to  the  south,  and  leaving  the 
and  the  South  English  on  their  left,  occupied 
try  between  the  Middle  English  and  the   Sc 
one  hand,  and  the  borders  of  our  Shropshire 
the  other,  going  as  far  south  as  the  forest  of 
wards  since  they  lived  on  the  Marches  nearei 
they  came   to  be  called  the  Mercians.     Thes( 
islied  the  work  of  the  Engle  in  central  Britai 
half  of  the  sixth  century. 

There  were  now  seven  little  kingdoms  in  En 
years  later  ^Ethelfrith,  king  of  Northumb 
joined  all  these  kingdoms  under  his  one  sway, 
tion  of  Kent  then  ruled  by  ^Ethelberht,  and  I 
draw  attention  to  this  Northumbrian  glory  as 
sible  causes  of  native  literature  being  more  fu 
Northumbria  than  elsewhere  in  England.  He 
man,  and  having  first  at  Daegsastan  (Dawston 
beaten  so  completely  the  Scots  who  invaded 
were  for  a  lr>n<Tr  fii.,^  ^ 
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asunder  into  three  kingdoms,  the  kingtlom  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wally  the  kingdom  of  our  Wales,  and  the  kingilom  of  Cumbria, 
which  extended  from  the  Kibble  to  the  Clyde.  Afterwards 
the  western  frontier  of  Mereia  was  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wye  to  the  Dee,  and  the  river  Tone  was  made  by  Ine  the 
frontier  between  Wessex  and  West  Wales,  but  the  conquest 
was  now  practically  finished,  and  the  English  settled  down  to 
till  the  lands  they  had  won. 

With  the  Midille  English  and  Mercians  literature  has  up  to 
this  date  nothing  to  do,  nor  indeed  has  Northumbria  much  to 
do  with  it.  The  only  thing  needful  to  remark  is  that  the  wars 
in  and  about  Northumbria  between  the  Angles  and  the  BriUms, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
were,  acconlingto  Mr.  Skene,  the  source  of  a  number  of  Welsh 
poems  which  we  have,  much  altered,  in  manuscripts,  the  earli- 
est of  which  are  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  that  the  Welsh 
and  English  were  nearer  to  one  another  and  more  mingled  in 
Northumbria  than  they  were  on  the  I^Iarch  or  on  the  border 
of  West  Wales.^  We  have  no  trace  of  poetry  among  the 
English  during  the  years  of  the  conquest  of  Northumbria. 
But  there  are  several  instances  during  the  wars  In^tween  the 
battle  of  Chester  in  613  and  the  overthrow  of  Penda  in  Goo 
which  prove  that  the  war-song  was  still  going  on. 

The  first  belongs  to  the  battle  between  ^Ethelfrith  of  North- 
umbria'and  Raedwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  in  617.  A 
line  of  poetry  from  some  old  song  is  quoted  by  the  chroniclers, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Roger  of  Wendover,  and  others  — 

With  the  blood  of  Angles  Idle's  stream  was  foul/-* 

and  the  description  given  by  Huntingdon,  as  well  as  by  the 
rest,  induces  us  to  believe  that  they  had  before  them  some  early 
English  a(;count  of  the  battle  in  verse.  The  troops  advance 
with  fluttering   standards,   bristling  spears,  —  phrases  which 

1  The  Welsh,  it  is  true,  settled  down  with  the  English  under  Ine,  and  the 
8anie  mixture  took  place  when  the  Wessex  frontier  was  pushed  on  as  far  as  the 
Tamar;  it  is  also  true  that  when  Offa  extended  the  Mercian  frontier  the 
Welsh  and  the  English  settled  down  together  in  the  new  land  which  the  English 
won  —  and  l>oth  these  facts  are  of  importance  for  our  literary  history;  but  the 
mixture  between  Welsh  and  English  in  the  North  was  longer  in  time,  more 
complete,  and  its  frontier  more  extended  than  it  was  in  Mereia  and  Wessex. 

3  It  is  probable  that  short  historical  records  like  this  in  poetry,  as  well  as 
others  in  rude  prose  (such  as  the  pre-Christian  entries  in  the  Chronicle),  were 
written  down  in  the  runic  characters  which  came  to  Britain  \(ith  the  English, 
and  were  preserved  on  oak,  beech,  alder,  or  birch  frames,  perhaps  like  those 
later  •*  Bardic  frames"  from  Wales,  which  Dr.  Guest  describes  {Oriyines  Ce^ 
ticae,  vol.  ii.  p.  101) . 


_-^«...  ^JL  xA^hiiKiiLngB ;  a  place  of  sudden 
the  bravest  warriors."    In  634  Oswald,  the  n 
met  the  forces  of  the  leader  of  the  Britons  a 
another  fragment  of  an  old  song  tells  us  tl 
men  of  Cadwallon  choked  the  Dennisburn.' 
liis  way  at  Maserfeld  in  642,  and  slew  Oswa 
said,"  writes  Huntingdon,  "the  plain  of  Mj 
with  the  bones  of  the  Saints."     At  last,  i 
Strong  was  made  weak  by  Oswiu,  and  the  "  ( 
his  blood  and  the  ground  splashed  with  his  I 
tie  was  fought  near  the  river  Winwaed,  whie 
banks  with  excessive  rain,  destroyed,  as  tl 
field,  more  of  the  heathen  men  than  fell  b 
great  was  the  deliverance  (and  we  hear,  as  'v 
song  of  another  deliverance  of  the  same  kind 
Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  tl 
—  that  it  was  celebrated  in  a  battle  song  of  w 
chroniclers  retained  three  lines  — 

At  the  Winwede  was  veng6d  the  war-death 
The  slaughter  of  kings  —  of  Sigbert,  of  Ecgr 
The  death  of  King  Oswald,  the  death  of  Kin 

In  658  Cenwealh,  the  West  Saxon  king,  fougl 
at  Pen  in  Dorsetshire  against  the  Welsh,  anc 
the  Norman  chronicler  has  it  in  the  chai*acter  o 
the  fight  was  joined  the  English  yielded,  but  t 
more  than  death,  and  stood  to  their  arms.  " ' 
the  Welsh,  their  strength  melted  away  like 
from  Pen  even  to  Pedred,  and  cureless  was 
there  to  the  children  of  l^rut."     ^^ 
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and  which  i»  also  the  date  of  the  true  begiuning  of  Latin  liter- 
ature in  the  south,  Jit  Canterbury.  A  more  detailed  account  of 
the  influences  which  in  Northunibria  preceded  and  influenced 
the  beginning  at  Whitby  of  a  vernacular  poetry,  is  reserved  to 
a  later  chapter.  Meanwhile,  of  what  kind  was  the  life  these 
warriors  and  settlers  lived?  What  did  they  think  as  they 
went  to  war,  and  as  they  struck  in  battle  ?  How  did  they  feel 
when  they  settled  down  to  agriculture,  when  they  built  their 
homesteads,  and  when  they  drank  together  in  the  hall  ?  What 
kind  was  the  scenery  among  whicli  they  lived?  What  did 
they  think  and  feel  concerning  the  sea  on  which  they  sailed, 
and  the  storms  which  roared  upon  their  coasts  ?  Have  we  any 
record  in  their  literature  of  these  matters  ?  Does  their  litera- 
ture disclose  to  us  their  character,  their  emotions,  their 
thoughts  in  war,  at  home,  and  on  the  ocean  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  the  following  chapters  will  attempt  to  answer. 
Before  they  were  land-dwellers  they  were  warriors,  and  we  will 
begin  with  war. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ARMOUR  AND   WAR   IN    P0BTR1 

In  the  earliest  poems  of  the  Eogliah  we  h. 
something  of  their  customs  of  war,  and  of  t 
used.  War  was  one  of  their  ehief  businesses, 
up  with  eouriigv,  self-sacrifice,  acorn  of  de 
against  fate,  faithful  comradeship,  rescue  of  th 
of  the  kinsfolk  and  the  land,  the  praise  of  woui 
of  the  gods,  glory  after  death,  reverence  for  ai 
tic  adventure  and  other  ideal  matters,  became  t 
the  great  subjects  of  song.  Everything  perta 
clothed  in  imaginative  dj'ess.  The  body-armou 
and  cliiefly  the  sword,  were  glorified.  The  " 
pocially  as  forgers  of  the  sword,  were  garmente 
and  made  into  divine  |iersonages.  Of  these 
type,  husband  of  a  swan  maiden,  and  aftcrwardf 
Battle,  as  in  Homer,  was  attended  by  immorta 
among  the  Norsemen  by  the  shield-women  —  tl 
the  slain  —  by  evil  and  good  spirits  among  thf 
liy  Wyrd  herself,  the  mistress  of  them  all.  T] 
the  warriors  in  fight  —  the  wielding  of  the  swor 
and  pushing  of  the  sjteara,  the  shield  wall  as  it 
into  the  mass  of  the  foe,  the  shower  of  arrows, 
of  the  warriors  as  they  fought,  the  crashing  imd 
way  the  armonr  behaved  under  the  blows,  wer 
adorned  with  metaphor ;  and  every  poet,  while  ii 

that  had  beenmo  "'>'• '■ 
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the  "  horrid  song "  of  death,  and  their  omens  often  foretold 
the  issue  of  the  tight. 

An  English  warrior  went  into  battle  with  a  boar-crested 
helmet,  and  a  round  linden  shield,  with  a  byrnie  of  ring  mail 
(or  in  the  ease  of  the  poorer  sort  a  cloth  or  leather  coat,  often 
covered  with  flakes  of  iron  or  horn),  with  two  javelins  or  a 
single  ashen  spear  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  with  a  long 
two-edged  sword  naked  or  held  in  an  ornamental  scabbard  and 
a  great  knob  at  the  head  of  the  hilt.  In  his  belt  was  a  short, 
heavy,  one-edged  sword,  or  rather  a  long  knife,  called  the  seax, 
which  was  used  for  close  quarters  and  for  finishing  a  foe. 
Beowulf  rips  asunder  the  dragon  with  it,  and  Grendel's  mother 
uses  it  on  Beowulf  in  the  struggle  when  he  lies  on  the  sand  of 
the  cavern.  Some  carried  great  axes,  very  heavy  and  long- 
handled  ;  and  the  javelin,  and  bow  with  broad-headed  arrows, 
especially  among  the  thralls,  were  frequent  weapons. 

In  the  Crafts  of  Men  we  see  the  Smith  at  work  on  this 
armour :  — 

One,  a  clever  smith        may  for  use  in  war, 
For  the  weapons'  onset,*        many  (anus)  make  ready 
When  he  forges  fast        for  the  fighting  of  the  warriors 
Either  helm  or  hip-seax,        or  the  harness  of  the  battle, 
Or  the  sword  sheer-shining,        or  the  circle  of  the  shield 
For  to  fix  it  firmly,        Against  the  flying  of  the  si>ear. 

Crajts,  1.  61. 

At  times  an  iron-bound  club  was  carried,  but  the  sword  was 
the  special  weapon  of  all  the  nobler  sort.  It  was  also  the 
noblest  of  all  the  pieces  of  armour,  and  it  was  fame  for  a  smith 
to  have  forged  one  that  would  last,  because  of  its  fine  temper, 
from  generation  to  generation.  If  its  maker  was  not  known, 
and  it  was  of  the  finest  quality,  its  origin  was  referred  to  the 
elves,  the  dwarfs,  or  the  giants.  Magic  runes  were  engraved 
on  the  blade  by  the  smith,  it  was  damasked,  spells  were  nmt- 
teredoverit;  it  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  dipi>ed,  when 
red  hot,  in  blood,  or  in  a  broth  of  |X)ison-twigs.  The  hilt  was 
wrought  with  wires  of  gold,  silver,  or  iron,  interwoven  like 
writhing  snakes.  Sometimes  a  blood-painted  serjjent,  as  in  the 
Icelandic  lay  of  Helgi  and  Swava,  lay  above  the  edges  or  on 
the  ridge  of  the  sword,  whirling  its  tail  round  the  hilt.  Such 
a  sword  received  a  name  of  its  own,  and  had,  as  it  were,  a  living 
spirit  in  it  that  sorrowed  and  rejoiced. 

Swords  of  this  kind  are  named  in  Beoiculf;   ''  hard-edged 

1 1  have  traiulaterl  u:aepen)fracu,  not  waeptn^iutyt. 


cne  ranks  of  the  foe  ;   praised  in  the  hall  I 
great  deeds ;  and  strangest  of  all,  and  most 
Prehn  be  wrong,  from  whom  I  take  this  explai 
iiig  when  the  battle  is  over,  for  its  ehildless 
the  times  when  it  was  inno(;ent  of  wars,  for 
which  the  women  treat  it  as  the  slaughterei 
power  with  which  Cynewulf  enters  into  the  lif< 
he  treats  of  can  scarcely  go  further,  but  th 
from  Teutonic  thought,  which  conceived  a  livin 
sword.'    Here  is  the  riddle.     The  Sword  speak 

I*m  a  wondrous  wight  for  the  warstrife  shapen ; 
By  my  lord  beloved,  lovelily  adorned : 
Many  coloured  is  my  corslet,  and  a  clasping  wir 
Glitters  round  the  gem  of  Death  which  my  Wiel 
He  who  whiles  doth  urge  me,  wide-wanderer  tha 
With  himself  to  conquest. 

Then  I  carry  treasure, 
Gold  above  the  garths,        through  the  glittering  da] 
I  of  smiths  the  handiwork  !        Often  do  I  quell 
Breathing  men  with  battle  edges  1        Me  bedecks  a 
With  his  hoard  and  silver ;        honours  me  in  hall. 
Doth  withhold  no  word  of  praise  !        Of  my  ways  1 
'Fore  the  many  heroes,        where  the  mead  they  dru 
In  restraint  he  lulls  me,        then  he  lets  me  loose  ag; 
Far  and  wide  to  rush  along ;        me  the  weary  with 
Me  the  stout  in  battle.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Ranging  largeb 
Cursed  of  all  weapons. 

He  is  cursed  of  them,  for  he  breaks  througl 
beats  down  the  spear  and  axe,  but  he  pays  the  f 
son  have  I,"  so  mourns  the  Sword,  "  who  shall 
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lover?),  speaks  to  him  words  (Xf  reviling,  strikes  him  with  her 
hands,  and  sings  to  him  an  evil  song.  **  I  take  no  heed,"  she 
cries,  "  of  the  battle." 

Another  portion  of  the  sword  is  also  described,  when  Cyne- 
wulf,  making  a  riddle  on  the  scabbard,  tells  of  its  fourfold 
wood ;  and  then,  in  his  fancy,  likens  the  sword-hilt  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ  that  overthrew  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  to  the 
gallows  tree  on  which  the  Outlaw  is  hung. 

In  the  hall  I  saw,        where  the  heroes  drink, 

Borne  above  the  floor,        four,  in  kind,  of  things :  — 

Wondrous  wood-tree,        woven  gold. 

Treasure  skilful-wrought,        and  of  silver  part ;  — 

Image  of  his  Cross        who  of  it  for  us  to  Heaven 

Lifted  up  a  ladder,        ere  he  of  Heirs  dwellers 

Broke  the  burg  asunder.        Of  this  beam  can  I 

Easily,  before  tlie  earls,        tell  the  ancestry  — 

There  was  yellow  holly,        and  the  yew,  the  hard  tree, 

And  the  oak  and  maple.        To  the  Jh^thelings 

All  of  them  were  useful.        One  the  name  Uiey  had  — 

**  Wolf-head's  tree.''  Riddle  Ivi. 

The  English  Shield  was  circular,  with  a  polished  or  gilded 
boss  of  metal,  under  which  lay  the  aperture  for  the  hand. 
Hand  scecU  on  scylde — faest  fingra  gebeoi'h  ("a  boss  shall  be 
on  the  shield,  firm  refuge  for  lingers").  The  woodwork  was 
of  yellow  linden,  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  fixed 
to  the  linden-lM)ard  with  studs,  and  strengthened  with  circular 
or  intersected  bands  of  iron,  gilt  or  painted ;  and  there  may 
have  been  sometimes  nailed  on  it  the  figure  of  a  boar  or  the 
sacred  animal  of  the  family.  Our  nearest  likeness  to  it  is  the 
Highland  targe  — 

There's  brass  on  the  target  of  barkened  bull-hide, 
There's  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles  beside ; 
The  brass  shall  be  burnished,  the  steel  shall  flash  free. 
At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  bonny  Dundee. 

The  shield  is  also  personified  by  Cynewulf ;  but  as  its  work 
in  the  battle  is  to  bear  strokes  rather  than  to  give  them,  it 
complains  more  than  the  sword.  It  is  "sick  of  battles,  no 
])hysician  can  heal  its  wounds,  always  it  must  endure  the 
deadly  strokes  of  swords."  As  we  read,  we  feel  the  spirit 
speaking  in  the  shield,  and  are  even  touched  with  pity,^  so 
well  does  Cynewulf  do  this  work  — 

1  The  contrary  view  is  given  in  the  parallel  riddle  by  EUddhelm.     There» 
the  shield  is  a  soldier  proud  of  his  wounds  — 

QuiB  tantoB  cagQB,  ant  quia  tarn  plurima  leti 
Su0cipit  in  b«Ho  crudeU9  vuloera  milesT 


p,  ...  i-iiu  ouif^s  !         Worse  tlie  battle  is 

I  must  V>ear  for  ever  !        Not  one  of  the  Leechkiii, 
In  tlie  folk-stea<l,         could  I  find  out, 
Who  with  herbs  he  has         then  should  lieal  uie  of  ni 
But  the  notching  on  my  edges         more  and  more  bee 
Througli  the  deadly  strokes  of  swords,         in  the  dayl 

rhe  same  self-pity  for  its  hard  fate,  which  we  fi 
hield,  is  also  found  in  the  riddle  on  the  hea 
lelmet.     Like  the  Antlers  of  the  stag,  in  the 
omplains  of  the  bitter  weather. 

Wretchedness  I  bear ; 
Wheresoever  he  carries  me,        he  who  clasps  the  speai 
On  me,  still  upstanding,        smite  the  streams  (of  rain 
Hail,  the  hard  grain  (lielms  me),        and  the  hoar-frosi 
And  the  (flying)  snow  (in  flakes)        falls  all  over  me. 

Ridd 

In  the  same  way  the  Spear  (R.  Ixxii.)  mouii 
aken  away  from  the  field  (as  a  sapling  of  the 
I' he  re  earth  and  heaven  nourished  it ;  that  its  na 
hanged,  and  forced  to  bow  to  the  will  of  a  murd< 
t  learns  to  know  its  master  better,  it  sees  that  1 
lerer,  but  one  who  will  fulfil  a  noble  fame.  Th 
lianges  its  thought,  and  it  is  proud  of  its  small 
Dw  sides,  when  the  glow  of  sunlight  glitters  on  i 
he  warrior  bedecks  it  with  joy,  and  bears  it  on 
^'ith  a  hand  of  strength  upon  its  shaft,  and  know 
►attle.* 

1  That  which  is  left  after  the  hammer  work  is  done, — 1 
the  sword." 
■^  Gar  is  tliR  nsifi  »• '  *" 
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111  the  same  way  the  Battering  Kain  wails  for  its  happy  life 
as  a  tree  in  the  forest,  and  for  all  it  suffered  when  it  was  wrought 
by  the  hands  of  man ;  yet  at  the  end,  like  the  spear,  it  boasts 
itself  of  its  deeds  of  war,  of  the  breach  it  has  made  for  the 
battle-guest  to  follow,  of  the  plunder  which  they  take  together. 

I  beheld  a  tree  in  woodland,        towering  on  high, 

Branched  brilliantly  ;        and  its  bole  abode  in  joy. 

Wood  that  waxed  each  day  !        Water  and  the  Earth 

Fed  it  faithfully,         till  far  gone  in  days, 

To  another  state  it  came,        a  most  unhappy  state. 

Deeply  was  it  down-stabbed,        duinl)  was  it  in  bonds. 

O'er  ite  wounds  en  wreathed,        and  with  woful  trappings 

In  the  front  'twas  fretted.         For  another  false  one, 

For  another  battle  guest,        through  the  beating  of  its  head, 

Does  it  ope  the  way.        Ott  do  tliese  together 

Ravage  ragingly  the  treasure.        Fast  and  restless  ^  tlien 

Was  its  folhjwer  to  follow,        when  the  first  had  cleft  its  path  1 

None  into  tlie  narrow  strait        now  would  dare  to  venture. 

Riddle  liv. 

There  is  a  very  different  tone  in  the  riddle  that  represents 
the  Bow.  The  personification  is  just  as  vivid,  but  where  the 
shield  mourns,  the  bow  exults.  His  force  as  a  warrior,  his 
slaughter  of  the  foe,  the  deadly  poison  of  his  shafts  are  sung 
with  a  savage  joy. 

A.  G.  O.  F.  is  my  name,        turned  the  other  way  ; 

And  a  wight  well  wrought  am  1,        for  the  warenshapen  — 

If  it  hap  1  bend  myself,        and  from  out  my  bosom  fareth 

Venomous  an  (adder)  sting —        then  I'm  all  on  fire 

Far  from  me  to  drive  away        a  very  death  to  life. 

Whensoe'er  my  master,        who  has  made  me  for  that  woe, 

Lets  aloose  my  limbs,        I  am  longer  than  before. 

Till  I  spit  out  from  me,        with  death-sorrow  blended, 

That  all-baleful  poison        that  I  erst  uptook. 

Nor  shall  any  of  tlie  men        easily  escape. 

Not  a  warrior  of  them  all,        from  what  I  then  outcry  I 

.  .  .  Then  a  drink  of  death  lie  buys  — 
(Brimming)  sure  the  beaker        that  he  buys  with  life  !  — 
If  I  am  unbounden,        I  obey  no  man  ; 
Only  when  with  skill  I'm  strung —        Say  what  is  my  name  1 

Riddle  xxiv. 

Two  other  riddles  belong  to  war  —  one  on  the  Coat  of  mail, 
the  other  on  the  Horn.     The  first  brings  the  iron  from  which 

and  the  warriors  who  bore  them  the  " ash-bearers  "  (OenextH  2041).  Hrothgar 
says  that  he  has  guarded  his  folk  for  fifty  years  with  ashes  and  edges,  with 
spear  and  sword.—  JieoinilfYllX 

^  Ragingly  =  most  rapidfy ;  restless  =  unwearied.  Ealdhelm  lias  a  riddle  on 
the  Battering  Ram  which  Cynewulf  had  before  him. 
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the  rings  are  wrought  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  out  of 
the  dewy  meadow-land,  just  as  Ealdhelm,  from  whom  the  sub- 
ject of  the  riddle  is  taken,  says  of  his  mail-shirt  — 

Roscida  me  genuit  gelido  de  viscere  telluff, 
Non  sum  setigero  lanarum  vellere  facta, 
Licia  nulla  traliunt,  nee  garrula  fila  resultant : 

phrases  which  Cynewulf  expands  into  poetry.  But  the  most 
remarkable  line  is  that  in  which,  with  a  sudden  return  to  pagan 
thought,  he  makes  the  mail-shirt  say:  "Me  the  snakes  wove 
not  through  the  crafts  of  Wyrds  "  —  a  line  which  takes  us  into 
the  heart  of  ancient  heathendom,  but  which  returns  in  the  next 
to  the  real  worms  of  which  he,  with  Ealdhelm,  speaks,  "Nee 
crocea  Seres  texunt  lanugine  vermes." 

Me  the  well-wet  meadow,        wonderfully  frosty, 
Out  of  its  Inside,        in  old  time  brought  forth  — 
Of  myself  I  wot  not        as  enwrought  of  wooly  fleeces, 
Nor  of  hairs  through  high-craft        of  my  heart  arthinking. 
I  have  no  enwoven  woof,        nor  a  warp  have  I, 
Nor  resounds  a  thread  of  mine,        through  the  smiting  of  the  loom, 
^or  the  shuttle  shoots  through  me,        singing  (as  it  goes). 
Nor  shall  ere  the  weaver's  beam  *        smite  from  anywhere  (on  me) ! 
Me  the  Worms  did  not  weave        through  the  crafts  of  Wyitls, 
Those  who  gloriously  ^  the  golden,        godlike  web  bedeck. 
Yet  before  the  Fighters,        far  along  3ie  Earth, 
Many  a  man  doth  name  me —        "  marvellous  delightful  Weed."  • 

Riddle  xxxvi. 

The  riddle  on  the  Horn  which  begins  the  life  of  the  thing 
from  the  bull,  the  "weaponed  warrior"  of  the  text,  is  even 
more  vigorous  than  that  on  the  war-shirt,  and  describes  the 
doings  and  uses  of  the  horn  in  war  and  peace. 

I  a  weaponed  warrior  was  1        Now  in  pride  bedecks  me 
A  young  serving  man        all  with  silver  and  fine  gold, 

1  The  word  is  am,  which  Grein  translates  as  a  "  weaver's  beam,"  but  Bos- 
worth  and  Toller,  "  the  roed  or  slay  of  the  weaver's  loom." 

2  "  With  adornments." 

'  At  Benty  (i^range,  in  Derbyshire,  an  Anglo-Saxon  barrow,  opened  in  1848, 
contained  a  coat  of  mail.  "  The  iron  chain  work  consists  of  a  larce  number 
of  links  of  two  kinds,  attached  to  each  other  by  small  rings  half  an  inch  in 
diameter;  one  kin<l  flat  and  lozenge-shaped  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, the 
others  all  of  one  kind,  hat  of  different  lengths,  varying  from  four  to  ten  inches. 
They  are  simply  lengths  of  square  rod  iron  with  perforated  ends  through  which 
pass  the  rings  connei'tin^  them  with  the  diamond-Khape<l  links;  they  all  show 
the  impression  of  cloth  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface."—  Grave  Mounds, 
Jewitt,  p.  254. 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  ordinary  mail-shirt,  rouehly  made;  but  there 
were  others,  worn  by  the  great  leaders,  and  forged  of  as  delicate  links  as  that 
which  Harry  Wyntl  sold  to  Gonachar*s  foster-brother. 
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With  the  work  of  waving  gyresl        Warriors  sometimes  kiss  me ; 
Sometimes  I  to  strife  of  battle,        summon  with  my  calling 
Willing  war-companions  1        Whiles,  the  horse  doth  carry 
Me  the  march-paths  over,        or  the  ocean-stallion 
Fares  the  floods  with  me,        flashing  in  my  jewels  — . 
Often  times  a  bower-maiden,        all  bedecked  with  armlets, 
Filleth  up  my  bosom;        whiles,  bereft  of  covers,^ 
I  must,  hard  and  headless,        (in  the  houses)  lie  1 
Then,  again,  hang  I,        with  adornments  fretted. 
Winsome  on  the  wall        where  the  warriors  drink. 
Sometimes  the  folk  fighters,        as  a  fair  thhig  on  warfaring,^ 
On  the  back  of  horses  bear  me  ;        then  bedecked  with  jewels 
Shall  I  puff  8  with  wind        from  a  warrior's  breast. 
Then,  again,  to  glee  feasts        I  the  guests  invite 
Haughty  heroes  to  the  wine  —        other  whiles  shall  I 
With  my  shouting  save  from  foes        what  is  stolen  away. 
Make  the  plundering  scather  flee.        Ask  what  is  my  name  ! 

Riddle  xv. 

There  is  no  riddle  on  the  helmet,  only  on  the  Vizor  of  the 
helm,  but  we  have  many  a  slight  description  of  it  throughout 
ancient  English  poetry.  "  Grima,"  which  is  the  mask,  the  vizor, 
was  used  as  a  name  for  the  whole  helmet  and  included  the  crest, 
when  there  was  a  crest.  The  grinning  face-covering,  the  ear- 
pieces, the  projecting  jut  on  the  crown  of  the  helm  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  and  were  adorned  with  incised  or  raised 
images  of  the  boar.  A  helmet,  found  at  Benty  Grange,  "has  on 
its  crown  an  elliptical  bronze  plate,  supporting  the  figure  of  a 
boar  —  much  corroded,  carved  in  iron,  with  bronze  eyes, — 
standing  rampant  like  the  crest  of  a  knight."  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  ornament  of  the  helmets  which  the  thegns  of 
Beowulf  wore  when  they  approached  Heorot.  The  translation 
I  give  of  this  obscure  passage  follows  Professor  Skeat's  read- 
ing of  the  text. 

O'er  his  glittering  body. 
High  above  the  helmet^s  vizor,        fire-hardened,  gold-adorned, 
Many-coloured,  did  the  Boar       hold  the  guard  of  life. 

Beowulf,  1.  303. 

On  HnaeFs  funeral  pyre  is  laid  his  helm — "a  swine  all 
golden,  a  boar  iron  hard  ! "     When  Beowulf  plunges  into  the 

1  Bordum  I  do  not  take  to  be  "on  the  tables/'  bat  hordum  hehlj^d  — 
robbed  of  my  covers,  of  the  round  tops,  like  shields,  which  shut  down  on  the 
drinking  horn,  and  were,  because  they  were  adorned  with  jewels  and  gold 
figures,  wrenched  away  by  the  plunderers. 

^  Uterallj,  "  a  fair  war-ornament.*'  I  have  translated  it  as  above,  because 
I  want  to  give,  in  this  place,  the  force  of  "fyrd,"  which  is  the  militia;  and 
Here,  I  think,  the  levy  en  masse  of  the  population  for  a  war-expedition  —  the 
horn  is  part  of  the  war-material,  part  of  the  ornamented  thingp  used  in  the 
Fyrd. 

'  Swelgan  is  literally  ''to  swallow,  drink  in." 
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8t'a  he  seta  liia  bright  helmet  on,  adorni'il  with  jewels,  circled 
round  with  a  chieftain's  chains,'  which  a  weajiim-smith  in  daya 
uf  (lid  had  wroHglit  and  woudrously  forgiid,  beset  with  awiiie 
likGiLC'Rsi^s  (here  the  boars  seemed  to  be  small,  and  fastened  tin 
like  njiils  outhe  cbeek-plates),  "so  that  never  after  brand  nor 
Bworils  of  battle  should  bite  into  it."  Lastly,  when  Reowiilf  is 
ti'lliu^'  his  story  to  Hygelae,  he  bids  be  brought  into  the  hall 
till'  "Hoar  heail  sign,  the  battle-ateep  helm."*  Nor  is  it 
only  in  Beowulf  we  find  the  boar-hetm.  Later  on  it  aji- 
pears  in  (Jynewulf's  Blene.  When  Constantine  lies  dream- 
mj;  in  his  tent,  he  wakes  up  "  overcovered  with  the  boar-sign," 
witji  his  helmet.  When  the  warriors  of  Helena  laud  on  the 
shores  of  Greece,  "on  every  earl  was  seeu  a  masked-helm,  a 
costly  hoar-crest." 

So  were,  tlie  warriors  armed.  They  marched  into  the  fight 
led  by  the  king  and  nhiefs,  sometimes  ou  foot,  sometimes  rid- 
ing on  horses, under  Hviv  !>-nn!P-r-i,  tiieir  chain  armour  ringing, 

their  long  ashen  s| ImihIs,  their  swords  by  their 

sides,  and  around  tln'in  ilunr  in'inliiiifu,  armed  also  with  swoi-d 
and  spears  and  sJiiild,  in  iIum'  iin-ay.  Before  they  joined 
l>attle,  the  lesider  s|ioki'  to  liis  sohliers,  throwing  up  lii.s  sliieM 
arm  to  call  their  attention. 

Hpraiii;  the  war-host  loailer ; 
in  HhU-hl-boaril  iL]il](>iiv('il. 

Er-dua,  11.  a.VJ,  ptp. 

Then  the  trumpets  blew,  and  singing  their  war-songs  and 
clashing  their  spears  on  their  shields,^  while  the  horaisstamjied 
the  earth,  the  main  body  of  freemen,  wolves  of  the  battle 
eovei-ed  with  their  "  vaulted  shields,"  making  a  "  sliiehl-liurg  " 
as  they  went,  a  "breast-net"  of  men,  marched  forward  and  let 
fly  their  javelins  and  arrows  above  the  yellow  linden  shields  — 

Then  witli  bol(liie«i  they 
I.ptten  forth  lie  flyiriR        shower-Hifilits  of  ilarts, 
AdiitrH  i>f  tlie  lialllc,        arrows  iiard  of  teiiiiXT, 
Krnm  the  lioru-cun'eil  Ihiws.        Iliah  nhmd  tJiey  shoutpii, 
Warriors  fierce  hi  fiitlithiK.        sendhig  fi'rlli  tlieir  s]iiiirs 
Through  tlio  host  of" hard  ones.  JiulUh,  1.  220. 

A  pa.ssage  in  the  Christ  describes  the  same  beginning  of  the 
battle  — 

.liiiH  — '■  fliilii  ILiiku  [wiutc.i  lilH^.imrnnpt.  , 

nin,amir,riMim'B 

vliitii  Fr^yr  ruJe, 
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To  another,  luck  in  war 
Gives  he  on  the  battle-ground,        when  the  javelin  shower 
Sends  the  shooters  forth        o*er  the  shelter  of  the  shield  — 
Flickering  flight  of  arrows.  Christy  1.  673. 

All  these  expressions,  and  many  more,  of  the  glitter  and 
rushing  noise  of  battle  are  common  phrases  of  the  poets  and 
reveal  the  joy  and  glory  our  forefathers  had  in  war.  Cyne- 
wnlf  paints  the  advance  of  the  Franks  and  Hiins  — 

Then  (in  battle  bymies)         were  the  men  of  bravery 

For  the  fight  well  fitted;        flickered  then  the  spears, 

And  the  wreathen  shirts  of  war.        With  war- words  and  shields. 

Heaved  they  up  their  hosting  banner.  Elene,  1.  22. 

When  Pharaoh's  host  draws  nigh  in  the  Exodus,  this  is  what 
the  Hebrews  see  coming  up  from  the  southways  — 

Then  they  saw. 
Forth  and  forward  faring,        Pharaoh^s  war  array. 
Gliding  on,  a  grove  of  spears ;  ^        glittering  the  hosts  ! 
Fluttered  there  the  banners,        there  the  folk  the  march  trod. 
Onwards  surged  the  war,        strode  the  spears  along,  ^ 
Blickered  the  broad-shields ;        blew  aloud  the  trumpets. 

£zodu8,  1.  155. 

Around  the  march,  on  the  battle-field,  after  the  battle,  the 
beasts  and  birds  of  war  collected  —  the  gray  wolf,  the  swart 
raven,  the  dewy -feathered,  horn-nebbed  eagle,  —  choosers,  like 
Valkyrie,  of  the  slain.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  asso- 
ciation of  these  war-creatures  is  in  Beowulf,  It  is  already 
translated,  but  I  translate  it  again  — 

But  the  raven  wan. 
Eager  o^er  the  fated,        oftentimes  shall  speak. 
Tell  unto  the  earn        how  at  eating  he  had  sped, 
When  he  with  the  wolf       tore 'away  the  flesh  of  corpses. 

Beowulf,  1.  3024. 

There  is  nothing  better  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  of  war 
than  this  grim  conversation.  The  wolf,  the  raven,  and  the 
eagle  never  become  Christian  in  English  song.  They  are  just 
as  savage  in  the  later  poems  as  they  are  in  Beowulf  or  in  the 
fragment  of  the  FighJt  at  Finnshurg,  When  Pharaoh's  host  is 
on  the  march  they  accompany  it  all  night,  longing  for  the 
slaughter. 

*  Oferholt  wegan :  oferkolt^  "overwood.*'  A  parallel  passage  in  Beowulf 
makes  me  translate  it  a  "  grove  of  spears  " ;  otherwise  it  would  be,  *'  a  cover, 
a  shield." 

*  Gar(u  trj/tnedon  —  **  the  spears  strengthened  themselves ; '»  ' *  moved  along 
like  a  wall "  is  perhaps  the  poet's  thought ;  or,  spears  may  moan  the  spearmen. 
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Wliecling  rnund  in  gyres,        yelled  the  fowla  ot  war. 
Of  the  battle  gretdy  ;        hoarsely  barked  the  raveu. 
Dew  upon  liis  feathers,        o'er  the  Eallen  corpaes  ; 
Swart,  thiit  clKioiier  of  the  alain  I       Sniig  aloud  the  wolves 
Al  till'  I'Vi-  tlieir  borrhl  song,         hoping  for  the  carrion. 
Kirjdli'SK  I  were  the  beasU,        cruelty  they  threaten  ; 
Ilcatli  diii  ttii')<e  maroh-wardere,        all  the  midnight  tbrougb, 
Howl  along  the  hufttile  trail —        hideous  slaii^hter '  of  the  host. 
fi'xodus.lL  101-108. 

Tlien  we  see  them  while  the  battle  is  raging.  This  is  ths  I 
ilt'sc^i'tjition  in  Genesis  of  the  light  between  Abraham  and  tha  J 
Elamites  — 

So  they  rushed  together —        Loud  were  Uien  the  lonres, 

Savage  then  the  slaughter-hosts.         Sadly  raiig  the  wan  fowl, 

WiLli  lier  feathum  daiilc  with  dew,         midst  tiiu  dartiug  of  the  afaafta, 

Hoping  for  the  cnriwes.         Hastened  then  tlie  heroex. 

In  their  mighty  maJtses,        and  their  mood  wb^  full  of  thought. 

Tlien  wan  hard  play  lliere, 
Interchanging  of  death-darts,        mickle  cry  of  war  I 
Loud  the  criish  of  battle !         With  tlieir  hands  the  heroes 
llrew  from  slieatlis        llieir  swords  riiig-liillt-d, 
Ihiughty  of  the  edges !  Genesis,  i.  1!I82. 

Agrvin  we  meet  these  beiists  wlien  the  Hebrews  go  forth 
from  Bethulia  at  the  call  of  Judith.  "The  warriors  hurried, 
heroes  under  liehii,  and  bore  the  banner  of  victory  forth  at 
the  breaking  of  the  day.  Sounded  then  the  shields,  starkly 
clanging—" 

Then  rejoiced  the  ftnuut  beast, 
III  the  wood  the  wolf ;        and  the  raven  wan, 
Sliiugliter- greed  ¥  fowl  I         Surely  well  Ihey  knew 
Tliat  the  war  tliegns  of  the  folk        Ihonijlil  to  win  for  them 
Fill  of  teastins  on  llie  faled  1        On  their  Imck  flew  fast  tlie  earn, 
Hungry  for  iiis  fodder,        all  his  featliers  dropping  dew  ; 
Sallow  wns  hiH  fi^rmerit,       and  he  sang  a  battle  lay  ; 
Homey-nebbed  lie  was.  JtiilUh,  1.  205. 

We  meet  them  iilso  on  the  march  and  in  tlie  battle  in  Cyne- 
wulf's  Elene,  when  Constantine  lights  with  the.  Hnus. 

Forth  tlien  fared  the  folk  troop,        and  a  fighting  l.iy 

Sang  the  Wolf  in  woodland,        wailed  a  slaughter-rune  I' 

IK'WV-featlierwi.         on  the  foes'  track, 

Uaised  tlie  Earn  his  song.  Elent,  11.  27-30. 

I  Carleamn  is  "wltliont  care  or  sorrow,  revkiess."  I'have  ventured  to 
makp  niir  atniid  for  "  i.llv." 

s  I  have  ryiH'ati-i  fyll  in  tlie  traiiBlatinn. 

»  irn./niHpH.'inii^;  lilenihy.  "hid  uoltbeslnuKliter-mne."   The Biniijrfiter- 
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Loud  upsang  the  Raven 
Swart,  and  slaughter-fell.        Strode  along  the  war  host ; 
Blew  on  high  the  horn-bearers ;        heralds  of  the  battle  shouted ; 
Stamped  the  earth  the  stallion  ;        and  the  host  assembled 
Quickly  to  the  quarrel  1  Elene,  11.  62-66. 

At  last  the  battle  is  joined,  and  Cynewulf  is  all  pagan  in  his 
description  — 

Sang  the  trumpets 
Loud  before  the  war  hosts ;        loved  the  work  the  raven : 
Dewy-plumed,  the  earn        looked  upon  the  march ; 

Song  the  wolf  uplifted. 
Ranger^  of  the  holt !        Rose  the  Terror  of  the  battle !" 
There  was  rush  of  shields  together,        crush  of  men  together, 
Hard  hand-swinging  there,        and  of  hosts  down-dinging, 
After  that  they  first  encountered        flying  of  the  arrows ! 
On  that  fated  folk,        full  of  hate  the  hosters  grim 
Sent  the  showers  of  arrows,        spears  above  the  yellow  shields ; 
Forth  they  shot  then  '        snakes  of  battle 

Through  the  surge  of  furious  foes,        by  the  strength  of  fingers  ! 
Strode  the  stark  in  spirit,        stroke  on  stroke  *  they  pressed  along ; 
Broke  into  the  wall  of  boards,        plunged  the  bill  therein  : 
Thronged  the  bold  in  battle  1        There  the  banner  was  uplifted  ; 
(Shone)  the  ensign  'fore  the  host ;        victory's  song  was  sung. 
Glittered  there  his  ^  javelins,        and  his  golden  helm 
On  the  field  of  fight !        Till  in  death  the  heathen. 
Joyless  fell  1 »  Elene,  1.  109. 

One  more  example  shows  the  birds  of  war  gorged  with  car- 
cases after  the  battle.  Abraham  in  the  Genesis  vowing  to  the 
King  of  Sodom  that  he  will  not  take  seat  or  shilling  from  him, 

1  Holtes  gehlelSa  —  "  comrade,  indweller,  of  the  holt." 

2  This  phrase  is  like  the  picture  of  Terror  and  Strife  and  Rout  in  the  4th  book 
of  the  Iliad. 

>  I  repeat /ort$  onsendan  in  the  translation. 

*  Stundvm  is  '*  at  times,"  hence  "  eagerly."  I  have  combined  both  mean- 
ings in  stroke  after  stroke. 

6  I  have  put  his  in,  because  I  think  Cynewulf  meant  the  Emperor's  spears 
and  helm. 

8  Nor  does  Cynewulf  leave  them  there.  The  Huns  are  driven  in  flight  to 
their  camp,  but  are  beaten  from  it.  *'  Some,  half  alive,  guarded  their  lives  in 
the  rockv  cliffs,  some  Drowning  "  (like  an  evil  witch),  "  seized  on  in  the  river 
stream."  I  have  wondered  as  f  restd  the  description  whether  the  poet  may  not 
have  remembered,  as  he  wrote,  the  fight  where  Penda  fell,  ana  the  flooded 
waters  of  the  river  that  swept  away  the  Mercians  and  their  king.  *'  Then,"  he 
continues,  "was  the  host  of  the  brave-hearteii  rejoiced;  they  chased  the 
stranger  from  break  of  day  till  evening  fell.  The  snakes  of  battle,  the  ashen 
darts,  flew  after  them.  Few  of  the  host  of  the  Huns  came  back  to  their  home. 
There  it  was  seen  that  the  King  Almighty  gave  >ictory  to  Constantine,  mag- 
nificence and  dominion  through  His  rood-tree."  These  are  lines  that  may  well 
resemble  those  sung  after  the  fight  of  Winwaed  by  the  bard  of  Oswiu.  Did 
Cynewulf,  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  enshrine,  under  the  victory  of 
Constantine  the  victory  of  Oswiu ;  under  the  tale  of  the  swollen  Danube,  the 
drowning  of  the  host  of  Penda? 
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a.ive  that  part  wliich  Aner  and  Mamre  and  Eschol  have  fairly 
won  in  tlie  brmit  of  asben  siieara,  tells  him  that  lie  need  no 
longer  disquiet  hiiuself  tjouoerning  the  Northmen, 

For  the  birds  of  carrion, 
All  along  the  mountain  lodges,       silting  lilood  bedropt, 
Crauimed  aod  glutted  are        with  the  oorpse-fleahof  the  host.' 

The  jjicture  of  the  vultures,  thus  sitting,  dripping  blood,  on 
the  ledges  of  the  clifEs  travels  beyond  the  conventional  descrip- 
tion, of  which  we  Hnd  another  example  in  a  war-eong  written 
when  poetry  had  decayed,  but  which  haa  attained  a  high  rep- 
utation because  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  pieces  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  known  to  the  Englishmen. 

Beldnil  tbem  Uiey  left       to  have  Inst  of  the  dead 
Uim  of  the  sallow  coat,         him  the  swart  raven, 
Hnmy-nehbed  fowl ;        and  the  ash-feathered  one. 
White-tailed,  the  earn,        lo  rejoice  in  the  carrion, — 
And  the  (treedy  war-hawk,        and  that  irri^^led  hpa-it. 
Wolf  l.f  till'  Wfald.  Bi-iiHminburli,  1.  (WA 


t>icce  gefytti-d.        Gentsii,  1.  S159. 

bwes  ol  the  eliffo  ;*  leael  In  often  thu  Imttle-fldil  i   . 
slaughtirr  ot  the  Itj-ht;  and  "crainmitil  nod  glutted  " 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  SETTLEMENT   IN   POETRY 

When,  after  the  year  613,  the  Conquest  was  practically 
complete,  the  English  had  settled  down  over  all  the  open 
country  into  an  agricultural  life,  family  by  family,  kinsfolk 
by  kinsfolk,  collected  into  hamlets  round  the  heads  of  their 
houses.  They  hedged  and  ditched  their  villages,  built  their 
farm-steads,  each  with  its  garth  and  outhouses,  laid  out  the 
arable  land  and  the  meadow  outside  the  hedge,  organised  their 
village  government,  and  established  the  places  where  the  folk 
'met  for  religious  worship  and  for  council.  As  to  the  Roman- 
British  cities  which  they  had  sacked  and  burned,  these  re- 
mained in  ruins,  to  be  haunted  by  the  owl  and  the  fox.  A 
long  time  passed  by  before  this  agricultural  people  cared  to 
live  in  towns.  They  were  like  the  Douglas ;  they  liked  better 
to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak. 

There  was  no  further  war  with  the  Welsh,  except  upon  the 
marches  of  the  north,  west  and  south,  or  when  a  Welsh  king 
like  Cadwallon  united  his  forces  with  a  king  like  Penda  against 
another  English  king.  The  wars  which  were  now  waged  by 
the  English  were  those  of  English  king  with  English  king  for 
over-lordship.  Even  amidst  these  wars  agriculture  went  stead- 
ily on,  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  developed  in  home  and 
village  life.  The  English  forged  the  ploughshare  rather  than 
the  sword.  They  built  weirs,  and  fished,  and  set  up  water-mills 
by  the  rivers.^  Boat-building,  brewing,  leather-tenning,  pot- 
tery, dyeing,  weaving,  the  working  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
embroidery,  grew  and  soon  began  to  flourish.  The  days  of 
merchandise  succeeded  the  days  of  piracy  and  plunder;  life 
became  gentler,  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  homes  of  England  as  we 
now  conceive  them.     The  main  struggle  was  closed. 

1  Mills.  —  Com  was  usually  ground  by  the  women  in  stone  qnems,  but  we 
find  water-mills  in  a  problematical  charter  of  H38  (Ecffberht).  *'Et  unam 
molinam  in  torrente  qui  dicitur  holan  beorges  burna.'^ — Earle's  Charters^ 
p.  288. 

133 
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There  are  many  records  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  have 
to  do  with  this  daily  life  of  the  peojile.  —  life  iiilaud,  life  on 
(III— i  lii'.iiil,  UTi'  I  HI  the  sea,  castoms  and  luannera,  ijopletueuta, 
liii'         .    ....  .i[Lil  war.     Of  war  and  arms  I  have  already 

\v  I        ■  iiapter  and  that  which  follows  it  are  iiiteoded 

|i'  .    I  ;  such  of  these  records  as   have   a  literary 

iir  i.    I  i'wri,  and  will  at  the  same  time  illustrate  th« 

iJi  It.  as  well  as  the  English  life  ou  the  sea.   ' 

>!■    ■  ..'  Iiiiig  to  a  time  when  Christianity  had  been 

tLii'.-i:,4'-:.  '--t.ililished,  but  the  manner  of  life  and  the  matters   ■ 
mi-ntioiu'd  in  them  were  much  the  same  in  the   sixth   and 
seventh  as  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  century.    The  fresh  gentle- 
ness  whieh   Christianity  added  scarcely  touches  the  things    , 
whieh  ai'e  here  diaetisaed.     Being  thus  independent  of  date,  it    , 
is  more  convenient  to  bring  these  records  together  under  such, 
a  title  as  —  The  settlement  of  the  English,  in  poetry. 

These  records  are  found  in  short  poeme,  such  as  the  Riddles  of 
Cynewulf,  and  in  scattered  lines  in  the  midst  of  longer  poems. 
To  turn  aside  and  notice  them  in  the  midst  of  the  general  his- 
toi-y  of  literature  would  confuse  the  main  narration.  To  omit 
thcni,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  to  leave  out  some  striking 
pieces  of  early  Englisli  poetry,  lint  I  hnjip  my  reailers  will 
understand  that  these  cliapters  arc  not  intended  to  be  a 
treatise  on  the  Settlement,  or  an  attempt  to  discitss  all  that 
pertains  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English.  Sucli  a 
treatise  belongs  to  the  historian  and  the  anticpmrian,  and  has 
been  atlmirably  done  by  otlici's.  My  object  is  to  set  in  this 
fi-amework  the  dcscri])tions  of  the  early  English  life,  of  its 
hjibits  and  w:ij-  of  thinking  which  ai'e  to  l>e  found  in  the 
poetry  of  Noi-thiinibria,  and  I  shall  not  travel  beyond  this 
aim.  I  say  the  poetry  i>f  Nortlmmbria,  Ix'causc  I  Wlicve  it 
was  in  that  piirt  of  Kngland  that  iKiets  chiefly  wrote ;  and  the 
scenery,  tlic  manner.^,  the  spirit  of  the  jx'ople  described  in 
sneli  rci'ords  as  the  Middles,  belong  rather  to  the  Angles  than 
to  the  Jutes  or  Saxons. 

Inlaiidi  then,  in  tlie  seventh  century,  the  Angles  were 
settled  along  the  rivers,  on  the  plains  overlooked  by  moor  and 
down,  by  the  sea,  and  among  the- fens.  Their  hamlets  rose  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  villas,  on  either  side  of  the  Roman 
ri.iads,  wherever  the  Romans  had  drained  the  mai-shes,  in 
every  fertile  vale  or  ])lain  where  the  jn-ovincials  had  cultivated 
the  land.  The  masses  of  forest  ccmiitry,  tlie  niooi-s  and 
mountains  were  left  unoccupied  by  this  agricultural  pcojile 
and  were  haunted  by  giant  and  elf  and  monster.     But  when 
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the  better  sites  were  filled,  the  land,  as  the  English  pushed 
their  advance  by  the  water-paths,  was  ciiltivatfd  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  forest-waste,  and  day  by  day  the  ase  and  the 
plough  wore  their  way  into  it  and  reclaimed  it.  The  poorer  and 
the  more  outcast  set  up  their  solitary  huts  on  the  banks 
and  islands  of  the  fens,  and  made  a  precarious  living  by  fishing 
and  trapping.  They  were,  in  fact,  squatters ;  and  it  was  only 
afterwards  when  pieces  of  the  folk-land  were  allotted  to  the 
king's  comrades  and  others  that  these  men  might  come  into 
employment  on  an  estate.' 

Of  the  kind  of  scenery  among  which  these  settlers  in  the 
fens  lived  we  have  a  slight  sketch  in  the  sixty-first  riddle  of 
Cynewulf.  It  tells  of  a  desert  place  near  the  shore,  traversed 
by  a  channel  up  which  the  tide  flowed,  and  where  the  reeds 
grew  which  were  made  into  the  Reed-Flute,  which  is  the 
answer  to  the  riddle.  I  translate  the  whole.  The  picture,  at 
the  end,  of  the  lover  talking  in  music  to  his  sweetheart,  music 
that  none  understood  but  she,  is  full  of  human  feeling,  but  the 
point  on  which  I  dwell  is  the  scenery.  It  is  that  of  a  settle- 
ment where  only  a  few  scattered  huts  stood  amid  the  desolate 
marsh.  Such,  at  first,  were  the  homes  of  the  Gyrwas  among 
the  fens.    It  is  the  Reed  that  speaks  — 

On  the  sand  T  stayed,        by  the  sea-wsll  near. 

All  beside  the  surgr-inflowing  I       Finn  1  sojourned  tliere. 

Where  I  first  was  faatcDed.        Only  few  of  men 

Watched  amonf;  the  waste       where  1  wonnitl  on  the  earth. 

But  the  brown-bucked  billow,         at  each  break  of  day. 

With  its  water-arms  enwrapt  me  1         Little  weened  I  then, 

That  1  ere  should  speak,        in  the  after  days, 

Mouthlese  o'ei  the  mead-bench.  .  .  . 

Only  fur  us  two,       utter  boldly  tliere. 

Message  in  my  speech,        so  that  other  men 

Would  not  be  aware  '       of  my  words  to  thee. 

There  is  another  passing  sketch  of  the  same  kind  of  scenery 
in  the  twenty-third  riddle,  when  men  come  riding  to  the  sea^ 
channels  on  war-horaes.  The  flood  is  too  deep,  and  the  press 
of  the  tide  between  the  steep  banks  too  strong  for  their  passage. 
They  mount  a  strange  wain,  proudly  carrying  their  spears  on 

>  Kemble  quotes  a  passage  from  a  translfitioii  of  9t.  AueuBtine'a  SolUoguta, 
Whiuh  illiiHtratBa  tlie  text :  "  But  it  pleaSBtli  every  man,  when  he  hatb  hiiilt 
himself  HomecottaBeon  his  lord's  laen,  with  his  assiBtance,  tor  a  while  to  tahe 
up  his  rest  thsreon,  and  hunt  and  fowl  and  fish,  and  in  diverB  ways  provide  for 
blmsetf  upon  the  laen,  lioth  by  sea  and  land,  nntil  the  time  when,  by  his  lord's 
compassion,  he  can  earn  a  bocland  and  eternal  inheritance." —  Kemble,  Tol.l. 
p.  3i2. 

'  LiteraUy,  "  Bhould  not  repeat  our  words," 
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their  gray  war-staJlions.  The  answer  to  the  riddle  is  obscure 
(Prehii  thinks  it  to  be  the  Month),  but  the  scenery  is  clear.  It 
is  uf  a  br(xut,  deep-ditched  cliauuel,  the  stream  of  which  in  the 
fen-lanils  meets  the  rough  incoming  of  the  tide.'  Near  such  a 
plai'e  on  the  shore  where  it  fell  to  the  sea  Cyuewulf  would  see 
the  sight  he  describes  in  another  riddle,  "  wood  eurotten,  heaps 
i>f  wi'i-ii,  lying,  flung  together,  ■tdlely  on  the  earth  " ;  and  more 
izil;ni(],  ill  tlie  hollows  of  the  earth,  "the  black-faced  fen  that 
Hnii'lt,  H(i  evilly  of  filth,  where  the  fen-frogs  swiftly  leaped  into 
tliii  dark  water,"  where  the  Elk-sedge,  as  the  Rune  Song  sings, 
"wased  in  the  water,  wounding  and  burning"  every  man  who 
touched  it.  We  are  brought  into  another  part  of  the  country, 
probably  the  borders  of  Cumbria,  where  in  riddle  Ixxi.  the  Ox 
speaks,  and  tells  how  weary  he  waa  among  the  rough  paths  of 
the  border  moorland.  "  I  was  silent,"  the  Ox  says  (and  it  is 
in  Cynewulfs  manner  to  sympathise  in  this  fashion  with  the 
suffering  and  joy  of  wiimals)  j  '*  I  never  told  any  nmn  when 
the  jjoiut  of  the  goad  was  bitter  to  me,  but  I  was 

"  With  the  swart  herdsman.         Farther  I  inunieyed, 
Wtndeci  Wiilsh  marclits.        wanilared  Uie  moora 
Bouud  'tieatli  a  yoke-bcaui." 

The,  swart  herdsman  is  a  Welsh  slave.  Swart  is  the  usual 
epithet  of  the  Welsh  as  against  the  fairer  Englishman.  In 
another  riddle  (xiii.)  a  "black-haired  Welshwoman  j)re8ses  and 
shakes  the  ox-hide."  Also  in  riddle  liii.  the  "  Welshwoman  of 
dark  tresses"  carries  to  and  fro  the  buckets  from  the  well,  and 
in  anotlier  we  hear  of  the  "  swart  thcgn  with  the  dusky  fiice  " 
who  works  with  the  student  in  the  monastery.  Evidently  in 
Northumbria  there  was  a  crowd  of  Welsh  used  as  servants  in 
the  farmhouses  and  the  convents  of  the  eighth  century. 

A  gi'eat  ]jai-t  of  the  country  was  forest,  that  Is,  wood  and  wild 
land,  heath  and  moor,  and  a  supernatural  terror  brooded  over 
it.  In  the  moor-pools  dwelt  the  water-elves,  and  in  the  wreath- 
ing mists  and  driving  snow  on  the  fells  men  saw  mighty  moor- 
gangers  stalking,  fiends  of  the  lonely  pliiees.  siieh  as  their  fathers 
saw  in  the  land  from  which  they  eamc  Grendelsmere  was  not 
a  name  given  without  reason.  "Tlic  Thyr.s" — that  is  the  giant 
—  "dwells  alone  in  the  fen,"  that  i,s.  in  the  morasses  of  the 
mountains.  Dark  elves  haunteii  also  the  hills  and  moors.  We 
hear  of  liporg-aelfp.n,  dun-aelfen.  muiilii^lfeii.  The  howling  of  the 
wolves  filled  these  waste  hills  at  night,  and  many  a  wanderer, 

'The  stream  shall  in  the  waves,  in  the  Bpa-floocls  mitii-le.  —  Gnomic  Vprsi-s. 
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lost  on  them,  was  devoured.  "  Him  shall  the  wolf  eat/'  says 
the  poem  on  the  Fates  of  men,  "the  grizzly  heath-tram  per ;  his 
mother  shall  wail  his  death."  In  the  caves  of  the  moor-clifFs 
the  outlaw  lurked,  as  Grettir  did  in  Iceland,  and  the  British 
who  fled  from  the  sacking  of  the  towns  took  refuge  in  them, 
and  miserably  starved  and  died.  Sometimes  in  Christian  times 
the  hermit  seeking  a  religious  solitude  exiled  himself  among 
these  solitudes.  The  demons,  who  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
giant  and  the  elf,  contend  with  him  for  the  possession  of  these 
green  hills  which  they  grieve  to  leave,  and  reproach  him  bitterly 
for  depriving  them  of  their  homes,  as  Caliban  reproaches  Pros- 
pero.  In  the  same  wild  solitudes  lived  the  Dragon  of  our  fore- 
fathers' imagination,  couched  over  his  hoard  of  gold,  terrible  in 
the  dreadful  recesses  of  the  cave — 

Horridiis  horrif  eras  speloncsB  combo  latebras  — 

a  phrase  of  Eusebius  which  is  not  apart  from  the  lines  in  the 
Gnomic  Verses  :  "  The  Dragon  will  dwell  in  the  barrow  on  the 
hill,  old,  and  proud  of  his  treasures."  Even  down  to  Shak- 
spere  ran  the  tradition  — 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Makes  fearM,  and  talkM  of  more  than  seen. 

CoriolanuSy  Act  iv.  So.  L 

The  pathless  woodland  was,  however,  nearer  to  the  life  of 
the  English  than  the  moor.  A  great  number  of  the  settlements 
were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  forest.  It  was  covered  with 
beech  ^  and  oak,  ash  and  maple,  linden  and  birch.  Alders  clung 
to  the  banks  of  its  streams  and  pools.  A  thick  undergrowth 
of  thorn  and  holly  blocked  it  up  and  climbed  the  ledges  of  the 
cliffs  within  it,  where  the  great  birds  of  prey  had  their  home. 
The  English  likened  this  vast  covering  of  forests  to  curly  locks 
upon  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Earth.  In  the  Riddle  on  Cre- 
ation Earth  has  no  need  of  wimple  or  cape  — 

For  upon  me  wonderfully        waxeth  on  my  head, 

So  that  on  my  shoulders        they  may  shimmer  bright, 

Curly  locks  full  curiously. 

This  is  paralleled  by  the  Icelandic  imagery,  and  we  ourselves 
may  compare  Keats'  lovely  phrase  of  the  pines  — 

1  Earle  shows  very  good  reason  for  his  belief,  not  only  that  the  beech 
existed  in  these  times,  but  also  the  fir,  though  Ciesar  had  denied  both  these 
trees  to  Britain.  Geologists  would  not  agree  with  CsBsar,  who  must  have  been 
misinformed.  —  Land  CharterSf  p.  474. 
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Fledge  the  ■ 

The  Yew,  "an  uiiamooth  tree,  holtling  fast  to  the  earth,  a 
herd  of  the  fire,"  grew  in  tha  wood  and  on  the  ridges  of  the 
hills.  Tlif  oak  woods  fed  men  as  well  as  swine,  and  the  Eng- 
lish saw  ill  thpnt  the  future  ship  —  "the  strength  that  would 
resist  the  s<-,i."  Wherever  the  birch  grew,  the  English  adiuir«i 
it.  Even  l.h(iiif;h  it  «"aB  fruitless  it  was  lieautiful.  "Highisita 
h(4u: — 'tis  (!ci  k^'(i  out  with  beauty — lailen  with  leaves  —  in 
l.iJUi  li  I'.irii  I'll  ,iii."'  But  the  chief  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
\\  ■  ■  I '      ■ !      These  were  despenite  solitudes  where  the 

■  i  :  ,|  stood  pale  gray"  (Cyiiewulf,  R.  xli.),  and 

tin-  |.  .1  -I'll  ■  lay  thiek."  The  horror  of  their  sunless  and 
iiiiii'kv  ili'i'ili!^  w:is  ;i  superstitinua  horror.  Giants  alao  dwelt 
ill  thi'iii,  ;iiiil  lihii'k  elves.  These  claimed  the  forestland  as 
tlii'ir  nun  iiiid  ]ii\U'd  the  spread  of  agri culture,  as  Greudel  hated 
till'  sn,iii,l  ,,!■  Ml,.  li;,r,,;iiult.lii^  j.->v..fni'>nin  Heorot.    There  too 

ii'  I ■  ■■    -.  .  -.  il...  I    ,1,1    .1    •  -.  II,  .■i,iitr;i-t  witli  the  black, 

iiiiil  (li  r\i',',',|i:iL;  lii'n.itA-.  Cii'iliiKiii.  di'Si'iiliHi!;  tlif  loveliness 
•  •I  Siiiah,SHV:!  sl„-  uas  ".-.hnii  as  an  elf  "'  —  hut.  li^iht  or  dark, 
tU.'Y  wi'iu  tlu-  natural  ti.cs  ut  ia^ii.  Tliciv  w,-n^  watcr-flvcs,  who 
iiati<ins  (if  till"  iliseasc-striking  powers 
ill.'    Mcist  diseases  were  thought  to  be 

'  Thitie  plinlses  nro  (rom  the  Runf  S'liiff. 

*  I  dnretiay  Ihu  "  war«r-i>lf  illseBKe."  ii  Ipechrlnm  for  wliich  I  quote,  tor  it 
I'lmtulTM  an  old  vume-chHnn,  whh  a  boil  mid  liliiiii  {iliigup  hucU  a»  tlie  cIvch  at 
Ntaioiiuit  iralerx  wiiile  on  men.  (trimiii  tlilnkN  it.i  linruliig  fever,  Mid  Fever  Is 
IhuiiKht  to  1«  an  elf  who  rldits  the  ninit  nith  whip  iini]  Hinir.  "  If  a  mnii " 
llii're  is  tlie  <!hatni)  "is  in  the  water-elf  rliiu^a.ii-.  tlifii  are  llie  nails  of  his  hand 
llvlil  and  liiH  eyes  touful.  unci  he  will  lo<ik  ilowtiwiirds.  Dive  him  tor  thl»  x 
leiH'liilolu "  (and  mauy  herlis  are  iiioiiliiiiu'il),  "tu  be  soaked  in  ale  and  holy 
water,"  and  sing  this  cliarm  over  them  thrice  — 

I  hare  wmlhni  roDnd  thp  wountli.  Nor  be  wl, 

The  bot  of  h.-nliriK  ivrrsthBi  Nor  dig  J< 

ThTil  Ilii>  hanr-wirH  miiy  

Neither  burn  nor  burnt. 

Nor  thumiijiDdllirabaD! 
Say  also  this  mniiy  times  —  "May  Earth  hear  on  thee  witli  all  her  ni<i;ht  and 
main."  TlieHU  i-hamis  a  niaii  may  slug  ovi-r  a  wounil.  Ci<ck:iyiie.  whose  rruiis- 
lalion  is  hero  Kivcu,  i-Kiijei'tiireii  tliat  the  jihrasii  "  May  Kanh,^'  etc.,  "  U  iittiint 
1o  ifiiell  the  Eli.''  IHHeaseB.  and  no  doulil  the  Elf  rhat  uaused  thi-iii,  were  fre- 
ijiieiil.ly  —  in  fiilk-talcs—  bnrieil  in  the  KrouniL  One  of  tlie  leei'luloms.  trans- 
lated from  Sextiis  PlaiiduA,  holclH  In  It  a  remnant  of  the  Teutonic  hellitf  in 
dwarfs  as  tlio  I'nnse  of  sii'kiiesa.  "T"  ihi  air-iff  <i  Dirarf"  <i>.  convnlainns  or 
iiKiie  caused  by  a  Dwarf's  possession).  "  Hive  tlic  man  the  dung  of  a  white 
licmiid  poumlcd  to  dUHt,  anil  liakeil  into  a  i-"-  -  —  ■ 
iirrirnf,  whelher  by  day  or  ni|:lit  H  be.  His 
that  it  deiiartuth."    1  miiy  add  (o  this  note  o 
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demoniac  possessions,  and  this  meant  to  the  Christianised  Eng- 
lishman dwarf  or  elf-begotten.  Other  elves  rode  in  the  air  and 
shot  deadly  arrows ;  and  the  Scotch  phrases,  "  elf-arrows,"  "  elf- 
bolt,"  "  elf-flint,"  are  survivals  of  the  English  dread.  We  might 
perhaps  imagine  that  elves  lived  in  the  trees,  for  an  English 
gloss  translates  Dryads  by  wudvroelfenne  ;  and  in  order  to  divert 
their  capricious  anger  whole  groves  were  sometimes  dedicated 
to  the  elves.  We  hear,  moreover,  of  the  wudu-maer,  the  "  wood 
nymph,"  "  a  record  of  the  time,"  thinks  Tylor,  "  when  English- 
men believed,  as  barbarians  do  still,  that  the  Echo  is  the  voice 
of  an  answering  spirit " ;  and  the  word  mare  for  Spirit  appears 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  charm  as  the  Mare  which  harms  a  man.  I 
conjecture  also  that  the  wild,  hairy  wood-sprites  which  we  find 
in  German  and  Norse  legends  were  also  part  of  our  forefathers' 
forest-superstition,  and  that  it  was  strengthened  by  the  appari- 
tion now  and  again  of  a  Welshman  who  had  fled  into  the  woods 
to  dwell.  The  lines  in  the  Andreas  may  refer  to  the  poet's 
memory  of  a  time  when  the  woodland  was  as  yet  haunted  by 
unsubdued  bands  of  Welshmen,  —  "All  the  markland  (i.e.  the 
forestland)  was  with  death  surrounded,  the  snares  of  the  foe." 
We  certainly  find  in  Solmnon  and  Saturn,  in  a  passage  which 
Kemble  thinks  is  redolent  of  heathenism,  that  the  fiends  "haunt 
unclean  trees,"  and,  "  changing  themselves  into  a  worm's  like- 
ness, sting  the  neat  and  destroy  the  cattle  going  about  the  fields, 
and  hew  down  the  horses  with  horns  "  —  verses  which  are  a 
remnant  of  the  way  in  which  a  farmer,  living  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood,  would  think,  when  any  misfortune  befell  his  cattle. 
A  far  fiercer  inmate  of  the  wild  wood  was  the  Wolf  ^-nian,  the 
outlaw — the  companion  of  the  wolf  of  the  wood.  In  these 
terrible  solitudes  he  met  his  fate  by  starvation,  by  the  wolves, 

be  compared  with  the  sheen,  the  f^litterinfr  elf  of  our  forefathers.  Ariel  is  the 
free  wind  of  Heaven,  whether  in  storm,  or  in  play  with  the  flowers  or  the  sand 
of  the  seashore ;  and  his  music  is  the  wind-music.  A  shoal  of  elves  are  his 
companions;  and  he  has  some  power  over  the  elements,  over  Are  and  air. 
Indeed  his  life  is  the  life  of  the  air.  Such  a  life,  rudely  conceived,  belonged 
to  the  Old  English  bright  Elf.  Ariel  is  not,  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  would  have 
made  him,  a  natural  mischief-doer  to  man,  but  he  does  take  pleasure  in  mis- 
chief and  in  plaguing  men  at  Prospero's  command ;  and  though  he  is  subdued 
by  Prospero's  magic  to  serve  him,  he  is  *'  not  human,"  and  has  no  sympathy 
with  men.  He  is  of  the  oure  element  alone.  Even  his  desire  for  freedom  is 
not  human,  but  elemental  —  the  desire  to  be  wholly  the  unchartered  air.  The 
whole  conception  is  more  in  harmony  with  Old  English  than  with  Celtic  or 
French  ideas  of  the  elves.  Indeed  I  may  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  fairies 
and  elves  of  later  England,  of  Shakspere  and  Milton  and  Shelley  and  many 
others,  are  not  merely  romantic  but  genuine  English  descendants  of  the  sheen- 
bright  elves  of  the  Angles. 

1  The  gallows  is  called  in  a  Riddle  of  Cynewulf 's  the  wolf-head's  tree ;  and 
in  the  Bliddle  Ages  the  outlaw  was  said  to  bear  a  wolf's  head  —  Caput  lupinunu 
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by  losing  himself,  atid  by  the  "dark  weather"  in  which  English 
verae  places  the  thief.  There  is  a  de-scription  of  him  in  th 
Gnomic  Verses —  (Exeter  MS.) 

147.    Friendlefls,  doth  a.  woeful  man        take  him  wolvw  for  comradw ; 
Often  does  thftt  comraili!  leiir  him,       very  crafty  is  the  beaHt  1 
Of  that  pray  one.  deiMl-uian'B-prrftve,        grislj  tear  fiball  be, 
....  Ntvtr  truly  doih  the  gray  woH       tor  his  slauehicriug  weep. 
For  the  murdering  ci£  men  ;        but  tlie  more  of  it  he  wishes. 

SometiiJies  the  outlaw  climbed  a  high  tree  to  see  his  way  or 
to  eKC!ti)e  tlie  wolvt-s,  like  the  adventurous  ^outh  in  the  folk 
talf's;  aiul  feeble,  fell  headlong.  Caught  in  the  boughs,  he 
liiuig  bri.wcen  heaven  and  earth  till  he  died.  Here  is  such  a 
one  sketelied  in  the  FatesofJUen  — 

21.   In  the  holt  ehBiII  many  a  one        from  the  high-toppMl  liM 

Feathcrlesa  fall  Unwn ;        yet  In  flight  iball  be 
In  the  lift  BtlU  hover,         till  no  longer  he  is  held 
Like  a  fniit  upon  the  tree.        Then  to  the  lout'Stock 
Smkn  he,  ii1owl>  dying,         of  his  soul  bereft ; 
Falleth  uu  the  held  of  lartli  I         On  a  farizig  is  hiK  spirit. 

At  times  he  vf^s  seized,  as  he  roamed  the  wooil,  by  the  out- 
lying shepherds  of  some  township,  judged,  .and  linng  on  the 
gallows,  n  hich  seems,  hy  some  at  least  of  the  English  families, 
to  have  been  ktpt  up  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village  in 
the  forest  Xheie  he  beeaine  the  iiroper  ])rey  of  the  raven. 
"  One  shall  on  the  wide-strett.-lied  gallows  ride,'"  sings  the  Fates 
of  Men,  "till  his  bloody  corse  shall  be  all  broken  up.  Then 
shall  the  dark-coated  raven  take  his  eyes.  iu)r  shall  his  hands 
guanl  him  from  that  thievery.  Wan  on  the  tree,  be  waits  his 
weird,  o'ei'shroiided  with  a  death-mist.  Outlaw  is  his  name." 
Now  and  then,  even  a  woman,  driven  from  her  honie  by  her 
enemies,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  forest ;  and  we  have 
a  picture  of  a  wild  |>laee  where  such  a  one  takes  refuge,  in  the 
Wife's  Complaint — 


Old  ix  tliJH  t'artli-liall ; 
Dark  are  all  the  deiiB, 
Bitter  niy  burji-hedgeR, 
A  rtell);bt1csR  clwellliig  . 
When  in  early  d.iwn, 
tindpmcath  the  oak. 
There  I  sit  and  weep 


I  am  all  outivt-aried 
high  the  duns  above 
with  the  briars 


all  alone  I  go 
nmnd  niycarlhly  lair, 
all  llu>  summer-lon^liened  day.      I.  27. 


In  the  wooils  also  were  hosts  of  wild  animals.     Herds  of 
wolves  roamed  through  them,  and  so  loug  did  they  last,  and  so 
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formidable  was  their  increase,  that  they  were  not  killed  out  in 
England  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  bear,  the 
Teutonic  king  of  beasts,  was  perhaps  an  unfrequent  inmate  of 
the  caves,  and  was  met  upon  the  moor.  "  The  bear  will  be  on 
the  heath  old  and  terrible,"  says  an  early  English  verse.^  The 
wild  cat  was  numerous  and  formidable  in  the  woods.  The  wild 
boar  "  strong  with  the  strength  of  his  tusk,"  wandered  through 
the  undergrowth  and  grew  fat  upon  the  acorn  and  the  mast. 
In  Cynewulf  s  Riddle  on  Creation  he  paints  the  beast  in  a  few 
lines  (Kid.  xli.) 

And  I  am  everywhere       than  a  boar  more  daring, 
When  he  stands  at  bay,        furiously  enraging ; 
.•  ...... 

Than  a  well-stuffed  Swine        am  I  stronger,  am  I  fatter ; 
Than  a  boar  that  grunts  him        in  the  beechen  woods, 
Black,  and  rooting  up  —        one  that  lived  in  joys. 

Great  herds  of  wild  cattle  also  roamed  the  forest,  and  their 
huge  horns  were  used  for  drinking  cups,  for  blowing  notes  in 
battle,  and  for  warning  of  approaching  war.  The  loud  roar  of 
these  horns,  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  foe,  was  heard  from 
village  to  village  of  the  kinsfolk  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest. 
Some  of  the  dark  Celtic  shorthorns  probably  lingered  in  the 
woods  after  the  expulsion  of  their  masters.  They  were  the 
only  domestic  cattle  known  to  Boman  Britain.  The  large 
cattle  with  red  ears,  white  bodies,  and  great  horns,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Chillingham  breed,  were  brought  over  in  their 
ships  by  the  English,  and  soon  got  into  the  woods.  It  is  also 
possible  that  in  the  wilder  woods  there  lingered  scattered 
descendants  of  the  Urus  of  the  prehistoric  period.  Then,  across 
the  streams  which  traversed  the  woodland,  the  beaver  built  its 
dam  and  was  trapped  for  its  fur  —  we  find  them  trapped  even 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  Concerning  the  stag,  another 
wild  dweller  of  the  woods,  we  have  two  elaborate  Riddles  from 
Cynewulf  (Ixxxv.,  Ixxxviii.).  They  are  really  concerning  the 
stag-horns  which  were  used  to  adorn  the  gables  of  the  halls, 
and  for  the  insertion  into  them  of  stone  and  iron  weapons. 
Cynewulf  makes  one  of  the  horns  speak,  and  bestows  upon  it, 

1  "The  Bear,'*  says  Boyd  Dawkins  (Early  Man  in  Britain,  p. 498),  "has 
left  no  traces  of  his  existence  of  a  later  date  than  the  Roman  occiuMktion." 
Unless  the  passage  quoted  above  and  the  other  one  in  the  Onomic  Verses  be 
remnants  or  verses  made  on  the  continent — the  bear  was  still  in  England  dur- 
ing the  early  English  occupation.  The  Onomic  Verses,  176,  after  describing 
how  ill  it  is  to  live  alone,  illustrates  this  by  saying  how  much  better  it  is  to 
have  a  brother  if  "  they  should  meet  a  boar,  or  when  together  a  bear."  **  That," 
he  adds,  as  if  he  had  known  of  it,  — '*  that  is  a  savage  wild  beast." 


cribes  the  forest  life  of  the  stag.  ^^  At  whiles  1 
3p  hillsides,  mounting  to  my  dwelling.  Then  j 
3  the  deep  dales  to  seek  my  food  —  my  strength 
step.  I  dug  through  the  stony  pastures  whe 
d  with  frost,  then,  as  I  shook  myself  and  toss 
rime,  the  gray  frost,  flew  from  my  hair."  S 
Id  scarcely  say  it  better  — 

But  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took 

The  dewdrops  from  his  flanks  he  shook. 

t  may  be  that  when  the  English  first  came  c 
r  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  England 
re  conjecture,  founded  solely  on  the  story,  in 
a  Saga,  which  relates  that  the  jarls  of  Orkney 
ideer  in  the  north  of  Caithness  in  the  middle  oj 
tury.  Once  more,  on  this  beast  life  in  the  lite 
)ds,  we  are  placed  on  the  edges  of  the  hilli 
ger  has  his  hole,  and  Cynewulf  throws  himj 
)  the  life  and  passions  of  the  animal  for  hi 
Idren  as  he  does  into  the  eagerness  of  the  t 
Iger  speaks 

White  of  throat  I  am,       fallow  gray  my  head ; 
Fallow  are  my  flauks,        and  my  feet  are  swift : 
Battle-weapons  bear  1 1        Bristles  on  my  back, 
Like  a  sow's,  stand  up :        from  my  cheeks  two  ear 
O'er  mine  eyes  prick  up.        With  my  pointed  toes 
Through  the  green  grass  step  1 1        Great  is  then  the 
Fated  to  me  if  a  fii?htGr.i        fifirrA  jia  Hpath  in  hattl* 
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Lead  my  precious  ones,  my  children.        Then  I  shall  no  more 
Fear  in  anywise        war  with  the  Death-whelp. 

If  the  greedy  battle-scather        in  the  straitened  way 
Seeks  me  on  my  gang-slot ;        then  he  shall  not  miss 
War-mote  on  the  (mark)-path        where  the  fighters  meet. 
When  I  rise  at  last,        through  the  roofing  of  the  hills, 
And  I  furiously  deal  strokes        with  my  darts  of  war 
On  the  loathly  foes        whom  I  long  had  fled  1  Hid.  zvi. 

The  darts  of  war  are  the  badger's  teeth,  and  Cynewulf  paints 
him  as  a  hero.  It  is  in  these  short  poems  —  in  this  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  the  beasts  of  the  wood,  as  afterwards  of 
the  birds ;  in  this  transference  to  them  of  human  passions  and 
of  the  interest  awakened  by  their  suffering  and  pleasure  — 
that  the  English  poetry  of  animals  begins.  Of  course,  the 
temper  of  mind  shown  towards  them  here  is  connected  with  the 
beast-epics  and  beast-stories,  and  with  the  humanising  of  the 
beasts  in  the  folk-tales,  and  in  such  short  poems  as  the  Cock 
and  Fox  of  Chaucer  and  the  fables  of  Henryson.  But  the 
difference  between  the  beast-poems  of  this  class  and  those  of 
Cynewulf  will  be  felt  at  once.  In  the  one  the  beasts  talk  and 
act  like  men  and  women,  in  the  other  the  poet  feels  from  above 
with  their  life  itself,  — pitying  or  loving  them.  His  sympathy 
is  even  more  than  that  of  Shakspere  in  his  outside  description 
of  the  horse  or  the  hare.  The  note  is  rather  the  note  of  Burns 
and  Coleridge,  Cowper  and  Wordsworth,  and  is  strangely 
modern  in  feeling. 

Such  is  the  forest  and  its  indwellers  in  English  literature. 
Along  its  outskirts  lay  the  hamlets  of  those  settlers  who  had 
pushed  their  way  into  it  from  either  side  of  the  river,  or  who 
had  from  the  plains  arrived  at  its  edge.  By  slow  degrees  the 
circling  scoop  they  cut  into  it  grew  larger,  till  at  last  enough 
land  was  cleared  for  all  the  kinsfolk  and  their  slaves.  If  we 
wish  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  aspect  of  such  a  settlement, 
let  us  imagine  a  wandering  singer  coming  through  the  untilled 
woodland  to  one  of  the  villages,  to  sing  his  songs,  and  to  pass 
on  to  another.  He  would  blow  his  horn  and  shout  as  he  walked 
to  show  that  his  aims  were  honest  and  peaceful,  otherwise  he 
might  be  slain  as  an  outlaw  and  lie  unavenged.  And  he  would 
have  to  do  this  at  the  distance  it  may  be  of  some  miles  from 
the  village,  for  he  might  meet  the  slaves  and  the  poor  freemen 
of  the  village  lords  in  the  distant  glades  or  on  the  uplands  in 
the  foi'est,  tending  the  sheep,  cows,  oxen,  and  mares  near  the 
folds,  lying  out  during  the  gloomy  winter  nights  from  Martin- 
mas to  Easter.    Close  by  he  might  pass  in  some  dark  recess 
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ttie  tree  which  served  the  village  for  the  gallows  —  the  wolf  s- 
head  tree  —  and  startle  the  raveiis  at  their  feast.  Nearer  still 
he  would  meet  in  the  more  open  glades,  under  the  shade  of 
the  great  beeches  and  oaks,  the  watchers  of  the  swine,  the 
huge  herds  that  devoured  the  acorn  and  the  mast,  and  the  lean 
dogs  that  were  with  the  watchmen ;  woodmen  also,  gathering 
wcmkI  fur  the  fires,  or  cutting  down  the  young  trees  to  rejiair 
with  them  house  and  plough  and  hedge.  Yet  closer  still,  on 
the  very  skirts  of  the  wood,  where  he  began  to  see  the  light  of 
tiie  open  space  beyond,  he  might  chance  upon  the  remains  of 
the  sacred  grove  once  dedicated  to  the  dwelling  and  the  wor- 
ship of  a  god ;  or  if  the  settlement  were  still  heathen,  as  it 
might  have  been  in  Mercia  under  Penda,  catch  through  the 
trees  a  glimpse  of  the  mde  temple  —  a  hall  within  a  wooden 
fence  —  and  of  a  householder  going  up  to  do  the  worship  of 
his  house  ;  or  if  the  settlement  were  in  some  still  earlier  time, 
hear  the  song  of  the  woman  who  kept  the  temple.  But  if  it 
were  a  large  lianilet,  after  Christianity  had  come,  our  wander- 
ing poet  might  hear  the  chanting  of  the  priest  in  the  churdi; 
or  if  a  small  forest  village,  such  as  we  have  chosen  here  to  de- 
scribe, he  would  see  no  church,  but  the  cross  set  up  beside  one 
of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  chosen  of  old  for  its  great  size  and 
splendour,  and  still  retaining,  it  might  be,  the  carved  figures  of 
birds  or  beasts,  or  even  runes  such  as  would  tell  him  that  in  his 
father's  days  the  gods  of  heathendom  were  worshipped  beneath 
its  shade.  After  the  Danish  occujiation,  such  a  wandering 
singer  would  most  frequently  find  these  dedicated  trees.  We 
have  traces  of  such  names  in  the  charters.  Kemble  translates 
the  Woiiac  and  the  n'on^toc,  as  Woden's  oak  and  Woden's  post ; 
Teoicesforii,  Frige  dneijes  li-eoic,  as  Tiw's  thorn,  Frea's  tree. 
Such  a  tree  would  also  lie  the  limiting  tree,  the  mark-tree,  and 
would  tell  him  that  all  beyond  it  was  village  land. 

Or  he  might,  near  at  hand,  set  up  also  to  define  the  edge  of 
the  clearing,  see  a  cluster  of  rude,  hoary  stones,  remnants  of 
the  old  indwellers,  past  which  at  night  the  thr.di  or  the  jwor 
freeman  passed  in  fear  of  the  spirits  that  haunted  them. 
There  too,  and  certainly  if  there  were  no  river  near,  he  might 
drink  and  rest,  where,  under  the  eaves  of  the  mark  (gemfurto- 
rfait  aeiMin  —  "the  branches  that  dnpi)ed  their  rain  on  the 
skirts  of  the  clearing'"),'  the  native  spring  or  well  which 

1  The  mnrt  teas  properly  a  &isa,  a  tin?  of  diTislon  :  hence  a  boiiadarr  line 
and  also  iht  IhIi  ci(  wiM  liiinl  rouiiil  tlic  ciiUiTuied  are.i  of  a  villsjte:  after- 
wnrds  the  m.-irch.  or  ttie  niilih  of  neutral  laud  b«twi;«n  V 
Earle,  Land  Charters,  p.  *W. 
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served  the  township  bubbled  up,  and  which,  lived  in  by  a 
deity,  was  even  yet  wor8hipi)ed.  As  he  drank  of  its  waters, 
he  would  see  the  whole  clearing  before  him,  the  wide  pasture 
lands,  common  to  all,  the  undivided  possession  of  fine  grass, 
fed  over  by  the  horses,  cows,  goats,  sheep,  geese  of  the  village ; 
short,  sweet  sward,  such  as  Cynewulf  called  the  noble  green 
floor  of  the  earth;  and  beyond  that,  the  arable  land  of  the 
town,  fenced  into  fields,  and  the  fields  divided  into  long  fur- 
long strips,  subdivided  into  acres  and  half-acres  —  the  allot- 
ments of  the  cultivators.  The  wide  balks  between  were 
covered  with  grass  or  brake,  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
were  the  men  at  work,  dyking  and  delving,  ploughing  and 
clodding.  Beyond  that,  and  nearer  to  the  town,  was  the  home 
pasture  where  the  folds  of  the  lambs  and  calves  and  foals  were 
set,  and  this  ran  up  to  the  mound  and  the  wattled  fence  on  its 
top  —  which  enclosed  the  "  town  "  itself,  and  from  which  the 
"tun"  derived  its  name, — the  place  which  was  tyned  or 
girded  with  a  fence  of  rods.  At  the  other  side  from  where 
he  stood,  the  river,  instead  of  the  forest  (in  the  village  we 
conceive),  formed  the  boundary  of  the  occupied  land.  In  it 
the  "  salmon  roved  and  darted  in  the  pools,"  and  higher  up,  in 
the  thick  of  the  wood,  the  beaver  built  his  dam  across  this 
stream.  Then,  our  wandering  singer  (whom  I  will  now  call 
Cynewulf,  because  all  the  illustrations  of  village  life  which  I 
shall  quote  are  from  his  riddles),  listening,  heard  the  rushing 
of  the  water  past  the  wattled  weirs  built  out  from  its  sides  for 
the  fishing,  and  saw  the  bridge  of  wood  that  crossed  it,  and 
perhaps  mills  by  its  side  that  ground  the  corn  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  thinking  of  the  millstone  made  it  the  subject  of  his 
fifth  riddle. 

It  might  be,  when  he  arrived,  that  the  leading  men  had 
determined  to  take  into  the  plough-land  a  portion  of  the 
common-pasture,  and  to  extend  the  pasture  in  proportion  by 
clearing  more  of  the  bounding  wood;  and  then  Cynewulf 
would  see  exactly  what  he  described  in  his  riddle  of  the 
Plough,  where  he  calls  the  plougher  (whom  we  see  as  if  he 
stood  before  us)  "the  gray-haired  enemy  of  the  wood" 
(Kid.  xxii.) 

Netherward  mj  neb  is  set,        deep  inclined  I  fare ; 

And  along  the  ground  I  grub,        going  as  he  guideth  me 

Who  the  hoary  foe  of  holt  is,        and  the  Head  of  me. 

Forward  bent  he  walks,        he,  the  warden  at  my  tail ; 

Through  the  meadows  pushes  me,        moves  me  on  and  presses  me, 

Sows  upon  my  spoor.       I  myself  in  haste  am  then. 
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It  ia  a  vivid  picture  of  an  old  English  farmer  labouring  on 
the  skirts  of  the  woodland,  leaving  behind  him  the  furrow, 
black  wliere  the  earth  is  upturned,  green  where  the  share  liaa 
not  yet  (lut  the  nieatlow.     Then  on  the  tilled  land  Cynewulf    | 
saw  the  gardenera  wielding  the  rake,  tending  the  vegetables  ■ 
whieh  the  little  eolooy  enjoyed,  beans  and  onions  and  the  rest, 
or  dragging  out  the  hurtful  weeds  from  the  pasture.     "  It  ia  a  ' 
thing"  —  riddles  Cynewulf  of  the  Rake  —  "that  feedeth  tha 
cattle.     Well  does  it  plunder  and  bring  home  its  plunder  "  — 
as  if  it  were  a  forager.     Tlie  riddle  is  dull,  but  it  ends  with. 
the  poet's  pleasure  iu  the  meadows — "The  Rake  leaves  firm 
the  good  plants"  (Rid.  xxxv.) 


While  he  lingered,  watching,  he  saw,  perhapa  on  this  very 
day,  a  common  ineident  whit;h  he  ma<le  into  a  riddle.  Among 
the  cattle  on  the  pasture,  the  young  bull  was  tethered.  With 
his  close  symjMithy  with  animals  the  poet  paints  him  as  re- 
joicing in  bis  tiirbulent  youth,  and  fed  witli  the  four  fountains 
of  his  mother.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  beast  da.sh  loose  and  rush 
from  the  (lasture  into  the  tilled  land.  Then  Cynewulf  let 
his  imagination  loose  also,  and  pictured  the  bull  breaking  up 
tilt'  chxls  of  earth  left  by  the  plough,  as  a  monster  might 
bleak  up  the  hills. 

Of  the  kind  that  is  wpaponed        a  creature  I  saw, 
Of  the  plailiiesH  of  yiiutli  wa.s  he  RTteily  ;        loT  a  sift  unto  him 
The  Defender  t>f  llciiig        lut  four  welluig  foutituiiiH 
Glittering,  HpriiiB.  .... 

Tlieii  s|H)ke  a  man,        who  said  unto  me  — 
'■  IE  the  bea.st  simulii  escape,         it  will  hreak  uj)  the  hills, 
If  itself  be  up-broken,         'twill  bind  up  tlie  living."  '    Itid,  xixii. 

Then  all  the  clearing  was  full  of  birds.  He  had  heard  as 
he  came  along  the  pleasant  noise  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  the 
wood-birds  which  were  then  in  England,  and  the  cries  of 
the  water-fowl  in  the  forest  pools  and  streams ;  but  now  iu 
the  <ipen  he  would  see  them.  He  saw  the  eagle,  the  raven, 
and  the  hawk,  floating  in  the  open  air  above  the  clearing. 
They  had  come  from  their  hiimcs  in  the  "Messes  of  the 
woods  "  —  the  steep  cliff's  in  the  forest,  or  the  rocky  banks  of 
'  T'lal  is,  its  bitle  will  form  leather  striira  for  binJing  captives. 


as 
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the  stream  —  and  Cynewulf  would  think  of  the  last  battle  in 
which  he  had  fought,  and  of  these  fierce  followers  of  the 
slaughter.  Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  he  watched  the 
falcon,  the  most  noble  of  all  birds  to  an  Englishman,  soaring 
to  overtop  the  crane  or  the  heron  that  built  on  the  islands  in 
the  river.*  And  then,  on  the  meadows  near  the  stream  where 
the  fishers  plied  their  craft  from  pool  to  pool,  he  saw  the 
chief  of  the  family  of  the  township  riding  with  the  gray  bird 
on  his  fist.  And  he  remembered  the  riddle  (Ixxviii.)  he  had 
made,  in  which  lie  had  marked  the  aristocracy  of  the  bird  — 

I  an  ^theling\s        arm-companion  am ; 

Am  a  wanderer  with  the  warrior ;        well-belovfed  of  my  lord, 

Of  a  king  the  comrade.        Oft  a  {queenly  woman  — 

One  of  golden  locks  —        lays  her  hand  on  me, 

Daughter  of  an  iEtheling,        if  she  be  right  noble. 

On  my  breast  I  bear        that  which  blossomed  in  the  grove. 

On  a  stately  battle-steed        sometimes  I  may  ride 

With  the  host,  at  head  of  it  I        Hardened  is  my  tongue. 

Often  to  a  singing  seer,        when  he  hath  sung  well, 

Do  I  give  a  word-reward.*        Good  is  then  my  guise  I 

I  myself  am  sallow-hued.        Say  what  I  am  called  I 

The  English  lord,  like  the  Norman  knight,  had  in  his 
household  those  who  tamed  the  falcon;  and  in  the  poem  on 
the  FcUes  of  Men  there  is  a  description  of  this  which  has  some 
poetical  feeling.  To  call  the  falcon  a  Welsh,  a  stranger  bird 
(fako  peregrinus) ,  makes  one  imagine  that  the  best  kinds  were 
brought  from  the  northern  cliffs,  where  the  Menologium  says 
that  the  "  hawk  in  the  sea-cliff  lived  wild," 

One  shall  the  wild  bird        make  tame  on  his  wrist, 
The  proud-hearted  hawk,        till  this  prey-thirsty  swallow 
Gentle  become  ;        tiien  girds  he  on  varvels,' 
And  in  fetters  so  feeds        the  feather-proud  fowl, 
With  little  morsels        this  Lift-speeder  weakens, 
That  at  last  the  Welsh  bird,        in  weeds  and  in  deeds 
To  its  food-giver        is  friendly  become. 

But  if  the  noble  used  the  falcon,  all  the  freemen,  even  of 
the  poorer  sort,  made  use  of  the  ordinary  hawk  for  hunting 
birds.  The  hawks  were  so  numerous,  long  after  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  that  in  a  late  Anglo-Saxon  dialogue 

1  The  falcon  is  never  represented,  like  the  eagle,  as  haunting  the  battlefield, 
as  a  devourer  of  the  dead.  In  contrast  to  the  eagle,  who  is  the  dark,  the 
demoniac  bird,  it  is  brilliant  and  divine,  the  bird  of  heroes,  nobles,  and  the 
happv  gods. 

3  Reward,  i.e.  for  song.  I  suppose  the  falcon  is  made  a  present  to  the  singer. 

*  Silver  rings  round  the  foot. 


.^ *  „**v,  xwxcou  tu  sDiiie  inland 


scribed  it  in  one  of  the  finest  of  his  riddles  —  m 
that  old  tradition  of  its  song,  not  before  ite  de 
left  the  village  to  fly  over  the  great  world, 
with  its  throat.      Its  feathers  sounded  nielodio 
went  through  them,  a  form  of  the  myth  whi 
arise  among  a  people  who  knew  of  swan-maic 
of  feathers  had  a  magical  existence  of  its  om 
done  off  or  on  at  pleasure.     Cynewulf  may  ha' 
wrote  this  riddle  (viii.),  some  form  of  the  heat 
head. 

Voiceless  is  my  robe        when  in  villages  I  dw 
When  I  fare  the  fields,        or  drive  the  flood  a 
Whiles,  my  glorious  garments        and  this  loft 
Heave  me  high  above        the  housing  place  of  '. 
When  the  Craft  of  clouds        carries  me  away 
Far  the  folk  above,        then  my  fretted  >  feathe 
Loudly-rustling  sound,        lulling  hum  along, 
Sing  a  sunbright  song,        when  stayed  to  eartl 
Over  flood  and  field        I'm  a  spirit  faring  far. 

That  has  the  modern  quality.  Phrases,  like  " 
the  clouds,"  "  the  spirit  that  fares  over  flood  at 
and  foldan  f^rende  gaest),  the  melodious  rustling 
feather-robe,  the  sense  of  a  conscious  life  and 
the  bird  and  its  pleasure  in  its  own  beauty,  an 
nineteenth  century  poetry  in  England  than  a 
follows  Cynewulf  for  a  thousand  years.  But  it 
greater  birds  that  are  drawn  with  a  vigorous 
early  English  poets.  Cynewulf,  as  he  stood  at 
clearing,  heard  the  Cuckoo  shouting,  and  he  ske 
in  one  of  his  riddles.     But  the  skpfpV.  l^-^o  ^^  ' 
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faUing  in  flocks  over  the  hills  and  cliffs,  above  the  stream 
where  the  trees  stood  thick,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village, 
and  the  verse  tells  how  happy  he  was  in  their  joyousness,  their 
glossy  colour,  and  their  song  (Riddle  Iviii.) 


Here  the  Lift  beareth 
O^er  the  hill-summits ; 
Swart,  sallow- coated ! 
Flocking  they  fare  on, 
Roam  the  wood-nesses, 
Of  the  children  of  men. 


wights  that  are  little, 
and  deep  black  are  they, 
Sweet  is  their  song  I 
shrilly  they  sing, 
and  whiles,  the  burg-halls 
Let  them  call  their  own  name  1 


And  now  the  evening  falls,  and  as  the  traveller  enters  the 
town  a  flood  of  song  bursts  from  the  woods,  and  the  English 
"  earls  "  stop  to  listen,  or  sit  silent  in  the  doorways,  while  the 
"ancient  evening  singer,"  as  Oynewulf  calls  the  nightingale, 
pours  forth  his  song.  The  bird  himself  speaks,  proud  of  his 
power  over  men,  and  the  whole  thought  of  the  riddle  is  the 
same  as  Wordsworth's  — 


Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock-dove  broods. 


Many  varied  voices        voice  I  through  my  mouth. 
Cunning  are  the  notes  I  sing,        and  incessantly  I  change  them. 
Clear  I  cry  and  loud  ;        with  the  chant  within  my  head ; 
Holding  to  my  tones,        hiding  not  their  sweetness. 
I,  the  Evening-singer  old,        unto  earls  I  bring 
Bliss  within  the  burgs,        when  I  bfirst  along 
With  a  cadenced  song.        Silent  in  tlieir  dwellings 
They  are  sitting,  bending  forwards.^        Say  what  is  my  name. 

Riddle  ix. 

Making  this  song  our  supposed  Cynewulf  passed  through 
the  gate  in  the  hedge  and  entered  the  village.  The  main  road 
was  probably  paved,  and  led  straight  to  the  hall  of  the  kins- 
folk set  in  the  midst  and  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  meadow- 

1 1  quote  here  the  whole  of  Ealdhelm's  riddle  De  Luscinia  in  order  to  con- 
foand  those  who  say  that  Cynewulf  in  his  Riddles  is  a  mere  imitator  of  the 
Latin.  In  the  Latin  there  is  not  a  trace  of  imagination,  of  creation.  In  the 
English  both  are  clear.  In  the  one  a  scholar  is  at  play,  in  the  other  a  poet  is 
making. 

Vox  mea  diversis  variatur  palcra  figuris, 
Raucisonis  nunquam  modulaber  carmina  rostris, 
Spreta  colore  tamen,  sed  non  sum  spreta  eanendo. 
Sic  non  cesso  canens,  fato  terrente  lutaro : 
Nam  me  bruma  fugat,  sed  mox  aestate  redibo. 

Almost  every  riddle,  the  subject  of  which  Cynewulf  took  from  Ealdhelm, 
Sympbosius,  or  Eusebius,  is  as  little  really  imitated  as  that.  Even  the  Riddle 
De  Ureatura^  the  most  closely  followed  of  them  all,  is  continually  altered 
towards  imaginative  work. 
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land.  Many  narrow  paths,  on  either  side  of  the  main-way, 
went  ti^  the  separate  houses  of  the  freemen,  each  with  its  1 
farm  huildings,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  hedge,  aud  I 
within  the  hedge,  its  orchard,  or  vineyard ;  perhajta  fig-trees,  - 
or  mulberry  from  whieh  the  morat  was  made ;  and  many  heft-  ] 
hives.  These  stood  under  the  apple-trees,  or  leaning  against  J 
the  out^houses  of  the  farmer's  home;  and  in  the  garth  Cyntj-I 
wiilf  watched  with  pleasure,  and  afterwards  described,  tha  4 
draw-well  and  the  water-bucket  rising  into  the  air,  then  the  I 
black- haired  Welsh  woman  carrying  on  her  shoulders  the  yofcs.J 
from  whinh  the  water-buckets  hung,  "  two  hardy  bondsmen,"  j 
as  he  calls  them  in  his  fanciful  fashion,  "  fast  fettered.  1 
together,"  which  she  bears  under  the  roof  of  the  hall  (liii.),  T 
He  saw  the  women  spinning  at  the  doors  (xxvi.),  or  feeding  I 
the  dogs  and  hens  (li.).  He  saw  the  cobbler  lay  by  his  tools  ( 
(xiii. ),  and  the  smith  cease  to  labour  at  the  sword  (isi.  C)  and  I 
tlie  war-sliirt,  aud  the  jeweller  at  the  onianicntin^nf  the  horn  ' 
aud  tluM>u|i,  tlio  collar  and  the  braiil'  ■  '■■  ■  i ':!■  I'^rpenter 
le;.v.i  till.-  liiilf-tiuishcd  huuse,  and  tli-  !■■  liis  bill, 

and  he  made  verses  on  them  all.  The  |i;itli.j  wi:r  full  of  the 
men  retiiniiiig  from  work,  the  swineherd  and  tlie  wiiudward,  and 
the  hewers  of  wood  from  the  forest,  and  the  hunter  with  liis 
spoil;  the  watchers  of  the  cattle  from  the  common  pastui-e 
next  to  the  wootl,  the  plouglier  aud  sower  and  gardeners  fi-om 
the  ariiblu  land,  the  tenders  of  the  lambs  aud  colts  and  calves 
from  the  meadows  nearest  to  the  town,  the  miller  and  the  eel- 
fishers,  the  weir-wards  aud  the  fowlers  from  the  river-side. 
The  town  was  full.  He  moved  with  the  crowd,  and  soon  saw 
shining  in  the  n:i\  liglit  of  evening  the  hijjh,  horned  gables 
of  the  hall  of  the  kin,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  central 
meadow,  and  near  it  tlie  moot-mound,  or  the  two  or  three 
huge  trees  left  to  mark  the  jtlace  of  assembly  when  the  town 
was  planned.  All  the  freemen  we  picture  now,  were  there, 
perhaps  in  tlieir  aruumr,  their  long  hair  floating  on  their 
shoulders,  hearing  and  judging  causes,  making  their  own  laws, 
taking  counsel  fur  war  or  jicaiie,  commanding  and  forbidding. 
The  chosen  head  of  the  kinsfolk,  with  his  (K>mrades  and  the 
chief  freemen,  stood  on  the  top  of  the  mound  as  the  wander- 
ing singer  eanie  through  the  crowd.  When  the  moot  was  over 
and  the  evening  .«tar  shone  (the  star  the  English  called  the 
"star  of  the  swains'"),  and  the  loud  horn  "called  with  its 
voice  the  warriors  to  tlie  wine-fex-it,"  the  hall  was  o|)ened,  the 
torches  were  lit,  the  smoke  mse  from  the  great  firos  in  the 
midst.     The  men  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  aud  as  Cynewulf 
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took  his  place,  one  of  the  women  had  finished  a  great  web  at 
the  loom  and  brought  it  to  the  head  of  the  kin  into  the  hall, 
and  Cynewulf,  seeing  this,  made  a  riddle  about  the  loom, 
which,  to  please  his  hearers,  he  likened  to  a  noble  warrior 
making  and  enduring  a  hard  fight.  Now  his  fancy  paints  the 
bed  of  the  loom  smitten  by  the  restless  and  wrathful  beam, 
"  the  fighting  warrior  "  ;  now  he  sympathises  with  that  part 
on  which  the  w6b  is  stretched,  and  which  is  pierced  by  spears 
—  perhaps,  too,  he  thinks  of  the  dartings  of  the  shuttle,  — 
then  we  see  at  last  the  "  leavings  of  the  battle,"  the  finished 
web,  borne  into  the  hall.  This  is  the  riddle,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  translate,  and  many  are  its  renderings  — 

I  was  then  within,        where  a  thing  I  saw ; 

'Twas  a  wight  that  warred,        wounded  by  a  beam, 

By  a  wood  that  worked  about :        and  of  battle-wounds  it  took 

Gashes  great  and  deep !        Very  grievous  were 

To  this  wight  the  darts ;        and  Uie  wood  with  war-gear 

Fast  was  bound  about.        Of  its  feet 

One  was  fastened  down,        but  the  other  active  toiled, 

Leaping  through  the  lift,        then  the  land  anear  I 

And  a  tree  was  touching  it,        where  it  towered  in  light, 

All  behung  with  leaves.        Then  I  saw  the  leavings 

Of  the  Doing  of  the  darts        to  the  dwelling  borne 

Where  men  met  a-drinking  ;        where  my  master  is. 

Riddle  Ivii. 

When  Cynewulf  had  sung  this  riddle  (if  I  may  continue 
my  presentation  of  him  as  a  wandering  singer),  he  would  be 
offered  mead  and  ale,  borne  to  him  from  the  small  table  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  where  the  drink  was  placed.  Inspired  with 
the  draught,  we  may  well  fancy  him  making  two  other  riddles 
to  make  gay  the  feast.  The  first,  on  the  meady  begins  with 
the  bees  bringing  honey  from  the  hills  and  dells,  and  then 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  drunkard. 

Far  and  wide  I'm  found,        and  of  worth  to  men  ; 

Carried  from  the  copses,        from  the  city's  heights, 

From  the  dells  and  from  the  downs.        Feathers  daily  bore  me 

All  along  the  air.        Artfully  they  bore  me  on. 

Under  Heaven's  high  roof.        Then  the  heroes  (took  me) 

In  a  butt  they  bathed  me  1        Now  I  am  a  binder, ^ 

And  a  scourger  then :        soon  I'm  an  o'erthrower  I 

Oft  an  ancient  churl        on  the  earth  I  fling. 

And  he  finds  at  once        if  he  fight  with  me, 

^  In  a  riddle  conceraing  the  Ox  hide,  it  is  said,  speaking  of  its  ose  as  a 
leathern  jug  —  a  "  black  jack  '*  —  "I  give  the  heroes  drink  from  my  bosom,  I 
bind  the  swart  Welshman  and  many  a  worthier  man,"  ix.  the  liquor  binds 
them  into  slavery. 
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That  wlLii  back  (fiitd  alioiilders)         be  must  seek  the  ground  1 

If  frtini  thai  unriiile        ht  eeca]>e  him  not, 

He'H  hcBtolen  at  his  strength,         in  hw  speech  la  atraiig, 

Of  liiH  mnod  not  niaatw,        o(  his  might  bereft, 

Powerleaa  in  feet  aail  hioilB.         Find  out  what  I'm  otiUed, 

I  whi)  thus  to  earth        bind  the  hireline  down, 

Dullard  by  my  dinting,        even  In  the  day  1  Biddle  zxvilL 

The  solution  of  the  neitt  riddln  (xxix.)  ia,  according  to 
Prehn,  a  wine  vat.  The  better  answer  has  occurred  to  many. 
It  celebrates  "  Ultl  John  Barleycorn.''  The  things  said,  even 
to  the  very  order  of  their  saying,  are  so  curiously  like  those 
said  in  tlie  old  ballad,  that  I  am  induced  to  conjecture  that 
this  impersonation  is  extremely  old,  and  that  Cynewulfa 
riddle  arui  the  balhid  are  both  forms  of  a  much  older  original. 
I  traushite  the  riddle,  and  a  vigorous  thing  it  is ;  and  1  give 
'a  which  Burns  made  of  the  ballad  — 


Dugb'd  him       Thi-y 


Bui  lhi>  chHTfii'  RprlnRcamc  kindly  oi 


.tnhn  Burlcyc 
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And  the  very  grimmest       of  the  goods  of  men  1 

Cut  and  rubbed  about,         rolled  around  and  dried, 

Bound  and  twisted,        bleached  and  softened, 

High- adorned,  bedecked,        dragged  along  from  far 

To  the  doors  of  men  I         Dear  delight  ia  in  it 

For  each  living  creature.         It  Increasea  jollit;  < 

In  the  aged  who,  living  long,        have  of  old  enjoyed 

Each  the  bliss  he  wished  for —       and  abuse  it  noL 

Then  it,  after  dying,        to  declaim  begins, 

Things  to  tell  in  many  ways  I        Mickle  food  for  thinking 

To  a  wise  man  ia,         what  this  wight  may  be  1 ' 

Riddle  zxix. 

Many  things  took  place  as  the  feast  wore  on.  We  know  its 
general  customs  from  Beovmlf.  But  we  hear  other  matters 
from  the  Biddies.  Sometimes  a  messenger  came  In,  bringing 
tidings.  Sometimes  the  lord  called  for  his  ancient  sword  and 
displayed  its  hilt  and  sheath  and  told  of  its  great  deeds. 
Sometimes  he  drew  an  old-time  cup  out  of  his  treasures. 
"Often  shall  I,"  cries  such  a  cup,  "serve  with  joy  in  the  joy- 
ous hall,  when,  glittering  with  gold,  I  am  home  into  the  house 
where  heroes  are  drinking."  Sometimes  hitter  quarrels  rose, 
men  mocked  and  stabbed  as  in  the  Icelandic  tales.  Sometimes 
the  boaster  broke  out  into  tales  of  his  own,  while  the  women 
poured  out  the  ale.  When  the  eating  was  over,  the  warriors, 
sitting  blithely  in  the  beer-hall,  played  at  games  or  at  throw- 
ing the  dice,  and  so  excited  did  they  become  that  they  forgot 
all  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  life.  "  They  twain,"  say  the  Chwmic 
Ver»ea,  "  shall  sit  o'er  the  dice  while  their  misery  glideth  away 

•  Clmge'S  is  here  taken  as  a  BnbBtantive. 

1 1  have  already  metitioned  tbu  drinking  hahlts  of  oar  early  ancestors,  and 
mocked  at  the  occuBBtlon  of  a  apecial  barbarism  levelled  against  them  on  this 
account  —  as  if  tliey  were  not  in  tlie  eiuhtl]  centun  the  most  cultivated  people 
Id  Enrope.  In  all  Anglo-3aion  poetry,  in  these  Riddle!  written  by  a  wandering 
Bohemian,  there  is  a  tane  of  contempt  for  tbe  drunkard.  He  is  a  captive,  a 
degraded  freomaa;  and  the  delight  and  inspiration  wblch  Cynewnlt  places  Id 
"  jolly  good  ale  and  old  "  only  makes  his  reproof  of  excess  seem  the  stronger. 
It  is  the  same  In  other  Angto-Biuun  poetry.  Tbe  most  vigorous  desrriptloD  of 
drunkenness  is  in  the</"('ifA.    But  it  is  tbe  Fa^n  Holofernes  and  bis  thegns 


r  passage  li 
luoan  (for  I 


Englishman  (for  I  do  not  beliave  a  monk  wrote  It]  took  of  beavy  drinking. 
Troni  uoihcr  on  lb«  nwmd-bcDcb       itaslL  Dm  sdM  of  iword 
Tsk«  bta  life  iwav!        WUb  tbesle  mide  wnthful, 
With  Ihe  wloe  beKUaa,       fir  loo  faulr  wu  hli  vordi 

ImmaDineiuI-niiid'!'       Tbeahe  may  not  meU  ' 

Anv  mfluure  lo  bii  mouth.       by  hia  mlcd'a  (dlacrectDCH). 
Bdl  hli  lire  ihall  1dm       in  ■  Inuhly  rublon: 
From  delight  dlipirlcd,       ■nlTer  drridfql  111 ! 

Withlbeir  mDnlhehnJluy—       "ItDIdwerof  bIniKir," 

Atw  ofUtth  U.  U-CT, 


_„      ..  ..v/     ouv;uu      liriUt 

**  lAlany  a  one,"  it  says,  *^is  full  of  talking  and 
war-smiths  who  in  their  wine-burgs  sit  at  t 
sooth  stories,  to  and  fro  barter  their  words,  a. 
to  know  who  of  the  warriors,  on  the  spear-stt 
best.      Then  the  wine  whets  the  breast-thou 
and  midst  of  the  throng  wild  shouting  arises, 
uous  outcry."     But  chiefly  it  was   playing 
lightened  the  evening.     Cynewulf,  who  we  su 
imagined  hall  this  night,  may  have  heard  ot 
than  the  harp,  for  he  has  riddles  on  the  ree< 
lover  plays  for  his  mistress,  and  on  the  bagpi] 
tery.     The  bagpipe  sits  at  the  banquet,  waiting 
known  its  skill.     "  Pleasant  speech  is  in  its  fi 
voice.     Ornaments  enrich  its  neck,  and  it  is  pro 
but  the  psaltery  "  sings  through  its  side,  and 
of  a  bright  countenance,  rejoicing  in  the  use  of 
At  last  the  feast  is  over,  the  men  go  to  tl 
"  helm  of  night "  covers  the  village,  but  the  h« 
still.     Cynewulf  hears  the  men  and  maid-servi 
and  household  work  being  done,  before  the  fire 
the  master  of  the  home  seeking  his  treasure-pre 
either  to  lay  by  some  new  booty,  or  to  look  at  t 
he  had  of  old  won  in  battle.     Then  there  was 
the  poet  lay  down  to  rest  a  new  riddle  came  intc 
had  seen,  before  he  had  gone  into  the  hall,  the 
the  old  moon  in  her  arms  in  the  "  broad  Bui 
above  the  clearing.     And  his  imagination  liken 
a  young  warrior  returning  with  his  spoil  bet>« 
who  would  build  his  hall  in  the  very  citadel  oi 
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subject,  that  he  departs  altogether  from  the  way  Eusebius 
treats  the  subject.  lu  Eusebius,  suu  and  moon  are  friendly. 
Here  they  are  enefhies, — their  strife  is  renewed  each  night  and 
day.  Defeat  and  victory  and  pursuit  are  incessantly  inter- 
changed. The  little  poem  is  a  true  piece  of  imaginative  and 
mythical  Nature-poetry,  and  the  end  is  as  terse  and  rapid  as  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  Tennyson  — 

I  have  seen  a  wight        wonderfully  shapen. 

Bearing  up  a  booty,        in  between  his  horns, 

A  Lift- Vessel  flashing  light,        and  with  loveliness  ^  bedecked ; 

Bearing  home  this  booty,        ^brought)  from  his  war-marching  I 

He  would  in  the  burg       bulla  himself  a  bower. 

Set  it  skilfully,        if  it  so  might  be.  — 

Then  there  came  a  wondrous  wight        o'er  the  world-wall's  roof — 

Known  to  all  he  is        of  the  earth's  indwellers  — 

Snatched  away  his  war-spoil,        and  his  will  against. 

Homeward  drove  the  wandering  wretch  !        Thence  he  westward  went, 

With  a  vengeance  faring,        hastened  further  on  ! 
Dust  arose  to  Heaven,        dew  fell  on  the  earth. 
Onward  went  the  night.        And  not  one  of  men 
Of  the  wandering  of  that  wight        ever  wotted  more. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  rose  and  went  on  his  way.  Now 
as  he  passed  through  the  town  it  chanced  that  in  one  of  the 
garths  the  household  were  gathered  together  and  were  troubled, 
for  the  hive  was  empty ;  the  bees  had  swarmed,  and  they  knew 
not  where  they  were.  Then  Cynewulf,  who  knew  the  old  songs 
and  charms,  leant  over  the  hedge  and  said  to  them,  "  I  will  do 
this  thing  for  you,  take  some  earth  and,  throwing  it  with  your 
right  hand  under  your  right  foot,  say  — 

**  So  I  take  it  under  foot —        I  would  find  (the  swarm)  1  — 

(he  sees  the  swarm) 
Lo  I  this  earth  be  strong        'gainst  all  wights  whatever, 
And  against  all  grudging,        and  against  forgetfulness. 
And  against  the  mickle  tongue        of  the  (mighty)  man."  ^ 

And  then  the  folk  saw  the  place  where  the  bees  hung,  and 
Cynewulf  cried  to  them,  "  And  now  throw  gravel  over  the  bees 
as  they  swarm,  and  say  this  verse  of  the  old  time  which  our 
kin  sang  of  old  "  — 

1  Skilfully,  mtum;  therefore  ''beautifully." 

3  All  these  Charms  which  I  treat  of  now,  and  in  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this 
volome,  will  be  found  in  Cockayne's  Leechdoms,  and  in  Wiilkcr's  edition  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  under  the  title  of  ZaubergprUche.  They  are  fuU  of 
Folk-lore  interest,  but  they  are  also  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  English  litera- 
ture. They  have  a  childlike  ancientry  which  is  delightful.  They  smell  of  the 
earth  and  the  woodland  and  the  village  life.  Now  and  then  the  natural  imagi- 
nation works  finely  in  them,  without  consciousness  of  itself,  as  in  the  charm 
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Sit  ye,  VicWry-wiimen,       sink  ye  to  the  eartli ! 
Sever  tn  llie  woixl        fly  je  wildly  more  1 
May  ye  be  as  mindftU        of  my  gomj  to  me 
Ah  is  every  man        of  his  meat  and  horns.' 

Anil  tlici  women  smilisd,  and  when  they  had  sung  the  old  lay, 
the  bees  swarmed.  Then  Cynewulf  laiigbed  with  pleasiire, 
and,  as  the  folk  thanked  him,  said,  "Take  veneria*  and  hang 
it  to  the  hive,  then  the  bees  will  not  fly  away,  and  if  you  wish 
to  keep  them  safely,  lay  a  plant  of  madder  on  the  hive,  so  will 
no  nian  be  able  to  liire  away  the  bees,  nor  can  they  be  stolen 
the  while  the  plant  is  on  the  hive." 

So  he  walked  on,  thinking  of  the  old  days  and  the  many 
strange  charms  which  still  prevailed  in  the  land,  though  the 
Christian  prieats  were  hard  on  them ;  and  now  he  had  passed 
through  the  gate  and  saw  a  farmer  who  was  giving  a  herd  of 
cattle  into  the  charge  of  one  of  hia  servants ;  and  he  was  recit- 
ing a  kind  of  spell  to  prevent  them  from  being  stolen  from  the 
forest  pastures.  Cynewulf  stayed  to  listen,  and  this  is  what 
he  heard.  Part  of  it,  chiefly  the  part  in  verse.,  was  very  old, 
but  it  had  been  Christianised. 

"Neitlier  stolen  nor  liidden  be  aught  of  what  I  own,  any 
more  than  Herod  might  (steal  or  hide)  our  Lord.  I  thought 
on  Saint  Helena,  and  1  thought  on  Christ  hung  on  the  rood ;  so 
1  think  to  find  these  beeves  again,  not  to  have  them  wandering 
far,  and  to  know  (their  fold),  not  to  have  them  misehieved,  or 
led  astray,  hut  tenderly  cared  for."  ^  Then  tJie  farmer  began 
to  sing  a  spell,  putting  in  the  name  of  God  into  the  old 
verse  — 

Garmund,        of  God  the  llieRn, 
Find  tlie  cattlu       aiid  fare  out  the  cattle. 
And  have  the  cattle        and  hold  the  cattle, 
And  bring  back        the  beeves  to  their  home. 


'  Tliis  IH  iilainly  n  heatben  charm.    When  it 

agiiiiist  all  wluhta," '- 

, ii IIP  goaiiewi  oi  AnKie-ivo 

of  all  their  aifriculturftl _.„ , . j 

,     - —     -.        -..   -»  other  with  tlie  Valkyrie;  but  ilio 

phrase  lielotiKs.  I  think,  to  n  world  which  did  not  know  the  Valkyrie,  but  di<I 
put  a  llvin);  spirit  into  heaslfi,  blnln,  and  Inin  those  inaocts  which  were  bniinil 
up,  like  liees,  with  the  daily  life  of  men.  "  Sigewit  "  here  aeems  to  me  tn  be  a 
term  of  flattering  endearment,  such  as  we  find  in  our  nursery  song,  "  l..ndy 
Bird,  Lady  Bird,  tly  away  home." 

'  These  are  f  raumonta  of  nld  Charms. 

*  Thia  is  not  literal ;  but  It  is,  1  think,  the  meaning. 
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The  rest  has  no  value.  It  is  a  spell  against  a  reaver  of  cattle, 
and  ends  —  "  Let  him  be  all  wary  as  wood  is  wary  of  the  fire, 
as  the  thigh  of  bramble,  or  of  thistle,  who  may  think  him  to  mis- 
lead or  to  drive  away  this  cattle." 

When  he  had  heard  this,  Cynewulf  went  onwards,  and  now 
he  had  gotten  among  the  acres,  where,  near  at  hand,  he  saw  a 
little  knot  of  men  upon  a  piece  of  plough-land  of  a  hungry  look ; 
and  drawing  near  he  heard  them  reciting  the  spell  for  betoitched 
land,  to  which  he  had  listened  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  which 
he  was  told  had  come  with  the  Angle  out  of  their  fatherland 
beyond  the  sea.  But  now  it  was  mingled  up  with  Christian 
words  and  rites,  and  with  Christian  names,  and  it  sounded  very 
old  and  curious ;  and  so  old  it  was  that  the  meaning  of  Erce, 
one  of  the  heathen  names,  was  even  then  unknown.  They  had 
just  begun  as  he  came  up.  The  night  before,  ere  the  day- 
dawning,  they  had  taken  four  turfs  in  four  parts  of  the  acre,* 
and  dropped  thrice  into  their  place  oil  and  honey  and  barm, 
and  milk  from  each  kind  of  cattle  that  fed  on  the  land,  and  a 
piece  of  each  kind  of  tree,  except  the  hard  trees  (oak  and 
beech),  and  a  piece  of  every  well-known  wort  except  buck-bean ; 
and  scattered  holy  water  on  them,  and  had  said  these  words, 
*'  Wax  and  grow,  and  fill  this  earth  " ;  and  they  had  taken  the 
turfs  then  to  church  and  let  a  mass  priest  sing  four  masses  over 
them  and  turned  the  green  side  to  the  altar ;  and  afterwards, 
before  the  down-going  of  the  sun,  had  taken  the  turfs  to  where 
they  were  before.  And  they  wrote  on  each  end  of  four  crosses, 
"  Matthew  and  Mark,  Luke  and  John,"  and  laid  the  cross  of 
Christ  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pit  and  said,  "  Cross !  Matthew," 
etc.  etc.  Then  they  took  the  turfs  and  set  them  down  therein 
and  said  nine  times  as  before  "  Wax  and  increase,  and  fill  this 
earth,"  and  the  Paternoster  as  often,  and  then  turned  eastward, 
and  louted  down  nine  times  humbly  and  said  — 

To  the,  East  I  standi        for  the  gijts-of-use  I  bid  me  ; 

So  I  pray  the  mighty  One,        so  I  pray  the  niickle  Lord, 

So  I  pray  the  Holy  One,        Ward  of  Heaven's  Kingdom. 

Earth  I  also  pray        and  the  Heaven  above 

And  the  sacTed        sooth  Maria, 

And  the  might  of  Heaven        and  its  high-built  Hall^ 

1  It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  a  heathen  ceremony  with  Christian  rites  and 
names  added  to  it.  The  turfs  were  taken  to  the  shrine  of  the  god,  and  the 
green  side  turned  to  his  symhol»  and  runes  written  on  bast,  and  a  song,  of 
which  we  have  a  portion  in  the  verse,  sung  to  Earth  and  Heaven.  These  are 
the  old  sacrificial  rites  of  the  ploughing,  and  there  are  many  similar  observ- 
ances, some  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Charms  in  Grimm's  Teii- 
tonic  Mythology. 


KARI,Y   ENGLISH   LITKHATITRE 


Tliiit  I  may  thia  magic  tptll,       by  the  favour  of  the  Lord, 

Oi"-ii /I'liin  my  tiKlh        lUrougli  a  tliouRht  llrm-gniBped ; 

Waken  tip  the  sicelllng  crop*        for  our  worldlj/  need; 

Fill  the.  fielded  earth        llj  my  fast  belief. 

I'T'ink  the  tur/rd  pliixn  jirilh  falraent,        aa  Ihe  Propbet  quoth  — 

That  lie  liad  on  earth  hia  honour        whoso  had  praise  worthily, 

By  the  grace  oE  God,        givcii  oul  his  alms.' 

iirl  iiiiw  tliey  were  met  to  fulfil  the  charm.  And  the  owner 
till'  l:niil  xUiod  nnd  turned  himself  round  three  suD-courses, 
111  .sLnLilii.'iL  liimself  out  longways  and  said  many  litanies  and 
lirintiiui  liyiuuH  and  prayers  J  but  the  last  song  he  sang  was 
I  Mother  Eartli,  for  himself  and  for  all  who  were  under  him. 
hen  he  brought  unknown  seed  which  he  had  got  from  beggar- 
ed, ;iud  fur  which  ha  had  given  them  twice  as  much  as  ha 
111  i.il,.  ;,,  ,iim1  L,M(liered  all  hia  plough-tackle  together.  And 
II.'  ni  the  plough-beam  and  put  into  it  (stor-) 
M'l  1,  and  soap,  and  salt  which  had  been  hal- 
■  u.  .i.  ii  I!  ;l,.M--d  he  set  upon  the  body  of  the  plough.  Then 
yiii;wulf  listened  to  the  ancient  lay  — 


Krce,  Erce,  Erce  —  Mollicr  of  Krtrtli !         [or,  O  Eartli,  < 

M«y  the  AU-Wit-liier,         l':vor.L.inl  praiit  tlicu 

Acn-H  a-WHxhi^,         upwanis  a^:riiwiii(!, 

Prejniaiit  (wltli  com)         and  plenti^ous  in  strength  ; 

lIiHta  of  (Kraiii)  HliaflH^        and  of  glitterini;  plants  i 

Of  broad  barley        the  blosKoliiH, 

And  of  wliilf-  wheat        ears  waxin;;, 

Of  the  wbole  earth        the  lian'i'st  I 

Lft  he  j^ianle<)  t.lie  f;rain        against  all  tbe  ills 

Tliat  ara  sown  o'er  tlm  land        by  tlit'  HC)rc('rj'-nien, 

Nor  let  cunning  woman  cliauge  It        nor  a  crafty  man.* 


r  Mother] 


>  TBiia  is  the  least  heatlien  nl  all  the  poetic  fraKim 

have  italieised,  iu  the  traiislnthiu,  the  verseij  wJiieh 

It  Earth  and  Heaven  wonitiip. 


<>  have 


._  _..  _  .  n  this  will  hu  fuuiid  in  Wiilker. 
■TliesirUist  tlin-e  lini's  have  iH-en  sliorteiivil.  Vuiiuiiiii  vn-man  niij^ht  be 
better  Imiislateci  "talkative  woman,"  and  rni/(^  is  of  cdume  " pmrcr/ul." 
Tills  is  nearly  ullugellntr  n  very  (ilil  lieatlieii  InviiiMtloii,  used,  I  darvsay,  fruin 
ppiitiiry  to  century,  and  from  lar  giniliistiirii-  limes,  iiy  all  the  Teulonle  farmers. 
Who  kne  is  n-iuaiUH  olBMiin;.  Bnt  lliu  M:ihtr  <.f  K-irlh  xuems  to  be  here 
meant,  aiirl  slie  is  a  person  wlin  ifrcatly  kindles  our  curiosily.  To  touch  her 
vA  tikR  tciiii-hin)i  uiniily  Hpam,  so  far  away  ih  she.  At  any  rale  some  tjoilliead 
or  otliiir  aeeins  iiere  si'l  (ortli  under  her  proper  name.  In  llie  Korthern  CosmoR- 
(my,  Xitrht  is  the  mntlipr  of  Earth.  Kut  Eni-  canlint  lie  Nijilit.  She  is  (If 
Erce  lie  ii  prnper  miine)  lionnd  np  in  this  sonc  wllli  nt.Tinilturp.  Grimm  suE- 
gesls  Eon-a,  ■■.iinieeloi  with  the  Old  Hljih  GiTinan  Pn-hiia  =  "  almpleit."  He 
also  makiw  a  bidd  cuesa  that  slie  may  be  the  simie  ni*  n  divine  dame  iu  Iaiw 

SaxiMi  district tle.1  Hirkr  or  Harke.  who  dispensi's  earthly  eooils  Iti  abuu- 

dance,  ami  arts  In  the  s.iiiip  iv.iy  iis  Bi'rlita  and  llolila  — an  earl li-;n«ld ess  then, 
the  Uiiiy  of  till'  phnmb'T  and  sower  and  n-ajnT.  In  ti.e  Mark  she  Is  ealled 
fran  Hiirke.    Monlanus  draws  utteulioD  lo  llic  appearauiT  of  this  fliann  in  a 
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And  when  he  had  thus  sung  he  pushed  on  the  plough  and 
cut  the  first  furrow ;  and  then  he  stayed  himself  and,  looking 
on  the  upturned  earth,  he  sang  again  a  very  ancient  verse  — 

Hale  be  thou,  Earthy        Mother  of  men ! 
In  the  lap  of  the  god        be  thou  a-growing  I 
Be  filled  with  fodder    •    for  fare-need  of  men  I 

Then  the  farmer  took  of  each  kind  of  meal  and  let  knead  a 
broad  loaf  with  milk,  and  laid  it  under  the  first  furrow  and 
sang  again  — 

Acre,  full  fed,        bring  forth  fodder  for  men  I 

Blossoming  brightly,        blessed  become  1 

And  the  God  who  wrought  the  ground        grant  us  gift  of  growing, 

That  the  com,  all  the  com,        may  come  into  our  need. 

And  when  he  had  so  sung,  the  work  was  done,  and  he  drove 
the  plough  on  through  his  acre.  But  Cynewulf  walked  on, 
nor  was  he  fated  to  leave  the  place  till  he  had  heard  some- 
thing more  heathen  still.  For  now  a  little  way  in  the  wood 
he  came  to  a  hill  whence  the  trees  had  been  cleared,  and  he 
saw  a  man  crouching  doubled  up  upon  the  ground  in  sudden 
pain  of  a  stitch  caused  by  witchcraft ;  and  another,  who  stood 
by,  held  a  shining  linden  shield  over  him  as  if  to  guard  him 
from  weapons  shot  at  him,  and  was  anointing  him  with  a  salve 
made  of  fever-few  and  the  red-nettle,  which  had  grown  through 

convent  at  Corvei,  in  which  thi»  line  begins  "  Eostar,  Eostar,  eordhan  modor.*' 
Nothing  seems  to  follow  from  this  clerical  error.  The  name  remaius  mysteri- 
ous, and  I  am  glad  of  it.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  song,  it  breathes  the  pleasure 
and  worship  of  ancient  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  labours  of  the  earth  and  in  the 
goods  the  Mother  gave.  It  has  grown,  it  seems,  out  of  the  breast  of  Earth 
herself.  Nor  are  the  next  four  lines  less  remarkable  and  less  heathen.  Earth 
is  here  the  mother  of  men.  The  surface  of  Earth  is  the  lap  of  the  goddess ;  in 
her  womb  let  all  growth  be  plentiful.  Food  is  in  her  for  the  needs  of  men. 
"  Hale  be  thou.  Earth  !  '*  I  aaresay  this  hymn  was  simg,  ten  thousand  years 
ajfo,  by  the  early  Aryans  on  the  Baltic  coasts.  The  next  four  lines — Acre 
full-fed  —  are  partly  heathen,  partly  Christian. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  placed  in  these  songs  in  that  early  time,  after  settled 
agriculture  had  begini,  when  the  *'  Cornfield,"  as  Professor  Rhys  says,  '*  is  the 
chosen  battlefield  wh«<re  the  powers  favourable  to  man  make  war  on  those 
other  powers  that  would  blast  the  fruits  of  his  labour."  And  if  we  wish  to 
bind  up  this  ancient  English  Earth  Religion  with  Northern  names  of  gods,  we 
may  think  of  Frigg,  Woden's  wife,  who  is  the  Earth  goddess,  and  of  Thor  her 
son,  the  god  of  husbandry,  "  the  farmer's  friend,"  whose  Iwlt  cleaves  the  storm- 
clouds  that  threaten  the  grain  and  disperses  the  blighting  mists,  who  marries 
Sif,  the  yellow-haired  goddess  of  the  cornfield.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  literary 
quality  in  this  old  song,  and  in  the  Stitch-Charm  that  follows  it,  which,  from 
its  delightful  naturalness,  from  its  close  clinging  to  the  subject,  and  from  its 
contrast  to  the  conventional  Christian  poetry,  pleases  the  ear  and  the  imagi- 
nation. 


Loud  were  they,  lo,  loud,  as  over  the  land  the) 
Fierce  of  heart  were  they,  as  over  the  hill  they 
Shield  thee  now  thyself  ;         from  this  spite  thou  ii 

Out  little  spear         if  herein  thou  be!  ^ 
Underneath  tlie  linden  stood  he,         underneath  th' 
While  the  mighty  women        mustered  up  their  str 
And  the  spears  they  sent        screaming  through  tht 
Back  again  to  them        will  I  send  another 
Arrow  forth  a- flying        from  the  front  against  thei 

Out  little  spear        if  herein  thou  be  1 
Sat  the  smith  thereat,        smote  a  little  seaz  out ; 
•  •••••• 

Out  little  spear        if  herein  thou  be  ! 
Six  the  smiths  that  sat  there  —        making  slaughtei 

Out  little  spear,        in  be  not,  spear  1 
If  herein  there  hide        flake  of  iron  hard, 
Of  a  witch  the  work,        it  shall  melt  away. 
Wert  thou  shot  into  the  skin,        or  shot  into  the  flea 
Wert  thou  shot  into  the  blood,        (or  shot  into  the  1 
Wert  thou  shot  into  the  limb  —        never  more  thy  li 
If  it  were  the  shot  of  Esa,        or  it  were  of  elves  the  i 
Or  it  were  of  hags  the  shot ;        help  I  bring  to  thee. 
This  to  boot  for  Esa-shot,        this  to  boot  for  elfin  si 
This  to  boot  for  shot  of  hags  I        Help  I  bring  to  thei 

1  Through  a  sieve.  The  Romans  had  this  custom.  The; 
road,  and  used  the  stalks  of  grass  that  grew  through  it  foi 
—  Grimm,  Chapter  on  Herbs. 

3  Elf-shooting,  etc.,  is  a  common  superstition  in  England 
from  Shetland  to  Cornwall.  Here  is  a  Scandinavian  inst 
autumn  Hermund  gathered  a  party  and  went  on  his  way  tc 
burn  down  the  house  with  Egil  in  it.  Now  as  they  came 
they  heard  the  chime  of  a  bowstring  up  in  the  fell,  and  at  tht 
felt  ill,  and  a  sharp  pain  under  his  arms,  and  the  sickness  i 

8  •*  In  dock  —  out  nettle.  —  Nfttl" '•»    .i  -  '- 

T»  c. 
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Flee,  witch,  to  the  wild  hilltop        .... 
But  thou  —  be  thou  hale,        and  help  thee  the  Lord  I  ^ 

Then  the  strange  chant  ended,  the  witch-doctor  bid  the  man 
take  the  seax  and  dip  it  into  water ;  but  Cynewulf  had  heard 
enough,  and  we  bid  him  farewell  as  he  entered  the  forest 
paths. 

^  I  have  taken  Sweet's  reading. 


THE   8EA 

The  English,  at  least  in  the  north  of  En 
observers  not  only  of  the  natural  aspect  of  th 
of  the  Sky  and  the  Sea ;  and  the  proof  of  this 
bejr  of  words  they  invented  to  express  the  • 
ances  of  these  two  great  creatures.     The  chan 
from  the  first  gray  tinge  of  the  heaven  to  th« 
the  Sun ;  the  changes  of  the  Evening  from  1 
the  setting  sun  to  the  last  glimmer  of  it  be 
have  each  their  own  specialised  words.     Th- 
of  natural  phenomena  were  also  watched  and 
minuteness   by  the   poets.     Cynewulf  dedicat 
to  the  story,  hour  by  hour,  of  the  birth,  tl 
dying  of  the  Tempest.     But  no  natural  object 
so  much  as  the  Sea,  and  for  no  object  have 
names.     Their  treatment  of  it  in  verse  deserv 
a  history  of  English  poetry.     Such  a  chapter 
gether  a  number  of  descriptive  passages,  so  vari 
in  imaginative  sentiment  that  we  shall  be  able 
range  of  the  natural  description  of  the  Angles 
its  excellence.     No  critical  analysis  of  mine  c( 
estimate  or  give  this  insight  into  the  way  in  y 
lish  saw  nature,  half  as  well  as  the  series  of  exj 
shall  translate,  and  which  describe  the  doing 
Being  who  of  all  the  living  things  of  the  wor 
them  the  most  profound  emotion. 

A  shoal  of  simple  terms  express  in  Beowulf  f 
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imagination  wrought  like  the  surges  he  describeil;  but  at 
present  our  task  is  confined  to  the  sea  and  the  seamen  as  they 
appear  in  Beowulf. 

The  simplest  term  is  Sae,  our  sea,  and  it  has  the  general 
meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  word.  To  this  they  added 
Waetery  the  great  wet  world  beyond  the  land,  which,  when  the 
adjectives  deep  and  vcide  were  prefixed  to  it,  meant,  it  seems, 
the  ocean.  Then  came  Flod,  our  flood.  This  was  the  out- 
poured sea  which  flowed  into  and  filled  the  hoUows  of  the 
earth.  The  same  word  expressed  anything  that  flowed  —  the 
tide,  a  river,  the  rush  of  an  inundation.  Correlative  with  this 
was  Stream,  which,  when  used  of  the  Sea,  probably  meant  the 
ocean  river  that  went  round  the  world,  then  the  general  flow- 
ing of  the  deep,  and  especially  the  apparent  movement  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  sea  in  waves  to  the  coast.  Again,  the  term 
Lagu  belonged  to  the  Sea,  as  to  all  waters.  The  Sea  was  the 
great  Pool,  and  considered  as  lying  in  a  hollow ;  this  word  for 
it  seems  to  express  in  poetry  the  sea  at  peace.  There  are  cer- 
tainly no  words  compounded  with  it  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
which  suggest  water  in  great  disturbance.*  J/iere,  another 
ancient  term  for  the  Sea,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  means 
the  desert  waste  of  waters.  Another  word  is  Holm.  As  men 
stood  on  the  beach  or  on  the  ship's  prow  they  saw  the  wide 
waters  raised  up,  as  it  were,  around  them,  or  lifted  into  a 
mound  on  the  horizon,  and  this  common  aspect  of  the  Sea  they 
called  Holm.  It  was  the  up-mounding  of  the  Ocean ;  and  Hun- 
ferth  exactly  expresses  this  when  he  says  that  the  Holm  bore 
Brecaupon  the  strand.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  the  high  waves, 
each  wave  like  a  rounded  height,  and  then  the  whole  high  going 
of  the  waves,  and  further  the  deep  ocean  itself,  which  was  con- 
ceived as  heaved  upwards,  like  the  coil  of  a  great  serpent, 
from  the  abyss  below.  This  abysmal  bottom  of  the  deep  was 
Ghrundy  a  word  which,  in  connection  with  certain  other  words, 
is  mixed  up  with  a  sense  of  dread,  with  that  which  was  un- 
fathomably  unknown  —  the  great  cavernous  bed  of  ocean,  the 
hiding-place  of  primaeval  and  deadly  creatures,  born  of  the 
slime,  the  grounded-dust  that  covered  the  foundation  rock  of 
the  world.  One  giant  line  in  Lycidas  gives  me  this  ancient 
impression  — 

Vifiitest  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world. 

1  Laffti'flod  and  lar/ustream  are,  however,  two  components,  and  these  may 
be  instances  of  that  use  of  lagu  for  flowing  water  on  which  Earle  dwells  in  hb 
notes  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  eliarters,  though  I  do  not  understand  how  lagu  can 
ever  come  to  mean  a  flowing  thing.  Compounded  with  Jlod  and  streanif  it 
means,  I  think,  the  flowing  sea  in  its  i>eace. 


v*^  «^v/uiu  swim  lu 

wiien  they  knew  the  greater  water,  they  tra 
of  the  part  to  the  whole.     Perhaps  they  th( 
great  swimming-place  for  their  ships.     Brin 
and  if  I  may  judge  from  Brimi,  the  serf-hal 
Volospa,  it  is  the  Sea  when  it  breaks  in  ragi 
margin  of  the  shore,  or  the  Sea  breaking  in 
The  Sanskrit  word  bhram  ^"to  agitate  *')  is  < 
and  in  Dorsetshire  I  have  lound  that  the  su 
is  called  Brim-sand.     Generally  then  it  me 
lough  sea  furiously  tumbling  into  foam,  e 
ocean  or  on  the  beach. 

Oarsecg,  a  frequent  term  in  Beowulf  and 
very  ancient  name  of  the  Ocean  ;  the  great  e 
that  embraces   the  world.     "Our  forefather 
translating  and  adding  to  Orosius,  "divided 
all  the  globe  of  this  mid-earth  which  the  Oc 
Garsecg  surrounds."     Sweet  says  that  it  mt 
and  this — the  stormy-tempered  giant  of  the 
to  the  Northern  thought.     There  are  two  woi 
sea  in  Beovmlf  which  seem  to  belong  to  trac 
tions  of  the  Ocean  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
These   are   Eagor,    compounded  with   Streai 
uEgir,  who  in  Norse  mythology  has  by  Ran,  i 
goddess  who  weaves   destruction  for  sailors, 
who  are  the  waves,  and  whose  song  is  the  roai 
is,  according  to  Grimm,  an  older  god  of  the  gi 
of  the  iEsir;  and  his  name  signifies  the  Terrible 
means,  in  Scandinavian  poetry,  the  Sea  itself ; 
Saxon  term  Eagor  may  be  related  to  pop  ( 
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Fifd  is  perhaps,  Grimm  thinks,  another  and  obsolete  name 
of  Eagor.  But  Fifel  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  giant 
or  monster,  and  it  would  be  to  push  personification  too  far  to 
make  Fifel  a  personage  because  an  Anglo-Saxon  called  the  sea 
fifelrstream  or  Jifd-waeg,  There  is  more  to  be  said  of  Oeofon. 
The  word  does  seem  to  gather  personality  round  it  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry.  It  is  used  independently  for*  the  sea  in  Beowulf: 
"Geofon  boiled  with  waves"  (1.  515);  as  afterwards  in  the 
EoDoduB  (1.  447)  :  "Geofon  threatened  death."  It  may  have 
some  relation  to  the  fierce  sea  of  winter,  and  Geofon  be  the 
same  as  Gefion,  the  ocean-goddess  whom  we  meet  in  the  Loka- 
SennOy  who,  like  Odinn,  knows  the  fates  of  all  men.  At  any 
rate  we  have  in  these  names  the  conception  of  the  Sea  as  an 
awe-producing,  wrathful  living  thing.  "Then  Terror  rose 
from  the  deep  "  is  a  frequent  phrase  used  in  describing  storms 
at  sea,  as  if  a  great  giant  pushed  his  head  out  of  the  billows. 
There  is  a  half  line  in  Beotmdf  which,  seems  to  speak  of  a  fierce 
being  who  makes  an  onset  on  those  who  tempt  the  depth  of  the 
sea.  When  the  hero  is  borne  into  the  cave  by  Grendel's  mother, 
it  is  said  that  the  "  sudden  treacherous  grip  of  the  Flood  can 
no  longer  reach  him."  When  Caedmon  describes  the  deluge 
he  says:  "The  sea  gripped  fiercely  on  the  fated  folk,"  as  if  it 
were  a  giant  that  choked  them. 

These  are  the  main  names  of  the  sea  in  BeowvXf  and  each  of 
them  describes  some  thought  concerning  it,  or  some  one  of 
its  aspects."  They  are  more  than  words,  they  are  pictures. 
A  number  of  them  are  indifferently  used  together  in  one  pas- 
sage in  Beoumlf  with  no  distinction  of  meaning.  They  have 
become,  it  seems,  mere  poetic  interchanges.  It  is  too  much 
the  fate  of  words  originally  individual  and  noble.  But  the 
passage  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  translate  — 

Art  thou  that  Beowulf        who  battled  with  Breca 
Swimming  a  match        on  the  far  Hpreading  sea 
When  in  pride  of  your  hearts       ye  proved  the  vast  fords 
And  on  the  deep  water        in  a  vaunting,  like  fools, 
Risked  each  your  lives  ?        .        .        .        . 

There  ye  swam  on  the  Sundy 
Arm  after  arm        over  Eagor^tream  laid ; 

wave  or  bore  on  rivers.  Dryden  uses  it  in  his  Threnod.  AvgusL  **  Bat  like  an 
Eagre  rode  in  triumph  o'er  the  tide;  "  and  Camden  uses  it  when  he  speaks  of 
the  bore  on  the  Severn.  Yet  we  most  be  caatious  in  dwelling  on  any  relation 
of  these  words  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eagor. 

3  I  need  scarcely  mention  the  metaphorical  names  for  the  sea  used  in  Beowulf. 
It  is  the  Hron-rad,  the  swan-rad,  the  seql-rnd^  the  ganotes-baeiS  —  the  "  whale- 
road,"  the  "  swan-road,"  the  "sail-road,"  the  " gannet's-bath." 


Compounded  with  these  single  terms  are 
a.s  farotfy  which  itself  sometimes  means  the  se 
tion  the  moving  of  the  sea  and  is  used  now  an( 
of  the  waves  towards  the  coast.     The  chief 
words  is  wylm,  the  upwelling,  the  tossing  o 
most  remarkable  use  in  Beowulf  is  in  conji 
express  the  tumbling  of  broken  ice  and  sea 
ing  welter ;  and  in  symbolism  (so  much  had 
entered  into  Anglo-Saxon  thought)  it  is  com 
and  sorrow.     Lastly,  the  word  ytf  (wave) 
others  to  image  the  various  passions  and  acl 
storm.     We   have   yS-gehlond,  the   confused 
waves ;  yd-gewealc,  their  tossing  to  and  fro ; 
their  dreadful  swinging;  and  yd-iieivin,  thei] 
tling  and  onset  like  armies.    Nor  are  more  det 
of  sea-scenery  wanting  in  Beotmdf.     There  is 
beginning  of  the  poem  and  the  ship  waitinj 
Scyld ;  the  two  voyages  of  Beowulf  to  Heorot 
the  sea  seen  from  the  great  cape  where  he  is  bi 
sea  and  the  ships  sailing  in  it.     These  I  ha^ 
A  few  more  remain  which  are  worth  quotiuj 
scribes  in  Beowulf's  own  words  an  adventure 
Sea,  night  and  fierce  weather,  and  the  peace  o 
the  waves  — 

When  we  swam  on  the  Soimd        our  sword  was 
Hard-edged  in  our  hands ;        and  against  the  Hr* 
We  meant  to  defend  us  ;        nor  might  Breca  froi 
Far  o*er  the  flood-waves        at  all  float  away, 
Smarter  on  ocean  ;        nor  would  I  from  In'm 
There  wp  tw^^  ♦ ** 
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There  is  also  a  light  sketch  of  another  kind  of  coast,  not  of 
cliffs,  but  of  a  wide  flat  of  sandy  shore,  when  Beowulf  arrives 
at  home.     He  "  went  with  his  following  "  — 

All  along  the  sand,        treading  the  sea-plain, 

Seabanks  stretching  far  1        Shone  the  candle  of  the  world, 

Sloped  the  sun  was  from  the  south.^ 

Beowulf y  1. 1064. 

One  more  description  tells  of  the  longing  of  an  exiled  seaman 
for  his  home,  while  he  waited  for  summer,  held  from  his  sail- 
ing by  the  fierce  winds  of  winter  and  the  ice-fettered  sea. 
Hengest  was  mindful  of  his  land,  though  he  could  not  drive 
o'er  the  sea  his  ring-equipped  bark — 

Surged  the  sea  in  storms, 
Wrestled  Against  the  wind.        Winter  locked  the  waves 
In  an  icy  bondage,        till  another  year 

Came  unto  the  garths 

Weather  glorious-bright.        Then  was  winter  gone, 
Lovely  was  the  lap  of  Earth. 

Beowulf,  1.  1131. 

Such  is  the  strong  and  stormy  sea  (mere-strengo,  "  strength 
of  the  sea,"  or  "  strength  of  the  warriors  on  the  sea,"  Beowulfy 
1.  533)  which  is  heard  breaking  in  the  background  all  through 
the  action  of  the  poem  of  Beovnilf;  and  those  who  first  sung 
its  verse  were  masters  of  the  Ocean  and  its  lovers.  The  sea 
was  their  patrimony,  as  it  was  the  whale's.  Tlie  young  men 
went  out  on  adventure  from  every  settlement  on  the  coast  to 
fight  and  to  plunder,  and  when  they  amused  themselves  with 
trading  it  was  in  reality  the  exchange  of  plunder  for  plunder. 
When  they  were  not  fighting  they  were  hunting  the  sword- 
fish,  the  walrus,  the  seal,  and  the  whale  in  the  icy  seas,  or 
struggling  for  wagers  to  excel  one  another  in  the  battle  with 
the  elements.  The  Ocean  was  itself  a  mighty  monster  with 
wlioln  they  fought  for  life ;  and  in  it,  as  we  see,  were  ores  and 
tusked  terrors  and  witches  of  the  waves,  and  wolves  of  the 
deep,  hideous  half-human  brutes  like  Grendel  and  his  dam, 
shapeless  fish-like  things  which  attacked  man,  wrathful  at 
their  home  being  invaded ;  and  memories  of  these  superstitious 
creatures  lasted  on  intc  the  Christian  poetry.  But  the  sea- 
rovers  of  Beowulf  s  time  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  They 
were  true  sea^iogs,  the  forerunners  of  the  men  who  sailed  in 
wasp-like  ships  from  the  southern  harbours  of  England  to  the 
Spanish  main.    They  were  probably  a  separate  class,  not  to 

^  That  is,  it  was  near  mid-day. 


might  have  used  when  he  heard  that  the  ship 
Drake,  were  seen  in  the  offing.     They  are  calh 
of  the  wave"  and  "dwellers  of  the  deep."     Tt 
in  Beoividf  of  any  dread  of  the  sea,  even  in  : 
s,  nor  do  the  men  complain  of  the  lal)Ours  of  the 
Y  weathers.     They  are  rather  comrades  of  its  sto 
;heir  glory  to  sing  their  daring  while  they  over 
.     What  Sidonius  said  of  the  pirate  Saxons  woi 
true  of  Beowidf  and  his  sea-crafty  men :     "  Th 
angers  of  the  ocean  as  men  who  are  every  day 
them.     In  the  midst  of  tempests,  and  skfrting 
n  rocks,  they  risk  their  attack  with  joy,  hoping 
out  of  the  very  storm."    And  this  is  all  the  plai 
limber  of  names  given  to  the  ship  — names  whic 
pride  and  their  affection.     It  is  the  iEtheling^i 
loater,  the  Wave-swimmer,  the  Ring-stemmed,  tl 
iTell-bound  wood,  the  Sea-wood,  the  Sea-ganger, 

ship,  the  Wide-bosomed,  the  Prow-curved,  the  "^ 
urv^  neck,  the  Foam-throated  floater  that  fLeYi 

is  fearlessness,  this  friendship  with  the  waves,  tl 
eir  vessel  as  of  a  mistress,  passed  away  with  thei 
in  our  England.  Such,  at  least,  seems  the  evid 
)-Saxon  poetry.  The  first  arrivals  on  the  cc 
lern  and  Northern  Britain  were  the  roving  pira 
I  sea-heroes  and  their  bands.  These  went  inland 
great  land-warriors.     Those  who  came  after  th 
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merchant  sailor  who,  while  he  sailed  the  waves,  dreaded  their 
dangers  and  complained  of  their  hardships.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  that  audacious  sense  of  lordship  over  the  sea  which 
the  searrover  possessed.  The  passage  in  the  Gnomic  Verses, 
though  it  seems  to  speak  of  a  Friesland  home,  may  well  have 
arisen  concerning  one  of  the  Frisian  band  which  seems  to  have 
settled  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  at  least  the  collector  of 
these  scattered  verselets  adapted  it  to  the  case  of  those  for 
whom  he  edited  the  lines.  It  is  plain  that  the  true  home  of 
this  man  and  his  type  is  on  shore  and  not  on  sea  — 

Dear  the  welcomed  one 
To  tlie  Frisian  wife,        when  the  Floater 's  drawn  on  shore, 
When  his  keel  C9mes  back,        aifd  her  churl  returns  to  home, 
Her's,  her  own  food-giver.        And  she  prays  him  in, 
Washes  then  his  weedy  coat,        and  new  weeds  puts  on  him, 
O  lythe  ^  it  is  on  land  to  him,        whom  his  love  constrains. 

Fearlessness  and  peace  are  found  on  the  land,  but  on  the 
ocean  terror  and  disquiet.  The  beginning  of  the  Seafarer  is  full 
of  this  temper.  The  old  man  must  tell,  he  says,  of  his  voyages, 
how  often  he  outlived  hours  of  pain,  bitter  care  in  his  breast, 
sailing  in  his  ship  through  seas  of  sorrow,  amid  the  frightful 
whirling  of  the  waves,  keeping  the  anxious  night-watch  on  the 
prow,  his  feet  pinched  with  the  frost,  his  beard  hung  with  icicles, 
hunger  in  the  heart  of  him,  sea-wearied,  far  from  his  beloved, 
hearing  only  the  scream  of  the  sea-mew  and  the  high  flood 
thunder  on  the  cliffs.  No  man  on  land  can  think  what  woes 
he  suffers  who  fares  far  forth  upon  the  wanderings  of  the  sea. 
Yet  even  in  that  poem,  which  I  keep  for  separate  treatment, 
the  attraction  also  of  the  sea  appears,  the  longing  of  the 
young  sailor  to  go  on  voyage,  the  pull  of  the  ocean  life  upon  the 
heart.  But  for  all  that,  nothing  of  the  Viking  spirit  is  found 
in  it ;  mourning  and  fear,  not  joy  and  daring,  fill  its  lines. 
Again  in  the  Andreas  the  shipmaster  tells  Andrew  that  he  who 
tries  a  sea-joumey  has  a  hard  life,  and  the  comrades  of  St. 
Andrew  are  terrified  when  the  storm  begins.  It  is  only  the 
overmastering  duty  of  the  thegn  to  his  lord  which  prevents 
them  from  asking  to  be  set  on  shore.  The  "  Water  Terror " 
which  rises  from  the  waves  is  made  much  more  of  in  these 
later  poems  than  it  is  in  Beowulf,  In  the  great  riddle  on  the 
Hurricane  there  is  a  picture  of  a  ship  with  its  crew  aghast  for 
fear,  almost  unable  to  work  in  the  horror  of  the  tempest. 
The  sailor  in  the  Gnomic  VerseSy  "  who  rows  against  the  wind 
is  weary."     When  the  timid  sailor  is  threatened  of  the  captain, 

1  Pleasant,  soft. 
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"he  loses  his  courage,  and  his  oar  drieth  on  board."  Every- 
where it  is  the  merchant  sailor  and  not  the  sea-warrior  who 
speaks.  Nevertheless,  in  Cynowulf s  poem  of  Elene,  one  of 
the  last  he  wrote,  another  note  is  struck,  a  reversion  to  the 
old  heroic  strain  concerning  the  sea ;  and  the  voyage  of  Helena 
is  described  as  if  it  were  a  Viking  expedition.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  illustrate  these  remarks  by  passages  from  the 
Aiidrecbs  and  the  Elene,  and  all  the  more  because,  in  these  pas- 
sages, T  think  that  the  scenery  of  the  Northumbrian  coast  is 
represented. 

God  appears  in  a  vision  to  Andrew,  and  bids  him  set  sail 
for  Mermedonia  to  deliver  Matthew  from  prison,  and  Andrew 
answers  that  God's  angel  would  do  the  business  better ;  for  he 
knows  the  going  of  the  seas  and  ocean's  salt  streams,  and  the 
swan-road,  and  the  war  of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  and  the 
water-terror. 

But  to  me  the  war-ship*s  streets  ^ 
0*er  the  water  cold        are  not  known  at  all.  And.  1.  200. 

"Alas,  Andrew,"  answers  God, "  that  ever  thou  shouldest  be 
slow  to  this  journey  ! " 

Yet  thou  shalt  assuredly,        at  the  early  dawn, 

Even  at  to-morrow,        at  the  ocean's  ending, 

Climb  upon  thy  keel,        and  o'er  water  cold 

Break  along  the  bathway.  And.  1.  220. 

Andrew,  now  steadfast,  sets  forth  with  the  rising  of  the  day, 
and  the  description  of  his  path  to  the  sea  has  often  recalled 
to  me  the  approach  to  the  seashore,  over  the  dunes  of  sand 
near  Bamborough  — 

Then  he  went  him  at  the  dawning,        at  the  earliest  day, 
O'er  the  sandy  hillocks,        to  the  sea's  inflowing, 
Daring  in  his  thinking  ;        and  his  thegns,  beside  him. 
Trampled  o'er  the  shingle.        Thundered  loud  the  ocean, 
Beat  the  surges  of  the  sea.  And.  1.  235. 

When  they  come  to  the  shore  they  see  a  boat  drawn  up, 
amid  the  breaking  of  the  surf,  and  tlie  shipmaster  seated  on 
the  bulwark,  and  two  sailors  with  him.  Thoy  are  Christ  and 
two  fingels,  and  the  dialogue,  which  I  shall  speak  of  after- 
wards, ends  in  the  embarkation  of  Andrew  and  his  comrades. 
The  waves  are  high  and  whirling  and  the  storm  begins  to  rise. 

1  Herf>f(rata  would  mean,  on  land,  the  military  roads;  hence  the  "main 
strtH'ts."  Andrew  means  that  he  did  not  know  what  every  seaman  knew,  the 
well-known  routes  across  the  sea. 
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In  short,  vigorous  lines  the  poet  describes  it,  and  the  terror  of 

Andrew's  companions  — 

Then  was  sorely  troubled, 
Sorely  wrought  the  whale-mere.        Wallowed  there  the  Horn-fish, 
Glode  the  great  deep  through  ;        and  the  gray-backed  gull 
Slaughter-greedy  wheeled.        Dark  the  storm-sun  grew, 
Waxed  the  winds  up,        grmded  waves ; 
Stirred  the  surges,        groaned  the  cordage. 
Wet  with  breaking  sea.        Water-horror  rose 
With  the  might  of  troops.^        Then  the  thegns 
Cold  with  terror  grew,        nor  thought  any  one 
That  alive  he  should        win  at  last  the  land.  And.  1.  369. 

A  fine  passage  follows  in  which  the  thegns  of  Andrew  re- 
fuse to  leave  him,  and  the  steersman  bids  him  break  the  length 
of  the  journey  by  telling  how  Christ  acted  in  the  gale  that  so 
the  young  men  may  be  comforted.  "  Long  is  our  journey  still 
over  the  fallow  flood,  very  far  the  land  we  seek,*'  and  now  "  the 
sand  is  upblended,  the  ocean  bed  with  the  shingle,"  a  phrase 
which  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  lines  in  the  first  book  of  the 
^neid}  Whereat  Andrew  strengthens  them  with  words. 
"  The  Water  Terror  shall  become  gentle,  as  of  old  it  was  with 
us  upon  the  Lake  of  Galilee ; "  and  he  tells  the  story  of  Christ's 
calming  of  the  sea.  Cynewulf  paints  it  from  nature,  and  the 
sea  he  describes  is  not  that  of  Gennesaret,  but  of  the  German 
Ocean — 

So  of  yore  it  fell        that  on  sea-boat  we, 

0*er  the  war  of  waves,       ventured  (ocean's)  fords, 

Riding  on  the  flood.        Perilous  and  dread 

Seemed  the  sea  paths  then.        Eagor's  streamings  now 

Beat  upon  the  bulwarks  ;  *        billow  answered  billow. 

Wave  replied  to  wave  I        And  at  whiles  uprose, 

From  the  bosom  of  the  foam        to  the  bosom  of  the  boat, 

Terror  o'er  the  Wave-ship.  Andreas^  L  438. 

Meanwhile  the  Almighty  slept  in  his  brightness  on  "the 
Rusher  through  the  sea,"  but  when  the  fearful  called^  arose  and 
stilled  the  weltering  waters  — 

He  rebuked  the  winds ; 
Sank  the  sea  to  rest.        Strength  of  ocean-streams 

1  }preata  \iry^um  {"  with  the  strength  of  armies  ").  This  seems  an  imper- 
sonation almost  too  fine  for  so  early  a  time.  It  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
modem  imagination.  It  is  Kemble's  translation,  and  Grein's  is  more  probable, 
though  I  do  not  like  to  surrender  the  otYi^x — Mdchtiy  durch  die  Massen. 

3  "  His  unda  dehiscens 
Terram  inter  fluctus  aperit;  farit  aestas  arenis."  —  y£n.  i.  106, 107. 

s  Bord-4ttae1Su  means,  I  think,  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship.  Compare  here 
"  Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  because  of  the  noise  of  the  water  floods,"  etc 


Dale,  Andrew's  comrades  fell  asleep,  and  "  th 
the  rush  of  the  waves,  the  rough  rage  of  t 
d,"  like  a  giant  who  had  been  roused  from 
jnce  it  had  come." 

w  Andrew  and  the  steersman,  whom  he  does  e 
irist,  are  alone  left  awake.  "  I  would,"  says  Ai 
azed  at  the  skill  of  this  divine  sailor,  "thou  woi] 
3W  thou  guidest  the  swimming  of  this  wave-floa 
by  the  ocean,  of  this  stallion  of  the  sea."  T 
Lse  the  poet  wishes  to  give  local  colour  and  invei 
Lndrew,  or,  as  I  would  fain  believe,  introduce 
•nal  experience  of  the  deep  and  imputes  it  to  i 
how  he  has  been  sixteen  times  at  sea,  and  cont 
)urney8  with  his  present  one  — 

^Twas  of  old  and  now        fate  of  mine  to  be 

In  a  ship  at  sea,        for  sixteen  of  times  ; 

Frozen  were  my  hands        which  the  floods  were  movii 

Ocean's  streaming  tides  I 

Never  have  I  seen        any  hero  like  to  thee 
Steer  so  o^er  the  stem  I        Roars  the  swirHng  sea ; 
Foaming  Ocean  beats  our  stead ;        full  of  speed  this  I 
Fares  along  foam-throated,        flieth  on  the  wave, 
Likest  to  a  bird. 

Almost  like  it  is,        as  if  in  a  landlocked  bay  ^ 

Still  it  stood  at  rest ;        where  the  storm  may  move  it  i 

Nor  yet  wind  at  all,        nor  the  water-floods 

Break  its  beamy  prow  —        yet  o*er  breaking  seas  it  r 

Snell  beneath  its  sail.  Andre 

Luswer  me,  thou  hast  the  answer  of  a  sea-play 
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Scour  the  bathway  o'er  with  our  stallions  of  the  foam. 

But  at  whiles  on  waves  wretched  is  our  fate 

On  the  (weary)  sea ;  though  we  win  the  voyage  through, 

Comrades  courageful.  And.  1.  611. 

But  the  flood  tossing  cannot  let  us  against  the  will  of  the  Lord 
who  bindeth  the  brown  waves,  and  now  because  thou  art  a 
messenger  of  God,  terror  has  been  stilled  for  thee ;  the  wide- 
bosomed  wate  and  all  the  fords  have  sunk  to  rest. 

In  all  this  passage  concerning  the  sea,  we  do  not  catch,  as  I 
said,  the  note  of  Beowulf,  The  spirit  of  the  merchant  sailor 
and  not  of  the  warrior  is  shown  in  its  verse.  We  hear  a  dif- 
ferent note  in  a  later  poem,  in  the  description  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Empress  Helena  to  find  the  True  Cross  — 

Quickly  then  began        all  the  crowd  of  earls 
For  the  sea  to  r^uly.        Then  the  stallions  of  the  flood 
Stood  alert  for  going       on  the  ocean-strand, 
Hawsered  steeds  of  sea       in  the  Sund  at  anchor. 


Many  a  warrior  proud,        there  at  Wendelsea, 

Stood  upon  the  shore.        Over  the  sea  marges 

Hourly  urged  they  on,        one  troop  after  other. 

And  they  stored  up  there  —        with  the  sarks  of  battle, 

With  the  shields  and  spears,        with  mail-shirted  fighters, 

With  the  warriors  and  the  women  —        the  wave-riding  horses. 

Then  they  let  o^er  FifePs  wave        foaming  stride  along 

Steep-stemmed  ^  rushers  of  the  sea.        Oft  withstood  the  bulwark, 

0*er  the  surging  of  the  waters,        swinging  strokes  of  waves ; 

Humming  ^  hurried  on  the  sea  I        Never  heard  I  ere  or  since, 

Or  of  old,  that  any  lady        led  a  fairer  power 

O^er  the  street  of  sea,        on  the  stream  of  ocean  t 

There  a  man  might  see        (who  should  mark  the  fleet* 

Break  along  the  bathway)  —        rush  the  Billows* -wood  along, 

Play  the  Horse  of  flood,        plunge  the  Floater  of  the  wave, 

'Neath  the  swelling  sails.        Blithe  the  seardogs  were, 

Courage  in  their  heart.        Glad  the  Queen  was  of  her  journey, 

When  at  last  to  hithe,        o'er  the  lake  fast-rooted. 

They  had  sailed  their  ships,        set  with  rings  on  prow, 

1 1  take  this  to  mean  the  steep  sides,  or  the  up-curved  and  lofty  prow  of  the 
ships.  It  curved  back  from  the  sea-level,  steep  as  a  hillside.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  brant  or  bront^  and  the  Swedish  hrani  are  to  be  found  in  Northern  England 
ibrant  and  brent)  to  signify  the  steep  (side  of  a  hill).  The  Icelandic  is  hrattr 
(steep).    Brandr,  a  fire-brand,  or  the  blade  of  a  sword,  also  means  the  raised 

Jirow,  the  beak  of  a  ship,  and  may  be  connected  with  the  adjective  brcUtr,  — 
celandic  Diet.,  O.  Vigfusson.    Wendelsea  is  the  Mediterranean. 
•  8ae  $win$ade  — 

The  humming  water  shaU  o'erwhelm  thy  corse 
Lying  'mid  simple  shells. 


■Lijruig   uuu  Bimpie  sueus. 

*  Literally,  the  vosrage,  the  path ;  hence, 
whole  expedition. 


as 


I  think,  the  voyaging  fleet,  the 


id  the  sea  wrote  them  both.  And  this  Ioa 
dmon,  to  a  certain  slight  extent,  seems  to  ha 
[irmed  by  the  new  terms  which  Cynewulf  inve 
the  sea,  and  by  the  new  compounds  he  anc 
ed  to  those  we  find  in  Beotmdf,  Some  of  thei 
',  poetry  which  grows  up  into  expression  whe: 
r  generation  live  in  constant  vision  of  a  vast  n; 

the  Sea.  Sund-helm  is  used  for  the  Oceai 
3ring  helmet  of  the  earth.  Arwela  is  another  i 
f  and  its  meaning  —  "the  realm  of  the  oar" 
n  to  modem  English  poetry.  Hop  is  the 
laps,  as  the  vast  Ring  or  hoop  which  embrace! 
in  the  adjective  searstill  (mere-smylte)  is  used 
A  thing  is  said  to  be  as  quiet  as  the  broad 
Sea-bright  {mere-torht),  the  burning  sheen  c 

is  also  used.  A  very  cold  thing  is  sea-cold  { 
ast  expanse  or  a  broad-beamed  thing  like  a  s 
geap  (sea-broad).     Holmeg  means,  perhaps,  si 

Then  as  we  had  in  Beowulf,  mere-strengo  (the 
sea),  so  now  we  hear  of  the  might  of  the  sea  (ht 
as  it  may  be  translated,  the  vast  fulness  oj 
with  a  similar  meaning,  Lagu-faesten  the  fasi 
p,  the  fortressed  sea,  or  the  firm-set  sea. 
7ith  the  exception  of  seorcalm  and  sea-brig 
jctives,  there  is  no  record  of  any  fair  and  beaut 
I.  The  sea  is  always  the  dark  and  troubled  wj 
man  Ocean.  It  is  never  warm ;  a  common  pi 
ihe  ice-cold  sea.  Its  colour  is  never  blue  or 
ilways  wan,  black,  or  murky.      The  waves  ar 

;i    tj      •  /I  •      •  -         - 
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They  settle  on  it  as  the  hue  of  mountain  streams  in  spate. 
"  Water,"  the  Gnomic  Verses,  say,  "  shall  rush  gray  in  flood  from 
the  hills."  In  the  same  Verses,  and  in  the  Wanderer,  the 
waves  are  fallow,  dun-yellow,  like  withered  ghosts  of  leaves, 
the  frequent  colour  of  the  sea  after  storm  as  seen  from  the 
Northumbrian  coasts.  Indeed,  as  in  Beowulf,  what  most 
the  English  felt  was  the  impression  of  the  wild  turmoil  of  the 
billows,  and  they  added  words  for  this  to  those  already  used. 
Hop-gehn€iest  expresses  the  crashing  of  the  spreading  waves  on 
the  cliffs ;  waro^faru6  the  surge  as  it  breaks  on  the  shelving 
beach ;  waroiSa  geweorp  is  the  dashing  of  the  waves  themselves 
upon  the  shore;  holm-pracu  the  tossing  and  beating  together 
of  the  tormented  sea  far  from  shore.  Swid-gebland  and  earJ^ 
gebland  are  other  forms  of  the  same  thought — the  blending  of 
wave  with  wave  in  the  gale, — and  streamrgemin,  the  warring 
of  the  waves  with  each  other,  is  another  word  for  this  terrible 
surging. 

Then  there  are  a  few  more  words  compounded  with  y5  a 
wave ;  t/^a  geyring  is  the  crushing  together  of  the  billows ;  y^a 
gefraec  the  thronging  of  the  waves ;  y^a-ongin  the  onset  of  the 
waves  on  the  shore,  or  on  a  ship.  It  may  be  also  that  scie-beorg 
signifies  the  whole  mountainous  advance  of  the  billows  of  the 
sea,  or  any  one  mountain  of  water.  The  same  image,  with  a 
different  word  {dUn  ofer  d^pe),  is  used  in  the  Riddle  of  the 
hurricane. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  onward  rushing  waves  —  as  in  the 
deluge  —  is  called  the  host  of  Eagor.  "I  shall  never  lead 
again,"  answers  God  to  Noah,  "  Ocean's  army  {Egor-here)  over 
the  wide  land"  {Gen.  1.  1537).  For  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
sea,  the  word  Lagw-faebm  is  used,  the  embrace  of  ocean,  the 
bosom  of  the  deep ;  and  out  of  it  rises  waeter-stefn,  the  voice 
of  waters.  Then  there  are  new  words  in  which  the  old 
mythological  conceptions  are  contained  —  waeg-freay  terror  on 
or  of  the  sea;  waeter-broga,  waeter-egesa,  the  water-horror, 
which  rises  from  the  depths  when  storm  is  on  the  surface. 
Through  this  went  the  ships,  and  a  new  name  for  them  is 
waeter'\nsa  the  rusher  through  the  water.  So  also  they  are 
called  sae-hengest,  sae-mearh,  sea-stallion,  sea-horse ;  sae-flota, 
sae-genga,  sae-imidu,  sea-floater,  sea-goer,  sea-wood.  Brante 
ceole,  hea  hoi-nscipe,  "  with  the  steep-sided  keel,  the  high-horned 
ship,"  describes  the  ships  as  they  plunge  through  the  deep, 
dipping  their  lofty  figure-head  in  the  waves.  Geofonrhus  and 
mere-hus,  ocean  and  sea  house,  are  other  words  for  them,  and 
are  used  of  the  ark  in  Caedmon.    A  passage  in  the  Out?dac 


11  tT  tiie  ^ea-playlng,        surged  upon  the  sea-land, 

round  against  the  shingle-grit.  Guth.  1. 

Alienee  come  ye,"  says  one  in  the  Andreas^  "  sc 
rs  on  the  wave,  on  your  Sea-rusher  ?  '^  And  ai 
ge   uses   this  imaginative  phrase :    "  The   high-ste 

the   snell  sea-horse,  woven  round  with  speed,  bo 

r  with  the  flood  over  the  road  of  the  whale." 

ere  are  other  new  words  for  all  these  matters,  bi 

suffice,  while  we  turn  to  the  direct  things  said  conc( 

ea  in  the  later  English  poetry.     Caedmon  —  I   us 

for  the  poems  under  his  name  —  has  nothing  lik 
)  of  treatment  of  the  sea  which  is  so  characteris 
wulf.  His  allusions  to  the  great  Element,  in  those 
e  poem  which  may  have  been  really  composed  by 
ery  much  those  which  a  quiet  monk  who  saw  the 
lern  sea  from  the  heights  of  Whitby  in  calm  and  in  s 
i  be  likely  to  make  out  of  an  impression  weighty  fn 
nuance.  It  is  only  when  he  describes  the  Flood  th 
he  sea  in  presence,  for  the  description  of  the  vast 
iiaos  may  be  drawn  from  ancient  sources.  That 
:  is  called  Garsecg.  "  Garsecg  o'er  covered,  swart  i 
ss  night,  far  and  wide  the  gloomy  waves."  In  th( 
e  deluge  he  speaks  of  the  smiting  and  pushing  o 

sea  streams,  of  their  warring  or  mounting  on  the  si 
3  dusky  waves,  of  the  thunder  noise  of  the  whole  del 

of  the  Water-Terror  that  dared  not  lay  his  hand 
.rk,  of  the  hosted  waves  of  Ocean,  of  the  ebbinpj,  o 


On  the  HeaveD  gaze,       count  ita  glorious  gemB, 
Count  the  atarH  of  jEther,        that,  in  space,  so  pure,' 
Ever-glorious  faimess,       now  bo  fat  are  dealing  1 
O'er  Hie  billows  broad,       see,  they  brightly  glmuner. 

Geneiit,  1.  2189. 

These  are  from  the  Oenesis.  In  the  Exodue,  a  poem  which 
aeems  to  have  none  of  Caedmon'a  work  in  it,  there  is  of 
course  a  great  deal  about  the  sea,  hut  it  is  the  sea  treated 
miraculously.  The  phenomena  described  have  no  relation  to 
reality,  and,  indeed,  1  seem  to  detect  in  it  that  the  writer  had 
not  TQUch  personal  acquaintance  with  the  ocean.  It  is  quite 
another  matter  when  we  look  into  the  Andreas,  the  OutUoc, 
and  the  Elene,  and  into  such  poems  as  the  Seafarer  and 
Wanderer.  These  were  written  by  poets  in  Northumbria  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  Deep.  We  have  already  told, 
in  the  lines  from  the  Andreas,  what  the  writer  saw  upon  the 
mid  sea  as  the  ship  ran  over  the  surges,  and  the  personal  touch 
in  it  is  as  unmistakable  as  its  vigour ;  but  it  has  often  occurred 
to  me,  though  I  only  give  it  as  a  vague  conjecture,  that  the 
passage  wbieh  describes  the  awaking  of  Andrew  on  the 
land  near  the  coast  and  the  first  sight  of  the  town,  may  be 
also  a  record  of  a  personal  experience.  It  is  just  the  sight  a 
sailor,  coming  towards  land  in  the  morning,  near  Bamborough 
for  instance,  would  have  seen  from  the  sea, — the  plain,  the 
city  gates,  the  steep  rock,  the  glittering  tiles,  the  wind-swept 
walls.    Andrew  lies  sleeping  on  the  highway  — 

Until,  nov,  the  Lord        let  the  lamp  of  day 

Sheerly  bright  to  shine,        and  the  shadows  sank  away. 

Wan  below  the  welkin.        Then  there  came  tha  Weather-torch, 

And  the  iight  of  Heaven  serene        o'er  the  houses  blickeied  ! 

Then  awoke  the  war-hard  man,      looked  upon  the  wide-spread  plain. 

Lying  'fore  the  Town  gates.         Towered  there  the  steep  bills 

With  high-hanging  clifls.'       O'er  the  hoary  rock 

Stood  the  gay-tiled  bouses,         stood  the  towers  up. 

And  the  wind-swept  walls.  .if  nd.  1.  88&. 

It  may  have  been  also  in  one  of  theae  conjectured  voy^es 
that  it  occurred  to  Cynewulf  to  imitate,  hut  with  many  a 
change,  the  riddle  of  Symphosius  on  the  Ship.  Thia  is  "  a 
work  of  akill  that  grinds  into  the  gravel  and  yelling  fares 
along ;  which  has  neither  face  nor  hands,  shoulders  nor  arms, 
but  moves  on  a  single  foot  (ita  keel)  over  the  fields  of  ocean 
and  has  many  ribs  and  a  mouth  in  its  midst."  Kor  is  this  a 
war-ship  as  a  Norseman  would  have  described,  but  a  merchant- 


Tcxti.  i\  '^r, '*'/:>  '  f'ryi  iri''i  '/Jr.-.  r:.  i*.  ri-i.  a:.i  i.*>:»r  desire-  ereiy 
^*:af.  V/  ;;.*::;."  Wr.*:ri  it  *:r.r>rr-  •,:.-  iA»y.  ::.--  iiiit-L-jr  is  let  p>; 
*ri<'I  tf.f;  'i\'ii/>\kT  ikUfi  fit*-,  with  •*;.>■•*  i'\i.r'J^"^'A  iiiakt-5  aiiOtuwr 
rui^'ilfr  ori  t.h«!  An'riior  ri;i."»  all  t:.*-  -j/ir:t  */i  :*  ^ail'T  in  it-  Tbe 
Anchor  lA  a  ntrrjnjf  arid  'A'arr::*'^  h»rro.  f*jll'»A  ir:^  in  iLis  Svmpho- 
8  ill  A  fnjrn  whom  th<:  i»i»:a  of  ti;«r  rl'i'il*:  :■?  takrn.  But  Ctb^ 
wulfs  Anf;hor-hero  is  more  f'r^rliiii'ly  iinu-r.S'jijat^l  than  th^ 
of  SymphosiuH.  A  toufh  of  sorro'.v.  ;x<  Tr-hii  thiiik*.  of  a  sad 
weird  laid  ujKin  him,  Ijeloiiirs  to  a  phravr  lik»f  this  which  telifi 
how  the  Anchor  felt  in  the  solitii*!**  oi  rii»-  <ji:*''ai\-\j^A  —  -Strang* 
is  that  home  to  me."     Here  are  the  tir^t  linr.s  (Hid-  xra-)  — 

Oft  shall  I  with  waves  1h*  warrin.'.        aii-l  'Aith  win«L*  be  ti^rbting. 

And  a^inst  8t*a-taii^'lf  *  —        wlwiis^»<-'t  r  I  |iliiii::i'  t«»  seek 

Earth  witli  surges  Dver-shnmiK-d.        STrahire  such  liorieland  is  to  me ! 

These  are  the  doings  on  the  Sea.  hut  then*  an*  also  a  number  of 
passages  which  might  have  Inten  written  l>y  a  settler  on  the 
coast  who  look^»d  on  the  Sea  fmm  thi*  sh<ir«'.  (Jne.  the  descrip- 
tion of  Andrew  jjassing  over  tin*  sand-diiiu'S  to  the  beach,  has 
already  Ixjen  (juoted.  Tliere  is  another  in  tin*  Wanderer  (1.  46), 
where  the  lonely  man  wakens  from  his  dream  of  joy  and  beholds 
the  image  of  his  own  sorrow  in  the  wintry  waters  — 

And  he  Bees  l)ef(>re  him         [heave]  the  fallow  wavrs. 

And  the  BC^a-biixU  bathin;;,         broadeiiin;;  out  tiieir  feathcrSf 

And  the  hoar  sleet  hurtle  down,        snow  with  liail  mm  mingled. 

Can'  is  then  n*in'wc(l 
For  the  man  who  many  times        must  with  ])iissiMn  simkI 
All  his  spirit  sorniw-lailen        o^er  the  sea^thMNls  interchaining.^ 

The  birds  of  the  sea,  as  in  this  ])assjige,  are  not  neglected. 
The  tern,  the  "  sea-swallow  icy  f«.'athenM[,"  the  **  sea-eagle,  dewy 
feathered  and  barking  among  the  cliffs,"  the  *'swan  as  it  sang 
its  song"  in  flight  over  the  wavt»s,  and  the  gannet  and  the  sear 
mew  shrieking  in  the  storm,  are  all  brought  together  in  the 
Seafarer.     In  the  Aiidreaa  tlnTc  is  a  vision  of  sea-eagles  — 

1  Or  '*  I  contend  against  hotli  of  them." 
^  •'  O'er  the  biudiug  of  waters." 

When  the  ntidni^^ht  inm>n  is  weavinj; 
Her  bri)t;ht  chain  o'er  the  diH.'p. 

Hynm  means  that  the  moonlight  on  the  faintlv-rippliHl  jwa  mak«*i»,  »s  it  U?™» 
u  silver  coat  of  mail  —  ehain-niail  —  over  tlu^  d'eep.  but  the  iHH't  of  the  W  (Uir 
ilvrrr  means,  I  think,  the  interhx-kinj;  of  tin*  wavos.  their  knitting  *W'*  ,1 
inti»  a  net  which  weaves  tojri'ther  all  the  wav«'s  of  all  the  weans.  J*  •**•*• 
Hh(»uld  mean,  as  some  think,  the  bond  of  the  ioo  sheet  over  the  sea,  d«*e«  nw 
accord  with  the  context. 
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Us  sea-weary        sleep  o'erwent ; 

Then  on  came  earns,        o^er  tossing  waves, 

Fast  in  flight,        in  wings  exulting.  And.  1.  862. 

The  11th  riddle  of  CyneWulf  describes,  as  I  believe,  the  Bar- 
nacle goose,  and  only  a  man  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
sea  and  its  dwellers  could  have  done  the  thing  as  well.  It  is 
so  interesting,  even  from  an  historical  point  of  view  —  since  it 
puts  back  old  Gerarde's  tradition  so  far — that  I  give  it  entire  ^ — 

In  a  narrow  was  my  neb,        and  beneath  the  wave  I  lived ; 
Underflowen  by  the  flood  ;        in  the  mountain-billows 
Low  was  I  besunken  ;        in  the  sea  I  waxed 
Over-covered  with  the  waves,        clinging  with  my  body 

To  a  wandering  wood . 

Quick  the  life  I  had,        when  I  from  the  clasping  came 
Of  the  billows,  of  the  beam-wood,        in  my  black  array ; 
White  in  part  were  then        my  pranks  garments  fair, 
When  the  Lift  upheaved  me,        me  a  living  creature, 
Wind  from  wave  upblowing ;        and  as  wide  as  far 
Bore  me  o*er  the  bath  of  seaJs  —        Say,  what  is  my  name  1 

1  The  answer  Prehn  gives  to  this  riddle  is  See-furt-he^  aud  he  comiects  it  with 
the  13th  Riddle  of  Symphosius,  and  with  Euldhelm's,  iv.  11.  The  reasons  he 
gives  for  this  answer  are  iftt  saflicient  to  iiidaee  me  to  give  np  my  own  answer, 
which  seems  to  fit  at  every  point.  One  would  scarcely  talk  of  the  neb  of  a  sea- 
fvrrow.  The  clinging  with  the  body  to  a  drifting;  wood  is  not  one  of  the  habits 
of  the  hollow  between  two  waves.  When  the  foam  flies  from  the  wave  it  is  not 
a  living  creature,  nor  is  it  clothed  in  fine  ornaments  (hynte,  a  word  used  for 
the  feathered  robe  of  the  swan).  The  furrow  of  the  wave  may  be  black  and 
white,  but  in  that  condition  it  is  not  borne  into  the  air,  nor  far  and  wide  over 
the  sea.  Bnt  the  Barnacle  is  almost  altogether  in  black  and  white.  '*  The  bill 
is  black,  the  head  as  far  as  the  crown,  together  with  cheeks  and  throat  is 
white  —  the  rest  of  the  head  and  neck  to  the  breast  and  shoulders  black.  The 
upper  plumage  is  marbled  with  blue-gray,  black  and  white.  The  feathers  of 
back  and  wings  are  black  edged  with  white,  the  nnderparts  are  white,  the  tail 
black."  Then  the  rest  of  the  Riddle  agrees  witli  the  old  account  given  in 
Gerarde's  Herhall,  which  I  quote  here :  "  There  is  a  small  llande  in  Lancashire 
called  the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  the  broken  peeces  of  old  and 
brused  ships,  some  whereof  have  been  east  thither  by  shipwracke,  and  also  the 
trunks  or  bodies  with  the  branches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  east  up  there  like- 
wise ;  whereon  is  found  a  certaine  spume  or  froth,  that  in  time  breedeth  unto 
certaine  shels,  in  shape  like  those  oi  the  muskle  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a 
whitish  colour,  wherein  is  conteined  a  thing  in  form  like  a  lace  of  silke  finely 
woven,  as  it  were,  together  of  a  whitish  colour;  one  end  whereof  is  fastened 
unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as  the  fish  of  Oisters  and  Muskles  are ;  the 
other  end  is  made  faste  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  masse  or  lump,  which  in  time 
commeth  to  the  shape  and  forme  of  a  Bird.  When  it  is  perfectly  formed,  the 
shel  gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing  that  appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace  or 
string ;  next  come  the  legs  of  the  Birde  hanging  out,  and  as  it  groweth  greater, 
it  openeth  the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  fooi-th,  and  hangeth 
only  by  the  bill,  in  short  space  after  it  commeth  to  full  maturitie,  and  failetb 
into  the  sea,  where  it  gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fonle»  bigger  than  a 
Mallard,  and  lesser  than  a  Goose ;  having  hlacke  legs  and  bill  or  beake,  and 
feathers  blacke  and  white,  and  spotted  in  such  a  manner  as  in  our  Magge-Pie." 
—Gerarde's  Herball,  p.  1391  [pub.  IfiOT]. 


.w    ^A^AAU    uiiiii^a    ScilU.    cil 

ssary   details   left   out  —  are   only   made   aftei 
mce. 

the  Andreas  the  weather  of  Northumbria  is 
it  is  as  wild  and  hard  as  that  of  which  we  hei 
I  and  are  told  of  in  the  Seafarer.    It  is  the  d 
ill  be  seen,  of  one  who  dwelt  near  the  sea  — 

Suow  did  bind  the  earth 
liV^ith  the  whirling  winter-flakes  ;        and  the  weathers  gn 
Ilold  with  savage  scours  of  hail ;        while  the  sleet  and  f: 
jangers  gray  of  war  were  they  —        looked  the  granges 
)f  the  heroes,  and  folk-hamlets  !        Frozen  hard  were  la 
(Vlth  the  chilly  icicles  ;        Shrunk  the  courage  of  the  wa 
)*er  the  running  rivers        ice  upraised  a  bridge ; 
Vnd  the  Sea^road  shone.  ^         Andre<u 

le  same  kind  of  weather  is  spoken  of  in  the 
the  Seafarer.     "  The  storms  lash  the  overhangi 
falling  sleet  binds  up  the  fields,  the  wan  terr< 
er  comes,  the  shadow  of  night  comes  darkling 
)f  the  north  sends  the  fierce  hailstorm  for  the 
len."     So  says  the  Wanderer,  and  the  Seafarei 
ike  upon  his  ship.     His  feet  are  bound  with  the 
;,  he  is  hung  with   icicles,  the  hail   flies  round 
rers,  the  sea  is  icy  cold.     All  the  poetry  is  fiL 
of  the  hail.     Even  in  the  Rune  Song  the  poet, 
called  it,  conventionally,  the  "  whitest  of  corns 
h rilled  by  what  he  has  seen,  to  describe  how  y 
)est  is  at  its  height,  the  hail  is  whirled  through 
it  were  snow  —  mingled  and  tossed  by  the  s( 

[,  — for  so  I  must  translate  icindes  scura,  showers 

1 11-)  1 1  <->  11    , .  ^  —  ~  -- 
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floods  ;  and  o'er  every  land  rush  down  the  mountain  streams." 
But  it  is  Cynewulf  who  chiefly  loves  the  tempests.  He 
paints,  with  all  the  vigour  of  the  North,  the  ice-floe  plunging 
and  roaring  through  the  foaming  sea,  and  shouting  out,  like  a 
Viking,  his  coming  to  the  land,  singing  and  laughing  terribly. 
Sharp  are  the  swords  he  uses  in  the  battle  (the  knife-edges  of 
the  ice),  grim  is  his  hate,  he  is  greedy  for  the  battle.'  He 
breaks  into  the  shield  walls  (the  sides  of  the  ships  ranged 
along  with  shields),  binds,  like  a  wizard,  runes  of  slaughter. 
"  Such  a  hero,"  says  Prehn,  to  whom  I  refer,'  "  may  well  boast 
of  his  ancestors."  "  My  mother,"  he  cries,  "  is  of  the  maiden- 
kin  ;  my  daughter  is  waxen  strong."  His  mother  was  the 
water,  and  his  daughter  was  also  the  water  —  mother  and 
daughter  the  same.  Symphosius  and  Tatwine  dwell  on  this 
fancy  with  regard  to  snow  and  ice.  In  the  ^nigmata  veterum 
poetarum  we  meet  it  —  "  Mater  me  genuit,  eadem  mox  gigni- 
tur  ex  me."  And  again  "  Quam  mater  genuit,  generavit  fllia 
matrem."  But  Cynewulf  only  brings  in  this  fancy  at  the  end 
of  his  riddle.  The  rest  —  the  audacious  Ice  Viking,  victo- 
riously dashing  through  the  sea,  with  all  his  ship  ringing  as  it 
goes,  and  he  himself  shouting  on  the  prow,  —  that  is  Cyne- 
wulf's  alone,  and  it  is  another  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of 
those  who  pass  over  these  riddles  of  his  as  a  mere  imitation 
of  the  Latin.     Here  is  the  Kiddle  (xxxiv.)  — 

Came  a  wondrous  wight        o^er  the  waves  a-faring ; 

Comely  from  his  keel        called  he  to  the  land. 

Loudly  did  he  shout,        and  his  laughter  dreadful  was, 

Full  of  terror  to  the  Earth  !        Sharp  the  edges  of  his  swords. 

Grim  was  then  his  hate.        He  was  greedy  for  the  slaughter, 

Bitter  in  the  battle  work ;        broke  into  the  shield  walls  ; 

Rough  and  ravaging  his  way  ;        and  a  rune  of  hate  he  bound. 

Then,  all-skilled  in  craft,  he  said,        about  himself,  his  nature  — 

"  Of  the  maiden  kin        is  my  mother  known  ; 

Of  them  all  the  dearest,        so  that  now  my  daughter  is 

Waxen  up  to  mightiness.^*  .... 

That  is  a  particular  aspect  of  storm,  but  Cynewulf  draws  the 
storms  themselves,  with  all  their  characteristics  on  land  and 
sea,  and  with  such  extraordinary  force  and  fire  that  it  seems 
as  if  these  three  short  poems  concentrated  into  their  space  all 

1  Grein  translates,  Zum  Kamp/e  geneigt.  **  Sluggish  to  the  battle  *'  seems 
the  literal  meaning,  but  Grein  evidently  felt  that  this  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  text,  though  1  do  not  understand  what  reading  he  conjectures.  It  might, 
however,  mean  slow  in  beginning  the  war,  but  when  engaged,  bitter  in  battle- 
work,  and  the  phrase  might  well  apply  to  an  iceberg. 

*  AompoaiUon  und  Quellen  dtr  kattel  des  ExeterbucheSt  p.  205. 


>Miu  giir«  lor  natural  tolk-lore  would  have  pleasi 
iting.     Here  is  the  first  —  A  Storm  on  land  (Rid.  i 

10  so  wary  and  so  wise        of  the  warriors  lives, 
It  he  dare  declare        who  doth  drive  me  on  my  way, 
icn  I  start  up  in  my  strength  !        Oft  in  stormy  wrath, 
gely  then  I  thunder,        tear  along  in  gusts, 
:e  ^  above  the  floor  of  earth,        bum  the  folk-halls  down, 
vrage  all  the  rooms  1        Then  the  reek  ariseth 
ly  above  the  gables  ?        Great  on  earth  the  dm, 
d  the  slaughter-qualm  of  men.       Then  I  shake  the  woodlan« 
rests  rich  in  fruits ;        then  I  fell  the  trees  ;  — 
ith  water  over- vaulted  —        by  the  wpndrous  Powers 
It  upon  my  way,        far  and  wide  to  drive  along ! 
my  back  I  carry        that  which  covered  once 
the  tribes  of  Earth^s  indwellers,        spirits  and  all  fleshy 
the  sand  together  !  ^        Say  who  shuts  me  in, 
what  is  my  name  —        I  wlio  bear  this  burden ! 

next  (Riddle  iii.)  is  the  Sea-storm  — 

liles,  my  way  I  take,        how  men  ween  it  not, 
der  seething'  of  the  surges,        seeking  out  the  earth, 
'an^s  deep  abyss :        all  a-stirred  the  sea  is. 
i^t'd  the  flood  is  then,        whirled  the  foam  on  high  ; 
rcely  wails  the  whale-mere,        wrathful  roars  aloud  ; 
It  the  sea-streams  on  the  shore        shooting  momently  on  big 
the  soaring  cliffs        with  the  sand  and  stones, 
t  li  the  weed  and  wave.*        But  I,  warring  on, 
rouded  with  the  ocean^s  mass,        stir  into  the  earth 

•p  may  be  **  tfirriblv  "  n  «r« 
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Into  vasty  sea-grounds !        From  the  water^s  helm 

I  may  not  on  journey  loose  me,        ere  he  let  me  go 

Who  my  master  is.  —  ^        Say,  O  Man  of  thought, 

Who  may  draw  me  (like  a  sword)        from  the  bosomed  depths  of  ocean, 

When  the  streams  again        on  the  sea  are  still, 

And  the  surges  silent        that  shrouded  me  before  ? 

The  next  Riddle  (iv.)  is  yet  finer  than  these.  Cynewulf 
was  not  one  of  those  small  poets  whom  a  single  effort  on  one 
subject  exhausts.  Moreover,  he  has  not  yet  treated  the  work 
of  the  wind  among  the  clouds  and  sky,  and  this  he  will  now 
do,  combining  it  with  entirely  new  descriptions  of  the  storm 
as  it  traverses  the  land  and  upraises  the  ocean.  We  scarcely 
expect  that  unconscious  art,  which  is  often  the  highest,  in  an 
early  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  but  the  order  and  unity  of  this  poem 
is  admirable.  The  imaginative  logic  of  its  arrangement  is  like 
that  which  prevails  in  the  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  to  which, 
indeed,  it  presents  many  points  of  resemblance,  even  to  iso- 
lated phrases.  Shelley  tells  us  of  his  wind  —  which,  as  in 
Cynewulf 's  poem,  is  a  living  being  —  first,  as  flying  through 
the  forests  and  the  land,  then  of  its  work  among  the  clouds, 
then  on  and  in  the  sea,  then  on  his  own  soul.  Cynewulf 
tells  of  his  storm-giant  rising  from  his  lair,,  rushing  over 
the  sea,  then  over  the  land,  and  then  in  the  sky,  but  not  of  the 
storm  in  his  own  breast.  That  is  the  one  modem  quality  we 
do  not  find  in  this  poem  of  Cynewulf.  It  was  natural  for  him 
—  being  closer  to  Nature-worship  than  Shelley  —  to  imper- 
sonate his  Hurricane,  to  make  the  clouds  into  stalking  phan- 
toms, to  make  them  pour  water  from  their  womb  and  to  sweat 
forth  fire ;  and  his  work  in  this  is  noble.  Shelley,  who  was 
himself  an  ancient  Nature-worshipper  born  out  of  due  time, 
a  maker  of  Nature-myths,  and  as  innocent  as  a  young  Aryan 
in  doing  so,  is  on  that  account  very  like  Cynewulf  when  both 
are  writing  about  natural  phenomena.  Both  of  them  write  as 
the  people  talked  in  old  time  about  the  Wind,  and  the  Clouds, 
and  the  Sea;  and  in  Cynewulf s  case  this  is  all  the  plainer 
when  we  compare  his  work  with  the  riddles  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  Ealdhelm  and  Eusebius  put  forth,  which  use  the 
classical  conventions,  and  which  gave  to  Cynewulf  nothing  but 
the  theme  of  his  poem  — 

1.   Often  whiles  my  Wielder        weighs  me  firmly  down, 
Then  again  he  urges        my  immeasurable  breast 
Underneath  the  fruitful  fields,        forces  me  to  rest. 

1  Or,  "  Who  my  master  is  on  every  journey." 
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Drives  me  down  to  darkness^        me,  the  doughty  warrior, 
Pins  1  me  down  in  prison,        where  upon  my  back 
Sits  the  Earth,  my  jailor.        No  escape  Iiavc  I 
From  that  savage  sorrow  —        but  I  niij^htily  shake  then 
Heirships  old  of  heroes  !        Totter  then  the  homM  halls, 
VUlage-steads  of  men  ;        all  the  walls  are  rocking 
High  above  the  houBe-wards. 

This  is  the  introduction ;  the  great  giant  power,  clamped, 

like  Enceladns,  below  the  earth  in  the  prison  of  dark  caverns, 

the  Earth  seated  on  his   back.     Like  Enceladus  too,  whom 

Gynewulf  seems  to  have  in  mind,  the  giant  turns  and  heaves 

in  his  sorrow,  and  then  the  earthquake  is  among  the  homes 

of  men.     Now  his  master  lets  him  loose,  but  before  he  comes, 

air  and  sea  are  still — 

10.  Calm  abideth 

O^er  the  land,  the  lift ;        lulled  is  the  sea ; 

Till  that  I  from  thraldom        outwards  thrust  my  way, 

Howsoe'er  He  leads  me  on,        who  of  old  had  laid 

At  creation*  s  dawning        wreathen  chains  on  me, 

With  their  braces,  with  their  bands,        that  I  might  not  bend  me 

Out  of  his  great  Power        who  points  me  out  my  paths. 

The  Storm  now  begins  to  work  upon  the  sea,  and  Cynewulf 
introduces  human  interest  in  the  ship  — 

17.    Sometimes  shall  I,  from  above,        make  the  surges  seethe, 
Stir  up  the  sea-fitreamings,        and  to  shore  cfukIi  on 
Gray  as  flint,  the  flood  ;        foaming  flghteth  tlien 
'Gainst  the  wall  of  rock,  the  wave  1        Wan  ariseth  now 
O'er  the  deep  a  mountain-down  ;  *        darkeninj?  on  its  track 
Follows  on  another        with  all  ocean  blended. 
Till  they  (now  commingled),        near  the  mark  of  land  and  sea 
Meet  the  lofty  linches.'        Loud  is  then  the  Sea- wood, 

1  "  Pins  me  down  "  is,  literally,  *'  dashes,  and  presses  me  down."    Compare 
with  these  lines,  and  with  13-16— 

In  a  cavern  ander  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits.  The  Cloud, 

Also— 

Hie  vasto  rex  .£olns  antro 
Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesqae  sonoras 
Imperio  premit  ac  vinelis  et  carcere  frenat. 
Illi  indignantes  magno  cum  murmure  mentis 
Gircum  claustra  fremunt.  .  .  . 
Sed  Pater  omnipotens  speluncis  abdidit  atris 
Hoc  metuens,  molemque  et  montes  insuper  altos 
Imposoit.  .  .  .  ^neid,  i.  66. 

There  are  many  phrases  in  Cynewulf'a  poetry  which  lead  me  to  think  that 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  Virgil.    See  the  next  note. 

^  In*equitur  cximulo  praeruptun  aquae  mons.     Wan  is  of  course  "  black.*' 
<  Hlincas  (*'  linches,  i.e.  the  cliffs  ").    See  Halliwell  and  Skoat.    Diction- 
Mies. 
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Loud  the  seamen^s  shout.  ^        But  the  stony  clifts, 
Rising  steep,  in  stillness  wait        of  the  sea  the  onset ; 
Battle-whirl  of  billows,        when  the  high  upbreak  of  water 
Crashes  on  the  cliffs.        In  the  keel  is  dread  expecting  ^ 
With  despairing  striving,        lest  the  sea  should  bear  it 
Full  of  living  ghosts        on  to  that  grim  hour  (of  death)  ;  • 
So  that  of  its  steering  power*        it  should  be  bereft ; 
And  of  living  crew  forfoughten,*        foaming  drift  away 
On  the  shoulders  of  the  surges.        Then  is  shown  to  men 
Many  of  the  terrors  there        of  Tliose  I  must  obey  — 
I  upon  the  8torm>path  strong  I        Who  makes  that  be  still  ? 

Now  f9llow8  the  way  of  the  tempest  in  the  air,  the  war  of 
the  cloud[s,  and  then  the  terror  upon  earth  — 

36.   Whiles  I  rush  along        thorough  that  which  rides  my  back. 
Vats  of  water  black :        wide  asunder  do  I  thrust  them 
Full  of  lakes  of  rain  ;        then  again  I  let  them 
Glide  together.        Greatest  that  is  of  all  sounds, 
Of  all  tumults  over  towns,        and  of  thunderings  the  loudest. 
When  one  stormy  shower        rattles  sharp  against  another, 
Sword  against  a  sword.        See,  the  swarthy  shapes. 
Forward  pressing  o'er  the  peoples,        sweat  their  fire  forth ; 
Flaring  is  the  flashing !        Onward  fare  the  thunders. 
Gloomed,  above  the  multitudes,        with  a  mickle  din ; 
Fighting  fling  along ;        and  let  fall  adown 
Swarthy  sap  of  showers        sounding  «  from  their  breast, 
Waters  from  their  womb.        Waging  war  they  go. 
Grisly  troop  on  troop  ;        Terror  rises  up  I 
Mickle  is  the  misery        'mid  the  kin  of  men  ; 
In  the  burgs  is  panic        when  the  phantom  pale 
Shoots  with  his  sharp  weapons,         stalking  (through  the  sky). 
Then  the  dullard  does  not  dread  him        of  the  deadly  spears ; 
Nathless  shall  he  surely  die,        if  the  soothfast  Lord 
Right  against  him,        through  the  rain-cloud. 
From  the  upper  thunder,        let  the  arrow  fly  — 
Dart  that  fareth  fast  1        Few  are  they  that  'scape 


1  Insequitur  clamor  que  virum  stridorque  rudentwn. 


other 

with ^         , . 

fortuned,  and  therefore  a  despairing  strife  apiinst  the  elements.    Some  are 
paralysed  in  expectation,  some  struggle ;  that  is,  I  think,  the  meaning. 

»  CM  J>a  grimman  tid  may,  of  course,  mean  "in  that  grim  hour  ;  "  but  I 
think  it  alludes  to  the  moment  in  which  the  ship  would  be  driven  on  the  cliffs. 

*Is  Rice  from  ricu  ("direction',')?  Did  Cynewulf  see  the  steering  oar 
whirled  from  the  hands  of  the  steersman,  or  does  he  mean  that  the  ship  was 
driven  out  of  its  true  course  ? 

«  Bifokten.  The  verb  bi-feohtan  means  to  deprive  one  of  anything  by  fight- 
ing. The  ship  was  deprived  of  its  living  souls  by  the  war  of  the  wind  and  sea 
with  it. 

•  I  should  like  to  have  in  English  the  German  word  summen,  which  answers 
here  to  sitmsend,  and  translate  this  summing.  *'  Sounding  "  does  not  give  the 
hamming  hiss  of  the  rain. 


Wliom  the  spear  dutli  strike         of  the  Spirit  of  the  nln. 

I  bp^iiiiLiiig  make        of  thia  gruMome  war 
When  1  rush  on  high        'Diid  t^e  roaring  shock  of  clouds. 
Through  their  ttiuiideriug  throug  to  press        witli  a  triumph  great, 
(.>'er  the  breast  of  torrents  I  ■        Bursts  out  with  s  roar 
Thu  high  congregaUd  cloud-band.* 

Then  my  crest  again  I  bow, 
Low  tlie  Lift-helm  under,  to  the  land  anearex ; 
And  I  liL-ap  upon  my  back  that  I  have  to  bear. 
By  the  might  commanded        of  my  mastering  Lord. 

And  now  he  ends  with  a  passage  which,  with  a  fine  art,  collects 
together  iill  the  action  of  the  Tempest,  and  brings  it  back  to 
its  caTern,  having  had  a  great  joy,  in  obedient  quiet  — 

67.   So  do  I,  a  strongful  servant,         often  strive  In  war  I 
RometimeH  under  earth,  am  I ;         llien  again  I  must 
Stoop  1>eneath  the  surges  deep ;        then  above  the  surfaco-sca 
Stir  to  Btiinii  its  streams.        Ttien  I  soar  on  high. 
Whirl  the  wind-drift  of  the  clouds.       Far  and  wide  1  go, 
.Swift  and  alrong  (for  joy).         Say  what  I  am  called, 
Or  who  lifts  me  up  M  life,         when  1  may  no  longer  rest ; 
Or  who  it  id  tliiit  stays  me,         when  I'm  still  again. 

Such  was  the  way  a  great  Northern  gale  impressed  a  Northern 
poet  who  had  dwelt  by  the  sea,  and  who  himself,  as  I  believe, 
had  gone  down  into  the  sea  in  ships  and  battled  with  the 
storm, 

The  passages,  out  of  the  Elene  and  the  Christ,  with  which 
I  close  this  chapter,  and  which  we  are  certain  Cynewulf  wrote, 
not  only  go  far  to  prove  that  their  writer  was  the  writer  of 

■  Thr,  word  1  here  translate  torrents  is  hiirnnn  ("of  biims  or  brooks"). 
Torrents  is  quite  fair,  tor  the  word  is  cnnuRcled  with  hymiin  ("In  bum"). 
The  upsurelnR  nud  lH)iilntE  of  lire  Is  attrilnited  to  the  tiMiataln  and  stream. 
Cynewulf  is  not  thinking  iif  the  quiet  brnnks  of  the  land,  but  of  the  turiuus 
leaplnijriverHwIilelihei'onceivusaiihidilen  in  the  stonn  ekiuils  over  which  the 
atonn  giant  i>hsms  on  Ills  way. 

1  tUtid-nrcri'il.  Jllod  is  the  name  given  t»  a  "  hand  of  robben  fiom  seven 
to  tlilrry-Hve,"  lieni-e  any  tronp  or  hand  nf  men.  On-nyd  Is  "u  crowd,'' 
"a  multitude."  Thus  comuoumlnl  the  word  means.  Ithink.aemwd  niadeup 
of  iriHips;  nf  trrii>]Rt  nf  lOonds  t  Then  the  word  "high"  pnt  with  h{od-tir<:nid 
and  the  itontexl  prove  suHli'leDtly  that  Cynewulf  was  thinking  nf  the  plled-iip 
I'loud-i  of  \\\-  stnrm:  and  no  doiilit  tlie  notinii  of  ravafring  and  slaugliter  <wn. 
Declvd  with  Hluil  pleasefl  his  imagination,  for  his  Tempest  Is  a  Destroyer. 

1  anole  the  line  from  Shelley  which  suggested  my  use  of  the  woril  "eoiiere- 
galeJ."  The  twn  Hoes  which  follow  may  also  lie  compared  with  the  previous 
passage  (II.  42-4H)  — 

Vaulted  with  all  thv  congregated  might 
Of  vapours,  from  w^iose  solid  atmospltere 
Blaok  rain,  and  tire  aud  Iiui]  will  burst.     O,  heart 
Compare  also  — 

The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 
With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
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this  fourth  riddle,  so  closely  do  they  parallel  it,  but  are  also 
examples  of  the  symbolic  use  of  the  sea  and  the  storm  in 
Christian  illustration ;  of  the  use  by  the  poet  in  his  old  age  of 
the  wonderful  things  he  had  observed  when  young. ^  The  first, 
like  the  passage  in  the  Kiddie,  thinks  of  the  giant  wind  pressed 
down  in  his  cavern,  and  perhaps  of  the  mythic  wild-hunt  in 
the  clouds  — 

Wealth  below  the  sky  shall  fail ;        all  the  splendour  of  the  land 

^Neath  the  welkin  vanisheth ;        to  the  Wind  most  like 

When  he,  over  heroes,        high  and  loudly  mounts  the  sky  ; 

Through  the  clouds  he  hunts,        hurries,  raging  on ; 

Then,  upon  a  sudden,        silent  is  again, 

In  his  prison  cave        narrowly  pressed  down, 

Overwhelmed  with  woes.  Elene,  1.  1269. 

The  last  I  give  is  full  of  personal  interest,  of  an  old  man's 
remembrance  of  his  sea-voyages;  of  his  troubles  like  the 
troubles  of  the  world's  stormy  sea,  of  gratitude  to  God  who 
piloted  his  bark  to  the  haven  where  he  would  be,  of  longing 
such  as  age  may  have  for  the  fulness  of  his  rest  — 

Mickle  is  our  need 
That  in  this  unfruitful  time,        ere  that  fearful  Dread, 
On  our  spirits'  fairness        we  should  studiously  bethink  us ! 
Now  most  like  it  is        as  if  we  on  lake  of  ocean. 
O'er  the  water  cold        in  our  keels  are  sailing, 
And  through  spacious  sea,        with  our  stallions  of  the  Sound, 
Forward  drive  the  flood- wood.        Fearful  is  the  stream 
Of  immeasurable  surges        that  we  sail  on  here, 
Through  this  wavering  world,        through  these  windy  oceans, 
O'er  the  path  profound.        I'erilous  our  «tate  of  life 
Ere  that  we  had  sailed  (our  ship)        to  the  shore  (at  last), 
O'er  the  rough  sea-ridges.        Then  there  reached  us  help. 
That  to  hithe  of  Healing        homeward  led  us  on  — 
He  the  Spirit-Son  of  God  !        And  he  dealt  us  grace. 
So  that  we  should  be  aware,        from  the  vessel's  deck. 
Where  our  stallions  of  the  sea        we  might  stay  with  ropes, 
Fast  a-riding  by  their  anchors  —        ancient  horses  of  the  waves  I 
Let  us  in  that  haven  then        all  our  hope  establish, 

1  It  has  been  said  that  elaliorate  similes  are  not  to  be  found  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  remark  only  applies  to  the  earlier 
i>oetry.  Cynewulf  uses  a  number,  of  which  the  two  above  are  examples. 
There  are  many  more  in  his  work.  There  is  one  also  in  the  Genesis,  but  its 
ai;e  is  doubtful.  I  give  here  another  which  belongs  to  the  subject  of  this  chap- 
.ter,  and  which  is  to'  be  found  in  the  Onomic  Verses.  I  daresay  it  is  of  the 
ninth  century  — 

As  the  sea  is  smooth, 
When  the  wind  waketh  it  not, 
So  are  the  people  at  pNeace,  when  they  have  settled  their  strife  ! 
In  happy  state  they  sit,  and  then,  with  comrades,  hold. 
Brave  men,  their  native  land.  On,  F.  (Exon.)  1.  55. 


iK>tn,  Dut  worHing,  with  hovr  different  a  life  be] 
■try,  vitb  how  different  an  impulse;  in  how  dij 
hion  and  from  how  changed  a  character!  Yout> 
:  of  itself  by  Nature,  and  looking  neither  before  noi 

the  earlier  poem.  Tlic  paasion  in  it  is  untmicliei 
ight  of  the  sorrows  or  duties  of  manhood,  or  by  the 
and  the  cry  for  redemptioo.  These  pains  and  bui 
!  contrary,  as  well  as  the  aoul  wrapt  in  self-consc 
'  present  in  the  later  verses.  Such  a  contrast  mak 
If  real  to  us ;  and  the  chan  ge  —  I  will  not  call  it  artie 
s,  though  at  certain  points  it  is  so  —  does  at  leas 
to  say,  This  man  was  an  artist. 


CHAPTER  XI 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    LITERATURE 

The  matters  of  which  we  have  treated  in  the  three  previous 
chapters  do  not  belong  especially  either  to  heathenism  or 
Christianity.  They  may  rather  be  called  secular.  All  that 
had  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  arms  was  as  much  heathen  as 
Christian  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  poetry  quoted  to  illustrate  the  daily  life  of  our  fore- 
fathers. We  cannot  altogether  say  this  when  we  consider  the 
poetry  of  natural  description.  I  do  not  think  that  the  remark- 
able descriptions  of  the  sea  and  its  storms  and  of  various 
aspects  of  nature  could  have  been  written  by  the  heathen 
English.  The  temper  of  these  poems  is  not  at  all  the  old  Teu- 
tonic temper.  They  are  too  contemplative  for  English  heathen- 
dom. Nevertheless  some  of  their  spirit  goes  back  to  other 
heathendoms  than  the  Teutonic,  and  goes  back  through  the 
advent  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  Celtic  missionaries  who 
evangelised  Northumbria,  and  through  them  the  Celtic  feeling 
for  nature  was  imported  into  English  poetry.  Along  with  this, 
Latin  Christianity  brought  with  it  Koman  poetry,  and  Virgil 
and  Ovid  gave  to  the  Northumbrian  poets  a  fresh  and  kindling 
impulse  to  the  observation  and  love  of  Nature. 

Beyond  these  impulses,  however,  the  coming  of  Christianity 
poured  into  the  river  of  the  English  imagination  a  multitude 
of  new  tributary  streams,  enlarged  its  waters,  enriched  its  con- 
stituents, purified,  mellowed,  and  deepened  it.  It  did  more ; 
these  new  streams  were  of  various  elements,  and  though,  at 
first,  they  did  not  isolate  themselves  into  distinct  currents,  yet, 
as  time  went  on,  and  they  assimilated  what  was  necessary  for 
their  separate  existence,  they  became  self-conscious  streams  of 
poetry  within  the  general  stream.  What  Christianity  thus  did 
for  literature,  what  it  modified  of  the  past,  what  it  originated 
for  the  future,  what  powers  it  added  to  that  emotional  life  from 
which  poetry  urges  itself  upwards  into  form,  what  it  weakened 
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TBE  "U>V^| 

IS  the  jtobjeM  of  Ai^^| 
C  vith  those  ImtfcflB^^B 


and  ^tivQetbeo^  rvsCnded  and  eularged, 
■Mill  nh--  fdUnwiu^  I'Ji^Cec 

Wh-a  we  conaiilet  ChnstBUiitf  hi  nntacC  vith  those 
e!'-(n<'nt5i.  so  maay  uf  which,  am  prrpaat  motirea  of  poetiy,  have 
ciintinut-<l  in  oar  hCeiatiiiie,  iKe  bst  thing  to  ba  said  is  that, 
liwing  Ca  the  maani^r  in  vhich  ChiistiaBitj  waa  piwpi^ted  la 
EtigUoii.  it  liid  not  root  out  beoiben  ideas  m  miiBb  ■• 
tbr-m.  It3  i^rowth  w^  lefi  to  the  wiU  of  the 
9nu«i')n  and  mtt  tci  fores.  The  srord  had  do 
Continent,  :u  among  the  KorthiiLeti,  in  the  en 
EnglauiL  hi  no  mijdera  land  that  Jhoswihiv 
»o  gpnt:!-,  -11  mirfeed  by  tol«anice  and  good  s 
C'hriatiAiiK.y  wjs  subject  tor  a  long  time  to  tatvmiptioiis  a 
tpartion-^.  pi.ir  aeaxlj  v^hcy  jaois  the  fa«athen  and  Chi  ~ 
faiths  wpre  in  close  eootact,  and  eaeh  pcwenred  ita  free* 
development.  The  old  battle  songs  wen  snag  side  }3y  8 
wuh  the  Christian  h\-mn-i.  th*>  s-,ipiii  of  the  En<rU#h  heroics  with 
th.!Sair;i  of  Christ;  the  rhrLStLm  <'LiurL'h.  on  ::;.-  LjiU  or  bv  the 
riv^r.  saw  litirinj;  a  varyiDg  term  of  years,  and  without  anj- 
fierci;  reliiioiia  fury,  the  heathen  temjile  in  the  neighbouring 
pnire.  Thr-re  wa.s  a  limsj  niiniilini:  then,  in  a  (leaivful  fashion, 
of  Christian  and  heathen  th<im;ht ;  iiiid  throui:h  the  mingling 
ra.il  a  ^jwi'ial  temper  of  tolerani'e  and  nisiUim  and  good-breed- 
ing.  These  two  things,  lioth  of  whii'h  were  vital  iiiiiueuees  on 
English  literature,  are  best  illustrate,!  hy  a  brief  but  ueeessary 
aii-iiunt  r>f  the  various  changes  which  niarkei!  the  o 


■ar  -)',I7  that  Auirustine  brought  the  gospel 
:  .£thelberht  (['artly  prepared  by  his  wife) 

'iouslv.     A  apet'i.h  of  his,  which    Erasmus 

■ed.   strikes   the   kev-note  of  t 


It   «-:i.i  in  the   i 


ic-Wd  L;.    :__     ..-..,..      ■   V     .:   ■..  -      ..V.-.     .,.-;.:.     ^-A 

promidiis  Sound  very  i,ixid  t')  me,  bill  :^i  ;-  .v:>.  ii..*  tu  u.-.  and  of 
Ttnrert^D  meaning ;  T  cajinot  bo  Tat  }  i>rld  ui  ibrni  as  to  abandon 
all  that  1  And  tb«wboI«  English  people  hare  furwloigobMm^ 


Uw  Krntkiih  hwaihy. 
■MWMraiag- 
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But  since  you  are  strangers  and  have  come  from  a  far  land,  and 
desire  to  tell  us  what  you  hold  to  be  true  and  good,  we  will  do 
you  no  harm,  but  will  give  you  food  and  a  place  to  dwell  in, 
and  you  may  speak  to  my  people  and  win  over  as  many  as  you 
can  to  your  belief;"  which  things  he  did,  and  was  himself 
shortly  afterwards,  with  many  of  his  people,  baptized.  But 
he  ''  compelled  none  to  embrace  the  faith,"  so  that  many  still 
remained  heathen. 

In  604  the  East  Saxons,  under  Saeberht,  ^Ethelberht's  nephew, 
were  converted,  and  iEthelberht  founded  St  Paul's  in  London 
for  his  nephew.  Eadbald,  son  of  iEthelberht,  became  King 
of  the  Kentishmen  in  616.  He  had  refused  to  receive  the 
faith  of  Christ.  Even  when  he  became  Christian,  he  was 
imable  to  take  any  strong  measures  against  idolatry  (E.  H., 
ii.  6) ;  and  I  think  it  possible  that  Kent  in  a  large  measure 
relapsed.  It  is  plain  that  London  went  back  into  heathendom 
when  Saeberlit  died.  His  three  sons  were  all  pagans,  and  the 
wild  disturbance  they  made  in  the  church. —  crying  out  to  the 
bishop  who  was  administering  the  Eucharist,  "  Why  not  give 
us  the  white  bread  you  gave  to  our  father  ?  "  —  illustrates  how 
close  the  English  world  was  then  to  Paganism,  how  little  the 
fear  of  Rome  was  in  their  hearts. 

When  we  travel  North  we  find  much  the  same  wavering 
state  of  things.     Eadwine  of  Deira  was  baptized,  12th  April 
627,  with  all  his  people,  by  Paullinus.     When  he  died  in  633, 
a  whole  year  passed  by  before  Oswald  came  to  the  throne  and 
Northumbria  slipped  back  into  heathenism,  but  after  Oswald's 
accession  the  conversion  of  the   country  went   on  steadily. 
Paullinus,  it  is  true,  had  fled,  but  Oswald   sent  messengers 
to  the  elders  of  the  Scots  who  had  baptized  him  when  in 
exile,  and  Aidan  descended  from  lona  to  teach  Northumbria. 
At  Lindisfame  his  bishop's  seat  was  set,  and  from  that  deso- 
late rock  he  and  his   successors  evangelised  Northumbria ;  ^ 
^^^     but  in  all  the  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  parts  the  people 
^l^loilg  continued  heathen.     Meanwhile  the  half-and-half  condi- 
^^Hittt|^of  England  can  be  further  illustrated  by  the   story  of 
^^^^^V^pald*    Baedwald,  who  was  King  of    East   Anglia  till 
w^  ^<-^-r*^       ^K^iutii  become  a  Christian  in  Kent,  but  on  his  re- 
r  MHttijj^U^seduced  him  back  to  heathenism.     Nev- 

^^^^^^^^^   best  of  both  worlds;  for  he  set  up 


'*-v, 


parts  of  England  before  the  Synod  of 

in  the  North ;  and  it  most  always  be  remem- 

in  elements  in  the  An^iclo-Sazon  poetry  of 

the  North  —  that  is,  the  greatest  source  of 

through  the  Celtic  character. 
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two  altars  in  the  same  temple,  oue  to  Clirist  and  another  to  \ 
bia  gods.  One  of  liaeda's  coutemporariea  had  seen  tliese 
altars  when  he  was  a  boy.  His  son  Eorpwald  became  a  ChriB-  J 
tian,  bnt  was  slain  by  a  pagan,  under  whom  the  province  was 
again  heathen  for  three  years.  Then  Sigeberht  came  to  the 
throne,  who,  having  embraced  the  Christian  faith  in  Gaul  and 
hi^coiiic  ;i  man  uf  learning,  made  all  East  Anglia  Christian  la 
llie  ye^irs  hetween  «31-634 

III  (l.'ir)  the  West  Saxons,  who  were  confirmed  pagans,  re- 
ceived tlm  faith  in  the  person  of  Cynegils  their  king,  under  the 
influence  and  in  the  presence  of  Oswald,  who  took  the  West 
Saxon  '•  to  son"  at  Dorchester,  a  town  which  for  about  forty 
years  was  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Wessex.  His  son  Coen- 
waleh  was  still  a  heathen  on  his  accession  in  643,  but  three 
years  later  was  baptized.  He  is  the  traditionary  founder  of 
the  great  church  at  Winchester,  a  town  which  in  after  years 
was  the  cradle  of  English  prose  ;  and  he  secured  Glastonbury 
for  England  with  all  its  venerable  traditions  and  its  names  so 
dear  to  after  literature.  In  the  meantime,  Kent,  under  Ear- 
comberht,  son  of  Eadbald,  had  become  altogether  Christian, 
This  king,  succeeding  his  father  in  C40,  uprooted  heathenism. 
It  took  then  forty-three  years  to  make  Kent,  where  the  faith 
was  first  preached,  completely  Christian, 

In  653  the  East  Saxons,  who  had  relapsed  imder  those  three 
stormy  yoxmg  men,  were  brought  back  to  the  faith  by  Sigeberht 
,  and  by  the  pi-eaching  of  Cedda ;  but  a*  [jestilence  bR-akiug  out 
among  them  in  605,  a  great  number  of  them  restored  the  old 
temples,  but  were  reconverted  —  an  unstable  and  fierce  folk  — 
within  the  year.  Five  years,  then,  before  Oaedmon  wrote, 
heathenism  had  not  been  forgotten.  This  Ijecomes  still  plainer 
when  we  think  of  the  state  of  Mercia  during  this  time.  I'enda, 
king  of  that  province,  came  into  lordship  over  it  in  62fi.  From 
that  date  till  655,  when  he  was  slain,  he  fonght  with  stern  con- 
sistency for  the  faith  of  his  fathers  — the  terror  and  the  ailmi- 
ration  of  Middle  and  Northern  England.  The  wars  he  urged 
were,  however,  more  political  than  ivligions.  No  (lersuasion 
conhl  change  his  faith,  but  he  ceased  to  jiersecute  the  Chris- 
tians. He  did  not  even  prevent  the  preaching  of  their  faith. 
He  contented  himself  with  sneering  at  those  Christians  who 
did  not  live  up  to  the  commandments  of  their  God  His  ^on 
Peaila.  whom  he  miule  viceroy  of  the  Middle  Angles,  Itecime 
Christian  in  G53  and  inti^odiici'i!  four  Northumbrian  jiriests  into 
his  pi-ovince.  Pen  da  did  not  st;ind  in  tlie  way,  but  I  cmnot 
help  feeling  that  the  old  heathen  siiffered  sorely  when  he  felt 
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his  strife  had  been  in  vain.  Two  years  after  he  was  slain  near 
Winwaed,  and  on  his  death  all  Mercia  became  Christian.  Nine 
years  later  (664) — a  date  always  to  be  remembered — the 
whole  of  Christian  England  came,  after  the  Synod  of  Whitby, 
into  the  Koman  observance  of  Easter.  The  short  career  of 
Celtic  Christianity  closed.  It  had  lasted  from  635  —  a  period 
of  twenty-nine  years  —  and  its  spirit  continued  a  little  longer 
in  the  persons  of  those  bishops  and  priests  of  its  race  who, 
choosing  to  stay  when  the  others  went  back  to  Scotland,  re- 
tained their  charges  and  conformed  to  the  Koman  custom. 
Five  years  later  (in  669-671)  Theodore  of  Tarsus  and  Hadrian 
of  Africa  came  from  Rome  to  England,  the  first  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  second  as  his  sub-deacon.  These  two 
not  only  brought  Greek  learning  to  England ;  they  also  began 
Latin-English  literature  in  the  south,  and  we  shall  discuss 
their  work  in  its  proper  place.  All  we  have  to  say  here  is  that 
with  the  arrival  of  Roman  and  Greek  literature  in  England 
any  future  development  of  purely  heathen  poetry  received  its 
deathblow ;  and  that  this  blow  was  given  over  the  whole  of 
England  —  for  Theodore,  before  he  died  in  690,  had  welded  all 
England  into  one  spiritual  kingdom,  in  one  National  Church, 
under  one  form  of  belief  and  practice.  Now,  when  the  Church 
was  one,  one  spirit  began  to  pervade  all  literature.  Yet  it  was 
not  till  within  four  years  of  his  death  that  we  can  say  that  all 
England  was  Christian.  In  681  the  South  Saxons  were  still 
heathen  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  families,  though  their 
king  and  some  of  his  comrades  had  been  baptized.  These  were 
now  delivered  by  the  preaching  of  Wilfrid  from  the  "  wretched- 
ness of  eternal  damnation."  One  small  space  of  land  yet  ex- 
isted in  darkness  —  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  colony  of  Jutes.  It 
was  conquered  in  686  by  Caedwalla  of  Wessex,  and  he  handed 
the  place  over  to  Wilfrid  for  evangelisation.  That,  then,  is 
the  date  in  which  the  long  strife,  which  had  begun  in  697, 
between  Christianity  and  heathenism,  finally  closed  in  Eng- 
land. It  closed  among  all  the  upper  classes,  but  among  the 
small  farmers  and  labourers  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
in  hamlets  of  the  woods  and  moors,  heathenism  for  a  long  time 
retained  its  influence.^    For  a  still  longer  time  heathenism  and 

iBaeda  tells,  in  his  Life  of  Cvthbertt  chap,  iii.,  how,  when  the  boats  bringf- 
ing  wood  to  the  monastery  near  the  month  of  the  Tyne  were  swept  out  to  sea, 
and  the  monks  tried  in  vain  to  rescue  them,  the  multitude  of  country  folk  who 
stood  on  the  shore  mocked  the  servants  of  God,  —  they  deserved,  they  said,  to 
suffer  this  loss,  since  they  had  left  off  the  old  ways  of  life.  Cuthbert  reproved 
them,  and  they  answered  anjs^rily,  **  Nobody  shall  pray  for  them ;  may  Qod 
spare  none  of  them ;  they  have  taken  away  from  men  the  ancient  rites  and 
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Christianity  intermingled.  Many  men,  like  the  bards,  lived, 
I  think,  in  both  worlds ;  the  rights  and  beliefs  of  either  relig- 
ion took  one  another's  clothing ;  the  people  reverted  to  heathen 
praetiees  Eind  then  back  again  to  Christian  iu  times  of  trouble  ; 
the  laws  right  up  to  the  time  of  Cnnt  are  still  "  forbidding 
heathendom,  the  worship  of  heathen  guds,  of  sim  and  moon, 
rivers  and  wells,  tire,  stones,  and  trees." 

This  account  fully  confirms  the  long  contemporary  existence 
of  Christian  and  heathen  elements;  and  during  their  mutual 
ebb  and  How  there  was  a  continual  mingling  and  interpene- 
trntiou  of  Christian  and  heathen  legend,  of  Christian  and 
heathen  poetry  which  had  its  influence  on  literature.  The 
two  worlds  of  song  met  and  knew  one  another.  Heathen 
ideas  and  expressions  entered  into  Christian  poetry,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  heathen  sagas  and  lays  were  penetrated  by 
some  of  the  Christian  gentleness.  We  cannot  say  how  much 
of  this  interpenetration  was  left  behind  in  the  whole  body  of 
popular  poetry  of  which  we  have  no  record,  nor  how  much 
has  filtered  down  to  us.  At  least,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show, 
the  whole  body  of  po])ular  thouglit  and  feeling,  out  of  which 
the  unwritten  poetry  of  the  emotions  arises  before  it  is  shaped 
into  a  written  form,  was  filled  witli  the  interwoven  ideas  of 
Christianity  and  heatliendom. 

It  would  have  been  a  pity,  in  the  interests  of  Literature,  if 
the  romantic  elements  of  the  old  heathendom,  especially  those 
wliich  arose  oiit  of  the  personification  of  the  savage  or  gentle 
forms  of  the  life  of  Nature,  had  been  blotted  out  by  Chris- 
tianity. To  have  wholly  lost  the  image  of  the  dark,  relentless, 
and  all-eompelling  Wyrd  would  have  weakened  the  root  of 
imaginative  poetry.  To  be  no  longer  able  to  see  the  sun 
hasting  up  the  sky  like  an  eager  youth,  or  the  moon  building 
her  tre;vsu re-house  in  the  topmost  Burg  of  Heaven,  to  hear 
no  more  the  rustling  sound  —  rlneffred-icoma,  —  tiie  "  thrill  of 
Nature  which  precedes  the  dawn,"  to  fear  or  cajole  no  more 
tlie  beings  who  moved  in  the  storm  cloud  or  drove  the  waves, 
the  creatures  who  dwelt  in  streams  or  trees,  in  wells,  among 
the  gray  stones  of  the  moor,  in  the  mist,  and  the  secret  places 
of  the  waters  —  would  have  drained  dry  the  river  of  the  love 
and  awe  of  living  Nature,  which,  long  flowing  only  iimong  the 
uneducated  people,  has,  at  last,  in  these  later  diiys,  risen  to 
the  surface  even  of  society,  and  still  moves  forward  a  fuller 
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and  a  fuller  stream  in  the  Poetry  of  England.  Our  modern 
passion  for  a  soul  in  Nature  is  a  recurrence  to  the  original 
heathen  type.  Myth  incessantly  revives  in  the  poetry  of 
Nature,  and  the  greater  its  recurrence  the  better  is  that  kind 
of  poetry.  In  England  these  romantic,  mythical  elements 
were,  I  think,  preserved  in  better  form  than  elsewhere.  The 
long  intermingling,  the  soft  interchange  of  heathenism  and 
Christianity  did  not  exile  the  captured  deities,  or  utterly  de- 
stroy the  old  habits  of  worship,  but  took  them  into  service, 
gave  them  new  names,  and  clothed  them  in  Christian 
garments.  The  great  Nature-festivals  of  the  heathen.  Yule 
and  Eostra-tide,  were  now  bound  up  with  the  birth  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  The  festival  of  Midsummer  lasts 
in  many  Christian  observances.  New  Christian  feasts  were 
made  to  fall  on  heathen  holidays.  A  great  part,  then,  of  the 
emotions  of  the  past,  of  the  pleasant  rustic  joy,  of  the  ancient 
poetic  imaginations  was  retained  in  the  new  religion,  and 
made  more  permanent  by  the  Celtic  spirit  in  that  religion. 
Being  retained,  it  became  a  continuous  power  in  national  sen- 
timent, and  therefore  in  all  our  literature.  Nor  did  the  new 
Christianity  let  slip  away  the  associations  which  belonged  to 
the  time-honoured  religious  customs.  The  Church  was  built 
where  the  heathen  temple  had  been,  and  the  people  walked  to 
the  shrine  of  Christ  by  the  same  well-worn  path  by  which 
they  had  sought  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  god.  Where 
the  consecrated  tree  had  stood  rose  now  the  Holy  Kood.  The 
groves,  devoted  to  the  Nature-god,  became  the  groves  of  the 
convent.  The  hills,  the  clear  wells,  the  eyots  in  the  river 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  heathen  deities  of  flood  and  field, 
were  now  called  after  the  saints  and  martyrs;  and  the  old 
emotions  were  retained  unimpaired,  though  the  names  were 
changed.  The  minor  gods  and  heroes  which  the  various 
wants  of  men  had  created  to  preside  over  and  to  satisfy  those 
wants  were  replaced  by  saints  who  did  precisely  the  same 
work.  The  personages  were  different,  but  the  Polytheism, 
with  all  its  romance,  remained.  Even  the  nature  myths  were 
often  continued  in  the  legends  of  the  saints.  Moreover,  "laws 
and  usages,"  says  Grimm,  "  ordeals  and  oath-takings,  beating 
of  bounds,  consecrations,  image  processions,  spells  and  for- 
mulas were  clothed  in  Christian  forms,  but  their  heathen 
character  endured.  The  old  was  interwoven  with  the  new." 
Thus  Christian  stuff  was  heathenised,  heathen  stuff  was 
Christianised. 

Again,  what  was  gracious  and  beneficent  in  the  doings  of  the 
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heittheu  gods  was  kept  in  the  Christian  thought,  but  it 
now  doiip,  not  by  Frea   (if  the  earlipst  English  worshipped 
Freii),  or  by  goddesses  who  were  kind  to  men,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ  antl  the  Virgin.     On  the  other  hand,  the  dark  and  dread- 
ful elements  of  Nature,  personified  in  giant  and  monster,  were 
not  lost  as  poetry,  but  added  to  the  conceptions  of  tlie  devil  and 
his  harmful  host,  among  whom  wore  now  included  the  Elve^ 
the  wood  creatures,  and  the  dwarfs ;  even  all  the  gentle  beii 
who,  in  old  days,  wished  well  to   man,  and  who  afterwi 
emerged  from  this  devilish  connection  into  tho  kindly  and  trick* 
some  fairies.     The  Church  grew  sharper  against  the  gentlehool^ 
of  heathendom  aa  time  went  on.     Up  to  about  SOO  a.d.  piebvl 
was,  however,  not  importunate.    But  after  that  time  the  anci^u! , 
and  nobler  ancestor  deities,  in  order  to  destroy  their  moral  chf 
acter,  were  all,  by  means  of  the  transference  of  their  attribut 
to  the  devil,  ma^le  hideous  or  absurd.     Yet,  though  their  morat' 
character  was  destroyed,  what  was  poetic  in  their  history  lived 
on  in  legends,  or,  in  a  better  way,  in  a  number  of  fantastic 
wonla  and  images  in  common  use  among  the  people. 

Another  form  of  transference  is  seen  in  the  i^ase  of  the  most 
widespi-ead  of  the  heathen  myths.  The  war  of  Day  and  Night, 
the  still  greater  war  of  Summer  and  AViiiter,  of  tlie  radiant 
Sunny-Gods  and  the  Frost-Giants,  of  the  healing  and  harmful 
powers  of  Nature  — that  war,  which  is  one  of  the  ever-dur- 
iiig  roots  of  poetry,  Ijecame  now,  in  varied  forma,  the  war  be- 
tween (Jhrist  ami  Satan,  between  eternal  Light  and  eternal 
Dai'kne.sH,  between  the  Clmn^h  and  Heathenism,  between  the 
Saint  and  \iU  Tempter,  U'tween  God  in  the  Universe  and  the 
old  Dragon  who  claimed  the  dominion  over  >lai'th  and  Air, — 
but  whatever  shajje  the  changes  to«ik,  the  original  sjiirit  of  the 
myth  is  preserved.  Its  ix»etry  —  the  pot^try  of  a  fierce,  advent- 
urous, unending  war,  various  as  are  the  fab's  and  characters  of 
mtn  shared  in  bj  all  tht  s|  iittual  powers  beyond  our  world  a 
battle  in  which  t.irtli  Heavi  n  and  Hell  wert.  mingled  — the 
mightiest  Lpu,  the  wit  in  1  pission  of  men  hive  (.Mr  eoiiLened 
—  was  not  mode  kss  hut  m  iv  ima,inttivL  bv  (, hri'itianit\  , 
and  the  ringt  of  the  sub|u  t  w  is  \t(iide  1  In  this  uorld  mde 
wir  nliich  transct. nded  the  I  »l  il  w  iis  f  f  tribt  with  tube  and 
kingdom  with  kingdom  Jebus  »  is  th<  Kin„  hi-i  \postl  s  were 
the  Kings  th(.gns  mdsoMcre  dl  th  siiiits  an  1  m  iitMa  nu, 
every  one  whi  fought  igtinst  the  Di  itjon  S  itaii  is  the  t,r  at 
fo<  whtst  St  vt  IS  in  the  \orth  b  kre  he  falls  int  H  II  lUll 
is  the  darkHiirg  whuh  Chiist  attacks,  Hea\  u  tht  li^ht  Burg 
to  which  he  returns  in  victory.     The  supper  of  the  Lamb  is 
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laid  for  his  warriors  in  the  great  hall,  amid  the  singing  of  the 
Angels  who  are  the  poets  of  the  battle.  When  the  Apostles 
are  celebrated,  as  they  are  in  a  poem  in  the  Vercelli  book,  they 
are  heroes  who  go  forth  to  war,  and  their  work  is  told  as  if  it 
were  a  Viking  expedition.  "Great  proof  of  valour  gave  these 
iEthelings;  far  spread  the  might  and  glory  of  the  King's 
thegns  over  the  earth.  Bold  in  war  was  Andreas ;  not  tardy 
was  James,  nor  a  laggard  on  the  journey.  Daring  was  the  ad- 
venture of  Thomas  in  India ;  he  endured  the  rush  of  swords." 
Simon  and  Thaddeus,  "warriors  brave  in  battle,  valiantly 
sought  the  Persian  land ;  not  slow  were  they  in  the  fight,  in  the 
play  of  shields."  Andrew  in  the  Andreas  is  "  the  hero  stout  in 
battle,  the  steadfast  champion,"  even  the  "beast  of  battle" 
(hilde-deor)j  "the  hero  hard  in  war."  These  are  a  few  expres- 
sions out  of  many  in  which  the  heathen  terms  of  war  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  apostolic  soldiers  of  Jesus.  Round  about  them 
are  collected  their  thegns,  those  who  accompany  them  on  mis- 
sions ;  and  all  the  devotion  which  tied  the  thegn  to  his  lord  in 
heathen  war,  all  the  disgrace  which  befell  the  thegn  who 
was  unfaithful,  are  transferred  to  the  relation  of  the  Apostles 
to  Christ,  and  of  their  followers  to  the  Apostle  and  the  Saint. 
Kor  was  .the  war  only  in  the  present  or  the  future,  nor  only 
since  the  time  of  Christ.  All  the  past  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world  was  filled  with  it.  David,  Moses,  Noah,  Adam 
replaced  the  English  demigods,  and  were  their  national  heroes. 
A  trace  of  this  is  found  in  the  genealogy  of  -^thelwulf  as  given 
in  the  Chronicle,  He  is  brought  back  from  Woden  to  Sceaf, 
and  Sceaf  is  the  son  of  Noah,  born  in  the  Ark,  and  Noah  car- 
ries the  line  back  to  Adam ;  that  is,  the  patriarchs  become  one 
with  the  ancestral  heroes.  Even  before  time,  when  man  was 
not,  this  war  that  filled  their  imagination  had  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  in  Heaven  of  Christ  with  Satan  is  described  in  Caed- 
monic  poems  in  much  the  same  terms  as  the  contest  of  Beowulf 
with  Grendel.  Thus  little  of  the  imaginative  passion  of  war 
was  lost  to  the  Christian  Englishman,  and  nothmg  of  the  wor- 
ship of  heroic  and  divine  ancestors.  The  field  open  to  their 
warlike  imagination  was  doubly  expanded ;  nor  was  it  only  the 
noble  or  the  freeman  who  could  join  in  this  fight  and  find  fame 
in  it,  but  all  men  and  all  women,  no  matter  how  common  their 
position  or  enslaved  their  work. 

The  central  point  of  the  war  was  the  victory  of  Jesus,  and 
round  this,  as  well  as  the  final  finish  of  the  war  in  the  second 
coming  of  the  King,  the  force  of  the  poetry  collected.  Only 
one  other  point  was  as  poetical.     It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
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war  in  Heaven,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  man.     That  he-M 
ginning  is  treated,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  Oenesi».     The  victoiy  I 
of  Christ  ami  the  Judgment  are  best  done  by  Cynewulf.      The'l 
Incarnation  and  the  Grucifixiou  are  fully  treated,  but  the  BesurJ 
rection  ia  scarcely  touched  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.    That  whioli.1 
more  attracted  English  imagination  waa  the  Harrowing  of  Hellj  V 
the  legendary  event  that  followed  the  Resurrection, — andthis^' 
with  tilt'  return  in  triumph  to  the  heavenly  home,  is  describe^t 
in  ituages  such  as  belonged  to  heathen  war  and  victory.    In  & 
similar  saga  fashion  the  end  of  the  war  is  described  —  thsil 
Doomsday — the  final  overthrow  of  evil,  the  final  victory  otM 
righteousness.  F 

The  change,  then,  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  old  poetio  ] 
elements.     Nevertheless  thei-e  was  also  a  loss  ;  much  perishedj 
which  we  would  gladly  have  kept.    While,  however,  we  mourn  I 
the  loss,  there  wna  also  an  equivalent  gajn.     The  poetry  of  tha  I 
past  drew  its  elements  only  from  war,  Nature-myths  and  ao-.J 
cestral   heroism.     The  Dew  poetry  or  the  new  poetic  feelii^,  ' 
drew  its  elements  from  the  whole  of  human  life,  entered  into 
all  the  outgoings  of  the  Ininian  heart,  found  its  subjects  in  the 
common  doings  of  daily  life,     Christianity  made  all  the  life  of 
every  man  and  woman  interesting  and  im]>assioned  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.     No  one  can  read  the  Ea-lesiaxtical  Hislorg 
of  Baeda  without  seeing  the  tnitb  of  tlils  statement    The  boob, 
in  all  its  stories,  is  steeped  in  poetii:  feeling.     Religion,  with 
its  ideals,  laid  its  hands  of  awe  or  of  love  on  men  from  the  king 
to  the  slave,  and  on  all  their  relations  one  to  another.     It  made 
a  country  of  wJiieh  all  were  citizens  by  right ;  it  made  a  society 
wliich  knit  together  all  i-la-sses  into  a  union  in  which  tlie  various 
kingdoms  of  England  dissolvwl  their  differences  and  their  wars. 
It  brought   together  all  men  in  one  relation;    it  filled  those 
doings  of  life  whieh  were  common  to  all  with  one  spirit.     In 
this  fashion  it  expanded  the  whole  world  of  feeling,  and  though 
I  cannot  say  that  all  tliese  new  elements  were  actually  worked 
out  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  yet  tlu'  new  acre  of  poetic  work 
was  ploughed  and  sown,  and  the  seed  was  afterwaitls  to  grovir 
into  a  gi-eat  harvest. 

The  Cross  was,  at  first,  set  uj)  in  every  village,  on  every 
noble's  estate.  At  its  foot  the  missionary  stood  —  the  preacher 
from  the  Ilishop's  house  or  from  the  monastery  —  and  said 
mass  and  bajitized  and  married  and  recited  prayers  for  the 
dead.  Later  on,  when  Theodore  had  established  a  priest  in 
every  township  or  bundle  of  townships,'  each  of  these  had  its 
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Church,  and  around  it  clustered  all  the  main  interests  and 
emotions  of  humanity.  The  dead  were  no  longer  burned,  but 
laid  together  in  the  acre  of  God.  The  wife  and  the  husband 
began  their  mutual  life  within  the  walls  of  the  Church ;  the 
children  were  baptized  inside  its  porch.  The  people  maintained 
it  by  their  offerings,  the'  affairs  of  the  township  were  discussed 
and  ordered  in  its  yard,  at  least  wherever  the  Church  occupied 
the  place  where  the  folk-moot  had  been  held.  Thus  that  asso- 
ciation of  religion  with  all  that  was  peaceful,  with  all  the 
beloved  emotions  of  common  human  life,  began,  which  has 
formed  one  of  the  great  motives  of  poetry.  Peace  and  its 
powers  were  made  poetical.  We  have  seen  how  Cynewulf  was 
not  ashamed  to  sing  of  all  the  doings  of  the  farm,  of  the  mer- 
chant's life  upon  the  sea,  of  the  green  grass  and  the  singing  birds. 
Other  subjects  were  also  disclosed.  The  solitary  life  of  the 
hermit,  the  victory  of  the  martyr  over  earthly  force,  the  triumph 
over  temptation,  the  abjuring  of  revenge-,  the  sacrifice  of  this 
world  for  the  world  to  come,  the  conquest  won  by  faith  and  not 
by  arms,  the  little  children  who  died  for  Jesus,  the  virgin  life, 
the  surrender  of  wealth  and  fame  for  the  sake  of  civilising  men 
— all  these  were  a  new  world ;  and  it  was  the  larger  humanity 
in  Christianity  which  opened  it  to  those  who  sang,  and  to  those 
who  listened  to  and  loved  the  singing.  The  range  of  poetry 
was  indefinitely  extended. 

Other  figures  also  than  those  of  men  now  passed  over  the 
scene,  and  they  were  not  only  great  queens  or  stormy-hearted 
women,  but  lowlier  and  gentler  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
Woman  took  an  equal  place  with  man  in  poetry,  and  the  attri- 
butes which  ennobled  her  were  changed,  at  least  were  modified. 
The  sweet  and  tender  grace,  the  humility  and  loving-kindness 
of  the  Virgin,  her  maidenhood,  her  motherhood,  became  the 
most  vivid  and  beautiful  image  that  filled  the  minds  of  men 
after  the  image  of  Christ.  More  than  half  of  the  beginning  of 
Cynewulf s  Christ  is  dedicated  to  her  exalting.  The  saintly 
women  who  in  the  days  of  martyrdom  kept  their  chastity 
against  the  tyranny  of  men  and  the  threats  of  the  Demon,  like 
Juliana  whom  Cynewulf  sang,  passed,  like  the  ancient  god- 
desses who  brought  peace  and  protection  to  the  faithful  wife 
and  the  good  spinner,  from  land  to  land  and  became  dear  to 
every  household.  When  the  shepherd,  Eoves,  in  Bishop  Ec- 
gwine's  legend,  told  that  he  saw  in  a  forest  glade  fair  women 
singing  a  magic  song  and  thought  them,  perhaps,  heathen 
haunters  of  the  forest  land,  the  Bishop  saw  in  them  a  vision 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  angels,  and  in  the  spot  where  they 
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had  sung  rose  the  Abbey  of  Evesbam.  It  was  no  longer 
Cboosers  of  the  slaughter  or  Elf-women  that  rode  in  thf  air 
and  shot  deadly  apears;  but  figures  of  exc*llii^  beauty,  clothed 
in  light,  singing  softly,  took  their  place  —  the  Angels  of  Godj 
whoia  Caedmon  exalts  and  Cynewulf  is  unwearied  in  praising, 
who  brighten  the  pages  of  Baeda  from  legend  to  legend,  whose 
songs  are  not  of  war  but  of  spiritual  peace,  and  who  receive  tlie 
warriors  of  Christ  into  the  heavenly  Hall  and  to  the  heavenly 
bamiuet.  The  relations  of  women  to  men,  wliieh  we  hava 
seen  honoured  in  Beoumlf,  and  which  played  so  large  a  part 
in  English  policy  and  war  while  England  was  yet  heat'ien, 
received  a  fi-esh  dignity  in  Christianity ;  and  this  new  source 
of  emotion  produced  many  a  poetic  story.  It  increased  the 
material  of  literature.  The  double  monasteries  which  after-  , 
wards  lieriime  the  cause  of  scandal,  were,  while  they  kept  their 
firfit  |Airil_v,  the  cause  of  tender  and  beautiful  friendships 
tM't"ei-ii  grave  men  and  holy  women.  The  relations  of  Hiid 
and  Aid;in,  of  Cuthbert  and  ^IQeda,  of  Guthbert  asd  Veroa,  of  " 
Ealdhelm  and  the  virgins  whose  pniise  he  wrote  and  to  whom 
his  hitters  are  so  gay,  of  Boniface  and  the  nuns  who  wrote 
to  him  so  lovingly,  were  charming,  fnll  of  gi'ace  and  poetry, 
though  when  the  men  were  not  Cuthbert  and  Aidan  similar 
relationships  soon  degenerated.  The  great  Abbesses  were  great 
folk  in  Noi-thnmbvia,  Heiu,  who  founded  Hartle])Ool,  was 
noble,  so  was  Verca  of  Tynemouth.  Hild,  wliom  we  know, 
and  Eblta,  whose  monastery  at  t'old  Ingham ,  seated  on  its  lofty 
cajw,  rivalled  its  sister  of  ^\'hitby ;  jEtheldreda  who,  amidst 
the  rushy  fens,  founded  Ely  on  its  emerald  isle;  .'Elileda,  as 
patriotic  as  religions,  who  finally  brought  jwace  to  Wilfrid,'  — 
were  all  princesses,  powers  in  the  state,  with  whom  kings  and 
bishops  hiul  to  count,  whose  advice  was  taken  in  great  move- 
ments, and  wjiose  lives,  and  all  the  legends  which  the  emotion 
of  the  people  for  noble  womaiihnod  collected  i-ound  them, 
became  for  centuries  the  material  for  ballad  and  snug;  but 
more  esi>ecially  for  that  silent  literature  whicli  is,  as  it  were, 
the  background  of  the  literature  which  is  written  — the  popu- 
lar emotion,  the  feelings  iif  the  ninther  and  father  and  child 
in  hamlet  and  town,  the  memories  nnd  prayers  in  times  of 
distress  and   joy,  which    come  together,  like   doves  to  their 

1  Thero  wre  many  other  cif  thciV  rnvnl  nriil  iinlilc  nbliesnra  in  Morcia  and 
WcBSRX,  »»  well  HK  111  Norlliiinilirin,  iiiid  thow^  wlio  nuulil  like  In  rvnil  tli»lr 
lee^tiilH,  and  lo  jud^  nf  tlie  rHF-Hpr>'ad  itilliii'nr'e  rhcse  liml  nn  the  ininKiim- 
tive  mati^Hal  nf  lltumtiire,  will  find  ]iii  eiitlii»inHlii-  nicoinit  of  llieiii.  wrllteii 
with  a  strong  monaitliu  bins,  id  the  nrtb  voluniu  ut  MoiitLilcnibert's  ilvtika  of 
the  West. 
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dwelling,  to  the  names  of  the  women  who  have  consoled  or 
exalted  the  world. 

These  are  the  main  lines  of  the  changes  wrought  by  Chris- 
tianity in  that  inner  life  of  imagination  and  sentiment  which 
collected  round  the  gods  and  their  worship.  Other  changes 
which  we  may  allot  to  the  realm  of  history,  rather  than  to 
that  of  literature,  will  be  found  in  other  books.  I  turn  now  to 
changes  of  another  kind,  to  those  which  belong  to  that  grave 
and  moral  view  of  life  which  was  as  steady  in  the  English 
character  in  the  days  before,  as  in  the  days  after  Christianity. 
There  is  a  picture  of  this  temper  of  mind  in  Baeda  as  well  as 
of  the  more  worldly  and  gayer  temper  which  in  contrast  it 
often  creates  —  even  in  the  same  person,  a  point  continually 
made  in  Hamlet  —  and  the  picture  belongs  to  the  heathen 
time  and  heathen  men.  This  picture  is  well  known,  but,  even 
if  I  did  not  need  it  as  an  illustration  of  literary  matters,  it  is 
in  itself  worth  quoting  as  a  piece  of  noble  literature,  done  with 
simplicity  of  touch  and  delicacy  of  outline.  Each  character 
stands  clear,  and  indeed  there  were  men  alive  when  Baeda 
wrote  it  who  had  seen  Paullinus  and  Eadwine;  and  were, 
likely  enough,  at  the  meeting  he  describes. 

When,  then,  we  read  this  story  of  the  year  627,  we  look, 
almost  with  the  eyes  of  one  present  in  the  hall,  into  the  judi- 
cial thoughtfulness  and  dignified  seriousness  of  our  heathen 
fathers.  In  the  long-continued  consideration  Eadwine  gave  to 
the  question  of  a  change  of  religion  we  have  that  very  temper 
which,  in  our  poets,  prevented  English  verse  from  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  esprit  gaulois.  When  we  listen  to  the  speech 
of  the  ealdorman,  we  have  in  it  one  of  the  motives  of  that 
graver  poetry  which,  amid  war-lays  and  stories,  existed  among 
the  English  before  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scene 
contains  some  new  elements  which  were  soon  to  influence  Eng- 
lish  literature.  When  we  look  on  the  aspect  of  Paullinus  and 
listen  to  his  solemn  question  to  the  king,  the  religious  awe 
which  accompanied  Rome,  the  dignity  of  her  great  age  and  yet 
her  undiminished  power,  the  emotion  which  grew  solemn  and 
enthusiastic  round  the  Church  as  the  Voice  of  God  on  earth, 
are  placed  before  us;  and  we  are  compelled  to  estimate  the 
immense  force  these  new  feelings  were  destined  to  have  in 
literature.  The  very  aspect  of  Paullinus  is  representative  of 
the  keenness  and  power  of  the  intellect  of  Rome.  A  personal 
description,  taken  by  Baeda  from  the  lips  of  one  who  hiul  seen 
him  face  to  face,  brings  the  Latin  monk  before  us.  He  was 
"tall  of  stature,  stooping,  however,  a  little.     His  hair  was 
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black,  his  eyes  vivid,  bis  taxm  tliin,  his  nose  slender  and  aqui- 
linf,  iiml  his  air  majestic  and  venerable."     It  was  he  who  h^ 
initiated  the  scene  we  arc  about  to  describe ;  for  one  day  he    , 
entiTi'd  tl:e  rijoni  where  Eadwiue  sat  alone,  seriously  ponder- 
ing wliat  I'l-ligion  he  wae  to  follow,  as  wna  his  custom  for  hours 
togi'th'-r  —  and,  laj'ing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  kii^  asked  \ 
liiin  il'  lie  knew  "that  sign.     Then  Eiulwine,  remembering  a   i 
visidu  wliii.'h  had  come  to  him   {Ei-elm.  Hist,  bk,  ii.  ch.  xii,), 
treiiilili-d,  ;iiul  said  he  would  eonl'er  with  his  friends  and  redes-    , 
men.     Wliereut  he  nailed  them  together  in  his  hall  with  the    | 
diHUs  (i}ieLi  east  and  west.     To  complete  the  scenery  of  the    ' 
event,  \vf  must  reniL-mber  that  it  takes  place  in  the  country,  in    i 
somi'  rural  .seat  of  the  king,  near  a  knoll  where  stood  a  sacred.  ' 
grine  enrloaed  witli  a  low  hedge,  and  in  the  shady  centre  of 
whiuh  was  the  tree  round  or  near  which  the  wattled  Temple 
was  built,  and  on  which  was  fastened  the  symbol  of  the  gods 
to  whom  tlie  place  was  dedicated. 

Nenr  tiiis  grove,  in  the  spring'time,  the  tnUeaagemAt  was  held 
bv  Endwine  whioh  miide  Northumbria  Christian,  and  two  well- 
marked  typi'S  of  E]]|:]ishiiicn  are  vividly  drawn  for  us  in  the 
narrative.  The  first  is  tliat  of  tlie  gi-nve  and  experienced 
Tbegn  —  like  tlie  old  warrior  Jn  Hrotbgar's  hall  who  remem- 
bered the  many  questions  he  had  asked  in  lifi', — ^and  his 
speech  is  entirely  eontnidictory  of  the  traditional  notion  of  a 
heathen  Englishman.  "  The  present  Hie  of  num,"  be  said, 
"  seems  to  me,  O  king,  when  we  put  it  side  by  sidti  in  thought 
with  the  life  whieh  is  unknown  to  ui<,  like  the  qiiii^k  flight  of 
a  sj>arr()w  through  the  hall  when  you  sit  at  supper  in  the 
winter-tide,  with  your  Aldermen  and  Thegns,  when  a  good  fire 
is  burning  in  the  niiiUt  upon  the  hearth,  but  without  are  the 
storms  of  rain  and  snow.  Then  the  spurniw,  fiying  in  at  one 
door  and  JmuLediately  out  at  another,  is  safe  from  the  wintry 
tempest  as  long  as  he  is  within;  but  after  this  short  tide  of 
pleasant  weather  he  vanishes  out  of  your  sight  into  the  dark 
winter  whence  he  had  come.  So  is  it  witli  the  life  of  man. 
It  is  seen  only  for  a  moment,  but  of  what  went  liefore  it  and 
of  what  Cometh  after  it  we  know  nothing  at  all.  If,  therefore, 
this  new  tciieliing  tells  ns  auvtbing  more  sure  concerning  it,  it 
seems  to  lie  right  to  follow  its  law."  No  Roman  or  (ireek  of 
the  ilignified  time  eoiih!  have  eK])resse<l  himself  better  or  with 
a  milder  wisdom,  and  !t;L.-da  thinks  it  was  l.v  a  divine  inspirit 
tiun  that  he  and  the  others  spoke  on  this  niii'ttcr. 

This  king  then  who  sit'^  wra]it  up  in  musing  for  hours  to- 
gi^tberata  crisis  —  as  much  political  as  religious  in  the  history 
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of  his  people  —  this  grave  assembly  of  warriors,  considering 
and  speaking  with  poetic  and  anxious  thought  concerning  the 
change  of  their  religion  —  are  heathens  of  the  seventh  century 
—  and  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  conventional  por- 
trait of  the  English  chieftain  and  his  folk  that  some  historians 
are  so  fond  of  painting. 

As  interesting,  and  just  as  modern  as  the  Ealdorman,  is  the 
character  of  the  priest  Coifi  —  a  type  of  man  who  was  sure  to 
have  made  in  hall  many  bold  songs.  Baeda's  sketch  of  him  is 
itself  a  piece  of  English  literature.  Coifi  is  the  chief  of  the 
king^s  priests.  He  is  the  sceptic  who  has  always  had  his 
doubts  about  the  gods,  who,  if  he  serve  them  well,  demands 
return  from  them  like  Jacob;  who  has  no  fear  of  them  and 
counts  his  own  individuality,  like  many  a  Norseman,  to  be  as 
strong  as  any  god.  A  rough  gay  humour,  which  we  scarcely 
ever  find  among  the  English  Christians,  a  sturdy  eye,  also  like 
Jacob,  to  the  main  chance,  belong  to  his  character.  He  also  is 
a  clear-hewn  type ;  but  he,  too,  is  a  gentleman.  He  is  asked, 
first  of  all,  what  he  thinks  of  changing  the  religion  of  the 
kingdom.  "O  king,"  he  answers,  "the  religion  we  have  had 
up  to  this  time  has  no  virtue  in  it.  Not  one  of  your  folk  has 
been  more  diligent  than  I  in  the  worship  of  our  gods,  and  yet 
there  are  many  who  receive  greater  favours  from  you,  and  are 
better  off  than  I.  Now,  if  the  gods  were  good  for  anything, 
they  would  rather  forward  me  who  have  been  so  careful  to 
serve  them.  It  remains,  therefore,  if  the  new  doctrine  be 
likely  to  do  more  for  us,  that  we  immediately  take  it  up." 

Then,  after  listening  to  the  old  warrior's  speech  about  life, 
he  changes  from  this  tone,  which  is  that  of  the  humorous  man 
of  the  world,  to  a  graver  one.  "  I  should  like,"  he  says,  "  to 
hear  Paullinus  ; "  and  when  he  had  heard  him,  he  said,  "  I  have 
long  thought  that  all  we  worshipped  was  naiight,  for  the  more 
I  sought  for  truth  in  that  religion  the  less  I  found  of  it.  But 
in  this  preaching  I  find  the  gift  of  life  and  happiness  for  ever. 
So  my  counsel  is  that  we  burn  down  those  temples  and  altars 
which  we  hallowed  of  old,  but  out  of  which  we  have  got  no 
good."  And  when  this  bold  speech  was  accepted,  he  declared 
that  he  himself  would  profane  the  temple,  and  seizing  a  spear 
and  sword,  and  mounting  a  stallion  —  things  unlawful  for  a 
priest  to  do  —  he  rode  straight  to  the  sacred  grove,  and,  cast- 
ing his  spear  into  the  temple  till  it  stuck  in  the  opposite  wall, 
commanded  it  to  be  burned  with  fire.^    In  place  of  the  temple 

1  O  nimium  tanti  felix  andacia  fact!, 
PoUuit  ante  alios,  quas  ipse  sacraverat,  aras. 

Alcnin,  v.  186,  De  PonL  Ehor. 
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grew  up,  as  usual,  the  Christian  Church  — tlie  church  of  God- 
muudingham  —  and  tradition  said  that  in  it  was  preserved  the 
font  in  which  Paullinus  baptized  Coifi. 

The  story  illustrates  the  meeting  of  two  faiths  and  the  meet- 
ing of  two  literatures.  It  is  plain  that  men  like  the  king,  the 
ealdorman  and  Coiti,  would  hold  it  tlieir  duty  to  propagate  the 
new  faith  by  the  spreading  of  its  hymns,  but  would  not  neg- 
lect their  own  ancient  songs  when  tliey  dealt  with  heroes,  not 
with  gods.  The  war-song  then  would  last,  but  the  worship- 
song  would  perish.  Bishop  and  priest  would  not  interfere 
with  the  first,  but  would  passionately  expuuge  the  second. 
They  would  he  helped  by  the  remarkable,  almost  unique 
enthusiasm  which,  as  we  see  from  many  a  story  in  Baeda,  the 
English  kings  and  nobles  showed  for  Christianity ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  in  no  literature  are  the  heatheu  gods  so  completely 
cleaned  out  as  they  are  in  Old  English  literature.  But  the 
other  type  —  the  heroic  tales  —  continued.  Ealdhelm  may 
have  sung  them  on  the  bridge,  ^Elfred  had  perhaps  a  book  of 
them,  and  the  story  goes  that  his  motlier  sang  them.  Part 
died,  part  survived,  and  when  Cliristianity  was  securely  estab- 
lished in  England,  an  effort  was  made,  I  believe,  in  Northum- 
bria,  to  recover  a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  lost.  While  the 
victory  of  the  new  over  the  old  is  still  doubtful,  the  old  is 
hunted  down;  but  when  the  kingdom  of  the  new  is  firmly 
fixed,  then  the  new  rediscovers  what  was  excellent  in  the  old 
and  often  falls  in  love  witli  it.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that 
was  the  case  in  Northumbria  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that 
we  owe  to  it  the  preservation  of  the  heroic  lays  contained  in 
Bemculf, 

Now  I  use  this  scene,  full  as  it  is  of  the  grave  and  serious 
temper  of  which  I  speak,  to  introduce  and  illustrate  what  I 
have  now  to  say  concerning  the  elements  which,  making  that 
temper,  appear  in  English  literature,  and  of  the  change  wrought 
in  them  by  Christianity. 

There  was  first  the  belief  in  the  Wyrd — the  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  fates  of  men,  and  who,  as  Englislimen 
thought,  was  mostly  against  them,  so  that  their  life  was  a 
heavy-weiglited  battle,  and  sorrow  and  weariness  its  chief 
companions.  The  Gallic  lightness,  the  Italian  contentment, 
were  unattainable  in  the  "  welter  of  care  "  in  which  they  lived. 
Wyrd  was  hard  upon  them,  but  her  work  nourished  a  steady 
fortitude  in  which  they  found  a  grim  contt»ntment.  When 
England  became  Cliristian,  this  deep-rooted  faitli,  though 
changed  in  form,  continued.     The  very  name  of  the  goddess 
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was  kept.  But  God  was  now  put  above  destiny.  "  The  Wyrds 
change  not  Grod,"  says  the  Gnomic  Verses,  But  for  the  most 
part  Wyrd  passed  into  God  and  was  used  to  express  the  Deity. 
"The  Wyrd  is  stronger,  the  Lord  mightier,  than  any  man's 
thought,"  is  a  phrase  used  in  the  Seafarer,  and  it  might  be 
matched  in  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  Then  the  con- 
test with  the  ills  which  Wyrd  allots  to  man,  in  the  noble 
doing  and  enduring  of  which  honour  was  won,  changes  also  its 
aspect.  We  have  seen  the  spirit  which  met  the  Wyrd  in 
Beowulf. 

So  shall  each  of  us,        every-one  abide  the  end 
Of  the  worldly  life  ;        let  him  win  who  may 
Honour  ere  he  die  !        To  the  helmed  warriors, 
When  their  days  are  done,        dearest  afterwards  is  that. 

Beowulf,  1.  1386. 

A  different  note  fills  a  parallel  passage  in  the  Seafarer  — 

So  to  every  earl        this  the  laud  from  after  speakers, 

This  the  laud  from  all  the  living,        this  the  best  of  last  words  — 

••  That  he  worked  and  wrought,        ere  he  went  his  way 

On  this  earth  with  bold  endeavour        Against  the  onset  of  the  fiends 

With  his  deeds  of  daring,        right  down  upon  the  devil.*' 

So  his  laud  shall  ever       live  among  the  angels.  Seafarer,  1.  72. 

The  sadness,  then,  of  destiny  still  remains,  but  it  is  now  met 
by  the  noble  consolation  of  eternal  holiness  and  peace  in  the 
world  to  come  ;  and  the  temper  of  the  best  men  and  women,  as 
represented  in  early  English  poetry,  is  that  of  Eadwine  and  the 
Ealdorman,  careful,  sorrowful,  of  quiet  thoughtfulness,  but  no 
longer  grim.  It  is  now  mingled  with  faith  and  with  a  certain 
triumph  of  joy. 

Again,  among  the  old  sorrows  which  continued  in  Christi- 
anity to  brood  over  the  English  mind,  none  was  deeper  than 
the  passing  away  of  the  splendour  and  mirth  and  fame  of  men. 

The  note  which  we  hear  in  the  Prince's  lay  in  Beotoulf  is 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  It  fills  the  Rfme  Song  in  later 
times ;  it  is  the  subject  of  the  Wanderer;  it  is  imported  into 
the  Seafarer;  it  is  the  subject  of  many  moral  verses ;  it  is  the 
frequent  wail  of  Cynewulf  in  the  personal  passages  in  his 
poems.  Even  iElfred,  full  of  work  as  he  was,  stays  his  practi- 
cal advice  to  make  this  cry.  But  it  is  deepest  in  the  North.  It 
has  intensity  in  the  poems  of  the  Seafarer,  the  Wanderer,  In 
the  later  poems  of  Cynewulf,  its  greater  intensity  is  due,  I  con- 
jecture, to  their  being  written  during  the  decay  or  the  anarchy 
of  Northumbria.  At  both  periods  men  looked  back  on  a  time 
of  splendour  and  peace  from  a  time  of  disorder  and  destruo- 
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tion.  Moreover,  these  passages  are  almost  always  put  in  the 
mouth  of  one  who  either  suffers  or  has  suffered  exile ;  and  the 
personal  sorrows  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  home  and  his 
country  deepen  the  general  regret.' 

Mingled  with  this  sorrow  there  was  the  common  regret  for 
the  loss  of  youth,  for  the  death  of  old  companions,  and  for  the 
solitude  of  an  old  man's  life.  The  Wajiderer,  in  a  poem  which 
is  almost  altogether  heathen,  thinks  that  he  sees  the  troops  of 
his  ancient  friends  coming  to  meet  him,  and  he  welcomes  them 
with  joy  ;  but  they  are  but  phantoms  and  they  fleet  away,  and 
sorrow  is  renewed. 

Then  his  mood  goes  moving  on        through  remembrance  of  his  kinsmen, 

Greets  them  with  glee-staves  —        gazes  on  them  eagerly ; 

These  societies  of  souls        swim  away  again.  1.  61. 

All  these  heathen  elements  of  grave  sorrow  were  now  changed 
or  modified  by  the  Christian  hopes.  Cynewulf,  for  example, 
feels,  as  he  mourns  for  a  ruined  world,  the  same  comfort  which 
a  Christian  hand  has  added  to  the  poem  of  the  Wanderer,  Cry- 
ing to  the  Cross  for  help,  he  says  with  all  the  pathos  of  Vaughan 
and  with  much  of  his  spirit,  that  few  were  the  friends  he  had 
left  on  earth ;  that  all  the  rest  hiul  gone  from  the  joy  of  the 
world  to  live  with  the  High  Father  in  his  dwelling;  but  he 
waited  the  call  from  this  fleeting  life  to  luiite  himself  to  their 
pleasure. 

It  was  this  consolation  which  changed  the  whole  tone  with 
which  the  English,  in  their  grave  and  serious  hours,  spoke  of 
life,  of  its  fates  and  sorrows,  and  it  developed  round  it  a  new 
region  of  literature.  Midst  all  the  passing  of  the  world,  the 
changes  and  turbulence  of  war  and  fortune,  one  thing  was 
steady.  "  Well  is  it  for  him,"  says  the  later  epilogue  to  the 
WajidereTy  "  who  seeks  for  the  Father's  gitice,  for  comfort  w^ith 
the  Father  in  Heaven,  where  the  P\)rtress  for  us  all  stands 
sure."  Nor  was  this  the  conclusion  only  of  the  monk.  Baeda 
gives  instance  after  instance  of  kings  and  nobles,  weary  of  wars 
and  change  and  policy,  entering  the  monastic  life  to  prepare 
for  the  better  light.  The  legend  of  Ine  and  his  queen  does  not 
stand  alone,  and  it  has  enough  truth  in  it  to  prove  how  deeply 
this  new  sense  of  the  eternal  strength  and  splendour  of  the 
world  to  come,  in  contrast  with  the  passing  of  this  world,  had 
settled  into  the  English  mind.     In  that  high  land  also  were 

1  It  is  remarkahio  that  the  Caedmonic  po(?ms  are  wholly  free  from  this  wail- 
ing i\oU\  Those  portions  of  them,  if  any,  wliich  helonjj  to  the  seventh  century 
were  written  in  a  time  of  national  priile ;  those  of  tliem  which  were  written 
afterwards  are  supposed  to  heloug  to  the  time  when  Alfred  had  won  his  day. 
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now  dwelling  all  whom  in  life  they  had  loved  and  whom  they 
longed  to  rejoin.  The  tie  between  monk  and  monk,  between 
anchorite  and  anchorite,  between  those  who  were  soldiers  in 
the  service  of  Christ,  had  all  the  closeness  and  honour  of  the 
ancient  bond  of  war-comradeship,  and  withal  a  deeper  friend- 
ship. A  passionate  eternity  was  in  it,  and  the  dying  looked 
to  be  received  by  those  who  had  entered  before  them  into  the 
other  life.  Cuthbert,  living  in  his  rocky  nest  at  Fame,  alone 
amid  the  wild  sea,  thought  every  day  of  Herbert  his  friend, 
who  in  equal  solitude  lived  on  his  isle  in  Derwentwater ;  and 
Herbert,  who  loved  him  as  disciple  loved  his  master,  prayed 
always  that  he  might  die  on  the  same  day  as  Cuthbert.  Every 
year  they  met  for  one  day,  and  the  last  time,  at  Carlisle,  Her- 
bert asked  that  his  constant  prayer  should  be  granted ;  and 
the  gracious  legend,  which  Wordsworth  has  touched,  records 
that  the  friends  passed  away  together.  When  Ceadda  died  in 
672  the  natural  piety  of  the  time  made  his  brother  Cedda 
descend  from  heaven  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  "I  know  a 
man,"  said  Ecgberht  (who  had  been  in  Ireland  with  Ceadda), 
"who  is  still  in  the  flesh,  and  who,  when  that  bishop  died, 
saw  the  spirit  of  his  brother  Cedda  descending  from  heaven 
with  a  company  of  angels,  and  they  took  his  soul  with  them 
and  returned  back  again  to  heaven,"  and  Baeda,  who  tells  the 
tale  (Book  iv.  3),  moved  by  the  sweetness  of  the  thing,  believes 
its  truth.  When  Guthlac  is  dying,  as  Cynewulf  writes,  he 
tells  his  disciple,  "  for  the  sake  of  the  fellowship  that  they  of 
old  had  proved  together,  and  lest  he  should  after  his  death  be 
over-sorrowful,"  —  the  great  secret  of  his  life  —  his  converse 
at  morn  and  even  with  a  "  glorious  angel  " ;  and  bids  him  seek 
his  sister,  most  beloved,  and  call  on  her  to  come  and  deck  his 
body  with  earth.  "  I  saw  her  not,"  he  says,  "  in  life,  not  for 
lack  of  love  but  for  greatness  of  love  —  that  we  might  see  one 
another  in  eternal  joy  when  our  love  should  be  faithful  for 


ever. 
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These  were  new  feelings  to  the  English,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  could  have  predicted  that  their  tenderness  and 
grace  were  latent  in  the  nature  of  our  warlike  forefathers. 
It  is  a  wholly  unexpected  vein  of  feeling,  added  on  to  and 
modifying  the  serious  sorrow  of  their  fatalism.  Yet  it  is  one 
of  the  foundations  of  our  literature.  It  is  the  ground  tone  of 
a  class  of  religious  poetry  which  never  quite  failed  in  England, 
and  which  has  continued  with  its  gentle,  half  joyful,  half  sor- 
rowing sentiment  to  the  present  day.  Now  and  then  it  was 
traversed  —  so  modern  is  early  England  —  by  troubled  ques- 
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TTxiiuii  A  iiixvc  opuKeu  were  common 
and  Christian  times,  but  there  was  one  sorrow  whi 
tirely  new,  and  which  created  a  new  world  of  poeti 
the  sorrow  for  sin,  for  a  violent,  sensual,  or  wasted  1 
is  a  well-known  passage  of  Cynewulfs  in  which  he  1 
past,  and  which  is  the  first  utterance  of  that  poe 
regretful  soul  so  much  of  which  belongs  to  Engla 
which  so  many  poets  have  represented  their  inmost  ] 
with  a  vividness  which  has  endeared  them  to  our  in 
It  is  not  so  much  the  religion  of  it  for  which  we  c; 
which  lies  the  poetry.     It  is  the  personal  cry  whict 
wrung  out  of  them  by  their  religion.     The  source 
love  lies  deep  in  our  nature.     But  the  source  of  thi 
passion  lies  deeper  still,  more  profound  than  anj 
sounds;   and  when  we  hear  its  voice,  we   hear  t 
lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss  of  personality, 
the  cry  of  Cynewulf,  and  it  is  repeated  in  three  or  J 
ent  places  of  his  poetry  with  varying  intensity.     T 
is  the  least  poetical,  is  from  the  end  of  the  Julio 
translate  it  loosely ;  the  others  I  leave  aside  for  a  tin 
they  belong  more  distinctly  to  his  biography.     The 
ters  (they  are  runes  in  the  original)  are  the  letters  of 
and  it  was  his  habit  thus  to  riddle  on  his  name. 

Much  need  have  I  that  this  holy  One  should  help  me  .  .  . 
my  body  my  soul  fares  on  its  jouniey,  I  know  not  whither,  to 
covered  shore.  Mourning  wander  then  C.  Y.  and  N.  Stem 
King,  the  Victory  Giver ;  and  flecked  with  sins  E.  W.  and  U. 
anguish  fllled,  the  doom  tie  shall  allot  to  them  according  to  i 
L.  and  F.  tremble  ;  troubled  with  cares  they  linger  on.  I  thii 
sorrow,  all  the  wounds  of  sin  that  I  in  earlier  and  later  life  hf 

^Vithin   tho   world         rr^'^y^rr  a  \V....     mt      U-.n     i        -.      i     •.        it 
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tion,  if  the  pangs  of  hell  are  the  subject,  is  paralysed.  When- 
ever that  menacing  subject  arises,  it  chokes  the  literary 
faculty,  except  the  writer  be  one  of  those  imperial  creatures, 
like  Milton  or  Dante,  who  are  able  to  make  human  passion 
greater  than  human  pain.^  Even  Baeda,  when  he  relates,  and 
with  some  gusto,  the  dreams  of  those  who  had  visited  hell, 
seems  to  me  to  lose  his  style. 

But  it  was  different  when  triumph  over  sin  and  the  lovely 
world  of  heaven  were  described;  and  as  the  sorrow  for  sin 
made  a  new  world  of  poetry,  so  also  did  the  rapture  that  fol- 
lowed the  conviction  of  redemption.  Most  of  the  images  and 
legends  used  to  express  this  were  common  to  Christendom.  But 
the  English,  like  the  Saxon  writer  of  the  Heliand,  made  this 
triumphant  joy  national ;  lirst,  by  using  concerning  it  phrases 
and  thoughts  borrowed  from  their  heathen  customs ;  and  sec- 
ondly, by  filling  it  with  a  distinctive  English  rapture,  as  dis- 
tinctive as  the  English  melancholy.  And  it  became  all  the 
more  distinctive  since  it  was  expressed  by  Englishmen  in  their 
native  tongue.  Elsewhere,  being  only  expressed  in  Latin,  it 
had  always,  whatever  the  nation,  a  Roman  note,  a  classic  twang. 
Elsewhere  also  this  triumph  and  heavenly  joy  were  sung  by 
monks,  but  the  best  of  the  poems  of  this  class  were  written  in 
England  by  Cynewulf,  who,  as  I  think,  never  became  a  monk. 

The  triumph  over  sin  was  poetically  concentrated  into  the 
victory  of  Christ  over  Satan,  and  we  shall  meet  hereafter  many 
examples  of  the  delight  and  excitement  with  which  the  poets 
celebrated  it,  and  of  the  high  and  exultant  Saga-form  which 
they  gave  to  it.'  I  content  myself  here  with  one  passage  from 
the  Christ  in  which  Cynewulf  concentrates  the  victoriousness 
of  Jesus,  and  which  illustrates  the  early  mediaeval  love  of  sym- 
bolism. I  presume,  but  I  do  not  know,  that  the  six  leaps  of 
Christ  were  a  common  homiletic  explanation  of  a  phrase  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon.^  But  the  exultation  of  the  poetry,  the 
applause  of  the  Victor,  appear  in  every  line.  He  quotes  the 
text  in  this  fashion  — 

716.   Known  shall  this  become        that  the  King  of  angels, 

He  of  mights  the  very  master,        on  the  mount  shall  spring, 

1  Ed  el  s'ergea  col  petto  e  colla  fronte. 
Come  avesse  lo  inferno  in  gran  dispitto.  —  Inf,  x. 

So  it  was  with  Farinata,  queW  altro  magnanimo ;  and  so  it  is  throughout  the 
hell  of  Milton. 

^  See  the  Temptation  in  the  Christ  and  Satan,  the  De$cent  into  Hell,  the 
Christy  the  Dream  of  the  Rood. 

*  "  The  voice  of  mv  beloved !  behold,  he  cometh  leaping  upon  the  mountains, 
skipping  upon  the  hiUs."  —  Canticles  ii.  8. 


rocky  grave,  when  he  left  the  tree  for  the  earl 
fifth  was  when  he  bowed  the  multitude  of  the  dv 
and  in  quick  torment  bound  their  king.  The 
till'  Holy  One'a  eiirnptured  pi:iy  when  he  stept  U[ 
tu  hiK  ancient  home,  to  his  house  of  glittering  1 
angel  bands  were  blithe  with  laughter  and  with 
holy  tide.  The  glory  of  this  Conquest,  whiel 
dowry  of  all  sinners  who,  like  Cynewulf,  repent 
the  Lord,  was  as  consistent  an  element  in  Anglo- 
as  the  personal  sorrow  for  sin. 

Prayer  and  Praise  became  then  two  of  the  vita. 
Early  English  literature.  The  piteousness  of  pn 
produce  fine  poetry  esecpt  when  it  ia  exceedingly  p 
praise  can  create  poetry  of  a  high  quality.  The 
welling  of  English  song,  after  Christianity  had  con 
beginning  of  our  poetry,  was  an  outburst  of  praise, 
note  is  sounded  again  and  again  in  the  Caedmonic  p 
Cynewulf,  he  excels  in  rushing  praise,  and  the  ad, 
too  strong  to  use  for  many  of  tlia  passages  in  the 
la  I  he  begins  the  soaring  laudations  with  that  doi 
tion,  the  sound  of  which  lured  his  poetic  ear.  It 
shout  of  praise  witli  which  he  could  fancy  the 
the  Lord  went  into  battle.  Indeed,  this  trumpet 
heart  belongs  to  the  English  nature,  and  the  lol 
Milton's  praise  camn  down  to  him  in  legitimate  d 
the  earliest  exultation  of  English  ])salm. 

Their  loud,  uplifted,  angel  trumpets  blow 
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imagination.^  But,  weary  with  a  succession  of  phrases  which 
did  not  hit  the  point,  and  like  a  poet  sick  for  finer  form,  he 
iiings  all  the  force  of  his  thought  into  another  riddle,  and  con- 
centrates into  its  ten  original  lines  the  meaning  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seven  lines  of  his  imitation  of  EalcSielm.  It  is 
a  noble  piece  Qf  praise.     The  Creation  is  supposed  to  speak  — 

Than  this  Garth  of  Earth        I  am  greater  far, 

Than  the  hand- worm  am  I  less,        more  wide-flashing  than  the  moon, 

Than  the  sun  I*m  swifter  I        All  the  sea-floods  are 

Folded  in  my  arms,        and  the  fields  so  green, 

And  the  breast  of  earth  !        Down  to  the  abyss  I  cling  ; 

Under  Hell  I  bow  myself ;        and  the  Heavens  I  overtop, — 

Glory's  Fatherland  !        Far  and  wide  I  reach 

O'er  the  Angels'  own  estate  ;        and  the  Earth  I  fill. 

And  the  ancient  Mid-Garth,        and  the  ocean  streams, 

Spacious,  with  my  Self.        Say  what  I  am  called.  Rid.  Izvii. 

This  is  the  universal  grasp  of  the  poet,  and  we  may  compare 
with  it  lines  written  some  thousand  years  later  to  express  the 
same  conception  — 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  which  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things. 

But  there  was  another  poetic  element  introduced  into  the 
North  by  Christianity  which  had  far-reaching  effects,  and  in 
Northern  England  (helped  as  it  was  there  by  the  instinct  of 
the  Celtic  blood  for  natural  beauty)  it  stimulated  a  love  of 
fair  scenery,  and  especially  of  quiet,  gentle,  summer-tempered 
scenery.  I  have  spoken  of  the  desperate  weather  the  North- 
em  Englishman  endured,  and  how,  when  the  Viking  temper  les- 
sened, he  suffered  from  it  and  expressed  his  sufferings.  He 
had  no  escape  from  it  in  heathendom.  He  looked  forward,  if 
he  looked  forward  at  all,  to  a  world  of  deeper  gloom,  of  darker 
weather,  than  he  endured  on  earth.  The  realm  of  Hel,  the 
death-goddess,  was  a  world  of  sunless  mists.  The  pain  and 
weariness  of  the  fierce  climate  he  bore  upon  earth  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  poetry;  it  was  expressed  in  a  sadder  fashion 
when  Christianity  added  to  his  hatred  of  it  a  more  sentimental 

1 1  give  one  instanee.    Ealdhelm  has  one  line  concerDing  the  Whale — 

Grandior  in  glaucis  quam  ballena  fluctibus  atra. 

Cynewulf  touches  this  with  fire  — 

I  am  stronger,  I  am  greater  than  the  mighty  whale, 
Who  upon  the  ground  abyss  of  the  grisly  ocean 
Looks  with  his  black  eye. 


Ein  unfter  Wind  vom  bUuen  Uimmel  nebi 

that  Bhe  may  wake  the  same  longing,  and  with 

heart  of  him  she  loves  —  arose  among  the  £n| 
:i.  r.'lii;ioiis  iiutu  in  it,  iiuuu'iliLitt-ly  iiltt-r  the  !. 
Christ.iaiDity. 

This  desire,  stirred  by  the  iron  climate  of  the 
soft  wind  and  blue  sky  and  warm  Biinlight,  ha 
irnitful  source  of  English  poetry.  It  appears  firsi 
as  a.  pleasant  delight  in  green  grass  and  sunnj 
flowers  —  a  delight  the  origin  of  whieh  we  neei 
Christianity,  for  we  may  lind  it  in  the  old  North 
coining  of  summer.  But  there  is  a  contemple 
pleasure,  a  note  of  differentiated  ti'iidernesa  in 
passage  of  Caedmon  which  separates  his  poetie 
the  mere  exultation  of  heathendom  in  the  comin 
and  which  is  much  more  marked  in  the  Anglo-^ 
can  be  in  any  translation.  The  words  are  sof 
Huked  together.     He  is  describing  Paradise  — 

Winaomcl;  the  rimniiig  water,  all  wullsprioKs  tl 
Washed  tlit?  bappy  IodiIh  ;  nor  aus  yt^t  the  welkin 
BoTs  above  the  room;  ground  all  the  rains  that 
Wiui-glonnied  wlUi  Ihe  gale ;  yet  wilh  growing  b 
Was  Uie  Kanh  made  fair.  Oi 

Again,  in  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  oi 
expanded  to  descrilj«  the  pleasure  the  translato 
waters  that  fell  from  the  pure  rock  — 
Lord  Eternal,        all  the  river  aprings, 
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This  love  of  the  gentler  aspect  of  Nature,  though  nurtured 
by  Christianity  or  by  the  temper  of  mind  that  Christianity 
created,  does  not  seem  in  England  to  have  wholly  arisen  in 
monasticism.  The  Irish  preferred  to  establish  their  monasteries 
in  the  savage  lands,  or  built  them  near  the  lonely  caves  or  huts 
which  the  anchorite  hollowed  for  his  retreat  in  the  most  deso- 
late places  he  could  discover.  Columba  sought,  when  he  reached 
Scotland,  a  lonelier  and  yet  lonelier  isle.  He  handed  on  this 
feeling  for  savage  places  to  the  English  of  Northumbria. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  wild  than  the  height  of  Whitby 
or  the  rocks  of  Lindisfarne.  Cedda  chose  to  place  the  monas- 
tery where  he  died  "  among  craggy  and  f ar-ofF  mountains,  re- 
treats as  of  robbers  and  wild  beasts."  It  is  then  in  spite  of 
this  Celtic  severity  that  we  find  the  love  of  quiet  and  gentle 
nature  among  the  English.  Baeda's  history  has  a  few  touches 
which  suggest  and  confirm  this  statement.  The  traveller  who, 
passing  over  the  battlefield  at  Maserfeld,  observed  one  spot 
greener  and  more  beautiful  than  any  other,  and  justly  concluded 
that  this  arose  from  some  person  of  unusual  holiness  being 
buried  there,  was  one  who  had  a  wise  and  seeing  eye.  There 
Oswald's  blood  was  shed,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  dying  cry 
was  well  symbolised  by  the  softer,  greener  grass.  This  is  but 
a  slight  touch,  and  perliaps  to  use  it  in  this  fashion  is  to  over- 
strain the  passage,  but  there  are  enough  phrases  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  to  prove  what  I  say.  "  Serene,"  cries  Cynewulf, 
describing  the  view  from  the  hill  where  Guthlac  lived  in  her- 
mitage, and  forgetting  the  desolation  of  the  lonely  island,  "  was 
the  glorious  plain,  fresh  his  dwelling-place,  sweet  the  song  of 
birds,  blossoming  the  earth,  and  the  cuckoos  announced  the 
year.  In  guard  of  God  stood  the  green  plain,  for  God  loved 
all  that  He  had  shaped  under  the  Heaven."  "All  the  birds," 
for  Guthlac  was,  like  Francis,  tender  to  the  fowl,  "rejoiced  in 
the  food  he  gave  them,"  flitting  to  his  hand  for  refuge,  singing 
praises  to  him  in  their  song ;  and  when  he  dies,  Cynewulf  can 
find  no  better  image  of  the  sweet  odours  that  came  from  his 
mouth  than  this:  "Such  fragrance  as  in  summer's  tide  blos- 
soming plants,  honey-flowing  and  rejoicing,  send  forth  over 
the  wide  plains."  The  fragrance  of  the  woods  was  one  of  the 
common  pleasures  of  the  English  poets.  The  perfume  of  the 
panther's  breath — the  panther  is  here  the  symbol  of  Christ  — 
"  is  sweeter  and  stronger  than  the  blooms  of  plants,  and  than 
the  flowers  of  the  trees." 

The  same  delight  in  the  tenderer  offices  of  Nature  is  seen  in 
the  translation  of  the  passage  in  the  Sojig  of  the  Three  Children, 


Id  the  Daniel  the  same  pass^e  is  translat 
aspect  of  Nature  is  added  to  it.  The  angel': 
the  fire  like  a  "warm  shower  from  the  clout 

not  all.  The  origiiiiil  conipariaou  charmed  tl 
ami  he  has  inserted  it  elsewhere,  but  again  he 
makes  it  still  more  poetical.  It  was  within  til 
as  when  — 

In  the  ntmmer  tide        ghiDiog  la  the  aun. 

And  the  el f-enc hunted '  dew,         at  the  dnwiiing 

Winnowed  is  by  wind. 

These  are  passages  full  of  a  mild  savour  ol 
pleasure  in  Nature,  such  as  we  neither  find  i 
poems,  nor  in  Icelandic  verse.  They  have  a  c 
own,  like  Jacques'  melancholy,  and  they  lead  U! 
other  elements  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  sentiment  of  W( 
Tennyson, 

As  to  tiic  longing  their  fierce  climate  gave  thei. 
and  brighter  land,  it  appears  most  fully  in  the 
poets  in  the  Christian  conception  of  Paradise. 
this  clearer  than  in  the  famous  passage  in  the  P 
t'ynewulf,  if  it  was  he  who  wrote  that  poem,  ha 
his  pleasure  in  soft  air  and  lovely  scenery.  Tb 
lines  on  which  he  worked  are  cold  in  compat 
eighty-four  verses  into  which  he  expands  them 
if  he  could  not  stav  his  hand  till  lie  had  wholl 
his  dream  tVio  :-..-  ""--  --  '  ■'      - 
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dise  of  Dante,  the  Eden  of  Milton,  the  lovely  country  where 
in  Shelley's  poem  Asia  and  Prometheus  wander,  are  not  ill- 
paralleled  by  this  English  poem  of  the  eighth  century.  Chris- 
tianity created  it  in  the  English  heart,  and  as  such  I  give  it  in 
this  chapter.  But  it  is  a  parallel  only  in  its  enjoyment  of  its 
subject.  Its  poetry  does  not  approach  that  of  these  masters  of 
song.  The  man  who  wrote  it  sought  by  repetition,  not  by  con- 
centration, to  express  what  he  saw  in  his  soul,  and  this  is  the 
weakness  of  all  Art  at  its  origins,  as  in  its  decay.  This  is 
the  passage  — 

1.   Far  away  from  hence,        I  have  heard  it  told  — 
Of  all  lands  the  noblest  is,        in  the  Eastern  parts ; 
Known  to  folk  by  fame  ;        yet  that  fold  ^  of  earth 
Unto  few  of  the  folk-owners        faring  over  Midgard, 
Easy  of  access  is  ;        but  is  far  withdrawn 
From  the  men  who  mischief  make        by  the  might  of  God ! 
All  the  land  is  lovely  ;        with  delights  made  happy, 
With  the  very  sweetest        of  the  scents  of  earth. 
Onely  ^  is  that  island,        setheling  its  maker, 

who  its  mould  has  set  I 
oft  the  door  of  heaven 
clear  the  joy  of  hymns  ! 
Winsome  is  the  wold  '  there  ;        there  the  wealds  are  green, 
Spacious  spread  below  the  skies ;        there  may  neither  snow  nor  rain, 
Nor  the  furious  air  of  frost,        nor  the  flare  of  fire, 
Nor  the  headlong  squall  of  hail,        nor  the  hoar-frost^s  fall. 
Nor  the  burning  of  the  sun,        nor  the  bitter  cold. 
Nor  the  weather  over-warm,        nor  the  winter  shower, 
Do  their  wrong  to  any  wight —        but  the  wold  abides 
Ever  happy,  healthful  there.        Honoured  is  that  land. 
All  ablown  with  blossoms.        Not  abrupt  the  mountains : 
Steep  the  hills  stand  not,        and  the  stony  cliffs 
Are  not  high  upheaved,        such  as  here  with  us  they  are  ! 
Nought  there  is  of  dells  and  dales,        nor  of  deep  rock-gorges, 
Heights  or  hillocks  rough  ;        nor  hangs  over  there 
Any  unsmooth  thing,        but  the  noble  land 
27.    ^ Neath  the  welkin  waxes        with  its  winsome  joys  ablown. 


Mighty  and  majestic. 
To  its  blest  indwellers 
10.   There  is  clear  disclosed. 


33.   Calm  and  fair  this  glorious  field,        flashes  there  the  sunny  grove ; 
Happy  is  the  holt  of  trees,        never  withers  fruitage  there. 
Bright  are  there  the  blossoms  ;        and  the  (bearing  trees 
Stand  forth  ever  green  in  it,         as  ordained  God  to  them. 

'  Sceatf  that  which  is  folded  over,  as  we  say,  a  lap  of  the  land. 

>  Sidney  uses  this  word  "  onely  "  (aenlic),  and  I  use  the  word  mtheling  here 
as  an  adiective  ~^  that  is  Tioblp, 

«  Wofiff  is  the  word  I  have  translated  "  Wold.'*  "  Wold  "  has  nothing  philo- 
logically  to  do  with  it,  but  it  means  much  the  same.  Had  not  tcotuj  been  too 
ot^ure  to  be  introduced  into  modern  En.G^lish  I  would  have  used  it^  for  it  still 
exists  in  English  dialects.  In  Lincolnshire  it  means  a  marsh,  a  lowland.  Else- 
where it  has  its  Anglo-Saxon  meaning  of  a  meadow,  a  plain,  an  open  space. 


Nor  the  loss  of  life,  nor  of  loathly  ill  the  coming ; 
Nought  of  strife  or  sin,  nought  of  Borrow-soren 

Nor  the  wretclilesaness  of  want,  nor  of  wealth  thi 
Neither  sleep  nor  ssdness,  nor  the  siekman'H  wea 
Nor  the  winter- whirl  lug  snow,         nor  the   wai   and 

Boughly  Htoriuiiu;  uikIlt  t-kies —        imr  the  »avii);f  f 
With  his  chill  c«lrl  Icicles,        cnishes  ilnwii  tin-  folk 
There  no  hall  or  hrime        hurtletli  down  to  earth  ; 
Never  vapours  full  of  wind,        nor  rain-WRt«'r  falletb 
Lashed  the  lift  about '  —        hut  the  liquid  streanileU 
Wonderfully  beautiful,        from  their  wells  upspiiugi 
Boftly  lap  the  land        with  their  lovely  floods. 
Winsome  are  the  waters        from  the  woodlands'  mid 
Which,  at  every  moon.         througli  the  mossy  turf  of 
Burge  up  cold  as  sca-foaui ;       seek  their  path  arouni 
Gloriously,  from  time  to  time  ; —        for  'tia  God's  be 
That  the  mirth  of  river  floods,         every  month  that  g 
All  about  the  fatne-fast  litnd        should  o'ertlow  in  pli 
There  with  gladsome  growtJiB        all  the  groves  are  hi 
With  the  (wlldwood)  blossoms.         Never  wither  thei 
Hallowed  under  heaven,         of  the  holt  the  lovelinessc 
Never  there  the  fallow  foliage        falls  upon  the  earth 
Falmeas  it  of  forent  trees ;        full  of  lieauty  are 
Evermore  the  branches,        bent  artowii  upon  the  tree 
With  a  fruitage  always  fresh,         faitelesH  day  by  day 
On  the  grassy  plwn,         stauds  in  green  army 
Brlgbtestrgleamlng  of  all  groves,       gloriously  enclad, 
Through  the  rraft^  of  Holy  God  I         Xever  change  Is 
In  the  beauty  of  the  holt ;       there  its  holy  fragranc« 
Wons  above  the  winsome  land  ;        nor  is  waning  kno' 
Ever  through  the  ages.        till  the  end  He  brings 
To  the  ancient  work  of  old        who  erst  its  making  ba< 
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repetition,  but  the  repetition  is  but  another  instance  of  the  pleas- 
ure with  which  the  Northumbrian  poet  dwelt  on  that  aspect  of 
natural  scenery  and  soft  air  which  the  Christian  vision  of  Eden 
afforded  him  when  the  bitter  weather  froze  his  bones.  More- 
over, though  the  thoughts  are  repeated,  the  words  used  in  the 
repetition  are  different;  and  different  words,  I  have  already 
said,  for  various  phases  of  the  same  natural  phenomenon  are  a 
proof  that  the  people  and  the  poet  who  use  them  are  close  and 
affectionate  observers  of  Nature.  I  repeat  the  statement  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  tliis  chapter.  The  poetry  of 
natural  description,  already  slightly  touched  in  Beowulf^  was 
developed  to  a  much  greater  fulness  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  uncommon  thing 
that,  at  this  early  time,  such  a  poetry  should  have  existed  at 
all ;  that  the  doings  of  Nature  should  have  been  made,  by  delib- 
erate choice,  a  separate  subject  of  song.  This  owes  its  origin, 
I  think,  partly  to  a  special  strain  in  the  nature  of  the  Northern 
English,  the  cause  of  which  I  cannot  render  definite ;  partly,  I 
believe,  to  the  reading  of  Virgil.  It  was,  no  doubt,  strength- 
ened by  an  admixture  of  Celtic  blood.  Whatever  its  origins,  it 
is  of  extraordinary  interest  when  we  consider  that  in  the  Euro- 
pean poetry  of  the  last  150  years  there  has  been  no  growth  of  the 
poetry  of  natural  description  so  varied  or  so  complete  as  that 
which  arose  into  flower  in  Great  Britain.  In  Germany  that 
poetry  was  fairly  wrought,  but  it  was  not,  at  the  beginnings  of 
this  century,  as  full  or  of  so  great  a  range  as  ours,  nor  is  it  now. 
In  France,  that  poetry  has  been,  of  late  years,  extensive,  tender, 
and  minute,  but  in  the  fulness  of  this  we  preceded  France ;  and 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  trace  our  quicker  seizure  and 
more  finished  development  of  the  subject  to  the  fact  that  the 
root  of  the  matter  was  in  us  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 


The  monastic  life,  so  largely  developed  in  England  both  l^, 
Ct'Uii;  :(iid  Latin  Christianity,  increased  the  force  o£  some  of 
tlif  litiTivry  elements  on  which  I  have  dwelt  iu  the  laat  ohap- 
tiT,  :uMi.-i.l  others,  and  brought  to  the  hel|)  and  adornment  ot 
littTiituiv  new  arts,  and  new  forms  of  lniiii;iti  life.  Moreover, 
it  I'lilarged  the  i)i;it.' .  '  ..i  .::i  ii  !■■  '■■■  i.ii.'i'  _■  :i  literary 
chiss  and  by  tlir  >  uriiri'  of 

the  iwst.  Itftnunlri]  [  Ij-  lil .'imI  ii [v  i,;  Hisr.irv,  lilii-toric,  and 
Philosoiihy.  It  .■wtuiajslird  M-hculs.  I.iivmrn  attriKiud  them, 
and  it  iu^ually  crwiti'd  in  tliis  l;isliioii,  aiid  for  a  time,  a  small 
literary  chiKS  of  laymen  in  Northmnbria.  By  means  of  the 
unity,  which,  indejicudeiit  of  diverse  nationiilities,  knit  to- 
gether the  monasteries,  mona.'sticisni  o|)ened  to  Englishmen 
Borne,  Ii-eland,  ami  tlie  Continent.  New  thonghts,  new  scenes, 
new  views  tlins  entered  into  the  lifi'  of  thought  in  England. 
The  pilgrimages  whiidi  it  encoiwajjed  did  the  same  kind  of 
work;  and  the  movement  to  and  fro  of  the  missionaries  whom 
England  sent  out  to  the  Teiitunie  lands  brought  her  into  con- 
tact again  with  the  original  spirit  which  informed  her  jwetrr, 
and  strengthened  that  spirit  It  is  worth  wliilt;  to  briefly 
develop  these  various  points,  and  to  liring  them,  however  di- 
verse they  may  l>e,  intii  :is  iniited  a  form  us  possilde. 

First,  those  emotiounl  bubits  of  daily  lite,  of  custom  and 
thought  on  which  1  Ijave  dwelt  in  the  last  clia]itcr,  and  which 
form,  as  it  were,  the  ground^lllze  of  poetic  literature,  grew  into 
a  special  cliarm  in  Engli.sh  mona.stii-  life.  There  was  added  to 
tliem  a  religious  tenderness,  a  fuller  love  of  qniet  l)eauty,  an 
imaginative  heavenliiu'ss.  which  our  sacred  poetry  has  never 
lost.  That  eharm  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  writings  of  Eaeda. 
It  runs  likeasweet  clear  stream  tlirongli  the  stories  he  tells  of 
holy  men  and  women  wlio,  wliile  yet  itlive,  heard  celestial 
sounds  and  saw  their  convent  gardens,  the  woods  and  moors 
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and  starry  heaveos  irradiated  by  the  "  solemn  troops  and  sweet 
societies  "  of  the  angels.  A  history  of  literature  is  bound  to 
quote  one  of  these  tales,'  itself  a  lovely  illustration  of  the  tem- 
per I  am  describing,  and  told  with  an  ideal  grace  and  innocent 
simplicity  which  arise  out  of  Baeda's  own  delight  in  that  of 
which  he  speaks. 

When  Ceadda,  bishop  of  the  Mercians,  was  near  the  hour  of 
his  death,  it  happened  that  a  monk,  whose  name  was  Owini, 
was  employed  in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  at  Lichfield,  and 
became  aware  of  a  strange  thing.  The  bishop  was  alone,  read- 
ing or  praying  in  his  oratory,  when  on  a  sudden  Owini  "  heard 
the  voice  of  persons  singing  most  sweetly  and  rejoicing, 
and  the  sound  seemed  to  come  down  from  heaven.  And  he 
heard  the  voice  moving  from  the  southeast,  but  afterwards  it 
drew  near  to  him,  till,  coming  to  the  roof  of  the  oratory  where 
the  bishop  was,  it  entered  therein  and  tilled  it.  Owini  listened, 
all  attent,  and  after  the  space  of  half  an  hour  the  same  song 
of  joy  ascended  from  the  roof  and  returned  to  heaven  with  an 
inexpressible  sweetness.  While  he  stood  astonished,  turning 
seriously  in  his  mind  what  this  might  be,  the  bishop  opened 
the  window  of  the  oratory,  and  clapping  with  his  hand  as  he 
was  wont  to  do,  bade  him  come  in.  *  Make  haste  to  the  church,' 
he  said,  *and  cause  the  seven  brothers  to  come  hither,  and  do 
you  come  with  them.'  When  they  were  at  hand  he  admonished 
them  to  keep  the  virtue  of  peace  among  themselves  and  towards 
all,  and  to  be  careful  to  practise  the  rules  of  regular  discipline." 
..."  And  then  he  said,  *  The  time  of  my  death  is  at  hand, 
for  that  amiable  guest  who  was  wont  to  visit  our  brothers  has 
vouchsafed  also  to  come  to  me  this  day  and  to  call  me  from 
the  world.  Return,  therefore,  to  the  church  and  speak  to  the 
brethren,  that  they  recommend  in  their  prayers  my  journey  to 
the  Lord ;  and  be  careful  also  (for  the  hour  is  uncertain)  to 
provide  for  their  o\vn,  by  watching  and  prayer  and  good  works.' 
When  he  had  spoken  thus  much  and  more,  and  they,  having 
received  his  blessing,  had  gone  away  in  sorrow,  he  who  had 
heard  the  heavenly  song  came  back  alone,  and,  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  said, '  I  beseech  you,  Father,  that  I  may  ask  a  question 

1  No  history  of  poetic  literature  would  be  in  any  nense  complete  which  did 
not  draw  special  attention  to  the  st-ories  contained  in  the  Ecclesiaftical  liintory 
and  in  tlie  Biographies  of  Bae<la.  I  have  quoted  one  of  tlieni  above,  in  order 
to  ask  those  who  care  for  fine  literature  to  read  them  all.  I  \%ish  they  were  col- 
lected separately.  I  think  it  would  be  an  admirable  tiling  if  some  Anglo-Saxon 
professor  were  to  put  them  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  make  a  little  reading-book 
oat  of  them;  or  were  to  isolate  them  in  their  original  Latin,  and  give  them  to 
the  Class  to  reproduce  in  the  manner  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Chronicle. 
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of  you.'  — '  Ask  what  you  will,'  answered  the  bishop.  Then  J 
he  aiiiled,  '  I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  wliat  song  of  joy  was  that  J 
which  I  beard  coming  upon  this  oratory,  and  after  some  time  m 
returning  to  beaven?'  The  bishop  answered,  "If  you  beard. I 
the  Slinging,  and  know  of  tbe  deaeent  of  tbe  beaveuly  company,.J 
I  command  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  that  j^ou  tell  it  aotl 
to  any  before  my  death.  These  were  angelio  N|>irita  who  came  J 
to  call  me  to  my  heavenly  rewai-d,  for  the  which  I  have  alwaytl 
longed ;  moreover,  they  promised  to  return  seven  days  henoa  4 
and  take  me  with  tbem/ "  I 

This  \n  but  one  of  many  tales,  full  of  so  heartfelt  a  hati- 1 
moiiy  uf  feeling  and  style,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  them  I 
as  one  'if  tbe  original  souroes  of  Knglish  religious  poetry.  1 
This  sweet  and  well-bred  gentleness,  this  religious  fervour,  I 
with  iti  tender  aupernaturaliam,  its  natnml  dignity,  its  grAva  1 
serionsness  of  life,  and  its  quietude  in  death,  added  new  uid't 
special  elements  to  the  Saorod  Song  of  England,  which,  oou- J 
tmued  up  to  the  present  day,  is  not  exoelled  in  the  world  tat^ 
its  variety  and  depth,  for  the  passion  of  its  siidness  and  joy. 

The  romiintic  tone  added  to  it  by  tbe  Celtic  missionaries 
ministered  still  further  to  its  endurance.  Our  island  religion 
—  at  least  in  the  home  of  poetry  in  the  Xorth  —  was  iirst 
made  by  the  Irish,  and  was  deeply  tinged  by  their  nature. 
Owing  to  their  influence,  a  more  changing  colour  was  given  to 
the  religions  life,  a  greater  spirit  of  jidventure  pervaded  it,  a 
freer  and  more  jiassionate  daily  life  entered  into  it.  More- 
over, the  life  the  Irish  missionaries  led  and  the  spirit  they 
imposed  on  religion  were  alike  raniantic.  These  things  have 
been  one  of  the  powers  of  our  literature  —  one  of  the  fires 
which  have  burnt  in  it  down  to  the  present  day. 

We  can  trace  these  romantic  roots  of  poetry  and  the  sub- 
jects of  poetry  in  the  lives  of  the  evangelisers  of  Nortbumbria. 
They  were  the  eager  bringers  into  life  of  an  imaginative, 
richly-coloured,  natural  music.  They  filled  with  poetry  po^v 
ular  religious  emotion.  Aidan,  with  his  gentleness  and  (ire 
thrilled  the  land  he  converted.  We  may  even  claim  the  life 
of  Columba  as  another  influeuc*  iu  the  same  direction,  for 
after  his  death  his  romantic  soul  touches  from  afar  the  hearts 
of  English  kings.  Oswald,  who  had  been  iu  exile  at  lona,  felt 
all  through  his  life  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  lona.  The 
legend  nms  that  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Denises- 
bnrn,  Columba  (now  dead  for  thirty-six  years)  ajjpeared  to 
him,  and  stretched  his  glitterinfr  robe  over  the  little  array,  and 
cried,  "  Be  of  good  courage  and  play  the  man.    Join  battle  at 
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the  dawn.  I  have  won  victory  for  you  from  God,  and  the  death 
of  the  tyrants."  But  the  ideal  example  of  this  influence  is 
Cuthbert,  and  the  best  also  to  take,  for  he  was  not,  like  Aidan, 
a  Scot,  but  an  Englishman.  His  very  birthplace  is  one  of  the 
homes  of  our  romance,  for  he  grew  up  on  the  Lammerraoor,  in 
the  country  of  Tweed  and  Teviot,  and  kept  the  flocks  of  his 
master, on  the  sheep  walks  of  the  Leader.  He  is  bound  up 
with  Aidan,  as  Elisha  was  with  Elijah ;  for  as  he  was  watch- 
ing the  sheep  one  night  in  the  starry  silence  he  saw-  Heaven 
opened,  and  a  host  of  angels  descend  on  a  stream  of  light,  and 
fly  upwards  again  with  a  resplendent  soul.  And  he  knew 
afterwards,  it  is  said,  that  this  was  Aidan  who  had  just  died 
at  Lindisfarne.  At  fifteen  years  old,  the  story  runs,  he  came 
to  Melrose  on  his  horse,  like  a  young  warrior,  spear  in  hand, 
and  with  an  attendant  rider,  and  the  picture  is  like  a  ballad. 
No  life  could  be  wilder,  more  impassioned  than  the  missionary 
life  he  then  undertook,  roving  from  one  lonely  hamlet  to 
another  among  the  pathless  fells,  living  in  the  open  air  from 
glen  to  glen,  lighting  the  desolate  country  with  "his  angel 
face,"  preaching  to  English  and  Celts,  redeeming  them  from 
the  remnants  of  heathenism.  For  weeks,  for  months,  he  was 
away  from  the  monastery,  going  from  the  Forth  to  the  Solway, 
even  piercing  northward  into  the  land  of  the  Picts.^ 

Then  the  anchorite  spirit  seized  him,  and  he  prayed  on  the 
dark  nights  beside  the  icy  waves,  and  the  otters  or  seals  came 
out  of  the  water,  moved  with  pity,  to  lie  over  and  to  warm  his 
feet,  a  story  which  clung  to  the  popular  memory.  All  through 
his  life  he  had  pleasant  doings  with  the  animals,  as  many 
others  had  among  the  early  English  saints.  Cuthbert,  in  this 
relation,  is  the  St.  Francis  of  England  ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to 
think,  and  may  have  more  in  it  than  mere  fancy,  that  the  love 
of  Walter  Scott  and  Bums  —  lowlanders  like  Cuthbert  —  for 
the  poetry  of  animal  life  had  a  far-off  origin  in  Cuthbert's 
affectionate  regard  for  birds  and  beasts  —  creatures  who,  he 
thought,  served  God,  and  ought  to  love  God's  minister.  To 
the  birds  who  wasted  his  barley  on  Fame  he  spoke,  appealing 
to  their  honesty  not  to  injure  that  which  belonged  to  another ; 
yet  they  might  take  the  com,  he  said,  if  God  had  given  them 

1  The  wandering  missionary  bearing  the  Gospel  from  land  to  land  carries  on 
into  Christian  times,  and  is  in  full  analogy  with  the  wandering  Scop  bearing 
his  sagas  from  hall  to  hall.  The  bishops,  like  Ealdhelm.  who  preached  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  brought  to  the  people,  by  the  stories  and  parables  in  their  ser- 
mons, even  by  the  old  songs  they  did  not  disdain  to  sing  or  to  make  in  English, 
something  of  what  we  may  call  literature.  The  sermon  was  often  the  success- 
ful rival  of  the  War  Tale. 


._, -■■"■J  ■■!  Buri-ow.    At  the  end 

one  returned,  and  spread  out  his  wings  and  bent 
[liteouslv,  asking  parddu  tiv  liis  gi'stures  ijl'  t'litl 
di^'j,'ius "iti  his  field.  And  tlie  m;tn  (.f  God  giiVB 
return,  tlie  whkli  both  of  ttieiu  did,  and  bruughl 
of  hog's  lard  with  them,  with  which  Cuthbert  al 
the  brethren's  shoes ;  and  for  many  years  in  all  b 
tenoe,  and  peace,  the  ravens  dwelt  with  him  ii 
I  write  this,  I  think  of  the  spirit  which  fills  the 
iner  of  Coleridge. 

But  he  was  not  as  yet  living  in  this  lonely  isl 
after  yeara  passed  at  Melrose,  at  Ripon,  at  Lindit 
hia  frequent  joumeya,  that,  wearying  for  loneliness 
came  at  last  to  Fame,  an  island  opposite  Bambo 
leaaly  swept  by  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  fierce 
lie  lived  a  Iiappy,  and,  when  he  was  visiteil,  a  bo 
for  nine  years  (67(>-684).  Made  bishop  then  of 
he  carried,  as  before,  his  poetic  spirit  and  the  pc 
over  the  whole  of  hia  wild  diocese  in  ineessai 
When,  worn  out,  he  went  back,  after  two  yeat 
Fame,  hia  last  breath  was  drawn  in  the  midst  of  tl 
and  the  bells  of  Lindisfarne  answered  the  waving 
Fame  which  told  his  brethren  on  the  mainland  ths 
ter  had  departed  (UKT).  This  waa  a  romantic  life, 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  English  people.  Oi 
story  after  another  is  told  of  his  tender,  passion 
and  childlike  character.  Women  loved  him  well 
our  and  noble  friendship.  His  life  has  been  call 
ful,  but  the  spirit  of  it  was  more  longHved  than  t 
of  all  the  wars  and  policv  of  hii  *''""      ■v—-.'- 
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Conqueror  honoured  him.  The  great  rock  of  Durham,  resting 
on  the  curved  arm  of  the  Wear,  received  his  bones ;  the  solemn 
cathedral  rose,  and  the  vast  bishopric  grew  into  its  power 
under  the  protection  of  his  name.  The  battle  of  the  Standard 
was  not  unconnected  with  the  insult  offered  to  his  lands.  It 
was  under  his  banner,  "  the  holie  corporax  cloth  "  with  which 
he  covered  the  chalice,  that  David  II.  was  beaten  at  Neville's 
Cross  in  1346.  It  is  said  that  Surrey  carried  the  sacred  talis- 
man to  Flodden,  and  that  the  Northern  earls  upraised  it  in 
the  futile  rising  of  1569.  That  sad  history  drew  the  pen  of 
Wordsworth,  so  that  Cuthbert,  not  only  in  the  eighth,  but  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  only  in  Baeda,  but  in  Walter  Scott 
and  Wordsworth,  has  been  the  subject  or  inspirer  of  literature. 
Romance,  intensity  of  character,  variety  of  life,  impulsive 
change,  a  deep  humanity,  the  resolute  consistent  force  of  a 
man,  the  sentiment  and  tenderness  of  a  woman,  make  up  an 
image  which  has  sent  its  influence  throughout  English  litera- 
ture from  his  day  unto  our  own.  In  lives  like  this  of  Cuth- 
bert —  how  different  from  the  ordered,  but  no  less  useful,  lives 
of  the  Roman  missionaries,  —  lies  one  of  the  chief  impulses  of 
song  in  early  times.  Now  the  whole  of  Northern  England, 
which  became  the  special  home  of  poetry,  was  subject,  and  far 
more  than  Mercia,  to  the  quickening  impulses  of  many  men  of 
this  kind,  of  whom  Cuthbert  is  the  type.  They  took  the  place 
of  the  saga-heroes  among  the  people,  poetry  collected  round 
them,  and  in  their  legends  took  a  Christian  form.  Their  lives 
sent  down  the  materials  of  poetry  from  century  to  century. 
It  would  be  well  if  English  literature  looked  far  more  than  it 
has  yet  done  to  the  primal  rock  from  whence  it  was  hewn. 

On  the  other  side  from  this  wandering  life  was  the  retired 
and  workful  stillness  of  the  monastic  scholar ;  not  the  inspirer, 
but  the  producer  of  literature.  His  was  the  quiet  cell  with 
desk  in  the  window,  a  single  chair  at  the  desk,  with  cupboard 
and  bed,  and  a  chest  full  of  manuscripts,  where  the  monk  lived 
and  worked  year  after  year,  looking  up  now  and  then  to  hear 
the  bird  sing  on  the  sill,  to  see  the  flowers  in  the  paved  clois- 
ter, or  the  fruit-trees  blossom  in  the  garden  —  a  simple,  silent, 
happy  life. 

These  cells  were  the  nurseries  of  learned  literature.  Some- 
times they  were  like  that  of  Mailduf,  an  Irishman,  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  untilled  forest  set  up  a  hermitage,  and  then  a 
school,  and  then  a  monastery.  Sometimes  they  were  like 
that  of  Theodore  or  Hadrian,  from  which  a  sun  of  learning 
illuminated  England ;  and  we  see,  with  the  eyes  of  Ealdhelm, 
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Tliendore,  issuing  from  his  cell,  and  walking  to  and  fro  in  the 
sIliiIc  of  tlie  cloister,  witli  his  Irish  scholars,  arguing  like  a 
will!  lK>:ir  surrounded  by  a  snarling  troop  of  Molossiau  dogs, 
whom  he  repulsed  with  his  sharp  gramiuatic  tooth.  Sometimes 
tlipy  were  like  that  of  Ealdhelm,  Theodore's  finest  scholar, 
whi're  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  were  studied  and  expounded ; 
where  lirst  the  Latin  muse  was  wooed  by  an  Englishman  ;  where 
English  Bougs  were  made,  whence  he  wrote  letters  to  kings 
and  chiefs  and  virgins  on  the  joys  of  study.  Sometimes,  we 
see,  as  at  Whitby,  the  poet  in  his  chilly  cell,  ruminating  the 
song  he  is  to  sing  at  night.  At  another  time  the  cell  is  tilled 
with  ])lans  for  building,  with  musical  scores,  with  illuminated 
manuscripts,  such  as  were  the  daily  care  of  Benedict  of  Wear- 
mouth.  Sometimes  the  little  room  holds  one  who  writes  a  biog- 
raphy of  some  stirring  man  like  Wilfrid,  or  reoords  a  merchant's 
tale  of  travel  to  the  Holy  Laud.  As  we  look  at  England,  during 
the  eighth  century,  there  was  scarcely  any  monastery  which  had 
not  at  least  one  literary  man  who  was  eager,  not  only  for  his 
spiritual  work,  but  for  some  special  line  of  literature  or  of  art. 
The  writing  also  of  history,  or  rather  the  collection  of  the 
materials  for  history  now  begaii,  and  in  the  monasteries.  Most 
of  the  great  foundations  jotted  down  short  annals  of  their 
growth  anil  exiiausion,  or  any  remarkable  story  which  belonged 
to  their  history.  What  they  did  was  not  literature,  but  it  was 
one  of  its  infantine  beginnings,  and  it  rose  rajiidly  into  work 
like  the  Erclesiatilical  Ilistoi-y  of  liaeda.  Then  books  began  to 
l>e  collected  and  libi-arles  established.  The  kings  and  chieftains, 
the  rieh  earls  who  joined  or  i'oinided  monasteries,  carried  into 
them  as  gifts  the  manuscripts  they  had  received  or  purchased. 
The  monk  returning  from  pilgrimage  brought  back  some  treatise 
of  a  Roman  bishop,  some  manuscript  of  a  Liitin  father,  some 
copy  of  a  classic  poet.  The  warrior  who  wished  to  gift  the  monas- 
tery whieli  had  liai>tized  and  educated  him,  the  wandering  mer- 
chant who  wished  its  custom  or  its  support,  the  visitor  from 
Ireland  or  Gniil,  brought  with  tliem,  as  their  most  pi-ecious  offer- 
ing, some  book,  which  was  received  with  joy,  and  cherished  in 
the  library.  We  know,  tliroufih  a  letter  of  Alcuin's,  the  con- 
ttuits  of  the  libi^iry  at  York,  and  it  ^'ives  uh  a  notion  of  what 
may  have  bei'ii  in  Jiunnv,  in  Wi-arinoutli,  at  Kexham  or  Can- 
terbury. A  ]<iuii  list  in  1,'iveu  of  the  L:itin  and  Gi-eek  fathers, 
and  among  theiii  were  a  few  Hebrew  miimisurlpts.  lioethius,  the 
sup]iosed  Lactaiitius,  uiosiiis,  were  iiiso  tlieiv,  and  these  names 
are  of  interest  to  lis,  for  vElt'retl  tiaiisUited  Oroslus  and  Boe- 
thius,  and  Cynewulf  must  have  had  LaetantJus  in  his  hands  or 
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heard  it  translated  to  hiin.  Among  the  ancients  were  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Statins,  and  Lucan.  Donatus,  Pris- 
cian,  and  other  grammarians  rested  also  in  the  chests  of  that 
famous  library. 

When  we  read  Baeda's  account  of  his  own  works,  and  know 
that  he  spent  all  his  life  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  we  know 
also  how  largo  his  library  must  have  been.  Indeed,  the  found- 
ing of  that  library  illustrates  the  literary  excitement  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  seventh  century.  In  671  the  Abbot  Bene- 
dict, whose  surname  was  Biscop,  went  for  the  third  time  to 
Rome,  and  passing  by  Vienne,  bought  in  that  ancient  capital  a 
number  of  books  which  he  stored  there  till  his  return.  On  his 
way  back  from  Home,  with  a  large  cargo  of  manuscripts  and 
relics,  he  took  up  the  books  he  had  left  at  Vienne,  with  others 
collected  for  him  by  friends,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  then  that  he  built  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's, 
Wearmouth,  in  674,  and,  moved  by  the  passion  of  the  collector, 
went  a  fourth  time  to  Rome,  and  brought  back  books,  images, 
relics,  and  pictures.  After  his  return  from  this  voyage  in  679, 
he  founded  Jarrow  in  682,  and  made  a  fifth  journey  to  Rome 
in  order  to  establish  in  Jarrow  a  library  as  large  as  tliat  at 
Wearmouth.  He  loved  his  collection  like  a  child,  and  his  love 
was  strong  in  death.  One  of  his  last  recommendations  to  his 
monks  was  to  keep  it  carefully,  to  take  care  it  should  not  be 
either  injured  or  dispersed.  His  influence  did  not  close  with 
his  death.  It  is  to  his  libraries  that  we  owe  Baeda,  the  School 
of  York,  Alcuin,  and  all  the  continental  learning  that  flowed 
from  the  work  of  Alcuin.^  His  friend  and  successor,  Ceolfrid, 
was  as  eager  as  he  in  collecting,  and  still  further  enriched  the 
two  libraries.  A  pleasant  story  proves  that  not  only  monks 
but  kings  were  lovers  of  books  in  this  century.  There  was  a 
coamographorwn  codex  of  marvellous  workmanship  in  the  li- 
brary of  Jarrow,  and  King  Aldfrith  was  keenly  desirous  of 
possessing  it.  Ceolfrid  sold  it  to  the  king  for  a  land  of 
eight  families,  and  later  on  sold  this  land  for  a  larger  territory 
close  to  Jarrow.  Baeda  then,  owing  to  the  work  of  these  two 
predecessors  of  his,  had  two  large  libraries  at  his  command 
when  he  began  to  write. 

Nor  were  the  women  in  the  monasteries  without  their  books. 
Barking  and  Wimbourne  were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  for  their  literary,  even  their  classic,  studies. 
Ealdhelm,  writing  to  the  nuns  of  Barking,  quotes  to  them  Vir- 

1  See  Bp.  Stubbs'  article  on  Benedict  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bi- 
oyruphy. 
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gil  !iiid  Ovid,  It  has  been  held  that  some  of  his  phrases  pre- 
sujijKfse  that  a  few  of  them  knew  Greek.  The  tmns  who  wrote 
to  Boniface  write  iu  an  impetuous,  incorrect  Latin,  They  eeiid 
him  books  and  receive  them  from  him.  They  quote  Virgil  to 
him.  They  make  Latin  verse  for  him,  "in  order  to  exercise 
the  little  intellect  that  God  has  given  them." 

Thus,  za  Boman  writing,  replacing  the  runic  characters, 
trebled  the  creation  of  literature,  so  also  the  collections  of 
books  refined  and  impelled  it.  For  the  books  were  not  only 
manuals  of  devotion,  but  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
world.  The  delicate,  pellucid  style  of  Virgil,  the  finished 
rhetoric  of  Cicero  were  unattainable  by  the  English  mook,  but 
they  supplied  him  with  a  model  ami  an  inspiration.  Nor  were 
Greek  books  altogether  absent.  Plato  seems  to  have  been 
quoted  by  Ceolfvid  in  a  letter  to  a  Scot  king,  but  I  suppose 
Ceolfrid  found  the  passage  in  some  Latin  writer.  Aristotle 
was  one  of  the  books  in  the  library  at  York.  The  story  ot 
Andrew  and  the  Mermedouiaus,  the  foundation  of  the  Andreaa, 
only  exists  in  Greek;  and  I  try,  remembering  an  allusion  here 
anil  there,  and  that  Theodore  studied  at  Athens,  to  persuade 
myself  that  Theodore  or  Hadrian  brought  with  them  a  man- 
uscript of  Homer.  At  least,  some  of  the  great  models,  which 
whosoever  reads  Jias  seen  the  stars,  wrought  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

Along  with  Roman  literature  came  also  through  the  monas- 
teries the  Itomau  arts ;  anil  the  arts  dance  with,  inspire,  and 
are  inspired  by  literature.  The  method  of  Koman  singing 
taught  by  James  tlie  Deacon  filled,  we  are  told  by  Baeda,  with 
its  respondent  chants  the  ancient  church  at  York ;  and  then 
spreading  from  Kent  in  the  time  of  Theodore  was  soon  taught 
in  all  the  Knglish  churches.  John,  Ablwit  of  St  Martin's  at 
Kome,  whom  Benedict  Itiscop  set  up  as  teacher  of  singing  at 
Wearmouth,  not  only  taught  the  method  of  singing  through- 
out the  year  as  it  was  practised  at  St.  Peter's  in  Koine,  but 
also  the  rea<ling  aloud  of  the  ritual,  the  writing  down  of  all 
that  was  needful  for  the  yearly  celebration  of  all  the  festivals; 
and  monks,  from  the  greater  nunilicr  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
Northern  province,  flocked  to  hear  him  and  to  learn  of  him. 
Wilfrid,  the  story  ran,  so  filled  Richmondshire  with  the  Latin 
music  Eildi  and  Eona  taught,  that  the  very  jwasauts  mingled 
the  Gregorian  chants  with  their  daily  work.  Bishop  Acca, 
himself  a  "heavenly  singer,"  who  succeeded  Wilfrid  at  Hex- 
ham in  709,  having  "diligently  gathered  a  numerous  and  noble 
library  togetherj"  invited  Platan  a  celebrated  siugei  from 
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Kent  to  the  North,  and  kept  him  for  twelve  years  by  his  side 
to  teach  such  ecclesiastical  songs  as  were  unknown,  and  to  re- 
store others  corrupted  by  neglect."  * 

Not  only  music  but  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
ministered  to  literature  and  kindled  it,  and  those  forms  of 
them  which  were  brought  from  Rome  soon  drove  out  the  ruder 
forms  which  had  come  from  Ireland  and  lona.  "  Churches  of 
stone,  expolito  lapide,  in  the  Roman  style  "  rose  at  Wearmouth, 
Hexham,  Kipon  and  other  places.  '  Wilfrid  brought  with  him 
from  Gaul  "builders  and  teachers  of  every  art."  It  was  he 
that  covered  the  roof  of  the  church  at  York  with  lead,  glazed 
the  windows,  and  whitewashed  the  walls.  The  basilica  he 
built  at  Ripon  astonished  the  Northumbrian  world  by  the 
height  of  its  porches  and  its  polished  stone  columns,*  and  on 
the  day  of  its  dedication,  standing  before  the  altar,  he  laid 
upon  it  a  cross  of  gold  and  a  splendid  Evangeliarium  covered 
with  plates  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  written  in  letters 
of  gold  on  purple  parchment.  Hexham,  another  foundation  of 
Wilfrid's,  was  still  more  magnificent.  Its  deep  and  immense 
foundations,  its  crypt,  its  numerous  aisles  and  stories,  galleries 
and  high-hung  bells,  made  it  for  two  centuries,  till  it  was 
destroyed  in  875  by  the  Danes,  the  finest  church  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps;  extolled,  Eddius  declares,  even  by  those  who 
came  from  Rome.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  set  up 
a  cathedral  of  stone  on  the  plan  of  a  Roman  basilica.  The 
great  church  of  stone  at  Crowland,  built  on  piles  in  the 
marshes  of  the  hollow  land  of  Lincolnshire,  is  said  to  have 
been  set  up  by  JEthelbald  of  Mercia  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
it  was  only  one  out  of  many.  Ealdhelm  placed  side  by  side 
with  Mailduf's  small  church  a  great  minster,  one  of  the  finest 
in  England,  which  William  of  Malmesbury  saw.  At  Frome 
also,  and  at  Wareham,  he  built  churches  of  stone.  Architect- 
ure had  advanced  farther  than  we  think.  The  common  notion 
was  that  the  parish  churches  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies were,  like  those  Baeda  describes  as  built  by  the  Celtic 
monks,  of  wood  and  thatched  with  reeds.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Roman  method  was  established  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  masonry  of  squared  stone  was  good ;  carved  figures 
adorned  the  buildings.     They  had  nave,  chancel,  and  north 

1  These  things  will  be  found  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  Musical  instm- 
ments,  the  horn,  tlute,  harp,  and  trumpet  —  were  used,  and  Ealdhelm  describes 
in  his  Praises  of  Virf/ivity  the  might v  organ,  with  its  blasts  and  tones,  its 
windy  bellows,  and  golden  pipes ;  ancl  since  this  instrument  came  from  the 
Greeks,  it  was  probably  introduced  into  England  by  Theodore. 

3  Its  vault,  caUed  "  St.  Wilfrid's  Needle,"  still  remains. 


y.w  »o  icoo  tiia,u  lorty  leet  long),  is 

gem.  "  It  is  the  one  perfect  surviving  ()ld-E 
the  land.  The  ground  plan  is  absolutely  unt« 
are  no  mediaeval  insertions  at  all.  So  perfect  a  i 
itive  Komanesque  is  certainly  unique  in  En 
not  be  surprised  if  it  is  unique  of  its  own  kin 

As  to  embroidery,  it  was  developed  to  a  hi 
the  female  monasteries,  not  only  for  the  sacre< 
of  altar  and  priest,  but  also  by  the  womanly  d 
show  of  gorgeous  garments.  Baeda  thought  1 
would  fall  on  the  nuns  of  Coldingham,  bee 
subtilioribus  indumentis  operam  dant";  Bon 
this  luxury ;  Ealdhelm  warned  his  sisters  agaii 
cil  of  Clovesho  in  747  prescribed  that  the  nui 
to  the  ancient  and  simple  robes,  and  the  moi 
fashionable  gartering  of  their  legs.* 

The  art  of  glass-making,  of  glazing  the  wind< 
the  Roman  and  Gallican  arts  of  gold  embroid* 
work  in  lofty  rood  and  chalice,  pyx,  missal,  ai 
soon  established  in  England,  and  added  their  f 
that  ancient  English  art  of  gold  web  and  g 
which,  influenced  by  Celtic  art  as  well  as  by  R< 
less  kept  its  own  spirit  and  worked  from  its 
Gregory's  Bible  at  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbi] 
inserted  in- it  at  the  beginning,  "some  of  a  pur] 
rose  colour,  which,  held  against  the  light,  show 
reflection.     There  is  also  a  Psalter,  having  on  : 

1  See  English  Toirjns,  E.  A.  Freeman,  pp.  134,  etc. 

2  This  Synod  di.scloses  the  other  side  of  the  itmnastir*  i 
cliff pTitwr  tT^^^       ■•>-• 
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figure  of  Christ  in  silver,  with  the  four  evangelists.  Another 
book,  placed  on  the  high  altar,  has  on  it  a  figure  of  Christ  in 
silver,  erect  and  blessing  with  His  right  hand.  Another  is 
ornamented  with  the  rays  of  the  Divine  Majesty  in  silver  gilt, 
set  round  with  crystals  and  beryls.  Another  has  on  its  cover 
a  single  large  beryl,  set  round  on  all  sides  with  crystals." 
This  Roman  work  started  work  of  the  same  kind  in  England, 
and  was  soon  equalled,  if  not  excelled.  The  binding  and  illu- 
mination of  books  soon  became  of  national  importance.  The 
cover  of  the  Lindisfame  Gospels  is  entirely  English  design  and 
work,  and  it  is  only  one  example  out  of  many.  Even  paint- 
ing, perhaps  mosaic,  followed  Benedict  Biscop  from  Home; 
and  Wearmouth,  apse  and  walls,  shone  with  the  precise  ascetic 
figures  of  the  Virgin,  the  apostles  and  prophets,  with  the  stories 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  imagery  of  the  book  of  Revelation. 

This  quiet  monastic  life,  with  its  musical  services,  its  liter- 
ature, its  gold-embroidered  work,  its  rich  ecclesiastical  furni- 
ture, its  books,  is  not  quite  unrecorded  in  English  literature. 
There  are  passages  in  the  poems  of  Cynewulf  which  bring 
portions  of  it  vividly  before  our  eyes.  In  his  riddles  on  the 
sacramental  paten  or  the  chalice  and  the  pyx,  we  are  placed 
in  the  church ;  we  see  the  priest  "  turning  and  changing  the 
golden  ring  (perhaps  the  wafer)  round  and  round ; "  and  the 
people,  "wise  in  spirit,  watching  it  in  mind;  praying  and 
naming  it  the  saviour  of  those  who  do  well ;  also  the  ring  has 
glorious  wounds  in  it  which  speak  aloud  to  men  "  (Riddle  Ix.). 
We  see  the  pyx  of  red  gold  held  up  before  the  congrega- 
tion, and  though  tongueless,  it  spoke  well  and  cried  for  men, 
"  Save  me,  helper  of  souls  ! "  Mysterious  was  its  speech,  its 
charm;  let  men  bethink  them  of  it  (Riddle  xlix.).  Then  we 
are  brought  into  the  monastery.  There,  in  the  cell,  is  the 
book-chest  (Riddle  1.)  "  standing  firm  on  the  ground,  deaf 
itself  and  dumb  and  witless,  that  swallows  things  more  costly 
than  gold."  We  watch  the  "dark  and  swarthy-faced  thegn 
(some  Celtic  noble)  stowing  away  under  its  lid  manuscripts 
that  kings  and  queens  desire."  There,  too,  we  see  the  missal 
or  a  Bible  codex  in  the  library,  and  trace  the  parchment  from 
the  skin  to  its  illumination  and  its  binding.  It  is  "  dipped  in 
water,  set  in  the  sun,  stripped  of  its  hairs,  cut  with  a  knife, 
ground  down  with  cinders,  folded  with  fingers.  Then  the  de- 
light of  the  bird  (the  wing  feather  —  the  pen)  wandered  o'er 
my  dusky  surface  when  it  had  sprinkled  me  with  healing  water 
(this  refers  to  the  illuminations  which  preceded  the  writing). 
Then  the  wing  swallowed  the  dye  of  a  tree  mixed  with  water 


_B  ...  u^^ucB  ojiu  1  myselt  tiolyl 

we  see  the  monk  wonder^tricken  to  find  the  n 
books.  '"Tis  a  marvellous  wyrd,"  he  thinks, 
should  devour  the  speech  of  men,  and  that  th 
dark,  this  robber-guest,  should  be  no  whit  the 

Wheu  we  pass  from  the  arts  as  ministera  of  li 
monasteries,  and  return  to  the  iufluence  of  moi 
literature,  we  find  that  its  Indirect  influence  wa: 
the  variety  and  the  development  of  letters,  Tli 
sion  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  century  mona 
corporate  union  spread  the  literature  of  each  mc 
others.  Books  and  unique  manuscripts  were 
changed  between  connected  monasteries,  and  t 
these  was  part  of  the  employment  of  the  mon 
literary  hacks  at  the  court  of  kings,  That  whic 
one,  it  was  felt,  ought  to  belong  to  all.  Irish  i 
books  from  Ealdhelm  ;  be  himself  sends  his  trei 
fication  to  Aldfrith,  the  King  of  Korthumbria, 
his  Praise  of  Virginity  to  the  learned  nuns  of  Bai 
and  Acca,  Boniface  and  Ecgbei-lit  interchanged -bo 
are  only  two  instances  out  of  a  multitude  whi 
given.  Even  between  the  nunneries  and  schola 
as  we  have  seen,  an  interchange  of  liteniture,  of 
of  criticism. 

Baeda's  friendship  with  Tnimbert  and  Sigfri 
and  Benedict  Biscop,  with  the  men  of  Canterbury 
to  master  the  learning  of  the  Irish,  the  Koman, 
and  the  Canterbury  Schools,  The  account  he 
authorities  he  used  for  his  P^c7p a'"" ■"■"■■"'  "-■■•-—- 
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him  materials  for  the  history  of  the  West  and  South  Saxons 
and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  story  of  Christianity  in  the 
province  of  Mercia  and  among  the  East  Saxons  was  gained 
from  the  brethren  of  Lastingham.  The  writings  and  traditions 
of  "  our  ancestors,"  and  the  relation  of  Abbot  Esius  informed 
him  concerning  the  East  Angles,  and  letters  from  Cunibert, 
Bishop  of  Sidnacester  in  Lincoln,  told  him  of  the  sacerdotal 
succession  in  the  province  of  Lindsey.  All  he  wrote  about 
Cuthbert  was  taken  from  the  records  kept  at  Lindisfarne.  It 
is  plain  there  was  a  literary  intercommimion  over  the  whole  of 
England  at  the  time  of  Baeda,  and  this  was  due  to  the  corpo- 
rate brotherhood  of  the  monasteries. 

Nor  did  this  interchange  of  learning  and  discussion  exist 
only  within  the  bounds  of  England.  One  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages which  Eoman  monasticism  brought  to  literature  was  that 
it  opened  out  communication  with  the  Continent,  and  increased 
thereby  the  means  of  literature.  England  extended  its  arms 
beyond  itself.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  incessant  move- 
ment to  and  fro  of  English  and  Irish  scholars  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
same  century  we  know  from  Baeda  that  the  intercommunion 
between  Gaul  and  England  was  frequent;  "Many  fared,  since 
few  monasteries  were  as  yet  established  among  the  Angles,  to 
the  monasteries  of  the  Gauls,  and  they  also  sent  their  daughters 
to  be  there  instructed ;"  and  the  story  of  the  schools  set  up  by 
Sigeberht  of  East  Anglia  on  the  model  of  those  he  had  seen  in 
Gaul,  goes  to  prove  this  intercommunion.  This  was  still  fur- 
ther developed  when  the  voyaging  to  Rome  through  Gaul 
began.  Ireland  then  and  Gaul,  two  different  nations  of  dis- 
tinct t3rpes,  added  at  least  some  of  their  elements  to  the  rise 
of  literature  in  England,  and  did  this  through  monasticism. 
Then  also,  through  the  same  channel,  the  mighty  influence  of 
Rome — so  many  traces  of  whose  ancient  greatness  the  English 
saw  in  their  own  land  with  awe  and  curiosity — bore  not  only 
on  the  bishops  who  felt  themselves  in  union  with  a  greater 
tradition  than  that  of  their  own  nation,  and  members  of  a 
universal  power;  but  also  on  the  whole  crowd  of  English 
clergy,  secular  and  regular ;  on  the  women  of  rank  and  the  nuns 
who  cared  for  letters ;  on  the  kings  and  nobles,  who,  weary 
of  war  and  turmoil,  sought  the  monastic  shades  in  England  or 
in  Rome. 

This  communication  with  the  Continent,  with  the  new  ideas 
it  brought  into  all  the  spheres  of  intellectual  labour,  was  largely 
increased  by  the  craze  for  pilgrimage  which  seized  on  England. 
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Kings  shared  in  it;  Caedwalla,  Coenred,  the  East  Saxon  Off% 
Iiie  and   others  took  their   journey  to  Rome.     "Noble 
ignoble,"  says  Baeda,  "laymea  and  clerics,  men  and  womeOfV 
outdid  one  another"  in  eagerness.     Through  Giiul,  over  then 
Alps,  down  through  Italy,  and  over  divers  patlis  and  provinceaffl 
the  pilgrims  went,  enlarging  that  knowledge  and  quiuknes!)  oCl 
reception  which  give  men  interest  in  literature  and  desire  taM 
make  it;  seeing  men  and  cities  different  from  their  own,  hai  " 
adventures,  touching   many  divers  peoples  and  manners, 
coming  conscious  of  a  laiger  world — tilings  which  add  new^ 
materials  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts,  whicli  are  the  roots  fl 
literature.    The  English  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  undei 
Willibrord  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  under  Boni-^ 
face  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  oouverted  Friesland  and 
Germany,  brought  Englishmen  into  touch  with  folk  related  to 
themselves,  re-animated  and  strengthened  in  this  way  their 
original  temper  of  soul ;  and  carried  the  fresh  rough  impulse 
and  the  new  iuterestB  of  t^e  Franks  into  England. 

The  conversion  of  Friosland  and  the  Saxon  realms  by  Eng- 
lishmen ha^l,  it  is  believeil,  a  miich  larger  influrnce  on  our  lit- 
erature than  was  till  lately  sus[H'i-ti'd,  and  there  are  theories 
which  connect  ijortions  of  tlii'  "  ('at'diium  poems  "with  old 
Saxony.  The  closer  bond  with  tlio  Ffuiiks  which  arose  from 
Charles  Martcl's  sympathy  wiili  tlio  mission  work  of  Honiface 
continued  after  his  death,  iiml  tlu'  liti'niiy  riMiiiectioiis  between 
England  and  the  great  kiii^nlmu  wliieh  was  growing  into  the 
empire  became  extensive  ami  iiii[K)itant.  Tliis  wus  one  reason 
of  the  far-reaching  infinenee  of  llie  S<'][(i<il  of  York.  Nor 
must  we  forget,  thimgh  it  is  not  diiectly  coimected  with 
moiiastieisiii,  that  Cliai'les  the  Great  was  in  constant  corre- 
spondence with  Kuglish  kings  and  with  the  seat  of  learning  in 
York,  at  a  time  when  he  was  collecting  into  a  series,  now 
unfortunately  lost,  the  old  war-siigas  and  the  adventurous 
tales  of  the  Germanic  nations. 

Monasticisni,  out  of  whii-h  many  of  these  missions  grew, 
and  in  extending  ivhich  ntany  of  them  ended,  was  thus  one  of 
the  roots  of  the  closer  connection  of  England  with  Rome, 
Germany,  and  Gaul;  and  this  connection  added  uo  slight 
impulse  in  various  ways  to  the  literary  development  of  Eng- 
land in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this 
iinjiulse  tended  to  weaken  or  to  destroy  vernacular  literature, 
and  to  i-eplaee  it  by  Latin;  and  it  was  cliaracteristie  of  the 
national  genius  «{  .■EltVed  tliiit  he  felt  this  misfortune,  and 
Strove  to  remedy  it.     It  was  still  more  unfortunate,  if  anything 
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in  history  can  be  called  unfortunate,  that  just  as  England 
reached  this  point,  and  under  the  supremacy  of  Ecgberht 
might  have  won  the  peace  which  literature  requires  for  her 
steady  growth,  the  Danes  broke  in  and  swept  away  a  harvest 
which  might  have  ripened  to  a  full  ear. 


CHAPTER  Sm 

THE  KtSE   OF    LITERATURE 

Wesaex  and  Merda 

The   previous  chapters  have  discussed  the  way  of  life  of 

the  English  su  ii\x  as  it  is  represented  in  their  literature  before 
800.  A  good  deal  of  their  poetry  has  beeo  used  in  illnstration, 
and  ha.s  left,  I  trust,  on  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  tliis  book, 
a  distinct  impression  of  their  manner  of  thongfat  when  under 
those  manifold  emotions  receivpd  from  man  and  iiatitre  the 
shaping  of  which  in  musiciil  words,  when  it  is  done  lawfully 
and  beautifully,  is  poetry. 

These  discussions  h;ive  been  general,  and  the  quotations 
taken  from  poems  which  were  written  as  far  as  we  know  dur- 
ing the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  It  will  be  fitting  now, 
even  at  tlie  risk  of  some  r('[K'tition,  to  give  a  clear  account,  in 
order,  of  the  rising  of  literature  in  our  land  after  the  coming 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  idrcumstanees  which  surrounded  and 
influenced  its  youth.  This  naturally  falls  into  two  distinct 
parts — literature  in  the  South  and  literature  in  the  North. 
The  former  may  be  more  briefly  dismissed  than  the  latter.  It 
rose  rapidly  with  the  ari'ival  at  Canterbury  of  Theodore  and 
Haj^lrian  ;  it  decayed  as  rapidly  after  the  death  of  Ealdhelm  in 
709.  Moreover,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  Enijilish  literature. 
What  remains  to  us  is  wholly  Latin,  and  might  lie  left  alto- 
gether aside  in  this  history  were  it  not  that  it  has  a  certain 
bearing  on  the  vernacular  literature  of  Northumbria.  In  the 
North,  on  the  contrary,  our  chief  interest  is  in  the  vernacular 
poetry,  and  it  ran,  we  may  roughly  say,  a  course  of  a  hundred 
years.  Caedmon  began  to  write  about  the  year  670,  one  year 
later  than  the  coming  of  Theotlore  to  Canterbury.  The  prob- 
able (late  of  Cynewulf's  last  poem  lies  somewhere  between 
770  and  700. 

Tlie  two  literatures  then  began  together,  but  their  course 
was  very  different.  Tlie  vernacular  literature  of  the  North 
234 
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grew  into  a  flourishing  manhood ;  the  Latin  literature  of  the 
South  perished  in  its  youth.  Literature  in  the  South  was  an 
exotic,  and  it  died  because  it  was  an  alien.  Literature  in  the 
North  was  of  native  growth ;  and  it  died  from  an  alien  blow. 
Its  murderers  were  the  Danes.  In  the  ninth  century,  then, 
literature,  north  and  south,  had  perished.  The  time  came 
when  below  and  above  the  Humber  England's  voice  was  as 
silent  as  the  grave.  Then  the  South  again  took  up  the  pen  it 
had  dropped,  and  ^Elfred  restored  not  only  the  native,  but  the 
Latin  literature  of  England.  As  yet,  however,  the  time  of 
iElfred  is  far  away,  and  I  turn  to  the  history  of  literature  in 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  from  the  coming  of  Augustine  to  its 
silence  —  from  597  to  the  death  (if  I  have  to  choose  a  date) 
of  iEthelhard  of  Canterbury  in  805.  After  that  I  shall  tell 
the  history,  in  order,  of  Northumbrian  literature  till  its  over- 
throw by  the  Danes. 

The  books  Augustine  brought  to  England  were  a  Bible  in 
two  volumes,  a  Testament,  a  Psalter,  an  exposition  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  a  book  of  martyrs  and  some  apocryphal 
lives  of  the  Apostles.  Fresh  books  arrived  in  601,  and  it  is 
said  that  two  of  these  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  still  exist  —  one  at 
Corpus,  Cambridge,  the  other  at  the  Bodleian.^  Shortly  after 
the  baptism  of  10,000  (?)  persons  in  the  Swale  on  Christmas 
Day  597,  the  place  where  the  cathedral  rose  was  occupied, 
and  the  abbey  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (St.  Augustine's)  was 
founded.  It  became  the  seat  of  the  first  learning  and  literature 
that  Eome  carried  to  this  land,  and  the  books  Augustine 
brought  over  were  enshrined  in  it.  The  first  library  was 
begun,  and  with  it  the  first  schools.  We  cannot,  however, 
say  for  certain  that  the  Latin  Mission  at  once  founded  schools 
in  Kent,  though  Baeda  says,  speaking  of  thirty  years  later, 
that  the  wish  of  Sigeberht  to  have  schools  in  East  Anglia,  such 
as  he  had  seen  in  Gaul,  was  carried  into  effect  by  Bishop 
Felix,  after  the  pattern  of  the  schools  in  Kent.  What  is  inter- 
esting is  a  conjecture  of  Earle's  that  there  may  have  been 
Roman  schools  of  grammar  still  existing  in  Canterbury  when 
Augustine  arrived.     If  Canterbury  was  not  wholly  destroyed 

1  If  the  iUuminated  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  Latin  now  in  C.C.  Collej^e  be  In 
reality  that  sent  by  Gregory  to  An^stine,  as  W^anley  thought,  it  is  a  great 
treasure.  Professor  V^estwood  thinks  that  the  drawings  are  the  oldest  remains 
of  Roman  pictorial  art  in  this  country,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  fourth 
century  MS.  at  Vienna,  the  oldest  he  can  discover  anywhere. 

The  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Bodleian,  which  Westwood  also  declares  is 
one  of  the  oldest  Roman  MSS.  in  this  country,  is  rubricated,  but  is  without 
miniatures. 
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by  the  invaders,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Romao  schools 
miiy  liave  been  8|>ared. 

It  is  still  mure  intei'estiiig  to  know  that  not  long  after 
Augustine  came,  in  5a7,  the  Witan  was  held  wbich  enacted 
the  first  code  of  ancient  Ia,ws  that  wo  possess  writteii  in  our 
mytlier  tongue.  The  title  of  this  code  runs  thus:  "This  be 
the  iltjoius  that  vGthelbriht,  King,  ordiiiued  in  Augustine's 
days."  They  were  written  in  Roman  letters,  and  this  is  what 
Baed.i  means  when  he  says  that  they  were  "according  to  the 
Roman  precedent"  (Juxta  exevipUi  Romaiu/nim).  They  are 
the  tirst  piece  of  written  English  of  which  we  hear.'  We  do 
not,  however,  possess  them  in  the  original  Kentish  dialect,  but 
in  a  West  Saxon  translation,  and  in  a  register  that  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century.  This  Kentish  dialect'  is,  then,  the  first 
vehicle  of  English  prose,  and  the  schools  of  Kent  were  the 
rude  era^lle  ot  English  learning.  However,  there  was  very 
little  care  for  English.  All  the  archbiBhops  up  to  the  death 
of  Honoring  in  653  were  Italian ;  and  neither  undeietood  tiis 
English  character  nor  could  synipathise  with  any  vernacular 
poetry.  A  certain  amount  of  Art  was,  however,  introduced  in 
these  first  fifty  years.  Architecture,  after  tlie  Roman  model, 
began,  Canterbury  Cathi'dral  was  built  of  stone,  in  imitation 
of  the  B.isilica  of  St.  I'eter,  and  llonorins  introduced  the 
Roman  music.  He  was  succeeded  by  Frithona  (Dens  Uedit), 
an  Englishman,  after  whose  death  no  archbishop  was  elected 
for  four  yeai-s.  Then  the  eh'ction  was  |iut  into  the  hands  of 
Pope  Vitiilian.  who  sent  Theoilore  of  Tarsus,  and  Hadrian,  an 
African  monk  of  the  Nisiiiaii  nmna.'iterv,  the  first  as  archbishop, 
the  Hpcoiiil  as  his  de,ic(in,  to  Eii!,'land.  Itnth  were  admirable 
scholars,  and  with  them  left  an  English  scholar  then  staying 

'  In  fiT.I  llip  npil  Konlish  pnHe  .iiipearf-i.  "  Illnllihacre  nud  EBdric,  klQK* 
of  Mif  1111-11  iif  K.-m,  I'll  111  p;;<mI  tli.'  liiws  lliHr  |iriMl<-ii'-s<>rs  liail  marie."  etc.;  Hnd 
in  IMi  Kini;  VVitUre.l  {m\~~'ib)  te  inUiI<-tla  •■iiiiiiin  Ciiiilieiira—"  skI  forth  mon 
dimmi." 

'  [t  i«  iIi"iil:1i'  lliiii  iIk-  R|>iiinl  Rlosnnry  l>oitt  n']>reM-nls  Ihc  KpntiBh  dinlert. 
Il  is  of  ilnMiiiilli  iNiiiiirv;  itn  F.HKlisli-ljitin  Dlrtliinnry.  Tlicn.' are  also  »lx 
iliH-niiK'iit-;  of  till-  llr<.I  liHl'f  nf  tlin  nititli  I'pntiirv  wliii'li  arc  wrltU'D  In  this  dii- 
In-I  (('<»]<'X  lli|il.  '."Jl,  '."JS.  'iL".!,  •i'A\.  '^Vy.  :2;W.— Kcniblul.  TIktii  is,  ton,  % 
rwilfiT.  n-itli  Hcliiw.  niiw  !<nppi<Hrd  t"  Ix'aKi'TitiKli  );1ii!».  Th>' PnliPojnniihU'ai 
SH-i..|v  rii<i-Ian-s  lliat  thix  l*siili.-r  is  ot  tlie  yrnr  7(K),  iiiid  llii-  ti\i<t»  l«tc  ill  the 
iiiiitli  iir  !il  lhii  iH-wltitilnir  <.f  thn  ti-iitli  i^-ndirv.  Profi'ssi.i-  WcstiriHiil  palled  it 
tlir  INiiltTxf  St.  Aiii;n8tinc  II  Isiiliiiiilvwriltcii  in  Kni;1»ii'<  nnil  not  in  Hnme, 
anil  is  sKiiii'timi-H  rnllcd  the  fiirtfeii  Piuilur.  II.  Ik  wiirlii  niillv  to  rerord  tlipse 
n-iniiiiM  'if  thH  Kcnli.")!  iKnWI.  Ixi-iiusi-  -  from  thisilinWl  Ihi>  West  Sninn  WM 
ili>vi'tii|>i'i1 :  ill  otliiT  words,  it  is  tlip  pnrlieKt  form  ot  liinl  imixrial  dinlevt  in 
wliiili  til''  un-iil  luslv  of  I'Xtant  (H.l  Enclish  lili-r;ilniv  Is  iirrsi'ri-pii.  Nevertbe- 
li'^'s.  ilx'  Ki-nlish  'lid  nut  ri|i'-ti  into  llit>  imitiir<-r  nnllimis  of  tlie  WpsI  Saxon 
iii:ilivi  iviilioiii  tlio  iiiierTi-miun  "I  a  tliird  dlalcet,  eu.:  etc."  —  Eatle,  A.S. 
Lilrriiture,  p.  yl. 
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in  Rome,  Benedict  Biscop.  In  May  669  Theodore  was  en- 
throned at  Canterbury.  Immediately  after  his  enthronement 
he  visited  the  English  kingdoms,  and  he  began  to  make  English 
the  tongue  of  Christianity  by  commanding  that  every  father 
should  take  care  that  his  children  be  taught  to  say  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord^s  Prayer  in  the  vulgar  tongue.*  At  the  same 
time  he  took  possession  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery,  made  it 
a  school  of  learning,  and  set  over  it,  till  Hadrian's  arrival  in 
671,  Benedict  Biscop.  When  Hadrian  came,  Theodore  deter- 
mined to  make  the  English  clergy  a  body  of  scholars.  Day  by 
day  a  greater  number  of  disciples  gathered  into  Canterbury 
from  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  "  Streams  of  knowledge," 
says  Baeda,  "daily  flowed  from  Theodore  and  Hadrian  to 
water  the  hearts  of  their  hearers."  This  was  the  true  begin- 
ning of  literature  in  the  south  of  England. 

There  were  classes  for  ecclesiastical  music,  arithmetic,  and 
astronomy  ;  for  caligraphy  and  illuminating  books  ;  for  medi- 
cal subjects,  for  composition,  especially  for  the  making  of 
Latin  verse.  Greek  and  Hebrew  formed  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion ;  the  Latin  writers  were  read.  Rhetoric,  theology,  and  the 
related  subjects  were  taught ;  and  Theodore's  reputation  for 
ecclesiastical  learning  and  canon  law  extended  over  Europe. 
Some  record  of  this  learning  soon  appeared,  and  was  stored  in 
the  library.  This  was  the  Penitential  of  Theodore,  drawn  up 
by  some  priest  from  Theodore's  oral  answers  to  questions  con- 
cerning discipline;  the  first  book  of  the  kind  published  by 
authority  in  the  Western  Church,  and  "  the  foundation,"  Hook 
says,  "of  all  the  other  *libelli  penitentiales '  in  England."  Thus 
Canterbury  became  not  only  a  centre  of  scholarship  but  a  pro- 
ducer of  books ;  and  from  this  time  there  was  no  need  to  seek 
for  learned  foreigners  to  fill  the  bishops'  chairs  in  the  English 
kingdoms,  or  to  instruct  the  people.  The  land  had  its  own 
scholars,  and  soon  taught  its  teachers. 

Brihtwald,  the  next  archbishop,  is  only  interesting  to  us 
because  he  studied  his  own  tongue.  "He  was  a  man,"  says 
Baeda,  "whose  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon 
learning  and  language  was  manifold  and  thorough."  Tatwine, 
who  succeeded  him  in  731,  was  a  scholar  of  Theodore,  and  was 
"splendidly  versed  in  Holy  writ."     A  few  cenigmata  in  Latin 

1  Nor  do  I  like  to  omit,  as  having  some  relation  at  least  to  English  literature, 
the  Ten  Articles  which  Tlieodore  drew  up  for  signature  hy  the  bishops  at  the 
Council  of  Hertford  in  073.  This  is  "  the  first  constitutional  measure  of  the 
collective  English  race :  no  act  of  secular  legislation  can  be  produced  parallel 
to  it  before  the  reign  of  iElfred  or  rather  of  his  son  Edward.'*  —  Stubbs*  Diet, 
Christ.  Bioy,,  Art.  Theodorus. 
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versp  f;7(ist  under  his  name,  and  it  is  said  that  he,  llkn  Eald- 
hcliii,  wrote  some  poems  in  Anglo-Saxoa  Daniel,  who  assisted 
at  Tatwiue's  eonsecration,  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  705-744, 
was  perhaps  the  most  learned  hisliop  of  this  time.  He  helped 
Baed;i  in  the  Eceleuaaticai  History;  he  was  closely  bound  up 
with  Boniface,  and  corresponded  with  him;  and  the  growth  of 
the  missions  and  of  the  West  Saxon  Church  and  schools  was 
largely  indebted  to  his  work.  But  the  scholar  of  the  Cantpr- 
bury  school  who  gathered  into  himself  all  the  learning  of  the 
time  was  Ealdhelm. 

He  was  bom  abont  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
was  related  to  the  royal  family  of  Wessex.  Being  esci ted  from 
his  youth  by  the  new  learning,  he  joined  himself  to  a  school 
which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  his  native  province.  A  wan- 
dering Scot,  one  of  the  numerous  scholars  who  in  that  age 
passed  to  and  fro  between  England  and  Ireland,'  Mailduf  \ty 
name,  set  up  a  hermitage  near  the  castle,  called  in  Saxon  Inge!- 
borne  Castle,  built  by  Dunwallo  Uulmutius,  aot  far  from  the 
royal  seat  of  Brokeuborough.  The  folk  in  the  castle  gave  him 
leave  to  build  a  hut,  and  he  set  up  a  school  in  it.  This  infor- 
mation, which  may  be  authentic,  is  in  a  history  of  Malmesbnry 
ascribed  to  William  of  Malmesbnry,  but  which  is  not  extant. 
Leland  quotes  it;  l>ut  Stahbs  says  that  we  may  infer  from  the 
mention  of  Dunwallo  Mulniutiiis  that  the  account  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  From  William  of  Malmes- 
bury's  acknowledgeil  writings  we  understand  that  Ealdhelm 
received  his  monastic  habit  at  Malmesbnry,  and  that  there 
was  a  Mailduf,  a  Scot  and  hermit,  who  taught  a  school,  and 
set  up  a  small  basilica.  After  a  time,  scholars  crowded  round 
him  so  eagerly,  that  the  hut  became  the  kernel  of  a  monas- 
tery, and  Ealdhelm  who  had  tanght  there  for  many  years 
was  made,  after  Maildufs  deatli,  the  Abbot  of  Walmesbury 
(Maildulfi  Burgiis). 

He  had  been  a  student  at  Canterbury  with  Theodore;  with 
Hadrian  whom  he  loved  and  honoured  to  the  end.  "My 
Father,"  he  writes,  "most  beloved,  venerable  teacher  of  my 
rude  infancy,  1  embrace  yon  with  a  rush  of  pure  tenderness ; 

1  In  one  o(  Ealdhi-lm's  lellors.  writti'n 
of  sliidy.  bail  r.'luriK-d  Inmi  -ilarknixl 

of  Kuylish  Riiid^iits  who  liU^  Hiii>lp  ri,* .__.  _.., 

land  aiiil  In-lauil  that  lliey  niljilit  diuiiver  in  Irelnnd  Ihv  itevrets  of  leaming 
■'  as  ir  thnre  were  uo  innMiTH  in  EnuUrid  of  Greek  and  Lutin  who  could  unfi.Ic 
to  lliein  til*-  pmblBtiiB  of  fhp  ci-lKslinl  Hlirnrv."'  Then  he  descrilies  with  Tieoni 
the  <.'ani<rrbiin-  Kr\u«A».  nn<t  the  Imn.is  of  [rfMi  disrlules  who  used  lo  tinck  ronnc 
Tli^.-lnre,  Ther"  «;i!i  ih.ii  :i<i.ii-mnt  imen-lianKe  al  (his  time  in  the  South 
H3  there  was  also  \a  the  A'orth,  ol  English  and  Irish  learning. 
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I  long  to  see  you  again,"  The  heart  of  Ealdhelm,  below  his 
pedantry,  was  so  eager  and  natural  that  he  won  the  love  he 
gave.  When  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Sherborne  he  wished 
his  monks  at  Malmesbury  to  elect  a  new  abbot.  "  While  you 
live,"  they  answered,  "  we  desire  to  live  with  you  and  under 
your  rule."  It  is  said  that  when  he  returned  from  his  voyages, 
not  only  did  his  monks  meet  him  with  hymns  and  songs  and 
censers,  but  a  crowd  of  the  people  danced  before  him  with  joy 
and  gestures  of  delight.  He  possessed  the  sense  of  honour 
which  was  the  natural  heritage  of  his  war-like  race.  In  a 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  Wilfrid  he  recalls  the  ancient  devotion 
of  thegn  to  chief,  and  challenges  them  to  be  as  faithful  to 
their  head,  as  a  warrior  was  to  his  lord.  "What,"  he  cries, 
"  would  be  said  of  laymen  who  should  abandon  in  his  misfor- 
tune the  master  they  served  in  good  fortune ;  what  of  those 
who  loved  peace  at  home  rather  than  exile  with  their  prince  ?  " 
He  travelled  continually  through  his  diocese,  preaching  by 
day  and  night,  and  he  died  (709),  on  one  of  his  journeys,  in  a 
Somersetshire  village  called  Dulting  near  a  church  of  wood 
which  he  was  building.  He  set  up  monasteries,  two  especially, 
at  Bradford  on  the  Avon  and  at  Frome ;  ^  and  he  advised  Ine 
when  that  King  undertook  the  restoration  of  Glastonbury. 
When  he  was  made  Bishop  of  the  western  division  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Wessex  he  carried  still  farther,  in  conjunction  with 
Bishop  Daniel,  his  educational  work,  filling  Dorset  and  Somer- 
set with  monastic  schools,  and  training,  we  may  well  think, 
men  like  Boniface  and  his  comrades  for  their  missionary  work. 
He  was  an  architect  as  well  as  a  preacher,  and  when  the 
Norman  architects  saw  his  churches  at  Sherborne  and  Malmes- 
bury, they  owned  their  excellence  and  left  them  standing. 
Other  arts  were  also  his.  If  we  may  trust  Faricius,  he 
played  on  all  kinds  of  instruments  —  as  eager  a  musician  as 
Dunstan.  He  is  the  first  Englishman  whose  literary  writings 
remain  to  us,  and  whose  classical  knowledge  was  famous.  He 
wrote  Latin  verse  with  ease,  and  boasted  that  he  was  the  first 
of  his  race  who  studied  the  Latin  metres.  He  wrote  a  long 
treatise  on  Latin  Prosody,  and  he  showed  what  he  could  do  in 
this  way  by  the  treatment  in  Latin  hexameters  of  the  stories 
told  in  his  prose  treatise  De  laudihus  Virginitatis.     He  knew 

1  Sherborne,  where  his  See  was  afterwards  fixed,  and  Wareham,  near  Poole, 
were  probably  founded  by  him.  We  may  fanc^  him  wandering  down  from 
Wareham  to  look  on  the  sea  from  that  headland  in  Dorsetshire  which  first  bore 
his  name  (St.  Ealdhelm's  Head),  but  which,  overlaid  with  the  name  of  an  elder 
saint,  is  now  St.  Alban's  Head. 
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anil  quoted  Horace,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence,  and 
others  which  might  aeeoi  stritnge  to  his  monkish  habit.  He 
rciid,  according  t-o  hia  biographers,  the  Old  Testamont  id 
Hebrew;  he  spoke  Greek;  he  taught  the  usual  course  of 
learning  and  it  is  supposed  he  wrote  on  Roman  Law.  Among 
these  severer  studies,  lie  played  at  making  riddles  in  the 
manner  of  Syinphoslus,  and  as  these  riddles  went  to  the  North 
with  his  treatise  on  Prosody,  they  gave  afterwards  to  Cynewulf 
the  impulse  to  compose  similar  enigmas,  The  Aciroius  to 
whom  he  sent  this  treatise  was  Aldl'rith,  King  of  Northumbria, 
a  friend  of  his  boyhood,  whom  he  bega  with  gn^at  natv«ti  to 
read  through  the  whole  of  his  book.  "It  would  bo  absurd," 
he  says,  "if  you  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  chow  and  rc-«hew 
that  which  I  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  grind  and  knead 
for  you."  I  doubt  whether  Aldfrith  took  the  trouble,  for  the 
style,  like  that  of  all  Ealdhelm's  work,  is  alwuys  fantastic, 
pompous  and  full  of  rhetorical  tricks.  He  writes  Latin  as 
Lyly  wrote  English  in  his  Eitpkues,  and  his  fancifuluess  often 
degenerates  into  a  fastidious  pedantry.  He  is  keen  and  gay, 
but  without  humour.  Perhaps  no  better  specimen  of  his  "  pre- 
cious "  way  of  writing  can  be  given  than  his  letter  about  The- 
odore and  his  IrJsli  si;holar.i,  the  whole  of  which  is  written  to 
display  his  game.some  and  alliterative  use  of  Latin.  "Graeci 
involute,  Komani  si>lendide,  Angli  pompatice  dictare  Solent," 
says  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Eahihelm,  he  thinks,  did 
well  in  all  these  styles.  Amid  tliis  liteniry  play  he  knew  how 
to  be  an  ascetic,  as  rigid  and  stern  with  himself  as  the  Benedict 
whom  he  so  much  admired.  The  man  we  see  reading  Virgil 
and  Terence  in  Ills  cell,  or  writing  a  letter  of  alliterative  Latin 
irose  for  his  own  entertainment,  or  making  a  riddle,  is  seen  a  few 
lOurs  after,  at  least  in  the  pages  of  William  of  Malmesbury, 
standing  up  to  his  neek  in  a  well  near  the  monastery,  and 
reciting,  in  tliis  primitive  manner,  on  a  wintry  night,  the 
Psalms  of  the  Day.  But  that  which  makes  us  most  happy 
to  think  of,  is  that  he  did  not  neglect  the  songs  of  his  native 
tongue.'  There  is  a  well-known  story  told  of  him,  how,  as  he 
went  from  town  to  town,  and  found  that  the  buyers  and  sellers 
at  the  fairs  did  not  come  to  church,  lie  used,  like  a  gleeman, 
to  stand  on  the  bridge  or  in  the  public  way  and  sing  songs  to 
them  in  the  Knglish  tongue,  and  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
s])eech  lead  them  to  come  with  liim  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
These  songs  which  he  had  composed  for  the  people  lasted  when 
his  Latin  work  had  passed  from  remembrance.     Alfred  had 

'  Bishop  rttiiblis  o.ill.'J  1I11.-U1  li'jrnns. 
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one,  it  seems,  in  his  handbook,  a  carmen  trivicUe,  as  vain  a  song, 
perhaps  as  heathen  a  legend,  as  Duns  tan  sang  to  his  harp  when 
he  was  a  youth.  Nor  did  the  song  die.  Malmesbury  says, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  that  it  was  still  commonly  sung  in 
England  —  quod  adhuc  vulgo  cantUalur, 

The  variety  and  the  contrasts  in  Ealdhelm  were  the  result 
of  an  active  intelligence,  half  intoxicated  by  the  new  wine 
of  literature.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  his  false  taste  in 
style,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  impulse  he  gave  to  literary 
activity  and  education  in  all  directions.  He  had  correspon- 
dence with  Ireland,  with  Gaul,  with  Rome ;  Northumbria  was 
influenced  by  his  writings;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the 
schism  between  the  British  and  English  Church  to  Grerontius, 
King  of  the  Damnonian  Britons,  which  converted  that  King 
and  his  folk  to  the  Roman  usage  concerning  Easter.  Among 
his  many  distractions  he  did  not  neglect  the  education  of  the 
more  delightful  sex.  Osgitha,  whom  he  urges  to  a  deeper 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  his  "  most  beloved  sister."  "  Most 
beloved"  is  not  enough  to  express  his  affection.  "Vale," 
he  says  in  an  outburst  of  tenderness,  "  decies  dilectissima,  imo 
centies  et  millies."  To  Hildelida,  Abbess  of  Barking,  he 
dedicated  his  Praises  of  Virginity,  and  with  her  he  names,  as 
bound  to  him  by  intimate  friendship,  Aldgida  and  Scholastica, 
Hidburga  and  Burngida,  Eulalia  and  others.  These  knew,  it 
seems,  the  classic  poets  ;  he  quotes  to  them  Ovid  and  Virgil, 
and  bids  them  farewell  with  his  own  brightness  and  affection  : 
"  Valete,  o  flores  ecclesiae,  sorores  monasticae,  alumnae  scholas- 
ticae,  Christi  margaritae,  paradisi  gemmae,  et  coelestis  Patriae 
participes.  Amen."  This  is,  indeed,  to  make  learning  charm- 
ing, and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  he  did  so  much  for  contem- 
porary, and  so  little  for  after  learning. 

When  he  died  in  709  this  literary  life  was  in  full  stream. 
Not  of  it,  but  still,  as  we  look  back,  not  apart  from  it,  was  one 
ancient  monument  of  English  thought  made  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Ealdhelm^s  faithful  friend,  Ine,  King  of  Wessex. 
This  is  the  Laws  of  Ine,  the  oldest  West  Saxon  laws.  Their 
date  is  about  690,  and  we  have  them  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Laws  of  Alfred}  They  have  this  much  literary  interest,  that 
as  "  the  foundation  of  the  Laws  of  Wessex,  they  were  also  the 
foundation  of  the  Laws  of  all  England."  I  quote  one  of  them 
(taking  Earle's  translation,  A.-S.  Lit -p.  153),  because  it  seems 
to  skirt  the  edge  of  literature.     It  quotes  two  proverbs :  "  In 

1  This  noble  parchment  of  the  Laws  of  ^Elf  red  is,  along  with  the  oldest  Saxon 
Chronicle,  in  Benet  College  (Corpus  Christi),  Cambridge. 
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c.aso  iiiiy  one  burn  a  tree  in  a  wood,  and  it  come  to  liglit  who 
diii  it,  let  him  pay  the  full  penalty  ajjd  give  sixty  shilUogs, 
bpcauae  Jire  is  a  thief.  If  one  fell  in  a  wood  ever  so  UEiny 
trees,  and  it  be  found  out  afterwards,  let  him  pay  for  three 
trees,  each  with  thirty  shillings.  He  is  not  required  to  pay 
for  more  of  tlieni,  however  mauy  they  might  be,  becav^e  the  axe 
is  a  reporter  and  not  a  thief."  ' 

With  Ealdheltn  as  Ine's  friend  and  kinsman,  and  as  co-worker 
with  Bishop  Daniel,  we  may  fairly  think  that  learning  grew 
in  Wesaex,  and  extended  with  the  extension  of  the  kingdooi. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  Ine  was  especially  active  in  eatab- 
lisiiiii};  iLKinasteriea  and  in  the  work  of  education.  He  found 
at  Uliistuiibuiy  the  ancient  church  of  wood,  enriched  it  with 
trp[isuri.'s,  and  set  up  close  beside  it  a  church  of  stone  which 
Duiistan  rebuilt.  It  is  the  sole  British  cliurch  in  England 
"  wliipli  passed  on  unhurt  into  the  hands  of  the  Englishmau." * 
He  took  part  in  the  founding  of  Malmesbury  and  endowing  of 
Abinc^ilon.  SJierbotna  and  Btadfurd,  Wimbome,  Ifursling, 
Tisbury,  Walthani,  Frome,  rose  under  his  care,  and  he  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  Wells.  There  is  also  a  tra- 
dition which  at  least  illuRtrates  his  reputation,  that  he,  rather 
than  OfTa,  set  up  the  Saxon  quarter  at  Konie.  Meanwhile 
some  light  is  thrown  on  tlie  continuance  of  literary  activity  in 
the  South  by  tlie  things  already  told  concerning  the  assistance 
given  to  Ifaeda  in  his  history  by  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the 
south  of  England. 

Incessant  wars  followed  the  departure  of  Ine  to  Rome. 
WessfX  fell  under  the  rule  of  Meruia  iu  ,-Ethelheard's  reign ; 
but  his  suuiiefifii)r  (.'iithred  recovered  the  liberty  of  Wesses  at 
the  battle  of  linrford.  I  ni.-ntioii  tliis  buttle  Iwcause  it  has  a 
certain  relation  to  literiiturc.  In  it  ,'Etlielhuu,  the  Pmud 
Aldeniiau.  was  the  stan<iard  bearer  of  Ciitlired.  He  bore  the 
Itragon  of  W'e.^^sex  in  the  van,  and  liis  bravery  decided  the 
tight.     The  account  given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  part  of 

>  Thpsp  lanrs  iirnvlilc  Inrtlic  nc^  Wclsli  population  ailded  to  the  West  SiucoD 
realm  liy  tlit^  cuii(|iiriit»  <ir  Ine.  Ine  liiul  trot  as  larnaTaunlon,  whioh  lie  loundeil 
an  II  bcinliT  tiirtTcHS.  aiui  Rxftirr  may  Lave,  eltlier  liefure  or  not  Iudk  after, 
lircimie  nn  Eiif;l>»l'  iKiHse»<li>ii<  At  wlialever  ilale  It  heraiue  EUKliab,  it  did  not 
o'iiw  also  to  Im  WhIhIi.  It  wiM  ilividud  iiilo  an  Enfilisli  and  a  Welsh  city.  It 
UlilcinKHKain  to  draw  alleiilloii  to  this  minKlingof  the  EnKllidi  and  Welsli  here 
ill  the  Hviith,  anon  thi>  Man'h,aiid  in  IhoNiirth.  There  must  have  been  an  Inter- 
chniiae  of  poetry,  an  hiHiieiiee  of  Wplsh  on  EnKllsh  verse,  o(  EiiRlish  on  Welsh. 
Till-  'livision  of  thu  tiro  racw,  imder  Ine  anil  liis  sucttesnoTS.  Iiad  ceased  to  eiist 
in  llic  days  of  j^lfml.  "So  dlNlini'tlon  is  made  between  them  in  iEIIred's  laws. 
The  Welsh  were  tlii^n  alisorhtit  into  the  Euglisli. 

"  Freeman,  Englith  TuKiis,  p.  iS. 
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which  I  quote,  is  probably  drawn  from  the  ancient  song  made 
after  the  victory. 

"  The  armies  being  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and,  rushing 
forward,  ^Ethelhun,  who  led  the  West  Saxons,  bearing  the 
royal  standard,  a  golden  dragon,  pierced  through  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this,  a  shout  arose,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cuthred  being  much  encouraged,  battle  was  joined 
on  both  sides.  Then  the  thunder  of  war,  the  clash  of  arms, 
the  clang  of  blows,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  resounded 
terribly,  and  a  desperate  and  most  decisive  battle  began.  .  .  . 
The  arrogance  of  their  pride  sustained  the  Mercians,  the  fear 
of  slavery  kindled  the  courage  of  the  men  of  Wessex.  But 
wherever  ^Ethelhun  fell  on  the  enemy's  ranks  he  cleared  a 
way  before  him,  his  tremendous  battle-axe  cleaving,  swift  as 
lightning,  both  arms  and  limbs.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
the  brave  king  of  Mercia  turned,  the  enemy  were  slaughtered, 
for  his  invincible  sword  rent  armour  as  if  it  were  a  vestment, 
and  bones  as  if  they  were  flesh.  When,  therefore,  it  happened 
that  the  King  and  the  chief  met  each  other,  it  was  as  when 
two  flres  from  opposite  quarters  consume  all  that  opposes 
them.'' 

Cynewulf  replaced  Sigeberht  who  at  first  succeeded  Cuthred 
in  755,  and  Cynewulf  is  also  bound  up  with  literature.  The 
account  of  his  death  (784)  given  in  the  Chronicle  under  the 
year  755  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  most  ancient  piece  of  con- 
nected prose  in  the  English  tongue.  It  seems  fitting  that 
Wessex,  in  which  English  prose  and  English  history  were  de- 
veloped by  iElfred,  should  be  the  kingdom  which  gave  us  the 
earliest  piece  of  prose,  and  that  this  prose  should  be  a  piece 
of  history.  The  latter  part  of  it  —  the  story  of  the  fight  — 
was  probably  in  its  original  form  a  lay,  reduced  by  some  mo- 
nastic annalist  of  Wessex  to  prose,  and  kept  intact  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  And  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  it  was  put  into  prose  at  the  very  time,  or  a  few 
years  later  than  the  events  of  which  it  tells  ;  "  it  is,  in  short, 
by  far  the  oldest  historical  prose  in  any  Teutonic  language. 
The  style  is  of  the  rudest  character,  contrasting  remarkably 
with  the  polished  language  of  the  later  portions  of  the 
Chronide.^^  This  is  Mr.  Sweet's  opinion,  who  adds  that 
there  are  archaisms  in  it  which  escaped  the  eye  of  the  ninth- 
century  reviser.  The  narrative  is  so  vivid,  rough,  and  simple, 
and  the  things  done  so  war-like  and  tragic,  and  the  temper  of 
the  warriors  so  English,  that  I  give  it  as  it  stands :  — 
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7G5  [;784),»  In  this  year  Crynewult  and  the  West  Saxon  Witen  took 
from  Sij^fbryht  liiK  kingdom,  excN-'pt  HiuiiiitiHuiiiire,  for  unrigliteons  deeds  ,- 
aiid  be  hod  that,  luiUl  he  slew  the  aldermnn  wbo  bad  dnelt  niUi  Utn 
loiigeBt.  And  hlin,  then,  Cjnewulf  droTc  into  Andrud,  and  he  wonned 
there  until  a  berdiimaii  stabbed  lilni  at  I'rivet's-flood'  (and  avenged  the 
alderman  Cumbra).  Aad  thia  Cynewulf,  In  niloklti  flghta,  fought  often 
-with  the  Ilrito-Webib  ;  aud,  ntiout :!]  wmters  after  he  hod  the  kiogdom, 
willed  to  drive  away  an  iFldiii-v-,  'v)\«  "i-i=  liiijbt  Cyneheard  (and  thia 
Cyiieheard  was  the  broll»'t  ■  i  .  ,  ,'  v,  .  i  ,  ■  i.r  .  ^^6  then  (pynetie«rd} 
heard  of  Che  king  with  a  1 1 1 1 '  i  i  nn's  company  in  Merton  ; 

and  he  beset  him  there,  liii<i  ..    Iidwct  oiiMide,  belotie   the 

men  who  were  with  the  kin:.  I i  "   .  :i.   i  In-  wiia  there. 

But  when  the  king  knew  ii.  \iv  went  f.  ihi'  door  and  warded  him  man- 
fully, until  he  saw  tlie  Eetheling,  and  then  he  outruahed  upon  him,  and 
Fuirely  wounded  him;  andthe;  allaeHsed  not  to  fight  agaiuHt  the  king  unUl 
they  had  a  lain  him. 

And  ii"w  the  king'a  thegna,  hearing  the  criee  of  the  woman,  were 
aware  ni  l)ie  un-stillnen,  and  they  ran  thither,  whosoever  then  was  ready 
aud  rHil»'Hi.  And  to  each  of  Uiem  the  Ktlieling  offered  money  and  lite, 
and  nuiii'  of  tliem  would  take  it ;  but  they  went  on,  always  fightinf;,  until 
tht'jiill  I  iv  iai';iil),i'Xft-ploiu-»nlisliliiisliii;r,  ami  In- rt:w  suri'lv  Wounded. 

■]-|m  ■■.■  .     .  !l..    il    .■  -  ..^  -i,      .    .   „]      |,.,i  ;„,   ,  ;    >,;,i-l  him 

hi-;Li  i  .ililfr- 

niiiii   >  ■!  1,-fi 

lay  aUiii.  Now  iliu  iMln.'lin-N  iiicii  liail  louki-l  tjir  ^;,iti  :^  ai:;uii>t  tljirm,  but 
Ihey  went  up  to  tli.- ffitts.  Anrl  tbvii  tlir  ieihcliiis  offurtd  ilii-ni  their  (iwn 
doom  of  money  and  land  if  they  woulil  grant  Idni  tlie  kintnlnui ;  aiul  it  waa 
made  known  to  them  that  their  kinMnu-n  were  with  him,  wlio  voukl  not 
fnim  him.  Anil  then  suiil  they  —  'Hiat  no  kinsman  cinilil  be  dearer  tii  them 
than  their  liinl,  ami  tlu>y  never  would  follow  hia  slayer.  And  then  they 
offered  to  their  kUisineu  that  they  Hliould  pi  fortli  Kound ;  and  they  said  — 
Thitt  had  been  olfereil  to  each  of  their  comrades  who  erst  were  with  the 
khiK'  Thensaiil  they  that  they  nomnreminded  it  than  your  comrades  who 
were  slain  with  tlie  king.  And  they  ceaxivl  not  to  fight  about  the  gates 
until  they  got  inside,  and  tliry  slew  the  ietlielinu  and  the  men  who  were 
with  him.  all  but  one,  who  waslliealderman'agiKUoii ;  and  he  saved  hia  life, 
aud  yet  he  wa.>>  oft  wounded. 

It  remains  to  s.ty  tliat  up  to  this  date,  T'lTi,  Latin  literature, 
written  liy  F^nijlisliineii,  is  illustrateil  by  the  letters  of  Boni- 
fiice.  As  DoiiifiU'e  was  a  Wessex  man  as  well  as  Willibald, 
tliis  may  bf  perhaiis  the  best  place  to  toiieh  on  the  most 
faiuou.s  of  Enjjlisli  missionaries  tu  the  Continent,  and  to  select 
tlie  points  wliere  the  missions  influence  English  literatnre. 

Tlie  first  of  them  was  ■\Villibroiil,^  a  North nrabri an,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Frisians,  who  was  born  in  the  year  657.     The 

I  S<si  Note.  Eiirlf,  Tiri  of  the  Snnm  Cbrnnirlrr,  p.  26  (1865). 

iDiiulJtfully  iriemitird  with  Privt-t  in  Hnii(.i.  — Sweet. 

aHiH  fatliiT.  Wllliu'i-i.  reiiniH'ntHtliv  of  a  iiohli^  house,  had  founded  a 
mnniKtic'  comintmitv  in  honour  of  SI.  Aodrcw.  iinrlli  nf  Iho  Himiber,  on  one  ot 
till!  uuiDeruu:<  proniuiiI.orii.'a  at  lliat  cuusl,  ii  lioui^,^  probably  Celtic. 
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story  of  his  life  is  told  by  two  English  scholars  of  this  time, 
by  Baeda  and  by  Aleuin.  He  illustrates  the  literary  intercom- 
munion of  the  time  between  England  and  Ireland,  for  he  left 
the  monastic  house  at  Ripon  to  join  Ecgberht's  and  Wigberht*s 
school  in  Ireland.  After  thirteen  years  of  study  he  sailed 
to  the  Rhine  to  convert  the  Frisians  (690).  For  nearly  fifty 
years  he  laboured  among  the  heathen,  preaching  in  Friesland, 
among  the  Old  Saxons,  and  touching  the  Danes,  in  which  visit 
he  landed  on  Heligoland,  and  saw  the  ancient  shrine  and  foun- 
tain of  Fosite.  Ko  one  can  tell,  and  it  engages  the  imaginsr 
tion  to  think  of  it,  how  many  Teutonic  legends  may  have  got 
into  England  from  such  wanderings,  or  how  much  of  English 
sacred  poetry,  such  as  Caedmon's,  may  have  been  left  behind 
at  Utrecht,  where  Willi brord  founded  his  archbishopric,  or  at 
Eptemach,  near  Trier,  where  he  set  up  a  monastery ;  and  the 
same  suggestion  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  missions  both 
of  Boniface  and  Willibald.  He  was  also  the  first  who  brought 
the  learning  of  England  among  the  Franks, ,  and,  freeing  it 
from  insularity,  increased  its  range.  His  friendship  with 
Pippin,  with  Charles  Martel,  whose  son.  Pippin  le  Bref,  he 
baptized,  was  the  beginning  of  an  association  between  English 
scholars  and  the  Franks  which  —  culminating  with  Aleuin 'and 
Charles  the  Great — influenced  the  growth  of  literature  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  schools  he  founded  at  Utrecht  were 
one  of  the  centres  of  European  civilisation. 

Winfrid,  to  whom  Gregory  II.  gave  the  name  of  Boniface, 
was  much  more  connected  with  England  than  Willibrord,  and 
knit  still  more  closely  together  the  English,  the  Franks,  and 
the  Teutonic  nations  the  Franks  subdued.  Born  at  Crediton  in 
Devonshire  about  680,  he  was  educated  at  Wulfhard's  monas- 
tery in  Exeter,  transferred  to  Hampshire,  and  received  priest- 
hood when  Ine  was  reigning  in  Wessex  in  710.  Eager  to 
convert  the  heathen,  he  landed  in  Friesland  in  716,  but  failing 
at  that  time  to  find  success,  returned  to  England  and  thence 
went  to  Rome.  In  719  he  was  sent  by  Gregory  to  convert  Cen- 
tral Europe.  The  Irish  monks  had  preceded  him  in  Thuringia. 
There  he  stayed  for  a  time,  and  after  a  visit  to  Friesland  re- 
turned to  Thuringia.  Many  heathen  remained  in  Thuringia 
and  the  lands  around  it,  and  Boniface  worked  among  a  congeries 
of  German  tribes  in  the  great  forests,  amidst  folk  who  spoke 
almost  the  same  language  as  his  own,  and  were  indeed  of  kin- 
dred blood.  He  bound  them  and  the  other  German  tribes  he 
influenced  up  with  England,  for  he  set  over  the  sees  and  monas- 
tic houses  he  established  English  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
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and  nuns,  along  with  a  crowd  of  heljters  wliom  be  fetched  out 
of  England.  In  all  his  diffieulties,  and  tliey  wtre  many,  he 
took  the  advice  of  the  Engliah  bishops,  and  Bishop  Dauiel, 
Haeda's  correspondent,  was  his  moat  trusted  redesman.  He  en- 
tertained a  constant  interchange  of  letters  with  English  monks 
and  nuns,  and  the  religious  life  of  England  was  thus  interested 
in  the  Continent  There  was  a  constant  going  to  and  fro  b&- 
tweou  England  and  Central  Germany,  and  the  influence  of  this 
on  tho  literary  elements  in  England,  though  small,  must  have 
bpen  appreciable.  His  letters  still  interest  «s.  They  paint 
the  time  and  the  manners  of  the  German  tribes.  The  many 
schools  he  set  on  foot,  especially  the  famous  one  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Fulda,  enable  us,  with  some  P"de,  to  point  to  England 
as  the  mother  of  learning  among  the  Teutonic  tribes.  He  him- 
self did  not  disd^n  the  finer  arts  of  literature.  He  wrote 
verses  for  bia  friends ;  he  even  composed  a  short  poem  for  his 
sister  of  ten  eenigmata,  which  is  not  wanting  in  grace  and  ele- 
gance ;  lenigmata  not  written  for  play,  as  those  of  Tatwine  or 
Sjmphosiua,  but  on  the  Christian  virtui's.  The  MS.  which 
contains  these  pleasant  Latin  poems  is  in  the  ISritish  Museum. 
He  fell,  a  martyr,  in  hia  Master's  service,  white-haired  and 
bowed  with  age. 

Fifty  years  or  so  before  the  death  of  Koniface  in  7S5,  Willi- 
bald,  whom  some  tliiuk  hi.s  kitiHjnan,  was  horn  in  Wessex,  prol>- 
ably  in  Hampshire.  His  name  is  famous  in  the  history  of  travel. 
So  eager  waj)  the  youth  for  voyaging  that  hia  father,  his  brother 
Winnibald,  and  his  sist*r  \Valpnrgis,  gathered  their  friends 
together,  broke  up  their  English  home,  and  went  off,  with  this 
youth  of  eighteen,  ti>  Rome.     It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 

gission  for  pilgrimage,  which,  in  the  eighth  century  seized  on 
nglishmen,  and  which  enlargeil,  as  1  have  said,  their  imagina- 
tion and  its  shaping  power.  They  left  Euglami  about  718,  and 
after  many  difficulties  readied  Rome.  Willibald  left  his 
brotlier  tliere,  and  travelled  through  Sicily,  Ephesus,  Cypnus 
Toi'tosa,  Emessa,  to  Damascus.  Thence  he  visited  I'alestine, 
passing  through  all  the  sacred  places  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
Jordan,  Jerichii,  and  Jerusalem.  Four  times  (journeying 
meanwhile  over  tlio  wlmle  of  I'alestine,  visiting  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
Libanus  and  Jhnint  Cannel)  he  stayed  at  Jenisivlem,  and 
n»;whRd  Constantino]ile  in  TSfi,  where  he  lived  for  two  years. 
In  727,  ten  years  after  his  departure  from  England,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eiglit  or  thirty,  lie  was  received  into  the  monastery 
of  Mimte  Cassino,  and  aftiT  some  years  went  to  Rome,  wlience 
he  wiLs  sent  by  Gregory  III,  to  help  bis  countryman,  Boniface, 
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in  the  year  739.  In  740  he  met  his  brother,  Winnibald,  in 
Thuringia,  anil  next  year  was  made  Bishop  of  Eichatadt  by 
Boniface.  The  one  literary  interest  of  his  life  is  his  long  and 
dangerous  travel  through  the  East,  which  we  may  say  was  re- 
corded by  himself,  and  wliich  increased  the  imaginative  mate- 
rials of  English  learning.  The  nun  who  wrote  this  Voyi^e  is 
said  to  have  written  it  from  his  dictation. 

Lullus,  who  succeeded  Boniface  as  Bishop  or  Archbishop  of 
Mainz  in  755,  may  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  He 
was  a  West  S:ixon  by  birth,  and  perhaps  a  kinsman  of  Boni- 
face. Educated  at  Malmesbury,  under  Abbot  Eaba,  he  left 
England  about  the  year  732.  He  was  in  correapondence  with 
England  during  his  whole  life.  Wlien  he  succeeded  Boniface, 
"  letters,"  says  Bishop  Stubbs,  "  poured  in  upon  him  from  the 
ecclesiastics  of  his  native  land,"  in  particular  from  the  lords  of 
Canterbury,  Worcester,  and  Winchester.  Later  on  he  ia  again 
in  communication,  asking  and  giving  advice,  with  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  and  Winchester,  ana  with  the  King  of  Kent ;  and 
further  on  with  the  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  with  ^thelberht. 
Archbishop  of  York  —  borrowing  the  books  of  Baeda  and  lend- 
ing booka  on  cosmography  —  with  the  Abbot  of  Kipon,  with 
the  Kings  of  Wessex  and  Northumbria.  There  is  no  better 
example,  not  even  that  of  Boniface,  of  the  continual  inter- 
course between  England  and  the  Continent,  than  that  afforded 
by  the  life  of  Lullus. 

As  to  Willehad,  a  Northumbrian,  and  the  other  famous  name 
among  these  English  missionaries  to  Germany,  whose  appoint- 
ment to  Bremen  was  recommended  by  Lullus,  there  is  nothing 
in  his  life  except  his  friendship  with  Alcutn  and  Charles  the 
Great,  and  the  works  he  is  said  to  have  written  but  which  re- 
main unedited,  to  make  him  of  any  interest  in  a  history  of  lit- 
erature. He  died,  as  Bishop  of  Bremen,  and  built,  it  is  said,  a 
church  of  wonderful  beauty. 

As  we  return  from  this  episode  we  find  little  more  to  say  of 
the  history  of  literature  in  Wessex.     Cuthbert '  and  Bregwin 

'  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  nf  Canl^rbaiy  from  740  to  758,  did  little  or  nothing 
tor  lluirature,  but  he  was  known  bb  a  writer  of  Latin  veree.  There  are  two 
thlngB  of  his  which,  it  they  are  genuine,  have  one  an  hislJiricttl,  and  the  other 
an  artistic  interest.  He  aurceeded  Walhslod,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  in  the 
«pltaph  wliivh  he  wrote  on  WaUutt^xi,  ho  recorded  tlie  names  of  liig  predecessors 
Id  the  See.  In  (lie  aei-ond  piece  of  Latin  verse  lie  de8cril>es  the  complation  by 
him  of  a  great  cross  whirh  walhstod  had  begun  — 

"  ArKenIi  atque  auri  fahricare  monilibus  ampUs." 
Tliese  two  small  sets  of  verse,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  William  of 
Malmesbary,  "  are,  if  genuine,  I         ~    ~ 
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neri'  succeeded  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  by  Jaenbert 
in  7(ji^,  whose  life  ended  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  between 
Canterbury  and  the  new  Metropolitan  See  which  Offa  set  up  at 
Lielitield.  jEthelhard,  his  sutMwssor,  became  a  fugitive,  and  a 
letter  sent  to  him  by  Alcuin  allows  us  to  see  into  how  sitd  a  con- 
dition learning  had  been  reduced  in  Kent,  and  if  in  Kent,  in  the 
whole  of  the  fiouthem  province.  "  Return,"  he  says,  "  and  bring 
back  to  the  house  of  God  the  youths  who  were  studying  there, 
the  choir  of  singers,  and  the  penmen  with  their  books.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  let  it  be  your  strictest  care  to  restore  the  reiiding 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  He  won  back,  however,  in  803  the 
supremacy  of  Canterbury,  but  hi>  did  not  win  back,  nor  did  his 
Bucces.sors,  any  of  ths  leariiing  which  Theodore  had  originated. 
Literature  was  now  nearly  at  an  end  in  Wessex.  The  monas- 
teries had  ceased  to  be  places  of  education,  their  abbots  were 
chiefly  laymen ;  reform,  continually  urged  upou  them,  was  as 
continually  neglected,  and  at  last  the  priests  ceased  even  to 
be  able  to  read  their  books. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Ecgberht — who  had  passed 
his  youth  at  the  court  of  Cliarles  the  Gri'iit,  and  must  hrtve 
known  Aleuin  and  been  interested  by  him  and  by  Charles' 
incursions  intJJ  education  ;  who  uuist  have  heard  of  all  that  the 
English  missionaries  bad  done  in  (ierniany  and  felt  the  power 
Charles  h.id  g.iined  through  monastieisni  and  Kome  —  would 
have,  on  coming  to  the  West  Saxon  throne  in  802,  taken  some 
interest  in  English  learning  and  pushed  it  forwards,  but  there 
is  no  triiee  of  any  .steady  etfoi't  on  his  part  in  this  direction. 
He  was  probably  too  much  employed  in  bringing  all  England 
under  liis  away.  In  S1!.S  Mercia  fell  before  him.  Northumbria 
submitted  in  829 ;  and  the  sole  piece  of  literjiture  belonging  to 
Ilia  reign  is  the  single  verse  of  the  war-song  wliich  recorded  his 
victory  over  the  Marchland  —  "Ellaudun's  stream  with  slain 
was  choked;  'twas  foully  stained  with  blood.'''  Kevertheless, 
now  that  he  was  overlord  of  all  England,  and  the  counti^' 
wrought  into  one  politieally,  as  it  h.id  been  long  one  ecclesias- 
tically, we  might  have  looked  fur  a  fresh  development  of  liter- 
ature. Hut  fate  was  against  this  hope.  The  Vikings  had 
already  made  their  first  descent  in  7>S7  on  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire ;  and  in  8.'(.'t  Eegberht,  warned  by  their  r.ivagiug  of  Ireland, 
Frisia,  Scotland,  France,  atul  the  Northeni  Islands,  held  a 
Witan  to  eoneert  measures  of  defence  against  them.  In  832 
(4  V)  they  descended  on  Shepjiey,  and  the  next  year  thej'  came 

IlniK's  »1  (J.'kley  in  STil  —  "  Mmi  like  curu  iu  uioniDg  time  felS  io  iwtb  these 
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to  Charmouth.  Those  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
Comishmen  were  defeated  by  Ecgberht  at  Hengestdun  in  835. 
They  fell  on  London  in  839,  and  plundered  Rochester.  838  had 
found  them  in  Lindsey  and  East  Anglia,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Kent.  In  845  they  were  defeated  on  the  Parret  in  Somerset- 
shire. Up  to  this  time  the  attacks  had  been  desultory  coast- 
raids.  But  in  851  Rorik,  with  a  fleet  of  350  sail,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  sailed  up  inside  of  Thanet,  and  up  the 
Stour  to  Canterbury  which  he  sacked  with  furious  slaughter, 
and  passed  on  to  London,  where  he  defeated  Berhtwulf  the 
Mercian  King  and  entered  the  lands  north  of  the  Thames. 
Thence  the  Vikings  went  into  Surrey,  and  were  driven  back  in 
a  great  battle  by  ^thelwulf,  King  of  Wessex.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  English  victories  by  land  and  sea,  the  Vikings  win- 
tered for  the  first  time  in  England  in  the  year  851(?),  and  held 
their  place,  till  in  855  they  transferred  their  winter  camp  to 
Sheppey.  In  860  Winchester,  the  capital  of  Wessex,  was  plun- 
dered, and  in  865,  a  great  army  wintered  in  Thanet,  and 
devastated  Kent.  Then  came  the  Danes  in  866  —  The  Aitnyf  — 
resolute  to  conquer  and  settle  instead  of  merely  raiding  like  the 
Vikings.  This  Army  wintered  in  East  Anglia,  and  conquered 
Northumbria.  Wlien  in  868  they  marched  towards  Mercia  and 
wintered  on  the  Trent,  Wessex  was  called  in  to  help  Mercia. 
For  a  time  Mercia  escaped,  but  soon  after,  all  the  great  abbeys 
of  the  marsh  country  were  destroyed,  and  in  871  TJie  Army 
crossed  the  Thames  into  Wessex.  It  was  met  at  Ashdown  by 
^thelred  and  ^Elfred,  and  defeated  with  great  carnage. 

This  is  in  brief  the  story  of  the  final  ruin  of  southern  litera- 
ture up  to  the  days  of  iElfred.  The  unhappy  tale  began  in  the 
days  of  Ecgberht.  It  is  only  too  clear  that  he  and  his  succes- 
sors had  something  more  important  to  do  than  cherishing 
learning.  They  were  forced  to  fight  year  by  year  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  country  with  these  fierce  sea-wolves,  whose 
bitterest  attacks  were  made  on  the  monasteries.  W^hen  we 
read  that  in  851  Canterbury  had  been  sacked  by  the  Danes,  and 
see  in  this  an  image  of  the  storm  which  fell  on  all  the  centres 
of  education,  we  can  understand  how  it  was  that  ^Elfred  in  his 
youth  complained  that  he  could  not  find  a  master  to  teach  him 
Latin.  There  is  no  more  then  to  say  of  literature  in  Kent  and 
Wessex,  till  in  the  hands  of  iElfred  it  arose  again. 

It  would  seem  that  we  might  now  pass  on  to  the  history  of 
the  rise  of  Northumbrian  literature,  wherein  all  our  chief  work 
lies,  but  Mercia  rose  to  great  honour  during  the  two  hundred 
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years  nf  which  wp  have  here  written,  anil  it  is  fitting  t«  briefly 
tdiR'h  the  jKiititM  in  Mercian  history  which  belong  to  the  inter- 
ests of  literature.  We  have  seen  that  sometime  after  Fenda'a 
death  Jlereia  became  Christian-  Wulfhere,  his  son — 657-6T5. 
ill  the  very  years,  that  is,  that  vernacular  literature  began  so 
bravely  in  Northiimbria — founded  a  numbej"  of  abbeys  and 
monasterie-8.  Medeshamstede — in  the  fen-country  then  sub- 
jfct  to  Mercia — may  claim  him  as  one  of  its  patrons,  but  the 
whole  story  is  mixed  up  with  legend  and  forgery.  Fable 
giithers  also  round  other  foundations  attributed  to  him ;  but 
the  groM'th  of  fablo  proves,  at  least,  that  centres  of  learning 
now  arose  in  the  heathen  realm.  Under  j^i^Jthelred,  who  fol- 
lower!  Wulfhere,  the  Mercian  Church  was  organised.  It  ceased 
to  have  any  Celtic  elements.  The  King  was  a  frieud  of  Theo- 
dore and  Wilfrid,  and  monasteries,  in  large  numbers,  were 
founded  and  endowed.  With  jEthelbald  (716-757)  his  third 
successor,  we  touch  literature  more  closely.  Among  the  mon- 
asteries to  which  he  was  generous  was  that  of  Evesham,  and 
Evesham  was  founded  by  Eegwin,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  It  is 
siiid,  on  the  faith  of  two  hiter  biographies,  thnt  Ei'f,'wiii  narrated 
his  own  life,  and  he  has  been  called  uiir  first  autoliiographer, 
but,  though  it  is  right  to  record  this,  the  thing  is  exceedingly 
r|uestion.able.  jEthelbald  wjts  certainly  mixed  up  with  scholars, 
for  Tatwine,  Nothelm,  and  Cutliltert,  all  Arclibishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  of  Theodore's  .school,  were  connected  with  Mercia 
and  perliajis  appointed  by  the  influence  of  the  King.  More- 
over, Boniface  and  he  were  upon  frientlly  terms,  even  though 
j'Ethelbiilil's  life  was  morally  disgraceful.  The  council  at 
Clovesho,  held  iu  747,  was  not  oidy  directed  against  the  immo- 
ralities of  the  monasteries  which  seem  to  have  lost  in  luxury 
all  care  for  learning,  but  was  also  probably  intended  as  a  silent 
re]»roa(.'h  to  the  King.  We  may  also  connect  witii  his  reign 
the  story  of  Guthliic.  The  Life  of  Gufliluc,  written  by  Felix 
between  the  years  747  and  741),  was  coutemporiiry  with  .Ethel- 
bald.  'We  may,  therefore,  at  least  tend  to  accept  the  story 
told  in  it  that  when  jlithell)ald  was  young  and  an  exile  lie  was 
the  friend  and  visited  the  lierniibige  of  Gutlilae,  deep  in  the 
feii-eouiitrj',  on  the  site  of  which  in  later  years  rose  the  great 
Abliey  of  Crowhmd.  This  Life,  however,  is  not  a  Mercian  but 
an  East  Anglian  book.  It  is  dedicated  by  its  writer,  Felix,  to 
Alfwold  of  EiiNt  Aiigliii.  and  c(nitinnes,  aft^t-r  Baeda,  the  liter- 
ature of  biography  aiuont;  tire  English.  The  Iwok  lived,  and 
«as  tlie  cause  of  otlicr  Jitcrahire.  It  was  translated  from 
Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.     It 
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formed  the  foundation  of  the  second  part  of  a  poem  attributed 
to  Cynewulf,  which,  if  it  be  by  him,  supplies  us  with  the  sole 
date  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  that  mysterious  poet.  The 
story  brings  into  vivid  light  not  only  the  scenery  of  the  fen- 
country,  but  the  character  of  the  young  aetheling  of  the  time 
when  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  still  fresh,  and  acted 
on  a  national  type  lately  emerged  from  lieathendom.'  The 
book  represents  Guthlac  in  contact  with  a  great  number  of 
events  important  and  unimportant,  serious  and  ludicrous;  and 
all  of  these,  met  in  different  ways  by  the  saint,  open  out  his 
pleasant  character.  Various  persons  are,  moreover,  brought 
into  touch  with  him,  and  though  the  sketches  of  these  persons 
are  slight,  they  are  clear-cut.  Were  it  only  for  tliese  sketches 
of  our  folk  in  the  eighth  century,  the  book  ought  to  be  more 
read  than  it  is.     It  illustrates  also  the  tender  and  colour-full 

1 1  give  here  the  passage  which  descrihcs  the  youth  of  Guthlac,  his  sudden 
conversion,  and  his  resolve  to  go  into  hermitage,  and  the  des(Tiption  of  his 
voyage.  I  have  translated  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  that  the  English 
colour  may  be  felt.  The  historical  value  of  the  extract  as  a  picture  oi  the 
character  of  a  young  Englishman  is  great,  but  its  worth  as  a  piece  of  good 
literature  is  the  main  reason  for  which  I  quote  it.  The  original  Latin  of  the 
eighth  century  is  often  florid,  pompous,  and  rhetorical,  but  the  conception  and 
arrangement  of  the  life  is  gooa.  It  represents  work  done  more  in  the  manner 
of  Ealdhelm  than  of  Bae<la.  The  Anglo-Saxon  rendering  is  x>robably  of  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  eentnrj'.  It  is  agreeablv  written,  with  a  natural  and  happy 
turn  of  phrase,  and  represents  very  well  the  kind  of  work  which  a  simple- 
hearted  monk  of  the  new  learning  that  started  from  Alfred  was  capable  of 
producing.  The  extracts  then  have  the  advantage  of  displaying  something  of 
the  literary  quality  of  two  different  centuries  separated  oy  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred years.    But  the  events  of  the  life  described  are  of  the  eighth  century. 

"  When  his  strength  waxed  and  he  grew  to  manhood,  he  minded  him  of  the 
strong  deeds  of  the  heroes  and  men  of  yore.  Then,  as  though  he  had  woke  from 
sleep,  his  mood  was  changed,  and  he  got  together  a  mickle  troop  and  host  of  his 
comrades  and  himself  took  to  wea])ons.  Then  he  wreaked  his  grudges  on  his 
foes  and  burnt  up  their  Burh,  and  ravaged  their  towns,  and  far  and  wide  he 
made  a  manifold  slaughter,  and  slew  and  took  from  men  their  goods.  .  .  .  For 
nine  winters  he  carried  on  these  raids,  but  it  happened  one  night,  on  coming 
back  from  an  outfaring,  as  he  rested  his  weary  limbs,  that  he  thought  over 
many  things  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  suddenly  moved  with  the  awe  of  God  and 
his  heart  was  filled  within  with  ghastly  love ;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  thought 
on  the  old  kings  that  were  of  yore  who,  through  mindfulness  of  wretched  death 
and  the  sore  outgoing  of  a  sinful  life,  forsook  the  world,  and  he  saw  of  a  sud- 
den vanish  away  all  the  great  wealth  they  had,  and  his  own  life  hasten  and 
hurry  to  an  end,  and  he  vowed  to  God  that  he  would  be  his  servant,  and  aris^ 
ing  when  it  was  day  signed  himself  with  the  sign  of  Christ's  rood."  So  lie 
joined  the  monastery  of  Hrypadun,  but  after  two  years  longed  for  the  wilder- 
ness and  a  hermitage,  and  departing,  heard  of  a  vast  desolation  and  was  minded 
to  dwell  therein.  The  description  of  it  is  a  clear  picture  of  the  watery  places 
where  Crowland  grew  into  its  later  splendour.  "  There  is  in  Britain  a  fen  of 
unmeasured  micklene^s  that  begins  from  the  river  Granta,  not  far  from  the 
city  which  is  called  GrantAceaster.  There  stretch  out  unmeasured  marshes, 
now  a  swart  waterpool,  now  foul  running  streams,  and  eke  many  islands  and 
reeds,  and  hillocks,  and  thickets,  and  with  manifold  windings,  wide  and  long, 
it  spreads  out  up  to  the  northern  sea." 


tnoiomew  comes    aowu  X/O  iitnp  mm:    -jlucu 
down  the  indweller  of  heaven,  the  holy  Aposth 
brightness  and  glory  shining,  amidst  the  dim  d; 
hell ;  and  the  accursed  ghosts  conld  not  abid 
fairness  of  the  holy  Comer,  and  hid  themsoh 
ness.     But  when  Guthlac  saw  his  faithful  frie 
blithe  with  ghostly  bliss  and  heavenly  delight 
command  of  the  Apostle,  the  devils  bear  C 
his  hermitage  with  gentleness.     ''So  they  brt 
with  all  mildness,  and  on  their  wings  they  bo 
cotdd  not  have  been  borne  more  pleasantly  i 
when  they  came  in  the  midst  of  the  highness  < 
came  towards  him  a  heap  of  holy  spirits,  and  t 
said,  ^Ibunt  devirtute  in  virtutemj  et  reliqua — 
lish  —  'Holy  men  shall  go  from  strength  to  st 
it  began  to  dawn  they  set  him  down,  and  as 
f  olfil  his  moming-prayer-tide  to  God,  he  saw  t^ 
spirits  weeping  and  wailing  greatly,  and  whe; 
they  answered,  '  We  two  weep  because  our  poi 
through  thee'  .  .  .  and  they  went  off  as  si 
face."    Picture  after  picture ;  there  is  a  savou 
The  love  of  animals  also  appears,  that  frequ 
mediaeval  saint,  out  of  which  has  grown  so  mn 
erature.    The  ravens  of  the  fen  are  at  his  co 
fishes  and  the  wild  beasts.   When  Wilf  rith,  his 
ing  to  him  of  the  spiritual  life,  two  swallowe 
flying  in,  and  behold  they  upraised  their  song 
after  that,  perched  without  tear  on  the  shoulc 
man,  and  again  uplifted  their  song  and  often 
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patronage  of  ^Ethelbald  and  after  him  of  Offa,  who,  beginning 
nis  reign  (757)  over  Mercia  in  some  obscurity,  had  become, 
before  his  death  in  796,  the  greatest  king  that  England  had  as 
yet  seen ;  but  whose  power  went  out,  after  his  death,  like  a 
dying  candle.  We  might  imagine  that  this  great  prince  whose 
charters  are  "more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  king  of  his 
age,"  who  was  the  friend  of  learned  persons  like  Alcuin,  who  had 
relations  of  close  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Charles  at 
a  time  when  Charles  was  patronising  and  advancing  learning, 
would  have  created  around  him  some  kind  of  literature.  This  is 
so  natural  a  conjecture  that  some  persons  have  either  asserted 
or  suggested  it.  Professor  Earle  conjectures  that  Hygberht, 
the  sole  Archbishop  of  Lichfield,  whom  Offa  set  up  as  a  rival 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  writer  of  the  existing  poem  of  Beowulf, 
Others  seem  to  suggest  that  Cynewulf  was  a  Mercian  or  of  a 
Mercian  school.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  literary 
school,  capable  of  producing  poems  like  5eo?ou(/'and  the  Elene, 
in  the  court  or  kingdom  of  Offa.  The  fabulous  tales,  however, 
which  had  collected  round  the  ancient  hero  of  the  continental 
England,  round  Offa  the  son  of  Wermund  —  tales  which  were 
part  of  a  legend  common  to  England  and  Scandinavia  —  were 
mixed  up  with  Offa  of  Mercia.  They  make  him  thus  one  of 
the  subjects  of  literature,  but  they  obscure  all  his  early  his- 
tory. His  life  was  a  life  of  wars  and  eager  policy.  His  pat- 
ronage of  the  Church  was  for  his  own  ends,  and  St.  Albans 
was  founded  by  him  as  a  make-weight  against  an  immoral  life 
which  had,  by  the  evil  example  it  gave,  a  bad  effect  on  the 
monasteries  and  therefore  upon  their  learning.  At  his  death 
Mercia  lost  all  power,  and  in  828  it  was  swallowed  up  by  Ecg- 
berht.  Not  many  years  after  Ecgberht's  death,  the  whole  of 
Mercia  was  fought  over  by  the  heathen.  All  the  monasteries 
perished;  learning  and  the  materials  of  learning  were  for  the 
most  part  destroyed.  Middle  as  well  as  Southern  England 
was  drowned  in  ignorance.^  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
popular  lays,  the  ballads,  and  the  war-songs  still  continued. 
The  wandering  minstrel  still  went  from  hamlet  to  hamlet ;  the 
Sc6p  still  made  his  verses  in  the  camp,  and  the  legend  which 
tells  how  iElfred  sang  to  the  harp  in  the  tents  of  his  foes,  tells 
us  that  when  the  Muse  has  been  driven  from  the  seats  of 
learning,  she  finds  a  shelter  among  the  people. 

1  The  western  part  of  Mercia  was  not,  however,  harried  so  mercilessly  as  the 
rest  of  it.  There  seems  to  have  lingered  there  some  of  the  means  for  building 
up,  when  peace  came,  a  new  home  for  learning.  In  873  Werfrith  was  niaile 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  establish  a  school  in 
that  city,  and  to  develop  it  after  the  peace  of  Wedmore.  But  this,  and  the 
help  he  gave  to  Alfred,  does  not  belong  to  the  present  history. 


LITERATURE    IN    NORTHUMBRIA 

It  was  in  Northumbria  that  English  litera 
guished  from  Latin  literature  in  England,  arose, 
in  that  northern  land  a  remarkable  and  variei 
It  was  also  in  the  same  region  that  Latin  learn 
tare,  written  by  English  folk,  attained  its  higl 
The  English  literature  began  with  Caedmon  of 
created,  as  we  hear  from  Baeda,  a  school  of  poe 
one  of  the  earliest  vernacular  literatures  of  whi 
modern  Europe.  The  Latin  literature  is  fully 
the  work  of  Baeda,  and  his  work  was  the  gi 
Europe  at  the  time,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the 
impulse  of  all  mediaeval  learning.  Thus  in  tl 
tury,  in  our  own  land,  the  dance  of  the  moden 
Those  of  them  who  recited  their  thoughts  in  tl 
—  the  Muse  of  History  and  of  divine  Philosop 
England  after  a  brief  period  their  noble  spe 
their  voice  afresh,  when  many  centuries  had 
native  tongue.  Those  who  sang  in  English. 
Poetry  —  of  epic,  tragic  and  lyric  strains,  —  sai 
a  time  in  the  ears  of  all,  then  also  ceased 
cease  in  England.  Their  song  was  still  heard, 
lips  of  warriors  and  wandering  bards,  in  can 
Lowlier  and  lowlier  was  its  sound,  but  its  hou 
Again  the  Muses  took  up  the  English  lyre  for  i 
hear,  and  their  first  strains  were  coincident  wi 
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about  the  year  800.  The  poetry  is  remarkable  for  two  things 
which  do  not  generally  characterise  the  earlier  efforts  of  song 
—  for  a  comparative  excellence  and  for  variety  of  range.  The 
excellence  is  only  comparative :  we  get  more  art  in  the  poetry 
than  we  expect,  more  originality,  more  happy  surprises,  more 
personal  feeling  well  expressed  than  we  should  imagine  possi- 
ble in  the  childhood  of  a  literature ;  but  when  we  look  at  the 
poetry  by  itself  alone,  it  is  not,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  a 
high  class.  When  we  consider  its  variety  of  range,  we  can 
speak  with  a  less  uncertain  tone.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
deserves  high  attention.  During  the  short  time  it  lasted,  it 
tried  and  touched,  as  if  driven  to  extend  its  swelling  life  in  all 
directions,  a  great  number  of  different  modes  of  poetry.  All 
we  have  of  it  is  contained  in  the  MS.  of  Beowulf;  in  two 
books,  one  kept  at  Exeter  and  another  found  at  Vercelli ;  in 
the  Chronicle  and  in  a  few  other  MSS.  They  are  all  of  no 
great  length :  a  man  might  read  them  through  in  a  few  days, 
but  in  their  narrow  space  there  is  an  astonishing  variety,  — 
and  variety  of  methods  and  subjects  prove  a  keen  individuality 
and  an  eager  life  in  the  poets  of  a  people.  Beowulf  took  its 
:;hape,  at  least  so  I  believe,  in  Northumbria,  and  Beotmdf  has 
some  relation  to  an  epic.  The  three  books  of  Judith  that 
remain  to  us  out  of  twelve  are,  like  an  epic  poem,  freely  in- 
vented and  imaginatively  developed  from  existing  legends.  Out 
of  the  paraphrasing  of  the  Bible  which  Caedmon  began,  arose 
a  narrative  poetry  which  treated  episodes  of  the  Bible  as  if 
they  were  lays  in  a  Saga.  Hymns,  songs  of  praise  and  prayer 
were  certainly  written  by  Caedmon,  as  well  as  poetic  narrative. 
The  religious  lyric  was  born.  If  we  should  dare  to  impute 
to  Caedmon  or  his  school  the  long  episode  of  the  Fall  in  the 
GetiesiSy  or  the  Exodus,  or  the  series  of  cantatas  on  the  life 
and  triumph  of  Jesus  over  Satan,  we  should  be  able  to  refer  to 
Northumbria  three  other  types  of  poetry ;  and  for  my  part,  I 
hold  that  these,  however  later  than  Caedmon  the  critics  may 
put  them,  were  written  under  the  influence,  the  close  influence, 
of  the  Northumbrian  Master.  This  poetry  is  also  full  of  a 
dramatic  manner,  and  this  manner  grew  in  Northumbria.  Tlie 
story  in  the  more  ancient  Caedmonic  poems  and  in  the  Judith 
is  often  told  in  dramatic  conversations.  The  CJirist  of  Cyne- 
wulf  possesses  long  passages  which  might  be  simg  at  a  miracle 
play. 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  range  of  Northumbrian  song. 
The  Riddles,  of  which  there  are  a  gathering  of  eighty-nine,  are 
full,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  poetry  of  natural  description,  of 


It    /ItUe,      t^llJlJit^trU,      ill       All       UVIAA        V*.       »V«^«^v^,       »..^        ^ 

extraordinarily  personal  |>oem,  of  jvassionate 
og^raphy.  is  founded  on  a  dream  of  the  Holy 
exists  a  lung  threefold  poem  by  (.'viiewulf.  in 
divisions,  on  the  whole  of  the  mission  and  \Vi»rl 
passes  through  the  Incarnation  and  the  A  so* 
bodies,  and  with  an  original  and  noble  trea 
subject  of  the  Last  Judgment.     In  the  midst  < 
poems  concerning  the  works  and  fates  of  mei 
of  sententious  verses  which  tell  of  the  prov 
men,  of  their  sorrows  and  their  religion ;  and 
four  elegies,  two  of  which  are  of  excellent  qui 
This  is  a  remarkable  range  of  poetic  metho 
small  space,  and  it  is,  for  its  time,  unique.     I 
curious  problem.     How  did  it  happen  that  tl 
—  poetry  other  than  the  war-song  which  was  i 
in  Northumbria,  and  took  there  so  wide  and 
range  ?    What  were  the  elements  which  nurs( 
growth,  and  did  not  exist,  so  far  as  we  know,  • 
Xorthumbria  ?  *     The  reasons  for  such  a  fl 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  years  preceding  670- 


1 1  aaBome  that  there  wms  no  early  West  Saxoo  or  Y 
excellent  and  varied  kind,  and  I  think  one  has  the  rii^ht 
be  said  that  there  was  snch  poetry  in  Wessejc  daring  the 
we  have  lost  it.  It  is  passible,  bat  then  I  think  we  shoal 
sion  to  it  made  by  Baeda,  Ealdhelm.  Alfred,  or  his  biogi 
we  know  nothing  about  such  poetry,  and  our  question 
happen  that  English  verse  be*/an  in  Northumbria?  1 
more  important,  if,  as  I  think,  Cynewulf  and  his  sehoo 
work  be^un  by  Caedmon,  were  also  Northumbrian,  anc 
heli^re.  wa.«  thrown  into  its  present  form  in  Xorthumbr 
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I  here  suggest  can  scarcely  be  called  more  than  conjectures, 
but  at  least  they  place  before  the  mind  the  question  which  any 
historian  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  ought  to  consider  one  of  the 
most  imx>ortant  questions  he  has  to  ask  himself. 

The  first  of  these  elements  is  the  early  greatness  of  Nor- 
thumbria,  and  the  influence  its  tradition  of  national  splendour 
had  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  pride  of  country  which  this 
awakens  has  always  been  an  impulse  to  poetry.  The  finest 
poetic  times  of  England  are  coincident  with  the  sense  of 
national  greatness  and  unity,  which,  following  on  an  era  of 
splendour,  uplifts  the  people  to  a  high  level  of  constant  passion. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.;  it  was  still 
more  the  case  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  it  has  been  the  case  in 
our  own  century.  Nor  is  the  outburst  of  song,  which  began 
with  Burns,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  died  out  with 
Keats,  apart  from  this  experience,  though  it  may  seem  so.  It 
was  not  a  special  national  glory  which  then  fired  the  poets,  but 
the  glory  of  the  whole  of  the  Nation  of  Humanity  which  seemed 
to  their  minds  to  rise  suddenly  into  splendour  and  unity  and 
brotherhood,  and  to  be  filled  with  immortal  hopes.  In  such 
times  the  past  sends  its  impulse  into  the  present  and  excites 
it ;  the  present  is  full  of  its  own  eagerness  and  joy ;  and  the 
future  seems  to  thrill  with  expectation.  Poetry  is  then  born 
or  if  not  actually  born,  the  nation  is  then  pregnant  with  it ; 
and  in  the  times  of  peace  which  follow  this  national  triumph 
the  child  opens  its  eyes  to  the  light.    • 

Such  conditions  prevailed  in  Northumbria  in  the  seventh 
century.  ^Ethelfrith,  who  reigned  from  693  to  617,  raised  his 
country  to  great  honour ;  and  his  victory  at  Chester  secured  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  in  the  North.  He  was  followed  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Eadwine,  whose  supremacy  was  established 
far  beyond  Northumbria.  Almost  the  whole  of  England  owned 
his  sway,  and  every  Northumbrian  must  have  felt  the  pride  of 
country.  Then  he  set  up  his  capital  at  York,  and  a  touch  of 
the  greatness  of  Rome,  for  York  was  the  capital  of  Roman 
Britain,  was  linked  to  his  name.  This  new  splendour  was 
imaged  in  the  standard  of  purple  embroidered  with  gold  and  in 
the  Roman  tufa,  the  feather  tuft  on  the  spear,  which  were 
borne  before  him  on  his  journeys.  Added  to  these  things  was 
the  profound  peace  which  Eadwine  established,  and  the  good 
government  which  filled  the  peace.  So  widespread  was  justice 
that  the  tradition  ran  and  lasted  that  a  woman  with  her  babe 
might  walk  scatheless  from  sea  to  sea.  When  he  died  then  in 
633  the  sense  of  national  splendour,  peace,  unity,  and  over- 
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hand  whicn  gave  lu  tiie  im^i  xcaii«i,ai 
pillar  of  light  rose  to  heaven  from  his  body ;  a 
his  body.     So  eager  was  the  Christianity  of  Nc 
der  Oswald  that  a  great  paii;  of  England  was  ( 
the  King's  missionaries ;  and  his  name  still  a 
churches.     Thus  to  the  political  splendour  anc 
Northumbria  was  now  added  a  spiritual  splendoi 
successor  in  Deiray  was  as  closely  linked  to  Aic 
and  when  Oswiu,  King  of  Bernicia,  slew  Os^ 
Northumbria  one  again,  the  political  splendour 
maintained  by  this  great  King.    Nor  was  the 
less.    The  last  heathen  King  of  Mercia,  Penda, 
the  North  tremble,  fell  before  Oswiu,  and  Merc 
gether  Christian  under  his  missionary  bishon  C 
reign  also  the  breach  between  Borne  and  the  No 
The  Synod  of  Whitby  (664)  added  all  the  emol 
of  Borne  as  the  great  mother  of  the  Christian 
power  which  went  back  to  the  apostles,  to  the  si 
of  literature ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  eccJ 
of  the  whole  of  England.    This  was  done  fron 
Northumbria  might  fairly  say,  quorum  para  mc 
Ecgfrith,  Oswiu's  successor,  the  spiritual  and 
dour  of  Northumbria  still  lasted.    His  great  : 
Cuthbert  kept  alive  in  the  large  number  of  mo 
were  now  spreading  learning  and  civilisation  f 
sense  that  the  spiritual  nobility  of  Northumb 
as  its  political  splendour.     It  is  true  that  wh 
on  the  murky  day  of  Nechtansmere  the  warlil 
Northumbria  over  England  also  fell,  but  tliis  \v 
~.i,«^„4.o,,o  i*of>ior  fVinn  a  disa<lvantafiro  to  Noi 
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lessened.  Peace,  while  it  is  so  close  to  warlike  glory  as  still  to 
be  thrilled  with  its  excitement,  begets  new  literature,  and  Aid- 
frith  himself  was  tlie  image  of  the  literary  excitement  which 
the  political  and  religious  splendour  of  Northumbria  awakened 
and  supported  in  the  minds  of  men.  Ecclesiastical  purity  had 
begun  to  decay  at  his  death  (705),  and  he  had  lost  some  of  his 
dominions  at  the  hand  of  the  Picts,  and  both  these  circum- 
stances diminished  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  But  literature 
still  lived  on,  even  through  the  weak  and  immoral  reigns  of 
Osred,  Coenred,  and  Osric.  Ceolwulf,  Baeda's  friend,  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  729,  the 
ancient  glory  again  shone  brightly,  but  briefly,  before  it  was 
finally  quenched  in  anarchy.  We  see,  in  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  in  the  special  care 
which  Baeda  bestowed  on  the  history  of  his  own  province, 
how  much  the  sense  of  Northumbrians  greatness  influenced  her 
chief  writer.  Long  after  Ceolwulf  s  death,  when  the  land  had 
fallen  into  ruinous  disorder,  the  memory  of  her  glory  still 
lasted  like  a  slumbering  lire  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  pro- 
duced a  poetry  of  regret  for  the  passing  away  of  that  which 
once  had  been  so  great,  tinged,  as  it  were,  with  the  beauty  of 
the  dying  sun.  Much  of  the  poetry  of  Cynewulf  preserves 
this  melancholy  charm. 

This,  then,  I  suggest,  was  one  of  the  elements  which  caused 
a  native  poetry  to  rise  in  Northumbria.  But  this  would  not, 
without  an  additional  consideration,  do  much  to  explain  the 
problem.  Mercia,  it  might  be  said,  had  its  splendid  time,  and 
80  had  Wessex,  but  they  produced  no  Englisli  verse  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  One  reason  they  did  not,  was  that  when 
their  years  of  glory  came,  Koman  letters  had  seized  on  England, 
and  the  influence  of  Kome  was  to  make  Latin  alone  the  tongue 
of  learning  and  art.  But  this  was  not  the  case  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Northumbrian  supremacy.  It  might  have  been  the 
case  had  Paullinus  stayed  in  the  North.  But  this  Roman  monk 
fled  at  Eadwine's  death  (633).  Had  he  established  a  Latin 
Christianity  and  a  Latin  learning,  it  is  probable  we  should  have 
had  no  vernacular  Christian  poetry.  AH  who  were  emotional- 
ised by  Northumbrians  political  and  religious  greatness  would 
have  expressed  their  emotion  on  their  own  subjects  in  Latin 
verse,  or  not  have  cared  to  preserve  any  English  verse.*     But, 

1  Of  course  I  do  Dot  mean  that  the  early  Northumbrian  poets  wrote  poems 
on  the  glory  of  Northumbria,  but  that  the  whole  nation  being  excited,  and  with 
tbem  the  poets,  on  this  point,  the  poets  could  not  help  writing  on  their  own 
subjects  under  the  sway  of  the  national  emotion.  Heated,  they  used  that  heat 
on  matten  other  than  the  original  source  of  their  heat. 


v^.x  cm  si^iit linen uai,  i 

religious  subjects.     This  habit  became,  I  suggej 
of  Northumbria.     I  do  not  think  that  it  even 
Northumbrian  monk,  trained  by  Aidan  and  h 
write  his  sacred  poetry  in  Latin.     Baeda,  who  \ 
school,  did  write  his  poetry  in  Latin  verse.     Bi 
English  verse,  and  even  wrote  it.     He  was  so  fi 
the  national  feeling  for  English.     But  his  prat 
what  would  have  happened  if  all  the  monast( 
like  Jarrow,  linked  to  Kome.     We  should  have 
school  of  poetry.     As  it  was,  there  were  many  \ 
English  verse,  and  the  monk  in  a  monastery  i 
Irish  wrote  as  naturally  in  English  as  an  lona  mo 
in  Irish.     Not  only  did  Caedmon,  about  fifteen  y« 
death  of  Ecgfrith,  sing  the  creation  of  the  worL 
demption  in  English,  but  it  seemed  natural  ai 
heads  of  his  monastery  to  encourage  him  in  t. 
verse.*     It  was  just  this  fortunate  turn,  this  ha 
the  heads  of  Whitby  —  a  temper  which  was  1 
think,  of  their  Irish  instead  of  their  Koman  tra: 
nourished  Christian   poetry   in  English.     The 
given,  continued.     Honour,  even  a  divine  origin, 
vernacular  verse.     Scholars  like  Baeda  admired 
princes  and  nobles  adopted  and  supported  it.     W 
influence  of  Roman  learning  came  in  literary  fori 
with  the  writings  of  Ealdhelm,  it  was,  fortuna 
for  Rome  to  Latinise  poetry  —  a  vernacular  po 
established.     In  one  word,  the  flight  of  Paullinua 

I  He  could  not,  probably,  have  aunj:  it  in  Latin   nn/i  ♦>""  « 

COOfl  lnr»V  •  K"»  ♦u^.  --:-  •  ' 
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the  flight  of  Latin  as  the  tongue  of  literature,  enabled  an  Eng- 
lish poetry  to  develop  itself. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  Irish  school  who  had  evangelised 
the  North  felt  that  there  would  be  a  struggle  between  them  and 
Home  for  supremacy,  and  feared  with  good  reason  that  they 
would  be  beaten.  Their  tendency  then  would  be  to  encourage 
English  as  a  vehicle  for  religious  poetry  rather  than  Latin.  The 
struggle  did  take  place,  and  Rome  won  the  battle.  But,  again, 
the  victory  was  not  finally  gained  till  a  vernacular  poetry  had 
begun.  The  Synod  of  Whitby,  though  it  settled  the  Easter 
quarrel  on  the  side  of  Rome,  did  not  prevent  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  English  poetry,  six  years  afterwards,  by  the  very 
persons  who  had  attended  the  Synod,  and  in  the  very  place 
where  it  was  held.  Even  the  coming  of  Theodore  to  Northum- 
bria  in  678  and  684,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  dominance  of  Irish 
influence,  did  not  replace  English  by  Latin  as  the  vehicle  of 
poetry,  then  or  afterwards.  Between  these  visits  of  Theodore, 
Caedmon  had  fixed  poetry  into  Englisli ;  the  whole  country  — 
kings,  nobles,  people  —  had  become  accustomed  to  a  national 
poetry  in  the  tongue  of  the  nation.  Having  begun,  it  went  on. 
The  beginning  is  half  the  deed  in  literature. 

There  is  yet  another  probable  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  a 
Christian  poetry  in  English.  The  kings,  and  no  doubt  the 
nobles  of  the  seventh  century  were  close  friends  of  the 
missionaries  from  lona,  and  many  of  them  were  brought  up  at 
lona.  They  would  not  be  likely  to  care  exclusively  for  Rome 
nor  for  Latin  learning,  and  whatever  influence  they  had  would 
more  tend  to  support  English  than  Latin  poetry.  Moreover, 
Oswald,  going  about  with  Aidan  on  his  missionary  journeys, 
and  translating  to  his  nobles  and  thegus  Aidan's  preaching 
into  English,^  would  be  as  much  interested  in  English  as  a 
means  of  sacred  teaching  of  the  people  as  iElfred  afterwards 
became  in  the  South  ;  and  had  Caedmon  risen  in  his  time  would 
have  rejoiced  in  his  English  poetry.  Oswin  was  as  much 
bound  up  with  Aidan  as  Oswald.  Oswiu  was  baptized  and 
educated  in  lona,  and  would  have,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign,  the  same  interest  in  English  as  a  sacred  literary  tongue 
as  his  predecessors.  This  conjecture  is,  however,  founded  on 
but  slender  evidence.  There  is  much  plainer  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Northumbrian  kings  in  the  seventh  century  were 
suspicious  that  the  spiritual  power  of  Rome  might  tend  to 

^  "  It  was  the  most  charming  of  sights,"  says  Baeda,  "  to  see  the  King  inter- 
preting to  his  tho,q:n8  and  chiefs  tlie  discourses  of  Aidan  who  as  yet  spoke 
imperfectly  the  tont;ue  of  the  An'^li^s,  for  in  his  long  exile  the  king  had 
thoioii^y  learned  the  language  of  the  Scots,'*— EccUs.  Hist,  Bk.  iU. 


^,^^v*j    *j^^€»,ki  It  ufgun  in  Jl^nglish. 

the   kings  and  nobles  whose  policy  it  was 
separate  nationality  of  Northurabria  would 
of  the  elements  which  strengthened  national  i 
It  is  possible  to  put  this  conjecture  into  a 
known  events.     To  establish  Latin  as  the 
sacred  literature  would  be  a  part  of  the  stnig 
made.    It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  V 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  party,  would  make  t 
programme,  and,  if  so,  English,  as  the  tongue  < 
would  be  in  danger  at  his  bands.    His  effort 
Church  was  at  first  supported  by  many  high-p 
brians,  by  Alchfrith,  Eanfleda,  and  others.    Fo 
was  apparent  master  of  the  Northumbrian  Cbu 
monastic  foundations  of  Hexham  and  Bipon 
have  been  his.     A  multitude  of  monks  obey 
and  nobles  sent  their  children  to  be  brought 
splendour  of  expenditure  and  in  show  he  ri^ 
himself,   and  could  he  have  kept  his  tempei 
with  less  desire  of  power,  with  less  intrigue, 
got  the  Northumbrian  kings  and  monasteries 
and  the  English  seed  of  literature  might  nev 
into  a  tree.     This  danger  may  have  been  inc 
fact  that  his  great  friend,  l^enedict  Biscop,  1: 
Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  a  centre   of   Eoman 
art     It  was  then  of  importance,  I  conjecture, 
lence   of    English  as  the  tongue    of    poetic 
Wilfrid's  ascendency  should  suffer.     His  prid 
interference  with  Ecgfrith's  domestic  relatiom 
rel  with   Theodore   tlrovo    liim    ^^.»»--    <-i  -    - 
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Cuthberfc  was  settled  at  Lindisfarne.  On  all  sides  the  en- 
croaching and  intolerant  influence  of  Wilfred  was  set  aside, 
and  the  trouble  he  caused  in  Church  and  court  may  have  been 
one  reason  why  the  Northumbrian  princes  became  more  and 
more  determined  to  keep  their  national  individuality  clear  of 
Rome.  One  result  of  all  this  would  be  that  English  i)oetry 
would  escajje  from  being  crushed  out  by  Latin  verse.  Even 
Ecgfrith,  while  submitting  to  Theodore,  kept  the  Church  in 
North umbria  national,  and  supported,  especially  by  his  friend- 
ship for  Cuthbert,  the  distinctly  English  school  of  monks,  who, 
though  they  had  yielded  to  Rome,  retained  their  individual 
ways  of  thinking.  We  might  even  see  in  the  fate  which 
caused  Ecgfrith  to  be  buried  at  lona  a  parable  of  this  linger- 
ing Celtic  influence. 

Aldfrith,  who  succeeded  him,  equally  supported  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Northumbrian  Church ;  and  his  education  at  lona, 
and  partly,  it  is  said,  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  his  training  as 
Ealdhelm's  fellow-pu])il,  made  him  much  more  cosmoi)olitan  in 
learning  than  Rome  may  have  wished  him  to  be.  At  one  with 
Theodore's  policy  of  comprehension,  he  had  also  strong  Celtic 
sympathies.  I  imagine  that  he  was  all  the  more  Northum- 
brian because  Irish  and  Latin  elements  were  mixed  in  him. 
Between  the  individualism  of -the  Celt  and  the  collectivism  of 
the  Roman,  he  found  a  middle  point  in  a  strong  Northum- 
brian ism.  We  may  be  certain  then  that  a  national  English 
poetry,  especially  Northumbrian,  found  favour  in  his  eyes; 
and  indeed  at  his  death  in  705  the  whole  of  Caedmon's  work 
was  afloat  in  Northumbria;  those  who  formed  themselves 
upon  Caedmon  had  established  a  school  of  English  sacred 
poetry,  and  another  school  had  begun,  not  only  of  sacred  but 
of  profane  poetry. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  think  that  English  had  in 
Northumbria  a  chance  as  the  tongue  of  poetry  which  it  had 
not  elsewhere,  and  why,  having  begun  at  Whitby  about  670,  it 
continued,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  and  parallel  growth  of  Latin 
literature.  The  school  of  Theodore  and  Ealdhelm  did  not 
encourage  English  poetry  to  develop  itself.  The  schools  of 
Baedaand  of  York  continue  to  admire  and  support  English 
poetry  sixty  years  after  its  beginning.      The  contrast  is  re- 

at  York,  made  him  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Bosa  was  broug^ht  up  by  Hilda,  and 
Cuthbert  was,  of  course,  brought  up  aniontr  the  Celticr  missionaries.  There  was 
then  a  parenthesis  in  Northumbria  during  which  the  Celtic  influence  was  mixed 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Latin.  It  was  during  this  parenthesis  that  English 
poetry  gathered  strength  and  fixed  itself. 


or  Strathclyde  lay  on  the  west  and  north-west 
Cumbria  there  was  a  mixed  population ;  of  t 
drifted  down  into  it  from  the  North  beyond  the 
Picts  who  lived  in  Galloway,  and  of  its  own  Wei 
all  three  speaking  different  dialects  of  the  san: 
in  conversation  more  or  less  comprehending 
Each  of  these  nations,  if  I  use  Baeda's  term  w 
carry  our  meaning  of  the  word,'  had  their  own 
warlike  and  Christian.  Even  the  Picts  in  the 
the  seventh  century,  received  enough  of  Chri 
Columba  to  have  sacred  song  among  them  in  thei 
and  in  Aldfrith's  time  the  learned  men  of  the 
court  translated  Ceolfrid's  letter  about  Easter  : 
literary  language.  The  Northumbrian  tongue  ( 
tact,  both  in  war  and  peace,  with  these  peoph 
Welsh  of  Strathclyde,  with  the  Irish  of  Dalria 
the  Pictish  Gaels.  During  the  various  perioc 
lived  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Northuml 
the  seventh  century,  intermarriages  probably  tc 
on  the  borders  at  least,  something  resemblii 
language  arose,  I  conjecture,  between  the  Engl 
peoples.  Moreover,  under  Eadwine,  the  Britis 
Elmet  was  subdued,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  tl 
were  wholly  driven  away.     All  this  contact  of 


1  Colnmba  conversed  freely  with  the  Picts  from  king  to  pet 
difficulty.  It  was  only  when  he  preached  that  he  was  forced 
preter.  So  savs  Adamnan  in  the  seventh  century.  (See  al 
Books  of  Wales,  Skene,  p.  137,  vol.  1.)     It  does  not  follow,  1 
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brians  with  these  varied  races,  or  with  various  growths  of  the 
same  original  stock,  had  already  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  before,  let  us  say,  the  death  of  Eadwine  in 
633,  and,  after  that  time,  it  continued  and  increased.  Inter- 
course with  the  Welsh  existed  in  other  parts  of  England,  but 
it  was  greater  in  Northumbria  than  elsewhere.  Intercourse 
with  the  Irish  existed  also  in  parts  of  England,  but  it  was 
only  between  wandering  Irish  scholars  and  English  scholars. 
In  Northumbria  it  was  more  constant,  and  of  an  Irish  people 
with  an  English  people.  Intercourse  with  the  Gael  took  place 
nowhere  else  in  England,  but  in  Northumbria  it  had  gone  so 
far  that  before  Baeda  died  a  Pictish  king  sent  for  architects 
to  England,  and  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  mon- 
astery of  Wearmouth.  This  interchange  of  the  thouglit 
and  oral  literature,  accompanied  by  the  occasional  inter- 
marriage, of  English  and  Welsh  and  Irish  and  Picts  was, 
I  think,  one  of  the  causes  of  a  greater  capacity  in  North- 
umbria for  producing  good  poetry  than  was  likely  to  exist 
in  other  parts  of  England,  where  the  foreigners  affected 
the  English  stock  only  on  the  western  edges  of  Mercia  and 
of  Wessex. 

One  more  suggestion  I  may  make  in  this  connection.  If 
Mr.  Skene  and  others  be  right  in  their  conjecture  that  in  the 
fifth  century  some  of  the  continental  English  had  settled  south 
of  the  Forth,  this  mixture  of  the  English,  Welsh,  and,  it  may 
be,  of  the  Picts  north  of  the  Forth  had  here  already  taken 
place,  and  Eadwine,  when  he  drove  his  way  to  the  Forth,  came 
into  touch  with  the  descendants  of  an  English  tribe  who  had 
added  to  their  own  oral  poetry  the  poetry  of  the  Gael  and  the 
Welsh.  This  old  English  stock  would  harmonise  in  time  with 
the  Angles,  and  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the  foreigners 
and  their  literature. 

We  have  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  such  a  literature 
did  exist  among  the  Cumbrian  Welsh  at  this  time.  The 
scenery  and  events  of  some  of  the  historical  poems  in  the 
Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales  lie,  Mr.  Skene  says,  in  the  north ; 
the  poems  are  due  to  Welsh  bards  of  the  North,  and  are 
older  than  the  tenth  century.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  literature 
of  the  dwellers  in  Cumbria,  before  the  subjugation  of  Strath- 
clyde  in  946.  He  supposes  then  that  the  wars  of  the  Britons 
against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  then  against  the  Angles  of 
Bernicia,  produced  a  body  of  Welsh  popular  poetry,  which  was 
brought  into  shape  in  the  seventh  century  (the  century  we  are 
dealing  with),  and  that  the  earliest  consistent  shape  of  the 


from  Armorica.^     From  tho  days  of  Ida,  then 
of  earlier  poetry),  lays  of  battle,  of  joy  and  s 
and  legends,  were  being  snng  all  over  the  eon 
Cymry  and  tlie  Morthumbrian-Knglish  fought 
varying  success,    liv(»d    together   in   the  days 
learned  one  another's  language ;  ^  and   I    niai 
body  of  popular  Welsh  poetry,  with  its  peculi 
ment  —  its  passion,  colour,  pathos,  and  surpr 
influence,  and  perhaps   a   powerful  one,   on 
Northumbria,  and  all  the  more,  if  the  races 
here  and  there  at  least,  in  marriage. 

It  was  not  only,  however,   with  the  Wels 

^  During  the  sixth  century  the  historical  Arthur,  accoi 
fought  against  the  Northern  Saxons,  who  had  settled  in  the 
and  Clyde,  the  most  of  his  twelve  battles,  the  last  of  whicl 
and  lays  were  made  of  these  battles,  and  took  a  legendary 
century.    Taliessin,  Aneurin,  Llywarch  Hen  and  a  fourt 
tempore  in  uoeniate  Britannico  claruerunt."    They  Hourisi 
century.    laa  died  in  55H,  and  other  wars  were  waged  agai 
also  declares  that  the  great  poem  of  the  Oododin  descrilies  t 
which  took  place  in  the  wars  between  Oswiu  and  Penda, 
kings  fought  on  the  side  of  Penda  against  Northumbria. 
poems  m^e  in  the  seventh  century  concerning  other  battl 
and  Welsh.    There  was  a  great  body  of  poetry,  then,  aire 
the  Northern  Welsh.     (See  Skene,  /''our  Ancient  Books  oj 
true,  the  Eiixlish  have  no  right  to  claim  in  Cuedmon  the  1 

2  Ftmr  Ancient  Books  of  H^a/e«,  chs.  xiii.  xiv. 

*  The  contact  of  the  two  races,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  in  war,  as  well  as  in 
peoples  learn  to  understand  one  another.  Four  kings  of  th 
by  the  author  of  the  Genealof/ia  as  warring  against  Hussa 
Bernicia,  who  reigned  from  507  to  574.  Again  against  Tl 
over  Bernicia  from  580  to  587,  and  was  also  a  son  of 
sons  fought  valiantly,  and  with  varying  fortune.    It  ws 
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Irish  also  that  the  Northumbrians  were  mingled.  The  Scots, 
as  the  Irish  were  called,  had,  in  the  fourth  century,  made 
a  settlement  in  our  Scotland,  but  returned  to  Ireland.  Later 
on  they  came  back  and  established  themselves  in  the  year 
503  in  Dalriada  (Argyll).  The  first  time  we  find  them  of  im- 
portance in  history  is  under  Aedan,  whom  Columba  crowned 
as  King  of  Dalriada  in  lona,  and  who,  in  603,  led  the  whole 
of  the  Celtic  forces  of  the  country  against  -^thelfrith.  There 
is  no  need  here  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Scot-kingdom. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  that  it  took 
the  lead  again  in  the  person  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin;  and  not 
until  fifty  years  afterwards  that  Pictland  became  Scotland. 

The  real  Irish  invasion  which  influenced  English  literature 
began  with  the  landing  of  St.  Columba  in  563  on  some 
islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  his  final  choice 
of  Hii,  or  lona,  for  the  site  of  a  monastery,  from  which  he 
evangelised  the  Picts  of  the  mainland.  He  died  in  597,  the 
very  year  in  which  Augustine  landed  in  the  south  of  Britain, 
but  he  handed  on  to  his  followers  his  passionate  and  poetic 
temper.  All  those  brought  up  in  his  monastery  seem  to  have 
caught  something  of  the  mingled  fire  and  tenderness  of  its 
founder,*  and  something  also  of  his  love  for  a  free  and  wan- 
dering life ;  and  the  English  who  came  for  education  to  lona, 
and  those,  too,  who  were  taught  in  Northumbria  their  Chris- 
tianity by  missionaries  from  lona,  were  influenced  more  or 
less  deeply  by  the  elements  of  Columba's  character,  esi>ecially 
those  whose  blood  was  at  all  mixed  with  Gaelic  or  Cymric 
families.  Columba  was,  even  in  his  faults,  eminently  Irish, 
and  in  no  people,  save  the  Jews,  are  race  qualities  so  persist- 
ently continued  from  generation  to  generation,  and  so  power- 
ful in  admixture  with  other  peoples,  as  they  are  in  the  Irish. 
In  no  people,  also,  is  the  descent  of  character,  independent  of 
the  descent  through  blood,  more  close  and  masterful  than  it  is 
among  the  Irish.  If  it  had  not  been  so  in  their  history,  if 
they  had  oftener  broken  the  tradition,  they  had  been  a  wiser 
and  a  better  folk.  Columba,  however,  handed  down  to  his 
successors,  through  the  mastery  of  his  character,  his  loves, 

1  These  two  elements  united  in  Colamba,  and  each  tempering;  the  other,  were 
often  divided  in  his  spiritual  descendants.  The  fire  of  Columba,  without  his 
tenderness,  became  fierceness  in  Gorman,  as  he  is  called,  who  was  so  hard  on 
the  heathen  Northumbrians  that  he  returned  to  lona ;  and  somewhat  petulant 
wrath  in  Colman,  who,  having  lost  his  cause  at  Whitby,  went  back  to  lona  and 
then  to  Ireland.  The  tenderness  of  Ck>lumba  was  pre-eminent  in  Aidan,  who 
also  liad  eagerness  enough.  Both  fire  and  gentleness  were  again  united  in 
Cuthbert,  who  of  them  all  is  most  like  Columba. 


from  Ireland  be  really  his,  it  makes  it  clear  tha 
lyrist.  He  loved  well  his  own  national  poetry, 
goes  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  a  (pertain  visit  1 
land  was  to  defend  the  bardiij  order  from  a  tl 
from  their  country.  We  may  be  snre,  then,  th 
poetry  continued  to  be  a  tradition  in  the  mon 
Irish  poems  of  battle  and  law,  and  the  great  st 
of  Lir  and  the  children  of  Tuireann,  were  knt 
at  lona.  Columba  was  not  the  man  to  throi 
which  Baeda  would,  no  doubt,  have  called  pr 
his  greatest  friends,  Dalian  Forgaill,  who  msuic 
him,  which  is  still  preserved  —  the  Ambra  d 
lumba's  Praises  —  was  the  chief  of  all  the  Irisl 
all  this  poetry  the  English  educated  at  lona  W( 
acquainted. 

Columba  was  equally  fond  of  literary  matten 
fine  MSS.  is  said  to  have  produced  a  civil  war  i 
the  battle  of  the  Psalter  is  still  kept  in  mind  b 
which  the  Psalter  is  said  to  have  been  placed,  j 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  I 
from  Rome,  but  also  from  lona,  Northumbrian 
to  love  a  fine  library.  Aldfrith  is  much  more 
derived  his  eagerness  for  collecting  from  I< 
Wearmouth. 

The  passion  for  wandering  at  will,  which  ca 
missionaries  over  Europe,  and  which  was  rep 
Northumbrian  pupils  of  Aidan ;  the  love  of  c< 
pathos  of  exile;  the  affection  for  animals,  a.' 
hnmnn  hpinrrs.  hut  needinf'  more  nitv  than   m( 
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represented  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The  first  is  as  much  Teu- 
tonic as  Celtic,  but  among  the  Teuton  tribes  it  is  more  the 
characteristic  of  warriors  than  of  monks.  It  was,  however, 
a  special  mark  of  the  Irish  evangelisation  of  Northumbria; 
and  the  wandering  gipsy  life  that  Aidan  and  Cedda  and  Ceadda 
and  Cuthbert  led,  roving,  as  fancy  led  them,  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet  over  the  wild  country,  was  much  more  provocative  of  a 
poetic  way  of  looking  at  nature  and  man  than  the  systematic 
visitation  of  parishes,  which  the  bishop,  under  the  Roman  rule, 
made  of  his  diocese.  The  one  was  directed  by  impulse,  the 
other  by  rule.  The  one  was  a  life  of  adventure,  the  other  was 
not. 

The  love  of  country  and  the  passionate  pain  of  exile  belong 
also  to  all  peoples,  but  they  were  felt  by  the  Irish  with  peculiar 
intensity,  certainly  with  far  greater  intensity  than  by  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes.  I  do  not  say  that  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
this  poetic  subject  in  Northumbrian  poetry  was  caused  by  the 
influence  of  the  Irish,  but  I  think  that  it  was  deepened  and 
made  more  passionate  by  it. 

The  love  of  animals  is  a  common  element  in  monasticism, 
both  Celtic  and  Roman,  from  Columba  to  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Pity,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  nature  of  Jesus,  was  extended 
to  beasts  and  birds  as  well  as  men.  This  was  not  a  special 
mark  of  the  Teutonic  genius  under  Christianity.  It  appears, 
but  not  often,  in  Northumbrian  poetry.  It  has  always  been 
one  of  the  marks,  up  to  the  present  century,  of  English  poetry 
in  the  North  rather  than  of  poetry  in  the  South,  and  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  it  grew  among  the  Northumbrians  and  has  con- 
tinued in  the  Lowland  poetry  owing  to  the  impulse,  stronger 
and  more  poetic  than  elsewhere,  which  it  received  from  Columba 
and  his  pupils,  and  which  they  handed  on  to  the  English  whom 
they  evangelised.  The  pretty  legend  which  Adamnan  tells  of 
Columba  and  the  Crane  illustrates  alike  the  passionate  sorrow 
of  exile  and  the  love  of  animals  of  which  I  write,  and  the 
poetic  intensity  and  charm  with  which  the  Celt  surrounded 
them. 

One  morning  Columba  called  to  his  side  one  of  his  monks, 
and  said,  "  Go,  seat  yourself  on  the  marge  of  the  sea,  on  the 
western  shore  of  our  isle;  and  there  you  will  see,  coming  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  a  voyaging  crane,  very  weary  and  beaten 
by  the  storms,  which  will  fall  at  your  feet  upon  the  beach. 
Lift  it  up  with  pity  and  carry  it  to  the  neighbouring  hut,  nourish 
it  for  three  days  of  rest,  and  when  it  is  refreshed  and  strong 
again;  it  will  care  no  more  to  stay  with  us  in  exile,  but  will  fiy 


o-.w  V,.*  t«  ^v^tv>.ij  Wing,  stniigiiL  lor  Ireland 

This  temperament,  combined  with  the  emotic 
ity,  and  acting  on  hearts  in  the  first  glow  of  c 
into  Northumbria,  and  came  attiuuled  by  all  tli( 
a  royal  friendship  gave  to  the  Irish  missionarif 
support  of  the  king's  family  and  thegns.     Osw£ 
companions,  had  taken  refuge  at  lona  in  617. 
among  whom  were  his  brothers,  were  baptizei 
there,  and  shared,  as  they  grew  older,  in  the 
and  in  all  the  interests  of  the  Irish  monastery, 
ing  seventeen  years,  from  the  age  of  thirteen, 
the  spirit  which  Golumba  had  left  behind.     He 
and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  heard  and  perl 
great  Irish  poems.     All  his  twelve  companions 
opportunities,  and  as  they  belonged  to  the  royal 
poetry  was  not  unknown  to  the  ^Ethelings  of 
When  Oswald,  in  634,  came  to  the  throne,  he 
friends  at  lona  to  send  him  missionaries.    Aida 
his  side,  and  as  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  convert 
the  Christian  faith,  and  restored  Deira  to  the 
had  abandoned  during  the  one  shameless  year  of 
The  whole  of  Northumbria  was  united  in  the  ( 
by  lona.     This  was  the  bloodless  invasion  of  tl 
the  Irish  nature,  and  though  its  outward  powt 
664,  its  inward  power  lasted  long.     Oswin  in 
when  he  made  Northumbria  into  one  kingdom,  i 
Irish  influence.*    The  latter  great  king  had  been 
educated  at  lona,  and  his  earlier  reign  was  marl 
after  the  battle  of  Winwaed,  by  an  increasing 
Northumbrians  with  Irish  lif^    i;fo^4^i...-    ' 
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southern  part  of  Northuinbria,  and  from  its  root  sprang  a 
number  of  related  monasteries,  all  more  or  less  directed  by 
men  who  had  received  an  Irish  training  and  carried  with  them 
some  Irish  literature.  From  point  to  point  of  the  coast,  from 
Dunbar  to  Coldingham  on  St.  Abb's  Head,  through  Lindisfarne 
to  Whitby,  the  Celtic  monasteries  civilised  the  folkland  inward 
from  the  seashore.  Over  the  interior,  and  indeed  down  into 
those  provinces  below  Northumbria  which  were  evangelised  by 
the  bishops  trained  at  Lindisfarne  and  Whitby,  and  by  mis- 
sionaries like  Fursey  from  Ireland,  the  monasteries  were 
chiefly  set  up  with  the  religious  customs  of  lona.  It  is  said 
that  forty-four  monasteries  were  founded  by  Irishmen  in  Eng- 
land. But  I  am  here  only  speaking  of  Northumbria  and  of 
the  seventh  century.  In  that  century,  and  chiefly  before  the 
death  of  Caedmon,  these  were  the  chief  monasteries  influenced 
or  founded  by  the  Irish  Church. 

The  first  was  at  Lindisfarne,  where  Aidan  set  up  his 
Bishop's  seat,  close  to  Bamborough,  the  royal  castle  of  Oswald. 
It  was  the  mother-church  of  the  North  —  "the  lona,"  as 
Montalembert  calls  it,  "  of  the  Angles.''  South  of  it  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  arose,  over  the  murdered  body  of  Oswin, 
the  double  monastery  of  Tynemmith.  The  nuns  who  came 
to  pray  at  his  tomb  arrived  from  Whithyy  which  had  already 
been  established  at  the  moiith  of  the  Esk  by  Hild;  and  some 
years  after  Oswiu's  death,  and  at  the  place  where  he  was  slain, 
Oswiu's  wife,  Eanfleda,  built  a  monastery  at  Gilling,  near  to 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  Its  abbot  was  Trumhere,  an  Angle, 
but  educated  and  ordained,  says  Baeda,  by  the  Scots.  Before 
this  time,  and  during  the  life  of  Aidan,  IlaHlepool,  the  first  of 
the  monasteries  presided  over  by  an  abbess  in  Northumbria, 
occupied  a  site  on  the  coast  between  Tynemouth  and  Whitby. 
Inland,  between  York  and  Whitby,  the  son  of  Oswald,  desiring 
to  found  a  monastery  where  he  might  pray  and  be  buried, 
called  Cedda  from  Lindisfarne  to  choose  its  site.  Cedda 
chose  it  in  the  roughest  and  wildest  place  among  the  hills,  and 
set  up  Lastingham  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  Lindis- 
farne. North  of  Lindisfarne,  other  Irish  monasteries  had 
grown  up.  Old  Melrose,  an  annex  of  Lindisfarne  where  young 
missionaries  were  educated,  was  built  on  a  jutting  arm  of 
rock,  round  which  swept  the  Tweed,  about  a  league  away  from 
the  Melrose  we  know  so  well.  Still  farther  north,  on  a  lonely 
cape  in  which  the  range  of  the  Lammermuir  ends,  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  rose  Coldingham,  a  double 
monastery.     Ebba,  sister  of  Oswald,   was   its   founder;   and 


cuiLure,  aiiu  leanit  tuia  iit;w  emu  ca^uiuiu^  uxo  uu 
temper.*  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  inc( 
and  recrossing  of  Northumbrians  to  Ireland  its( 
to  Northumbria,  for  the  purposes  of  learnin 
The  two  countries  drank  in  one  another.  The 
in  Ireland  a  learning  not  to  be  found  else w I: 
Not  only  religious,  but  literary  and  classic 
pursued  with  eagerness,  and  developed.  They 
annals  in  the  monasteries.  The  arts  were  pr^ 
tecture,  graving,  chiselling,  embroidery,  musi 
Not  only  then  from  lona,  but  also  from  Ire! 
Celtic  influence  poured  into  Northumbria  in  t 
tury. 

It  lessened,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  later  ; 
and  under  Ecgfrith ;  and  after  the  Synod  of 
doomed.     When  Aldfrith  died  in  705  we  ma 


1  We  most  not,  however,  forget  that  the  monastic  po 
Church  was,  after  the  first  thirty  years  of  Irish  Christianity 
side  of  the  Irish  monasteries  in  the  latter  years  of  the  sevi 
thumhria  was  civilised  hy  monks  who  derived  their  impulse 
as  hy  monks  who  derived  their  impulse  from  lona.  Tw( 
Aidan  took  root  at  Lindisfame,  Ripon  began  the  rivalry 
the  Celtic  monasticism.  Its  earljjr  nistorv  illustrates  th 
founded  by  Alchfrith,  son  of  Oswiu,  and  its  first  monks  i 
came  from  the  Irish  monastery  of  Old  Melrose.  Alchfri 
influence,  asked  them  in  661  to  adopt  the  Roman  mode  of 
They  refused  and  returned  to  Melrose.  Wilfrid  then  took  i 
earned  to  a  successful  issue  at  Whitby.  He  introduced  th( 
Ripon.  Some  years  later  he  built,  with  great  splendour,  the 
at  the  foot  of  the  Roman  wall,  a  little  below  the  junction  c 
of  the  Tyne,  and  not  far  from  the  place  where  Oswald  plar 
soil  of  Northumbria.  Two  other  great  monasteries  were  foi 
century,  and  became,  more  than  all  the  others,  centres  of  le: 
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Irish  influence,  which  had  lasted  in  full  power  from  the  ad- 
vent of  Aidan  to  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  from  635  to  664,  began 
to  die.  It  still  continued  for  forty  years,  till  all  who  had  been 
trained  by  Lindisfarne  and  Whitby  had  passed  away.  It  ran 
a  career,  then,  of  about  seventy  years.  During  that  time  the 
Irish  character,  the  passion,  impulsiveness  and  tenderness  of 
Columba ;  some  £^t  least  of  the  Irish  poetry,  with  its  elements 
of  colour,  romance,  invention,  and  charm,  penetrated  the 
Northumbrians,  and  we  can  scarcely  avoid  thinking  that  this 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  made  Northumbria  more  creative 
of  poetry  than  the  rest  of  England,  especially  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  Celtic  impulse  came  to  the  English  charged  with 
all  the  new  emotions  of  Christianity.' 

One  other  influence,  creative  of  poetry,  or  fostering  a  poetic 
temper,  was  the  natural  scenery  of  Northumbria.  It  was  of  a 
wilder,  more  romantic  type  than  any  that  existed  below  the 
Humber.  The  wood  and  wild-land  of  Mercia  and  Wessex, 
even  the  fens,  or  the  great  downs  which  looked  on  the  Chan- 
nel, are  not  to  us  so  instinct  with  that  natural  mystery  which 
troubles  the  imagination  of  those  who  make  and  love  poetry 
as  the  lonely,  rolling  moors  which  stretch,  desolate  even  to 
this  day,  from  Cumberland  to  the  Tweed  in  rig  and  flow. 
There  is  scarcely  a  valley  in  their  deep  recesses  which  has  not 
its  own  personality,  which  does  not  make  its  own  impression ; 
and  the  rivers  which  are  born  in  their  mosses,  and  which 
cleave  their  way  to  the  sea,  are  fierce  and  tawny  as  a  tiger. 
The  hills,  becoming  softer  as  they  pass  northward,  make  the 
view  seen  by  one  who  stands  on  the  ridge  of  the  Koman  wall, 
mysteriously  wide  and  far,  and  the  vast  but  low  roof  of  sky 
which  broods  above  them  is  fruitful  of  swirling  mists,  of  wild 
sunsets,  and  wilder  storms.     This  land  has  always  been  the 

1 1  place  only  in  a  note  another  conjecture  which  may  have  a  little  weif^ht. 
We  need  to  remember,  in  estimating  the  influences  which  bore  upon  Nor- 
thumbria before  Caedmon,  that  during  the  whole  reign  of  Penda,  irom  G26 
to  (i66,  a  heathen  influence  poured  into  the  Northern  Kingdom  from  Mercia, 
and  kept  up,  among  those  who  clung  to  the  old  ways,  the  thoughts  and  cus- 
toms and  war-songs  of  the  heathen  forefathers  of  the  English.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  Teutonic  poetry  was  the  better  preserved  in  Northumbria  from 
its  having  associated  for  a  long  time  with  Englishmen  who  remained  Pagans 
after  the  Northumbrians  had  become  Christian,  and  whom  they  themselves 
evangelised.  Of  course  this  suggestion  would  have  but  little  value  if  there  had 
not  existed  in  Northumbria  a  literary  class  who  loved  poetry,  and  who  did  not 
think  that  profane  poetry  of  war,  adventure,  and  legend  was  wrong  for  a 
Christian  man  to  hear  and  sing.  But  such  a  class  did  exist.  I  think,  in  the  Irish 
monks  and  in  those  trained  by  them.  They  had  their  own  legends,  lays,  and 
adventures;  and  they  would  cherish  lays  similar  to  those  out  of  which  Beowulf 
was  composed.  Tliey  would  not  reduce  them  to  writing,  but  they  would  sing 
them  ana  keep  them,  and  give  them  vogue. 


it  more  than  a  tnousana  years  ueioiv.  xnt?  n 
whole  country  made  —  with  the  ruined  wall  of 
that  "work  of  giants/*  added  to  create  a  ne^ 
awe  —  must  have  stirred  tlie  poetic  temperar 
mixed  people.  It  stirs  it  now  in  us,  and  sucl 
have  no  time. 

But  the  actual  poetry  which  we  have  in  Ca< 
books  of  Exeter  and  Vercelli,  and,  perhaps,  in 
does  not  belong,  I  think,  to  the  inland  moorlai 
coast.  The  sea,  as  I  have  already  shown,  is  the 
natural  object  in  these  poems ;  and  a  large  n 
monastic  centres  of  the  seventh  century  were  si 
sea.     Each  sat  on  its  promontory  "  stern  and  wi! 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child. 

They  looked  alike  on  the  solemn  moorland  and  < 
sea.  From  Coldingham,  from  Lindisfarne,  fro 
and  Whitby,  the  moors,  divided  by  brown  and  rui 
stretched  inland  league  after  league,  and  filled  ^ 
tery  the  hearts  of  Angle  and  of  Scot.  On  the  < 
their  daily  companion,  the  changing  sea.  Tl 
Coldingham  heard  its  fierce  billows  roar  more 
below  their  gray  and  lofty  cape.  Who  that  h 
mouth  or  Lindisfarne  can  ever  forget  the  em 
liness  which  filled  him  with  the  thought  of  God 
from  the  wild  grass  headlands  over  the  barrel 
wanderer,  on  the  shore  where  Bamborough  8 
its  length  on  the  dyke  of  basalt,  sees  the  wh 
over  the  isles  of  Fame,  and  feels  as  Cynewuli 
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lightning  entered  day  by  day  into  the  life  of  those  who 
watched  the  business  and  fury  of  the  elements  from  the 
edges  of  the  cliffs ;  and  the  watchers  were  men  and  women 
who  had  received  the  impress  of  the  sea  and  its  love,  not  only 
from  their  Teutonic  forefathers,  but  from  the  Irish,  whose  tales 
are  full  of  the  great  waters,  and  who  were  as  much  children 
of  the  billows  as  Beowulf  and  his  men.  The  coracle  was  not 
to  be  compared  in  size  and  safety  to  a  dragon  ship,  but  it  was 
handled  with  as  great  dexterity,  and  it  needed  greater  sea 
audacity.  Not  only  then  from  one  side,  but  from  two,  the 
Northumbrians  were  prepared  to  receive  the  poetic  impulse  of 
the  sea. 

These  are  the  suggestions  which  I  make  in  answer  to  the 
question  why  poetry  prevailed  in  Northumbria  more  than 
elsewhere  in  England ;  and,  in  making  them,  I  have  confined 
myself  to  the  seventh  century,  that  is,  to  the  century  in  which 
Christian  poetry  was  born  in  the  soul  of  Caedmon,  and  sung 
on  the  cliff  of  Whitby. 

Nearly  all  these  influences  bore  on  Caedmon  and  nourished 
his  genius.  That  genius  was  silent  for  a  long  time ;  it  was 
only  when  well  on  in  years  that  he  began  to  sing.  But  this 
was  natural  enough.  The  beginner  of  a  new  form  of  poetry 
in  times  which  have  no  written  literature  and  no  models,  is 
not  likely  to  begin  early.  But  all  the  more  he  drinks  in  for 
years,  into  a  soul  which  is  naturally  receptive,  the  impulses 
which  come  to  him  from  human  affairs  and  human  nature, 
from  circumstances,  and  from  the  natural  world ;  and  if  we 
say  that  Caedmon  was  about  fifty  when  he  began  to  make 
verse,  and  choose  670  for  the  date  of  his  first  poem,  he  began 
to  receive  these  impulses  about  the  year  630,  when  he  would 
be  ten  years  old,  and  when  Eadwine  was  still  King.  Where 
he  was  then  living  we  cannot  tell ;  but  he  was  probably  a 
heathen,  for  it  was  only  in  627  that  Eadwine  was  baptized. 
In  658  Hild  set  up  the  monastery  at  Whitby,  and  as  Caedmon 
was  a  secular  servant  of  the  monastery,  we  may  well  conjecture 
that  he  belonged  to  the  little  fishing  hamlet  which  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  or  that  he  accompanied  Hild  as  a  retainer  from 
Hartlepool.  About  the  age  of  forty,  the  influences  of  which  I 
speak  began  more  directly  to  bear  upon  him.  Hild,  the  Ab- 
bess of  his  home,  was  of  the  royal  stock  of  Deira,  and  grand- 
niece  of  the  great  King  Eadwine,  by  whose  side,  when  she 
was  a  girl  of  thirteen,  she  was  baptized  by  Paullinus.  Many 
a  time  Caedmon  must  have  heard  that  story  told.  Nor  was 
this  all  that  Caedmon  heard  of  the  glory  of  Eadwine,  for  on  a 


whose  life  in  the    monastery  was  bound  up  w 
victory  of  Winwaed,  when  Penda,  the  scourge  of 
was  at  last  slain  and  Oswald  avenged.     The  stoi 
ication  by  her  father  Oswiu  to  Christ  and  lier  b 
Hild  at  Hartlepool,  must  have  been  tohl  again 
Caedmon.     She  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  l> 
and  she  listened  to  his  first  song.     Nor  was  th 
and  the  princes  of  Northumbria,  were  frequent 
and  with  them  may  have  come  at  one  time  or 
frith,  who  in  G70  came  to  the  throne  of  Englani 
mon  ascended  the  throne  of  Poetry. 

This  was  enough  to  fill  his  soul  with  the  war 
his  country,  but  its  spiritual  glory  also  came  up< 
mistress  had  been  baptized  by  PauUinus;   he 
seen  Aidan  face  to  face,  for  Aidan  died  only  twe 
fore  Caedmon  began  to  sing,  and  Aidan  had  been 
in  the  Lord.     Many  were  the  monks  and  travelL 
to  Whitby  from  Lindisfarne,  and  all  the  story  of 
Aidan's  companionship  in  the  evangelisation  of 
was  doubtless  common  talk  at  Whitby.     After 
have  seen  the  angel  face  of  Cuthbert,  the  new  Pr 
fame,  who  for  twelve  years,  before  his  retireme 
went  on  frequent  missionary  journeys  through  ] 
and  whose  death  took  place  only  seven  years  aft 
of  Caedmon.     It  is  interesting  to  think  that  C 
have  sung  the  verses  of  Caedmon.     The  school  o 
tery  of  monks  under  Hild  contained,  while  Caedi 
alive,  five  men  who  came  to  be  bishops  —  Bosa  to 
Deira.  with  his  See  nt.  Vr^rV  •    ^flo   ifi^r^^-.  i^orw^io  %^ 
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(lore  and  Hadrian;  and  Wilfrid  II.,  who  became  Bishop  of 
York ;  all  of  them,  save  the  last,  men  of  original  thought  and 
of  power  in  affairs.  At  many  points  then  the  spiritual  glory 
of  Northumbria  bore  upon  the  daily  life  of  Caedmon.  There 
was  one  great  event,  moreover,  which  happened  at  Whitby 
while  he  was  alive,  in  which  the  splendour  of  a  great  cere- 
mony brought  together  the  kingly  race  of  Northumbria,  the 
noble  memories  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  the  intellectual 
j)ower,  the  unity  and  the  awe  of  Rome.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  Caedmon  saw  the  Synod  of  Whitby  in  664.  King  Oswiu 
came  there  with  his  son  Alchfrith,  and  his  daughter  ^Ifleda 
came  from  the  monastery  to  meet  him.  Colman  of  Lindisfarne 
with  his  Irish  clerks,  Hild  and  her  people  and  the  venerable 
Cedda  represented  the  evangelisers  of  Northumbria.  Wilfrid, 
with  Agilberht,  Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons ;  Romanus,  chap- 
lain of  Eanfleda,  Oswiu's  wife ;  and  James  the  Deacon,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Paullinus,  in  whom  men  saw  the  image  of 
the  first  Latin  mission  so  sadly  brought  to  misfortune  thirty 
years  before,  represented  the  over-mastering  power  of  Rome. 
It  was  a  sight  to  be  forever  remembered,  even  by  a  monastic 
servant  whose  genius  was  as  yet  unawakened ;  nor  could  any 
one  who  heard  Wilfrid — and  the  Synod  may  have  been  held 
in  the  open  air  —  speaking  English  "with  a  sweet,  soft  elo- 
quence," forget  the  image  of  that  keen  and  passionate  partizan. 
These  things  would  work  even  on  a  stupid  soul ;  they  would 
certainly  work  on  one  in  whom  abode,  though  as  yet  in  slum- 
ber, the  spark  of  genius. 

The  mixture  of  races  in  Northumbria  on  which  I  have  dwelt 
was  not,  I  should  think,  personally  represented  in  Caedmon. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  family  of  one  who  lived  in  the  midst 
of  the  east  coast  of  Deira  had  anything  to  do  with  Cymry  or 
Pict  or  Irish.  But,  of  course,  the  whole  influence  of  the  Irish 
spirit,  thrilling  with  the  emotions  of  Christianity,  was  contin- 
ually around  him.  It  was  the  spiritual  air  that  he  breathed. 
Lastly,  to  finish  this  aj)plication,  the  natural  scenery  which 
surrounded  him,  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  on  whose  sides  he 
probably  lived,  the  great  cliffs,  the  billowy  sea,  the  vast  sky 
seen  from  the  heights  over  the  ocean,  played  incessantly  upon 
him.  They  did  not  w^ork  on  him  as  vitally  as  they  did  on 
Cynewulf,  but  they  had  their  ])ower. 

It  may  be  said  that  too  much  is  made  of  this.  We  cannot 
think  that  Caedmon,  who  was,  as  they  say,  "a  herdsman,"  and 
quite  uneducated,  derived  much  good  from  those  influences,  or 
drank  them  in  at  all.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was 


ine  piougn  along  the  mountain  side,  and  may  I 
side  with  Caedmon  who  tended  the  horses  on  th< 
Divine  One  spoke  to  him.     Nor  does  it  follow 
Baeda  says  that  he  had  the   care  of  the  cattl 
that  he  was  a  herdsman  at  all.     He  was  one  c 
attendants  on  the  monastery,  and  may  have  be 
gentleman  as  Halbert  Glendinning.     When  Ba 
that  night "  it  seems  as  if  it  were  not  Caedmon 's 
to  look  after  the  cattle ;  but  that  he  took  it  in  h 
even  if  he  were  a  herdsman,  it  is  as  good  a  begin 
lish  poetry  to  have  Caedmon  a  herdsman  as  it  W8 
poetry  to  have  David  a  shepherd.     Whatever  the 
had  genius  and,  sleeping  long,  it  awoke  at  last.   I 
and  what  it  produced,  either  of  itself,  or  in  the  h 
whom  it  influenced,  is  now  our  business. 


CHAPTER  XV 

CAEDMON 

Caedmon,  as  he  is  called,  is  the  first  Englishman  whose 
name  we  know  who  wrote  poetry  in  our  island  of  England; 
and  the  first  to  embody  in  verse  the  new  passions  and  ideas 
which  Christianity  had  brought  into  England.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown,  but  Baeda  tells  us  that  he  died  in  680, 
and  as  he  began  to  write  when  he  was  well  forward  in  years, 
his  poem  is  loosely  dated  about  670.  Hild  had  been  some 
time  at  Streoneshalh  *  when  he  sang  his  first  song,  for  we  are 
certain  that  her  abbacy  began  in  658.  It  ended  in  680. 
Between  these  twenty-two  years  was  laid  the  first  stone  of 
that  majestic  temple  of  English  Poetry  within  whose  apse, 
row  after  row,  the  great  figures  of  the  poets  of  England  have 
taken  their  seats,  one  after  another,  for  more  than  1200  years. 

We  knew  of  Caedmon's  life  and  work  from  Baeda,  but  noth- 
ing more  was  known  of  his  verse  to  modern  England  until  the 
time  of  Milton.  A  similar  chance  to  that  which  gave  us  our 
single  manuscript  of  Beowulf  and  Judith  gave  us  our  single 
copy  of  the  set  of  poems  which  has  been  connected  with  the 

1  Streones-halh.  Baeda  translates  this  "  the  hay  of  the  Beacon,"  and  it  has 
been  taken  to  mean  that  there  was  a  light  of  some  kind  either  on  the  cliff  or  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  But  streon  is  not  an  English  word,  or  this  is  the  only 
place  where  it  occurs ;  and  healh  or  halh  is  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  and 
when  it  seems  to  occur  in  the  charters  has  never  the  meaning  of  angle,  or  cor- 
ner or  bay.  Baeda,  however,  may  be  supposed  to  know  of  what  he  was  writing, 
and  it  is  most  probable  —  as  Mr.  Gollancz  has  suggested  to  me  —  that  Streonei^ 
halh  is  a  local  name  which  the  English  found  already  given  to  the  place,  and 
that  this  name  meant  Beacon-bay. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Whitby,  "the  white  town,"  which  the  Danes  gave 
to  the  place,  is  as  obscure  as  that  of  Streoneshalh.  It  could  not  be  calle<l  so 
from  the  colour  of  the  cliffs,  which  are  of  dark  lias  shale.  But  the  little  har- 
bour may  have  lieen  surrounded  by  fishermen's  dwellings,  whitened  with  lime, 
and  such  a  village  would  gleam  brightly  against  the  darkness  of  the  cliff.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  English  whitened  their  wooden  huts,  but  this  is  the  only 
conjecture  I  can  make  to  fit  in  with  the  Danish  name;  unless  we  were  to 
iraa^ne  that  Whitf  or  Hwit  was  the  name  of  the  Dane  who  led  the  raid  against 
the  place,  or  of  some  other  who  settled  there  in  after  days. 
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Caedmon/  and  soon  afterwards  brought  it  bac 
where  it  finally  found  a  home  in  the  Bodleian, 
folio  of  229  pages  divided  by  a  diiference  of  ha 
two  parts.  The  first  part,  said  to  be  in  fine  1 
the  tenth  century,  is  illustrated  with  rude  pic1 
tains  the  Genesis,  ExoduSy  and  Daniel,  The  s 
different  and  perhaps  more  modern  handwritinj 
poem  to  the  several  subjects  of  which  the  name 
Satan  has  been  given.  It  includes  verses  on  tl 
Rebel  Angels,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  the  Rei 
Ascension,  Pentecost,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  tl 
Since  the  time  of  Junius  critics  have  found  i 
parts  of  this  manuscript  so  many  various  ele 
much  diversity  of  style,  that  they  not  only 
writers  to  these  separate  parts,  but  also  hesita 
any  one  part  to  Caedmon.  Indeed  some  have 
Caedmon  did  not  write  a  single  line  of  it.  It  \ 
some  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  theories  a 
made  about  the  authorship  of  this  set  of  poei 
be  found  collected  with  admirable  skill  by  ' 
Gfrundriss  fur  Oeschichte  der  Angelsdchsischen  L 
two  things  which  interest  us  most  are  first,  w 
impute  any  part  of  the  poems  we  have  to  Caed 
of  Whitby  of  whom  Baeda  tells  the  story ;  anc 
poetry  itself.  With  regard  to  the  first,  there 
general  correspondence  between  the  lines  whic] 
the  beginning  of  the  Genesis  and  the  words  wh 
Caedmon  sang,  and  of  which  he  gives  the  s< 
There  is,  moreover,  a  correspondence  between 
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with  poems  written  by  other  persons,  some  at  least  of  the 
verses  of  Caedmon.  If  so,  we  must  also  add  that  they  have 
suffered  from  interpolations  and  corruptions,  and  from  their 
translation  out  of  the  Northumbrian  into  a  West  Saxon  dialect. 
On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  binding  up  the  story  in  Baeda  with  some  of  the 
poems  we  possess ;  and  if  the  severe  Muse  of  History  permit 
this  to  us,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  sentiment.  But  the  authorship 
of  the  several  i)oems  shall  be  discussed  as  we  come  to  them, 
one  after  another.  Before  I  enter  on  that  task  I  must  say 
something  about  Milton  and  Caedmon,  and  tell  the  story  of 
Caedmon  himself  as  it  is  given  by  Baeda. 

When  Junius  brought  the  printed  book  back  to  England  he 
showed  it,  no  doubt,  to  his  literary  friends.  One  of  these 
friends  was  Milton,  and  certain  resemblances  on  which,  in  my 
opinion,  too  much  stress  has  been  laid,  make  it  a  curious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Milton  had  Caedmon's  work  before  him  when 
he  was  Avriting  Paradise  Lost,  It  is  most  probable  that  Junius 
translated  the  poem  to  Milton.  Milton  knew  his  Baeda  well, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  were  not  enough  interested  in  the 
story  of  Caedmon,  his  first  predecessor  in  the  art  of  poetry,  to 
be  eager  to  hear  what  he  was  supposed  to  have  written  concern- 
ing Milton's  own  subjects  of  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels  and  of 
man.  It  is  also  probable  that  Milton,  who  borrowed  thoughts 
from  every  side  for  his  Epic,  retained  in  his  ear  some  of  the 
more  vivid  expressions  of  the  poem  Junius  translated  to  him ; 
that  their  spirit  entered  into  him  and  took  a  Mil  tonic  form  in 
scattered  places  of  his  poem.^  But  the  resemblances  are  slight, 
and  less  important  than  they  would  be  if  the  subject  were  any 
other  than  that  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  We  must  remember  that 
this  subject  had  been  treated  of  a  hundred  times  in  the  myste- 
ries and  miracle  plays ;  that  dramas  and  poems  had  been  writ- 
ten on  it  in  every  literature  in  Euroi)e ;  that  a  number  of  ideas 
and  phrases  and  descriptions  used  in  writing  of  it  had  become 
conventional ;  and  that  the  lines  on  which  it  was  treated,  and 
on  which  the  characters  of  Satan,  Adam,  and  Eve  were  drawn 
were  similar  through  all  this  European  work,  if  not  frequently 
the  same.  The  originality  of  Milton^s  poem  does  not  lie  in  the 
subject  or  in  its  general  treatment,  but  in  the  form  of  it  and 
tlie  poetry ;  and  these,  which  are  the  main  matters,  are,  in  Mil- 
ton's hands,  as  far  superior  to  all  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors 
as  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias  was  to  all  other  images  of  the  God. 

1 1  have  noted  hereafter,  in  their  proper  place,  extracts  from  Milton  which 
iMdmble  passages  iu  the  Genem, 


mo  uwii  suujecjL  oi  •'  Man's  nrst  flisobedience." 
The  story  of  Caedmon,  as  Milton  read  it  ir 
known,  but  it  will  bear  repetition ;  and  it  sho 
lesson  taught  to  every  English  child,  for  when  t 
land's  wealth,  science,  and  arms  has  become  bi 
an  historical  essay,  her  poetry  will  still  inspire  a 
kind.    Empires  die,  but  Poetry  lives  on,  and  t 
origin  of  English  song  in  this  land  is  the  forem 
lish  stories.     It  begins  in  the  Abbey  of  Whitby, 
bess,  under  whose  rule  Caedmon  wrote,  had  aires 
three  years  with  great  nobleness,  when  she  t 
monastic  life.    Aidan  placed  her  at  this  age  c 
the  Wear,  and  then  transferred  her  to  Ha 
years  afterwards,  and  on  the  same  wild  coast,  i 
the  double  Monastery  of  Streoneshalh,  and  < 
St.    Peter.     Here,  under  this  famous  and  b 
Caedmon  lived,  attached  in  a  secular  habit  to  1 
It  was  not  till  he  was  well  advanced  in  years  ti 
anything  of  the  art  of  poetry,  wherefore,  whei 
it  was  agreed,  for  the  sake  of  mirth,  that  all 
turn    and  the  harp  came  towards  him,  he 
table  and  returned  to  his  house.     One  evenin] 
this,  he  went  to  the  stables,  for  the  care  of 
been  for  that  night  entrusted  to  him,  and  at 
stood  by  him,  saluted  him,  and  called  him 
^'  Caedmon,  sing  me  something."    He  answered 
how  to  sing,  and  for  this  cause  I  left  the  feast,  t 
not  sing."     Then  the  other  who  talked  with  1 
the  same,  you  have  to  sing  for  me."  —  "  What  s 
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must  we  praise  the  maker  of  the  celestial  kingdom,  the  power 
and  counsel  of  the  Creator,  the  deeds  of  the  Father  of  glory, 
how  He,  since  He  is  the  Eternal  God,  was  the  beginner  of  all 
wonders,  who  first.  Omnipotent  Guardian  of  the  human  kind, 
made  for  the  sons  of  men  Heaven  for  their  roof,  and  then  the 
Earth."  This  is  the  sense  but  not  the  order  of  the  words 
as  he  sang  them  in  his  sleep.^  Then  awaking  he  remembered 
what,  sleeping,  he  had  sung,  and  soon  added  more  words  in 
the  same  fashion  in  song  worthy  of  the  Deity.* 

In  the  morning  he  came  to  the  town  reeve  and  told  him 
what  gift  he  had  received,  who  forthwith  led  him  to  the 
Abbess,  and  made  that  known  to  her.  Then  she  ordered  him 
in  the  presence  of  many  learned  men  to  tell  the  dream  and 
sing  the  verses,  that  by  the  judgment  of  all  it  might  be 
approved  what  and  whence  this  was ;  and  it  seemed  to  all 
that  heavenly  grace  had  been  given  to  him  by  our  Lord. 

Then  they  told  him  some  holy  history  and  words  of  godly 
lore,  and  bade  him,  if  he  could,  turn  these  into  the  melody  of 
song.  Returning  in  the  morning,  he  sang  to  them  in  excellent 
verse  what  had  been  bidden  him.  Therefore  the  Abbess  began 
to  make  much  of  and  to  love  the  grace  of  God  in  the  man,^  and 
exhorted  him  to  forsake  the  secular  and  to  take  to  the  monas- 
tic habit,  which  being  done,  she  made  him  a  companion  of  the 

haps  the  very  form  of  the  hymn  which  Alfred,  in  the  translation  he  made  of 
Baieda,  transferred  into  his  own  dialect — 

NQ  scvlan  hergan       hefaenrices  uard, 

M etudaes  maeoti        end  his  modj^ridanc 

Were  uuldurfadur       sue  he  unndra  gihuaes 

Eci  dryctin       or  astelidae. 

Hae  aerist  scm>       aelda  barnum 

Heben  til  hrofe       haleg  scepen 

Tha  middungeard       moncynnaes  uard 

Eci  dr^'ctin       aefter  tiadae 

Firum  foldu,        frea  allmectig. 

Most  persons  have  held  tliat  we  have  in  these  lines  the  exact  words,  or  nearly 
BO,  of  this  first  hymn  of  tlie  poet ;  others,  however,  maintain  that  they  are  not 
original,  but  a  translation  into  Northumbrian  of  Baeda's  Latin ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  their  short  abrupt  rhythm  suggests  a  late  rather  than  an  early  date. 

^  The  order  of  which  Baeda  8|)eaks  is  the  rhythmical  order,  for  he  adils, 
"  neque  possunt  carmina,  quamvis  optime  composita,  ex  alia  in  aliara  linguam 
ad  verbum  sine  detrimento  sui  decoris  ac  dignitatis  trausferri." 

2  There  is  a  Norse  legend  concerning  Halbiorn,  a  goat-hertl,  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  this  story,  and  the  same  kind  of  tale  is  told  of  many  poets,  of 
Hesiod,  for  example.  A  similar  gift  of  song  in  sleep  is  told  of  the  writer  of  the 
Heliand  but  this  is  probably  taken  from  the  story  in  Baeda.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  person  of  Caedmon.  Baeda  lived  not  far  off  from  Whitby.  He 
was  born  in  673,  and  Caedmon  died  in  680.  He  giv(>8  a  free  Latin  translation 
of  Caed men's  hymn,  and  an  Index  of  his  work.    He  knew  the  poems. 

*  I  have  introdnt'ed  here  and  there  into  Baeda's  account  a  few  expressions 
added  by  iEUfred  in  his  translation  of  this  story. 


stories  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Incc 
Lord  and  of  His  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  As 
tlie  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  tlie  d 
Apostles.  And  of  the  terror  of  future  jud^ 
horror  of  hell,  and  of  the  sweetness  of  the  hea 
he  made  many  songs,  and  others  also  of  the  divi 
judgments, — in  all  which  he  had  care  to  lead  i 
the  love  of  ill-doing,  and  to  stir  them  to  th 
deeds.  For  he  was  a  very  devout  man,  humble 
regular  discipline,  but  inflamed  with  a  ferven 
against  those  who  were  otherwise  minded, 
brought  his  life  to  a  fair  end.  For,  when  t 
departure  grew  near,  he  was  burdened  for  fourt 
bodily  infirmity,  but  his  weakness  grew  so  slo 
that  he  could  both  speak  and  walk.  But  on 
which  he  was  to  depaii;  he  went  to  the  hout 
likely  to  die  were  carried,  and  desired  a  place  w 
rest  to  be  made  ready  for  him.  When  it  was 
having  talked  in  a  joyful  fashion  with  those  w 
he  asked  whether  they  had  the  Eucharist  nigh  al 
need  of  the  Eucharist,"  they  answered,  "foi 
likely  to  die,  since  you  talk  as  merrily  with  us  as 
good  health  ?  "  —  **  But,"  he  replied,  "  bring  me  t 
and  having  asked  them  if  they  were  all  in  cha 
and  saying,  "  I  am  in  charity,  my  children,  wi 
vants  of  God,"  he  strengthened  himself  with 
viaticum  and  made  ready  for  the  other  life.  ' 
how  near  the  time  was  when  the  brothers  s. 
Nocturns.     "  It  is  not  far  off,"  they  said.     "  W< 
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so  also  he  left  the  world  with  as  tranquil  a  death ;  and  the 
tongue  which  had  wrought  so  many  health-lieaiing  words  in 
the  Creator's  praise  was  silent  also  with  God's  praise,  ami 
signing  himself  with  the  Cross,  commended  his  spirit  into 
His  hands ;  and  he  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  had  foreknowl- 
edge of  his  death.  Others  after  him  tried,  says  Baeda  in 
another  place,  to  make  religious  poems  in  the  English  nation, 
but  none  could  compare  with  him  ;  for  he  leaint  the  art  of 
song  not  from  men,  nor  of  man  came  it,  hut  divinely  aided, 
he  received  that  gift.  Thus  he  inspired  others  to  write  after 
him  ;  nevertheless  "  sweet  and  humble,"  said  Haeda,  "  was  hia 
poetry ;  no  trivial  or  vain  song  came  from  his  li[(S."  Undis- 
turbed by  any  previous  making  of  lighter  poetry,  he  came 
fresh  to  the  work  of  Christianising  English  song.  It  was  a 
great  step  to  make.  He  built  the  chariot  in  which  all  the  new 
religious  emotions  of  England  could  now  drive  along;  and  these 
emotions  and  their  thoughts  were  ideal.  The  aim  of  his 
verse,  wrote  Bae<la,  was  "to  stir  men  to  despise  the  world  and 
to  aspire  to  Heaven."  It  could  not  then  have  been  mere  para- 
phrase; paraphrase  does  not  stir  and  kindle  the  heart  of  men. 
It  was  felt  that  in  his  fresh  simplicity,  in  the  native  English 
grace  of  God  in  the  man,  there  was  an  inspiration,  to  which 
liis  unlearned  condition,  pei-liaps  his  peasant  origin,  added  a 
wonder  and  a  charm. 

The  place  where  this  piety  of  our  forefathers,  like  that  of 
Greece,  derived  from  God  Himself  the  art  of  soug,  was  worthy 
to  be  the  cradle  of  English  poetry.  That  poetry  has  again  and 
i^aiii  rejoiced  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea  almost  surrounds  the 
height  of  Whitby.  Nor  has  our  poetry  neglcctetl  the  spirit  of 
the  wild  moorland  or  the  river  glens ;  and  the  moors  and 
stream-scooped  vales  are  companions  of  the  cHlfs  of  Whitby. 
The  £sk,  wliich  waters  the  foundations  of  the  two  headlands 
between  which  Wliitby  lies,  comes  down  through  one  of  these 
wooded  valleys  to  the  harbour  and  the  sea.  About  its  banks, 
and  on  the  steep  hillsides  above  it,  grew  up  the  old  sea-going 
town.  A  few  Kshermen's  huts  may  have  grown  into  a  town  in 
the  time  of  Hild  ;  and  if  Streoneshaih  be  a  local  British  name, 
there  was  a  little  hamlet  in  the  bay  before  she  came. 

Above  the  houses  of  this  scattered  town,  fringing  the  beach, 
a  broad  paved  road  soon  led  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff,  — 
that  sharply-rising  grassy  bluff  on  the  top  of  which  now 
stands  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  its  long  procession  of 
tombstones  to  those  drowned  at  sea.  This  sloiw  was  probably 
dotted,  in  the  time  of  Hild,  with  small  oratories  and  cells. 


tiie  Abbey  ciiurciijtiie  giiPst-oiianuMM's,  tiie  dweiiii 
arcis  and  the  other  secuhir  atteiuhiuts  of  a  great  i 
stabh'S  and  all  tlie  noeessary  out!)un(lings.  The 
two  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Hild, '-'  Ci 
valley  of  the  Esk  from  York,  and,  lea])ingnp  the 
and  burnt  to  the  ground  this  hive  of  human  lif< 
of  all  its  goods,  slew  every  on?  of  its  indweller 
the  moor  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  beacon  thei 
In  that  condition  the  place  continued  for. more 
dred  years,  when  Reinfrid,  as  the  story  goes,  one 
William  sent  to  subdue  the  rising  in  the  North, 
spot,  and  seeing  the  devastation  of  this  place  of 
the  ruin,  and  swore  that  he  would  repair  the  w< 
temple  of  the  Lord.  Returning  from  the  Not 
the  monastic  school  at  Evesham,  and  settles 
There  he  built  a  church  around  which  a  mom 
which  he  became  Prior.  After  many  trials,  t 
into  wealth  and  importance,  and  finally  the  abb 
and  noble  ruins  we  now  see,  was  built.  Sta 
looks  upwards  from  the  town,  on  the  very  rid] 
cliff,  it  dominates  the  vale  below,  and  is  seen  si 
against  the  evenin^j  sky.     The  austere  Early 

1  When  Baeda  tells  us  that  Finau  built  a  church  in  the  I 
after  the  death  of  Aldan,  he  adds,  "  he  built  it  not  of  stone 
and  covered  it  with  reeds — after  the  manner  of  the  Scott 
ch.  xjcv.).  The  **  reeds"  were  probably  the  tall  bent  which 
sand-dunes  of  the  Northumbrian  coast,  and  which  blows  bac 
the  hillocks  like  hair  tossed  in  the  wind.  All  round  Banil 
Island  this  grass  grows;  the  bent  does  not  grow  at  Whitby, 
her  monastic  buildings  with  straw,  or  reeds  from  the  moorla 

2  Of  course  Streoneshalh  may  have;  been  destroyed  by  S( 
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windows  &iid  pillars  suits  with  the  severity  of  its  site,  and  Is 
scarcely  infringed  on  by  the  Decoi-ated  doorway  at  the  west 
end,  and  by  some  Decorated  windows.  As  we  rest  among  its 
heaps  of  fallen  wall  and  tower,  we  hear  the  sea  roaring  below 
the  cliff,  and  the  sound  fills  the  aisle  like  the  chanting  of  a 
solemn  mass.  We  think  then  that  this  deep  organ  note 
struck  on  the  ears  of  Hild  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  and  that 
the  first  chant  of  English  poetry  was  made  to  its  grave  and 
mighty  music ;  and  so  deep  is  the  impression  of  antiquity  when 
we  are  thus  forced  to  look  back  over  the  continuous  stream  of 
English  poetry  that  we  seem,  when  we  leave  the  eastern  end 
of  the  abbey,  to  be  walking  with  Caedmon  himself,  among  his 
own  cattle,  over  the  long  rank  grass,  to  the  outjuttlng  point 
of  the  headland,  which  looks  due  north  over  the  sea.  A  few 
minutPs  brings  us  to  the  edge.  Three  hundred  feet  below  the 
dash  of  breakers  is  heard  as  they  strike  into  the  black  caverns 
at  the  base  of  the  elilf.  Tlie  tumultuous  northern  sea  lies  out- 
sprea^l  before  us.  Over  these  stormy  waters  caine  our  Angle 
forefathei's,  bringing  with  them  the  ]»oeiu  of  Beowulf.  Over 
them  Caedmon  looked  at  evening  as  he  framed  the  verse  in 
which  he  sau)^  the  flood  of  Noah.  (Jver  them  came  the  fierce 
ships  of  the  Northnicu,  first  to  plunder,  then  to  settle  ;  and  on 
them,  so  constant  is  the  lowlier  life  of  men,  the  fishing-boats 
have  won  their  spoil  and  drifted  into  Whitby  with  the  tide  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  A  poetry  whioh  has  always 
loved  religion,  and  religion  in  its  sterner  and  more  solemn 
forms,  which  has  been  passionate  with  adventure,  which  has 
breathed  with  ease  the  airs  of  war,  which  has  occupied  with 
joy  the  ocean,  and  which  has  never,  from  the  lowly  peasant 
who  began  it  to  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  neglected  to  sing  of  the  simple  life  of  the  hamlet, 
could  scarcely  have  had  a  fitter  birthplace. 

Nor  was  the  spot  devoid  of  other  elements  of  jMjetry.  Be- 
hind Hild,  aa  she  walked  on  her  high  cliff  at  night,  the  moors 
stretched  away ;  and  though  she  did  not  people  them  with 
heathen  creatures  of  the  mist  like  Grendel,  she  saw  in  the 
foldings  of  the  clouds  the  rebel  angels  whom  Caedmon  drew, 
and  the  demons  whom  Cynewulf  sang  of  as  torturing  Guthlac 
on  his  solitary  hill.  When  she  looked  up  to  the  heavens  and 
beheld  the  stars  —  and  keenly  they  shine  on  ^Vllitby  —  or  the 
aurora  lights  to  the  North,  she  seemed  to  see  the  homes  of 
angels,  and  their  choirs  descend  to  bring  on  high  the  souls  of 
saints  that  she  kuew  to  be  in  hermitage  and  nigh  to  death. 
And  when  storm  was  on  the  sea,  and  the  light  of  the  beacon 
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slic  niriy  have  set  up  on  tlie  cliff,  fltrcaraed  over  her  head,  and 
siii-  h:i\v  the  dim  gleam  of  other  lights  which  monks  or  nuns 
friim  hiT  monastery  had  established  in  their  cells  along  the 
coast,  and  heard  over  the  roaring  of  the  waves  the  cries  of  sea- 
men  shi])WTecked  in  the  bay  below,  she  heard  also,  in  the  winil 
and  the  scream  of  the  biUows  and  the  binls,  the  crying  of 
Miii'h  ilemona  aa  Ciithbert  put  to  flight  from  the  rocky  solitude 
of  Fitrne.  These  things  are  no  conjecture.  All  early  English 
|jOftry  ifl  full  of  such  thoughts,  and  they  have  entered  into  all 
hitiT  ]>aetry.    Not  onoe,  but  many  times  in  English  verse 


Cynowulf  saw  the  cloud-spirits  of  the  rain  and  thunder  stalk- 
ing throi^h  the  storm,  and  shooting  their  weapons.  Ba^da 
tells  many  a  story  of  the  celestial  visitants  seen  at  night  de- 
scending from  the  stars;  of  the  radiance  of  their  ascending 
which  St.  Begu  saw  from  Haokness — a  cell  founded  by  HiM 
—  on  the  very  night  when  the  soul  of  the  great  Abbess  passed 
away;  of  the  pillars  of  pure  light  that  rose  above  the  dead 
liodies  of  the  saints  to  the  roof  of  heaven,  and  were  seen  far 
and  wide  over  England.  The  nature-myth  became  religio;is,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  daily  thoughts  and  visions  of  Christian  as 
it  had  been  of  heathen  life. 

The  same  things  pervaiie  the  [>oem  of  Genesis,  the  gi-ound- 
work  of  which  was  at  least  doTie  by  Caednion.  The  winds, 
and  especially  the  north-east  wind,  which  sends  in  so  fierce  a 
sea  on  Whitby,  I>ear  frost  and  bitter  W)ld  into  the  Hell  of  the 
Genesis.'  The  feeling  of  the  writer  of  the  EjKidus  (one  of  the 
school  of  Caeilmon)  for  the  sea  in  tcmiK'st  breaks  forth  again 
and  again  in  the  poem,  in  long  leaping  lines,  which  follow  one 
another  like  the  billows  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  When  Abra- 
ham in  the  Genesis  ascends  the  "  steep  downs  till  he  conies  to 
the  ring  of  the  highland,"  and  passes  over  the  wolds  to  build 
the  bale  fire  for  Isaac,  it  may  well  be  the  moors  westward  of 
Whitiiy  which  the  t>oet  phiccs  in  his  verse;  and  when  God 
speaks  to  Abraham  of  the  .^star.-i  to  which  He  comiNires  his 
dfscondants  for  inuUitudc,  1  le  sjieaks  of  them  as  Caednion  saw 
them  from  tlic  height  of  the  abbey  cliff.' 

1  Thnn  in  tarly  morning       pomes  .in  E-iatprn  wind, 

Tlip  ii.i,-«:ii:'>  is.  liowover,  in  a  |nrl  of  llie  G'tifis  wliicli,  it  is  tuiiii,  was  nol 
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In  such  scenery  the  first  English  poem  grew  up,  and,  to 
complete  the  picture,  we  may  imagine  the  long  hall  of  the 
monastery  at  night  filled  with  abbess  or  prior,  monk  and  nun, 
with  lay  brethren  and  servants,  with  thegns  and  churls  and 
merchants  seeking  hospitality,  among  the  rest  perhaps  King 
Ecgf rith  seated  near  his  sister  iElfleda,  —  for  "  kings  and 
princes  asked  and  received  advice  from  Hild,"  —  with  bishops 
and  saintly  men  who  came  to  visit  the  place  where  they  had 
been  brought  up,  —  all  gathered  together,  on  each  side  of  the 
huge  fires,  listening  to  Caedmon  as  he  sang  to  them  the  para- 
phrase of  the  portion  of  Scripture  allotted  to  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. Outside,  the  dark  wind  blew  and  shook  the  walls,  and  in 
the  pauses  of  the  harp  and  song  the  roar  of  the  waves  lent 
their  deep  tone  to  exalt  the  description  of  the  Flood,  which  we 
may  fairly  give  to  Caedmon.  We  may  well  imagine  how  they 
listened  to  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain  and  the  thunder  of 
the  deep  when  they  heard  these  lines  — 

Then  sent  forth  the  Lord 
Heavy  rain  from  heaven ;        eke  he  hugely  let 
All  the  welling  bums        on  the  world  throng  in 
Out  of  every  earth-vein  ;        let  the  ocean-streams, 
Swarthy,  sound  aloud  !        Then  upstepped  tlie  sea 
0*er  the  shore-stead  walls !        Strong  was  he  and  wroth 
Who  the  waters  wielded,        who  with  his  wan  wave 
Cloaked  and  covered  then        all  the  sinful  children 
Of  this  middle-earth.  Oenetis,  1.  1371. 

It  may  be  that  this  passage,  as  I  said,  is  by  Caedmon  himself ; 
and,  if  so,  it  illustrates  how,  at  times,  his  poetic  work  arose 
above  mere  paraphrase.  Whenever  he  is  stirred  by  his  sub- 
ject, as  when  he  describes  the  Creation,  the  Flood,  the  war  of 
Abraham  with  the  Kings  of  the  East,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  his  style  lifts,  his  metrical  movement  becomes  full  and 
varied,  his  vision  of  the  thing  clear,  his  expansion  of  his 
matter  full  of  touches  which,  by  belonging  to  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  his  time,  quicken  his  work  into  reality. 

Far  through  space  are  scattering       their  excelling  loveliness! 
Brightly  are  they  beaming       over  the  broad  sea.  —  OeneaiSf  1. 2189. 

I  do  not  say  that  Caedmon  wrote  these  lines,  though  it  is  possible.  Bat  they 
were  written  by  one  of  his  school,  if  not  by  him.  And  the  writer  may  well  have 
lived  at  Whitby.  He  certainly,  I  think,  wrote  upon  the  coast.  I  may  add  that 
to  translate  ruine  "  far  through  space"  is  perhaps  more  than  I  ought  to  do. 
"  Far  and  wide,"  with  the  sense  of  *'  plenteousness  "  added  to  it,  is  the  exact 
meaning. 


i 


CHAPTER  XVI 


GuyEsis  A,  of  whi(;li  this  ciiapter  gives  an  account,  and   i 

which  wc  may  with  sonie  probability  allot,  at  least  in  part,  to  j 
Caednioii,  consists  of  the  first  234  lines  of  the  Genesis,  auil  1 
then  of  the  lines  from  852  to  the  close.  The  lines  from  23S  J 
to  851  cuntain  a  second  account  of  the  Fall  of  man,  and  are'1 
called  Genesis  B.  I  shall  treat  them  separately  in  the  next  ] 
(■J)n.[jt.er, 

GetieHis  A  begins  with  an  ascription  of  prvise  to  theglorioui 
King,  tin;  (Juard  of  the  skies,  whi(;h  resembles  the  words  ol 
the  hymn  Caedmon  is  said  to  have  composed  in  his  drpini 
lint  the  words  are  nut  the  same  as  those  of  the  <.ariier  song 
The  proper  action  of  the  poem  is  opened  b\  t,  description  id 
tlie  brightness  and  joy  —  tlie  tjleiini  and  dreiim,  — -  of  the  angel 
hosts  iu  oliedience  to  the  Lon!,  until  the  highest  of  the  angels, 
"who  that  ill  counsel  first  l>egan  to  weave,"  swollen  with 
"  pride,  and  of  luulieiuiis  hatred  all  athirst,  said  that  he  would 
strive  with  God  for  the  wide  clearness  of  heaven  and  make 
him  a  home  and  hifty  seat  in  the  north  part  of  the  skies.'" 
Then  l.ioit,  fillfd  with  gi-iiu  wrath,  "nia<le  a  woful  dwelling 
for  the  false  spirits  —  howls  of  hell  and  hard  pains,  a  joyless 
deep;  furnished  with  everlasting  night  and  crammed  with  sor- 
rows ;  "  "  fdh'd  full  of  fire,  and  with  frightful  cold,  with  reek  of 
smoke  and  ruddy  flame,  iinm  was  the  gnilt  tliey  had  gathered 
against  God:  grim  was  the  reward  He  gave  them."  For 
"  He  beat  down  their  enuragi'  and  Unved  their  pride,  since  He 
was  embittered  j  and  took  from  them  peace  and  joy  and  their 

■  Deep  malice  lli<.'nr:G  coix-i'iviii^  nml  ili^nin, 
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glorious  brightness."      Then  Caedmon,  taking   fire   from   his 

own  thought  of  the  wrath  of  God,  describes  the  personal  battle 

of  God  with  His  enemies,  much  as  the   poet  describes   the 

wrestling  of  Beowulf  with  Grendel.     Milton  makes  the  aspect 

alone  of  the  Son  of  Grod  enough  to  discomfit  His  foes,  but 

Caedmon  is  less  divine. 

Stem  the  mood  He  had ; 
In  His  grimness  wrathful,        gripped  He  on  His  foes 
With  a  cniel  clutch,        crashed  them  in  His  grasp ; 
Cut  them  off  from  home,        in  His  heart  enr!^;ed. 

GenesiSy  1.  60. 

When  the  battle  is  over,  a  far-off  pathos  comes  into  the  tale. 
Caedmon,  with  more  sympathy  than  Milton  had,  tells  of  the 
misery  of  the  lost.  "  On  a  long  way  God  drove  the  wretched 
ghosts  :  broken  was  all  their  boast,  and  bowed  their  strength, 
and  their  beauty  shamed.  In  exile  there  they  lived,  fast 
bound  in  that  dark  dwelling.  No  more  they  sang  their  lofty 
song,  but  learned  to  know  woe  and  care  and  sorrow  and  heavy 
pain,  with  darkness  decked,"  as  with  a  garment. 

Then  in  swift  poetic  change  and  contrast  the  pleasure  and 
peace  of  heaven  is  set  over  against  their  misery  — 

Then  was  sooth  as  ever       soft  society  in  heaven ; 

Manners  fair  and  mild,        and  a  Master  loved  by  all, 

By  his  thegns  their  king  ;        and  the  glory  of  the  warriors, 

Of  the  joy-possessors,        waz5d  with  the  Lord.  11.  78-81. 

It  is  the  same  contrast  which  is  made  in  the  last  speech  of 
God  in  the  Prologue  to  Fanst  Yet  how  changed  in  form  is 
the  modem  conception,  how  laden  with  philosophy ! 

Doch  ihr,  die  ftchten  Gottersohne 
Erfreut  euch  der  lebendig  reichen  Schone ! 
Das  Werdende,  das  ewig  wirkt  und  lebt, 
Umf ass*  euch  mit  der  Liebe  holden  Schnmken, 
Und  was  in  schwankender  Erscheinung  schwebt, 
Bef estiget  mit  dauemden  Gedanken. 

God  ponders  then,  as  in  Milton,  how  He  may  replenish  the 
empty  seats  of  heaven,  and  looks  forth  on  the  vast  abyss. 
In  its  description  the  echo  of  heathen  thought  is  heard,  and 
we  may  have  in  it  the  early  English  form  of  that  universal 
Teutonic  conception  which  is  best  represented  by  the  Norse 
ginnHnga  gap — the  chasm  of  chaos,  the  world  of  dark  mist 
out  of  whose  waste  and  yawning  gnlfs  all  creation  rose.  It  is 
well  to  note  the  word  heolstersceado  —  the  shadow  that  hides 
the  cavenied  gloom,  —  Milton's  "  hollow  dark  " ;  indeed,  that 
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sense  of  inteuae  bliU'ikness  of  darkness  whii^h  is  so  character^'  I 
tic  cjf  Nortlieru  poetry  appears  thruugliout  the  noble  lines  I.  I 
translate  — 

Nor  wna  here  aa  yet,        save  a  hollow  shadow, 

Anything  created  ;        but  ILe  wide  abyss 

Dut)!  and  dim,  outspread,        all  divided  from  the  Lord, 

lillu  and  unoseful.       With  His  eyes  upon  it 

Gaztd  tlie  mighty-miDded  King        aud  He  mnrked  the  place 

Lie  lU'lightleaa —         (looked  and)  saw  tlie  cloud 

BrorKliiig  black  In  Evur-iughl,         swart  bem-ath  the  litavtn, 

Wan,  a[]d  wasteful  all.'        till  tlie  world  became. 

Bui  ilio  everJiving  Lord        at  the  Hrst  created  — 

He  the  Helm  cif  every  wight  —        Heaven  and  the  Earth ; 

Koarod  aloft  the  FirmameDt        and  this  roomful  land 

Stablished  steadfast  there. 

But  as  yet  the  Earth  — 
K'eu  the  grasH' — unfreeii  was  now  1       Gloomed  in  Ever'Uight 
Far  away  and  wide.         nateni  rolling  wan, 
I  iijean  veiled  the  world.         Then  the  wondrous-hrlght 
Spirit  of  the  Heaven's  Ward        o'er  the  heaving  sea  was  boma 
With  a  micWe  speed.  .... 

TtiEii  the  t.ord  of  Iriiimjiha        let  a-Kun(iered  be, 
( I'er  the  lake  of  Ocean,         light  apart  from  gloom. 
Shadows  from  the  shining. 
And  of  days  the  first        saw  the  darkness  dun 
Fading  swart  away       o'er  the  spacloiiK  ileep. 
Then  that  day  departed  o'er  the  ordered  world 

Of  the  midmost  earth,        and  tlie  Measurer  drove 
After  the  sheer  shining —         He  our  shaping  Uod  — 
Karliest  Evening  an.        On  its  foiilsli'iia  ran  — 
Thrust  along —  the  gloomy  dark.         Ttiat  tlie  King  Himself 
Named  ttie  N^ht  by  name. 

After  that  atept  swiftly  on,        striding  o'er  the  Eartli, 
Bright  the  third  of  moms.  11.  103-155. 

'  Tlioy  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  Abyss 


This  whirling  of  the  winds  in  tlie  vast  depthsof  darkness  in  not  in  the  Teutnnii 
euaception.    Tliat  dinxm  of  cbasins  is  silviit.    But  Milton  has  other  pbrasex  Im 
Chaos.    He  calls  it  "  the  waHtittuI  Deep,"  "  the  waste,  wide  anarchy  of  CIisim 
Dnrnj)  and  dark,"  "the  unvoyagpiihle  gulf  oliscnre,"  "the  dark,  uiilxittonn-d 
iutinite  Abyss,"  "  tlie  vast  Abrupt,"  — a  splendid  phrase. 
The  Void  profound 
Of  unesaentiai  Night  receives  him  next. 
Wide-gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him,  plunged  in  that  abortive  gulf. 


Par.  Loit,  Bk.  ii. 


lese  phriwes  —  so  receptive  was  Milton  —  belong  to  t 

!  elassii'nl  conception  of  the  Dark  lieyond. 

awuing  ^p  was  there,  uid  nowhere  was  the  grass." 
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Many  of  these  phrases,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
Caedmon  was  su  near  to  heathen  ways  of  thinking,  ara  inter- 
esting. The  earth,  ungreen  with  gcuss,  was  the  earth  as  yet 
undivlne;  to  all  Teutonic  peoples  the  green  sward  was  hallowed, 
and  had  a  consecrating  power.  When  Adam  is  created  he 
"  steps  forth  on  the  green  grass."  The  description  of  Chaos 
may  be  compared  with  the  Norse  NiJUteim/r — the  region  under 
earth  covered  with  eternal  night,  joyless,  alien  from  tlie  gods,' 
filled  with  surging  mist.  Deep  in  this  unbottomed  darkness 
the  Christians  afterwards  put  their  hell.  Then,  the  mickle 
speed  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  borne  over  the  deep,  is 
a  heathen  thought  added  to  the  Mosaic  story.  That  the  even- 
ing is  shoved  on  by  God  is  paralleled  by  a  phrase  in  Beotndf, 
where  the  bright  morning  is  acofen  and  scrpided  {shooed  and 
s/iindietf),  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  notions  about  the 
dawn  and  day,  evening  and  night,  which  represents  them 
as  living  beings  pursuing  one  another,  and  eagerly  hssting  up 
the  sky.  Night  here  runs  and  thrusts  on  after  the  day,  like  a 
dseuion,  but  day  steps  swiftly  up  the  sky,  like  a  youth  in  his 
joy.'  There  is  a  gap  of  three  leaves  now  in  the  MS.,  and  we 
come  at  once  to  the  Creation  of  Man.  The  little  phrase  that 
"in  the  breast  of  both  was  burning  love  to  God"  marks  the 
nature  of  the  poet  and  his  race.  God  Himself  is  "  blithe  of 
heart "  as  He  blesses  them,  and  that  touch  of  Northumbrian 
love  of  quiet  nature,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  steals  in 
when  Eden  is  described. 

At  this  point  the  work  of  the  elder  poet  ceases,  but  we  take 
it  up  (Gen.  A)  again  at  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.  The 
phrases  "Books  tell  us,"  "as  the  Scriptures  say,"  recall  that 
part  of  the  tale  of  Baeda  where  he  says  that  Caedmon  heard 
the  Scripture  narrated  to  him,  and  versed  what  he  heard. 
The  poem  now,  with  the  exception  of  an  inserted  simile  and 
a  few  interesting  phrases,  becomes  mere  paraphrase.  It  is  not 
till  the  poet  comes  to  swelling  sea  and  rain  and  storm  and  a 
great  ship,  —  to  matters,  that  is,  with  which  he  may  have  been 
familiar  at  Whitby  —  that  he  rises  into  any  original  work. 
The  poem  is  set  into  dialogue,  and  the  dialogue  is  always  vig- 
orous. God  declares  His  wrath  with  the  folk  of  earth,  but 
"  thou  shalt  have  peace,"  He  says  to  Noah,  "  when  the  swart 
water,  the  wan  waves  of  death,  swell  with  the  sinful."  "  Make 
thee  a  mickle  mere-house,  and  resting-places  in  it  and  shelves 
in  the  ship's  bosom  i  let  the  scams  be  fast  against  the  work- 
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iug  of  the  waves  witli  eartU-limc,  alone  of  its  kind,  which 
grows  hiirder  and  harder  the  heavier  the  bla«k  sea-waves  pash 
and  piish  upou  it."  And  he  calls  it  au  ocean-house,  a  tnickle 
searchcst,  a  sea-dwelliug,  a  hewu-wood  o£  the  wave,  a  foamy 
sliiji,  a  nailed-up  board,  a  wood  fortreiss.  Then  the  long  de- 
snrijition  of  the  Flood  Iwgiiis,  written  by  one  into  the  study  of 
whose  imagination  had  crept  the  sea.  Got!  will  let  downwanl 
fall  from  above  — 

SlniiKlitcr  rain  upon  liio  sarface        of  tlie  upacinuB  ciLrlli, 
And  I'll  Bet  a  frud  of  war        tor  a  spoco  of  fony  diiyB 
'ISaiiist  (Ihe  biiuId  of)  iDen  ;        anil  with  surging  troops  nf  WRveii 
Owners  and  Uiclr  owiiings,        quull  Uioin  all,  in  death ; 


When  the  hlackening  rack  > 


e  (in  heaven}.       1.  I.IAfi. 


On  this  the  verses  follow  which  1  have  already  quoted  at  p.  81, 
and  wfi  have  tho  image  painted  of  the  ark  floating  high  u|>nn 
the  flijod,  uninjured  %  that  Strange,  indefinite  creation  of  the 
English  jHMts  —  the  Terror  of  the  Water  — 

Then  afar  and  wide  rodo  on,         all  the  welkin  under, 

(J'er  thu  Uceaii  ring        tliat  excelling  housu  ; 

Faring  with  its  freiglit ;        anil  tills  faring  Kldp,  — 

That  Kwift  sailer  tbnnigh  the  seas  —         durst  no  surges'  terror 

Heavy  heave  upon  ;        but  the  holy  Ood 

Led  them  on  and  freed  thein.         Fifteen  ells  on  high 

Deep  above  the  dunes        stood  tlio  drowning  lloud  of  sea. 

1.  1.102. 

The  ark  then  rests  on  Ararat,  "the  sea  began  to  ebli,  and  the 
heroes  longed  for  the  (hiy  wlii-n  they  might  step  over  the  naileii- 
]ihink  out  of  their  ]irison-house  above  the  sea-stream's  edge." 
it  is  a  plirase  wliieh  expresses  what  Cuedmon  must  often  have 
lioanl  from  soatiien  long  tossed  in  stonn.  The  raven  is  then 
sent  forth,  Imt  the  ])0('t  leaves  him  siwn,  and  with  the  Northern 
tenderness,  sets  liis  imagination  to  work  round  the  story  of 
the  Dove,  expanding  it  with  a  delicate  sympathy  fur  the 
"  gray-blue"  bird  — 

Far  and  wide  she  went,         her  own  will  she  sought  1 
All  around  nhc  flew,         nowhere  rest  she  found, 
Tor  the  HihiiI  Hhe  might  iilit        with  lier  flying  feet 
]*erch  upon  the  land ;        nor  on  leaf  of  tree 
For  the  sea-slreams  slep ;         but  the  steep  hills  were 
Ovenvhelniod  with  waters.         Then  the  wild  bin!  went 
For  Hie  ark  a-.seeking,         in  the  uveu-tide, 


Uiken  I 
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Over  the  wan  wave,        wearily  to  sink, 

Hungry,  to  the  hands        of  the  holy  man.  1.  1455. 

A   second  time   she  is  sent  forth,   and   the   sympathy   with 

animals  and  with  joy  which  marks  the  old  English  poets  is 

a^ain  expressed  — 

Far  and  wide  she  flew, 
Glad  in  flying  free,        till  she  found  a  place 
Fair,  where  ^e  might  rest !        With  her  feet  she  stept 
On  a  gentle  tree.        Gay  of  mood  she  was  and  glad. 
Since  she,  sorely  tired,  now  could  settle  down, 
On  the  branches  of  the  tree,        on  its  beaming  mast  I 
There  she  fluttered  feathers,        went  a-flying  off  again, 
With  her  booty  flew,        brought  it  to  the  sailor. 
From  an  olive  tree  a  twig,        right  into  his  hands 
Brought  the  blade  of  green.  11.  1465-74. 

Then  the  chief  of  seamen  knew  that  gladness  was  at  hand,  and  he  sent 
forth,  after  three  weeks,  the  wild  dove  who  came  not  back  again  ;  for  she 
saw  the  land  and  the  greening  trees.  The  happy  creature,  all  rejoicing, 
would  no  longer  of  the  Ark,  for  she  needed  it  no  more. 

The  poem  hurries  now  through  mere  paraphrase  till  it  arrives 
at  the  Abraham  story.  This  begins  with  many  speeches  be- 
tween God  and  Abraham,  but  there  is  nothing  new  in  them. 
There  is  one,  however  —  that  of  Abraham  to  Sarah  on  going 
down  to  Egypt  —  which,  in  the  picture  that  introduces  it,  and 
in  the  turn  given  to  the  fear  of  the  husband,  might  come  out  of 
a  Greek  tale  — 

Abraham  made  answer —  (when)  he  marked  in  Egypt 
Shining  white  the  homM  halls,  and  the  high-built  Burg 
Blickering  in  brightness  —  .... 

**  When  among  Egyptians        many  haughty  men 
Shall  have  looked  with  eyes        on  thy  lovely  face  — 
When  among  the  sethelings        some  of  earls  shall  ween  — 
Woman  sheen  as  elf  —  1        that  (my  wife)  thou  art. 
Bed-companion  bright  of  mine,        then  will  one  of  them 
Have  thee  to  his  own  I        I  shall  be  in  fear 
Lest  among  these  angered  folk,        one  with  edge  of  sword 
Then  may  loose  me  of  my  life        for  his  longing  of  desire.** 

1. 1820. 

At  last  he  reaches  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer ;  ^  and  his 
experience  of  war  leads  him,  finely  inventing,  to  develop  the 
story  with  freedom  into  200  lines;  introducing  all  kinds  of 
English  customs  in  war.     We  see   first  the  Jordan  Valley 

1  Some  say  that  the  Abraham  story  is  hy  another  writer.  It  seems  difficalt 
to  impute  to  Cuedmon,  or  to  the  author  of  the  first  part,  a  story  so  full  of  war 
and  the  genius  of  war.  Yet  in  those  times  every  man  was  likely  to  have  seen 
war,  ana  CaedmoD,  now  advanced  in  years,  may  have  remembered  his  youth. 
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wiistf'd  fn>m  tlie  Nortli  by  the  font  kiugs.     It  is  a  vivid  picturft  1 
of  the  invasion  of  a  Northuiubriao  provioue.     There  can  bo    i 
nntliiiij,'  more  historical.     The  whole  "country-side  is  over- 
spread with  foes  " 

Ttien  must  many  a  fearful  one. 
Many  a  maiden,  pale  of  check,        pass  away,  in  iTL-mbling, 
'Co  iiiiliracing  of  a  strangc^r.         Fallen  were  the  sliipldere 
Ul  llu-  brides  uud  bracelets,        etdtened  of  their  bliKid-wouiidii. 
I.  11)00. 

Thfi  coviutry-folk  gather  under  their  kings  and  attack  the  invad-  ' 
ers,  and  the  battle  is  joined.  "  Loud  were  then  the  lances  "  the 
poet  begins,  but  I  have  given  the  description  of  the  first  part 
of  this  (Kittle  (page  1311).  "Then  were  the  Northmen  c 
throwers  of  the  Southfolk  " ;  and  we  almost  seem  to  hear  the 
note  nt  a  Northumbrian  victory  over  Mercia,  or  perhaps  of  some 
Northumbrian  woe  like  that  when  Eegfrith  fell  at  Nechtans- 
niere,  and  though  that  was  five  yeara  after  the  death  of  Caed- 
mon,  I  mention  it  to  make  the  reader  feel  that  in  this  account 
vrn  have  an  actual  picture  of  the  time.  The  folk  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  givers  of  gold  — 

In  Ihe  BurKiiif;  crowd  of  sliielda        sLorn  of  tlieir  beloved  were, 
Of  iLeJr  warrior-c'iinradiai.         Tlien  tlicy  went  them,  for  lh*ir  life, 
Fmm  that  fiilk-i-ncampnienl  1         .  ,  .  And  they  fell  ii]>un  their  track. 
Eaten  by  tlie  eil^  uf  Hwurd,         cliildrtu  uf  th«  (tliieUngs, 

Whom  the  wea|ii>ns  li'ft 
Wt-iiC  Id  MikI  a  tiiKtni'ss,         but  tliB  fueH  shared  all  thi-ir  gutd, 
Harrieil  with  tbeir  IldnI        that  hnanl-biirtf  »f  men. 

All  thu  iiiaiilena  Hi-d  away 
Aii'l  the  wiviH  iind  widows,         rublwd  by  slaughter  cif  tlieir  friends, 
Frtirii  their  .shclUTtil  home.  11.  I!ltt8-20n. 

So  the  "  war-wolves  cxiilti-d  in  th(!ii'  triumph  and  their  booty ; " 
but  now  "  a  man,  a  sjKirinj,'  of  the  s]>ear.s,  fared  quickly  from 
the  battle-field  seeking  Abrahtim,''  iiiid  told  all  to  the  Hebrew 
earl;  and  the  hfro  toll  I  the  evil  hap  to  his  friemls  — Aner  and 
Matiii'o  and  Eshcol,  his  willbig  war-coin radps.  "Quoth  he,  it 
was  the  sorest  of  all  sorrows  that  his  brother's  .  ~ 

dreadful  a  need.     Think  of  some  rede  to  deliver  him." 

Then  the  brothers  three. 
With  the  swiftest  speed         when  his  speedi  mas  done, 
HualSa  his  linirusiirrow  with  their  hardy  words. 

Gave  to  biiTi  tlieir  Inali         tliat  upmi  his  toes,  with  him, 
Tbi^y  wiinlil  wreal;  lii.'!  wronc,         or  npnn  the  Warstead  fal 
Then  the  biilv  Iiito        bade  the  lii.slinen  of  his  hearth 
Take  llieir  we.ip.ins  tip  ;        anil  of  warriors  be, 
Found,  in  iiU,  eiyhtten  .if  ii-sb-beariiif;  men, 
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And  three  hundred  eke,        loyal  to  their  lord. 
Of  them  all  he  wist,        well  could  every  one 
On  the  fighting  Fyrd        bear  the  fallow  linden. 


11.  2033-44. 


As  evening  falls,  they  draw  near  the  camp.  Then  Abraham 
plans  with  his  chief  men  —  and  the  particularity  of  the  plan 
makes  me  think  that  the  poet  had  an  actual  night-surprise  in 
mind  —  to  attack  his  enemy  in  front  and  rear  "to  show  them 
grimly  the  war-moot,  and  liard  hand-playing  on  two  sides,  for 
so  in  the  strife  of  spears  God  will  give  them  success ''  — 

Then  adventured,  I  have  heard,        under  shadows  of  the  night, 

Heroes  keen  to  combat.        In  the  camps  was  clashing 

Of  the  shields  and  of  tiie  shafts  ;        of  the  shooters  falling ; 

Brattling  of  the  bolts  of  war  !        Underneath  the  breast  of  men 

Grisly  gripped        the  sharp-ground  spears 

On  the  foemen's  life.        Thickly  fell  they  there 

Where,  before,  with  laughter        they  had  lifted  booty.       1.  2060. 

The  glory  of  the  ashen-spears  —  the  triumph  of  the  North- 
ern men  —  is  reversed,  and  Abraham,  Lot  and  the  rejoicing 
women  "  saw  the  fowls  of  prey  tearing  the  flesh  of  the  mur- 
derers of  freemen."  To  meet  them  bringing  back  the  spoil 
and  captives  come  the  King  of  Sodom,  and  Melchisedek, 
bishop  of  the  people.  "  Be  thou  honoured,"  cries  Melchisedek 
to  Abraham,  "amidst  the  multitude  of  men  in  the  eyes  of 
Him  who  has  given  to  thee  war-glory  of  the  ashes ; "  and  he 
preaches  such  a  little  sermon  as  Aidan  might  have  done  to 
Oswald.  After  which  the  war-king  of  Sodom  takes  up  the 
word,  and  lie  speaks  well  — 

Give  to  me  the  maidens        of  my  people  here, 

Those  whom  thou  hast  freed        by  the  forces  of  thy  host 

From  the  death-clasps  of  these  men.        Keep  the  circled  gold 

Which  was  ownfed  once        of  our  people  here. 

Cattle,  lovely  trappings.        Let  me  lead,  in  freedom. 

All  the  bairns  of  sethclings        back  again  to  home, 

To  their  wasted  dwelling  —        all  the  women  and  the  youths, 

And  the  doleful  widows  1        Dead  are  now  their  offspring, 

Good  folk-fellows  in  the  fight,        save  a  few  alone 

Who  must  now  with  me        hold  the  mark  (against  the  foe). 

I.  2126. 

Then  Abraham  answered,  and  we  hear  in  his  words  the 
temper  of  a  great  English  Ealdorman  — 

Wielder  of  these  warriors,        now  I  vow  to  thee 
Here  before  the  holy  God    .... 

that  of  this  world^s  good 
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Ni't'JKT  >uU  luir  u'ilUng,         will  I  vitr,  l«l  mftcrwuiii 
'I  Ji<><i  nlujuld'al  Ely  nnla  Uiyadt        tbia  I'vo  raic);  ixea 
On  tl.ii  MUlii  i-nnchMl        witli  Uw  Wicb'nt  Inmwm 
"(  Ui>-  MiKlffdi  n-«lu,        [wlUi  tUtar  ami  wlUi  i»>k)]. 
Iliii  iliH  bouly  inliM  by  tiMtlis         tbuu  uliklt  biur  uway  {rom 
All  itt-ujA  tba  oliiira        uf  tlic««  tttlwhtig«  ol  mine, 
III  Aiii-r  Mtd  Mamra       ui'l  nf  E«hm)  loo — 
N'vir  will  I  fivjtn  my  vairiora        Uko  ».waj  their  rigbt. 
Go,  Mil]  bear  with  Uiiw 
M>>tiii'  iho  ([(ilil  i-nohaMul,       Mid  tlui  gill*  cmbnKi-'nbk', 
WojiU'ii  lit  thy  [■»>pUi  I         for  k  whUfl  Uiou  nocdcal  not 
I'v.ir  iliH  flBlitliiK  nuh       odhe  fom  wa  loatiio  — 
ll^iMli!  nf  tlin  Ntirtluiietl  I         Fur  tli«  blrdu  o(  I'^rrion 
r<|jl>uili'ii  with  lilrKid  am  litiiTiK,       undiT  HhvlvitiR  mountainK, 
Chil.li'rl  tollui  isallM        with  Uw  gory  dcsiUi  (it  hnats.  I  ■IlUft. 

Willi  tliiii  flnti  jiiiaBa^,  iii  which  the  £n);liah  fiercent^ss  and 

|iiiil<'  lirciak  (juL  111  spite  of  the  new  geutlt^nesa  of  Christ,  tlie 

I'  nliiry  emit). 

Luhrut 

iHliinnel  and  Hagar.  A  few  passages  are  full  of 
11  Ui,i  iH"/t  tt'llK  uf  tliii  many  lands  the.  children 
sliall  liavi',  liu  jiaiiits  this  iiii-turo  wliich  might 
my  it  Northiiiiihriiiii  foitn'ss,  if  we  iiiny  iilace  it 
sill'  wlu'iv  Mtmie  walls  ami  housps  wci-c  soi'n  hy 
1 1.  iiiinht  ill)  fur  York.    Abraham's  offspring,  God 
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to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  have  left  out  the  connecting 
phrases  —  "  her  the  angel  answered,"  and  the  rest  —  and  the 
piece  becomes  somewhat  dramatic.  The  angel,  a  "  thegn  of 
glory,"  speaks  to  Hagar  — 

Angel,    Whither  hastest  thou,       O  thou  helpless  woman, 

Wanderings  sore  to  suffer  ?        Thee  doth  SaraJi  own. 

Hagar.    I  have  fled  from  woes,       I,  in  want  of  every  wish, 

Mournful  from  my  dwelling,        from  my  mistress'  hate, 
From  her  vexing,  from  wrong  words.        Now  within  the  waste 
With  a  weeping  face,        must  I  wait  my  fate 
When  from  forth  my  heart        hunger  or  the  wolf 
Shall  my  soul  and  sorrow        snatch  away  together. 

Angel,    Care  not  thou  afar    ,    through  thy  flight  to  sunder 
Fellowship  with  her ;        And  her  now  again  ; 
Earn  to  thee  her  pity  ;        poor  of  spirit,  now  begin 
To  endure  with  goodness  I        Gracious  be  the  Lord  to  you. 

Genesis,  1.  2272. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  a  quasi-dramatic  method  which  is 
used  through  the  Genesis,  It  is  introduced  also  at  intervals  in 
the  tale  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  with  which  Genesis  A  abruptly 
ends.  Homely  Northern  touches  enter  into  it ;  and  it  has  a 
further  interest  in  this  —  that  Gaedmon  was  not  so  far  from 
heathendom  as  never  to  have  heard  of  human  sacrifices.  Here 
are  portions  of  the  story  — 

God,  intent  to  know  the  fortitude  of  the  -^theling,  tested 

him  with  austere   words.     "Go,  Abraham,  take  thine   own 

child  with  thee,  offer,  thyself,  thine  only  son  to  me.     When 

thou  hast  climbed  the  steep  mountain,  the  ring  of  the  high 

land,  thou  shalt  make  ready  a  bale-fire  for  thy  bairn,  slay  thy 

son  with  edgM  sword,  and  then  with  swart  fire  burn  up  the 

body  of  thy  loved  one.     And  the  holy  man,  the  white-haired 

giver  of  gold,  girded  his  gray  sword  upon  him,  bridled  his 

ass  and  led  forth  Isaac  from  his  Hof,  a  bairn  unwaxen ;  then 

took  his  way  across  the  waste,  until  that,  wondrous  bright  over 

the  deep  water,  arose  the  spear-point  *  of  the  third  day."     Then 

he  "  saw  up-towering  the  high  downs,"  and  climbed  them  with 

his  son  — 

Walking  o*er  the  wolds  ;        wood  the  son  was  bearing, 
Fire  and  sword  the  father  !  .  .  . 

So  at  last  he  stood        on  the  high-land*s  roof. 
Then  began  upload  the  pile        and  awaken  Are, 
And  he  fettered  fast        feet  and  hands  alike 

1  Ord  is  the  word  used,  "tlie  sharp  point  of  a  spear,"  the  ''edge  of  a 
sword  " ;  lit.,  the  beginning  (or  end  ?)  of  a  thing.  It  is  here,  I  think,  the  flrst 
gold  edge  of  the  sun  as  it  emerges  from  the  sea,  like  the  triangular  top  of  a 
glittering  spear. 
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iH  his  (only)  bairn  [        Ou  the  bale  he  henvpd 

Vniithful  Itiaa*:  up ',         and  at  <inue  he  gripped 

l)y  the  hilt  the  Bvrurd.         With  bis  hands  ho  would 

Slaughter  niiw  bi8  son.         sink  Lbe  fire  down 

With  his  bairn's  own  blood.  IL  £808-2007. 

It  is  almost  an  iictiial  picturt;  of  n,  Norsemaii's  liiunan  sacri- 
fii'i>,  aiiil  the  Genesis  ends  abruptly  with  ita  forbidding,  and 
with  tlif  lileasiiiB  of  (Jod  oa  Abraliatn  — 


I'luok  the  boy  uwiy        living  from  the  pile  nt  wood. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

"(iKNESIS    b" 

Genesis  B  (11.  235-851)  retells  the  story  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  rebel  angels,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  tale  of  the 
temptation  and  fall  of  man;  and  most  critics  believe  it  to 
belong  to  a  much  later  time  than  the  seventh  century.  A 
multitude  of  theories  have  been  formed  about  its  sources,  its 
writer,  its  age,  its  metre,  and  its  quality.  The  most  important 
of  them  all  is  that  suggested  by  Sievers,  and  it  is  on  the 
grounds  he  has  partly  established  that  the  division  of  the 
Oeiiesis  into  Genesis  A  and  Genesis  B  has  been  made  and  gen- 
erally accepted.  Ho  declares  that  in  metre,  in  manner,  in 
style,  and  in  language  this  episode  stands  apart  from  all  other 
English  ]K)etry ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  stands  very  near 
to  the  Old-Saxon  ])()em  of  the  Ueliand  in  metre,  manner,  style, 
and  language.  The  Ueliand  is  a  poem  of  the  ninth  century 
on  the  Saviour ;  an  account  in  verse  of  the  Gosi)el  history, 
the  author  of  which  used  a  Latin  i)oem  of  the  fifth  century, 
written  by  Bishop  Avitus  of  Vienne,  as  his  original.  Sievers 
claims  to  have  ])rov(Ml  that  Genesis  B  is  most  nearly  related  in 
language  and  diction  to  the  Ueliand^  and  that  its  writer  also  drew 
largely  from  the  ]>oem  of  Avitua,  from  the  books  De  origine 
fnundiy  De  oritfinali  ])eccatOy  and  De  sententia  dei,  and  that  he 
is  indebted  to  t\nnn  for  several  *^  motives."  On  these  grounds, 
he  infers  that  the  poem,  out  of  which  this  episode  of  ours 
was  taken  and  inserted  in  the  Genesis,  was  originally  written 
in  Old  Saxon  by  the  author  of  the  Heliand;^  that  an  English- 
man living  in  Germany  translated  it  into  English,  and  that 
the  translation,  having  lost  its  later  part,  was,  in  the  tenth 
century,    incoriK)rated   into  the    Genesis  poem    in    England. 

1  This,  says  Wiilker,  is  the  weakest  part  of  Sievers'  theory.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  of  it.  The  evidence  here  ought  to  be  the  strongest,  and  it 
is  the  weakest. 

aoi 
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ProfeMsiir  Ten  Brink  turns  the  theory  round,  and  rejects  the 
notion  of  a  translation.  It  was  an  Old  Saxou  —  pfrhajia 
Bishop  JoliD  tiE  ^Ithelney,  whoni  jl51fred  brought  from  Old 
Saxony  ^  who,  using  the  Latin  work  of  Avitiis,  and  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Heliand,  of  its  metre,  phrases,  and  style, 
wrot*  a  pfiein  on  the  fall  of  man  in  English  and  in  En^hmd. 
Then  smim  later  editor  o£  the  Caednionio  Genesis,  finding  a 
gap  ill  tlic  manuscript  at  line  234  (and  the  sheet  containing 
thi'  lji'i,'iTiiiing  of  the  interpolated  poem  fails  in  the  extant 
MS.),  fitli'd  up  the  space  from  this  second  English  poem  on 
till!  saiiiB  subject;  but  in  order  to  give  some  unity  to  his 
work  begun  again  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  told  over 
again  the  Fall  of  the  Angela,  wholly  reoonreiving  this  sub- 
jpt't,  am!  stamping  it  with  his  own  individuality.  Tliua 
Noil.lnTiL  Germany,  where  the  Heliand  had  sprung  up  from 
till'  si-cfls  of  English  learning  scattered  by  English  mission- 
arivs.  gave  back  in  the  Oeiiesia  B  a,  part  of  what  it  had  re- 
ci-iv'-d."'  I  do  not  Bee  why  we  luaynot  rnakd  another  ssp- 
jiniiti  n — -thit  one  of  the  Northern  English  mission  ines  to 
(Jernianj,  or  in  English  desecudint  from  them,  \\]w  hid  with 
Inn)  the  (.'iidmoriie  jioims,  ind  who  bei_  ime  ircjuiinted  w  ith 
the  work  of  A\itns,  unite  the  episode  as  v-c  hi\e  it,  and  in- 
eorpnnti  I  it  with  the  work  of  Citdnion  Its  likenpbs  to 
the  Jldiaiid  lui^bt  Ik  e\pl  vined  by  this  Englishinin  having 
n  id  the  Ihlinnd,  or  if  the  episode  wire  wiittcn  before  the 
Jldmid,  lij  the  writi-r  of  tlic  Hehand  hiMii„'  sun  the 
Eii^hsli  piicm'  As  itgirds  the  other  tbeoiies,  I  lefer  my 
leildsto  tJic  Gr((H(;M^sof  Wulkir,  nhoip  tJiey  ai.  dl  given 
inhiiLt  and  fkar  ilistiut  One  thing  alom  bums  to  stand 
outwithsdiiK  (liiimss — tint  this  episode  is  liter  thin  the 
rt  st  (if  till  G'lK  Vis,  iiid  til  it  it  has  Old  ^i\on  cdunutions 
Yit  o\fn  tint  Ins  b((ii  dtnitd,  iiid  m  the  midst  of  these 
critu  al  und  rtiiiilies  it  I'l  pli  iMiit  to  go  thioui;h  the  jioem 
iLsi  If  and  to  trinhlatt  those  passa^'eb  w  liiili  stLiu  to  have  a 
literir^  v  due 

Hut  tiist,  it  13  n^ht  til  SI)  thit  it  IS  not  a  pinphnse  it  all 
It  is  a  p'K  111  of  siimt  el  ilmi  itiiin  of  di  sign,  h  n  in„'  i  In  gmning, 
middle  iiid  (ml,  tlm  «  n  with  s  inu  irtistic  ciil  into  a  wIk  le 
and  treattd  in  a  quisi-ejiic  nnnuor      Then  the  metre  is  viry 

■  Tlie  whole  statement  will  lie  toiiiid  <u  Ten  Brink  s  Ilm  En  i  Lit  chap^ 
IV  Mil    and  in  the  AiiMn  l[x  A 

'  \  lliv..ryB<iinewhHt  Ilka  iMk  In  tliit  of  ^ImidUr  He  Ihitiks  that  <.  ie.i 
nioii  *  iH.i-iiiM  nnil  llie  U'-h-nul  weru  wntlcii  h.v  t]ii>  xanie  jKWt.  It  st-eniK  ji  mere 
I'liiiji'i'lurc,  but  then  cuujeclure  nins  riot  ovlt  tbis  subject. 
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different  from  that  of  Genesis  A.  The  lines  are  lengthened 
out,  13,  15,  17,  and  even  21  syllables,'  so  that  the  abrupt  short 
translations  given  by  Thorpe  and  others  do  not,  even  in  the 
slightest  way,  represent  the  gallop  and  numerous  trampling  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verse ;  nor  the  stately  procession,  in  pathetic 
passages,  of  the  language.  Dr.  Guest,  w^ho  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  metrical  movement  of  the  Oenesis,  and 
whose  authority  on  the  matter  deserves  high  consideration, 
declares  *  that  "  the  passages  in  which  Caedmon  puts  on  all  his 
sublimity  are  unfortunately  among  the  most  difficult.  These 
extracts  (which  he  gives)  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  show 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  manages  his  numbers.  His  . 
accent  always  falls  in  the  right  place,  and  the  emphatic  syllable 
is  ever  supported  by  a  strong  one.  His  rhythm  changes  with 
the  thought  —  now  marching  slowly  with  a  stately  theme,  and 
now  running  off  with  all  the  joyousness  of  triumph  when  his 
subject  teems  with  gladness  and  exultation.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  to  these  beauties  our  forefathers  were  deeply  sen- 
sitive, and  that  Caedmon  owed  to  them  no  small  portion  of  his 
popularity.  In  these  respects  he  has  no  superior  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  literature,  and,  perhaps,  but  one  equal."  Guest 
had  no  doubt,  it  seems,  of  Gaedmon's  authorship  of  the 
Genesis, 

It  is  some  consolation  if  we  are,  as  it  seems,  to  throw  aside 
Genesis  B  as  Gaedmon's,  that  so  careful  a  scholar  and  so  good 
a  metrist  as  Dr.  Guest,  saw  in  his  time  nothing  irrational  in 
believing  that  Caedmon  of  Whitby  was  the  writer  of  the  Caed- 
monic  poems  of  Junius,  and  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  doubt 
that  the  writer  of  the  beginning  of  Genesis  was  also  the  writer 
of  Genesis  B,  In  fact,  he  applies  his  remarks  about  the  excel- 
lence of  the  rhythms  almost  more  to  the  earlier  than  to  the 
later  work.  He  makes  more  quotations  from  A  than  from  B, 
For  myself,  with  all  the  criticisms  before  me,  I  see  no  absolute 
improbability  in  Caedmon  having  done  the  whole  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  I  do  not  believe  he  did ;  but  if  the  question  were 
only  literary,  I  should  say  that  if  we  grant  him  poetic  genius, 
then  he  may  have  had  three  different  styles  and  periods  — 
even  in  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  even  though  he  began 
so  late  in  life ;  and  his  movement  forward  in  power  of  thought 
and  of  technical  excellence  may  have  been  extraordinary.  No 
one  can  tell  what  genius  may  or  may  not  do.     It  is  beyond 

1  This  is  a  special  character  of  the  Heliand,  but  the  same  expansion  of  the 
line  occurs  in  other  Anglo-Saxon  poems  belonging  to  the  eighth  century. 
3  History  of  English  Rhythms, 


work,  in  the  account,  for  example,  of  the  F 
battles  of  Abraham.     It  smells  of  a  more  le 
artificial  age.     There  is  also  in  this  episode  a 
tion  of  the  characters  of  Adiun,  Eve,  and  Sa 
individualise  them  and  to  represent  their  ac 
other,  which  is  almost  unknown  in  other  An: 
and  which  is  utterly  strange  to  the  rest  of  tht 
Gaedmon  passed,  within  ten  years,  from  a  natu 
objective  as  pictorial,  to  a  complex,  cultivated 
artificial  poetry,  subjective  and  therefore  less  i 
he  lost,  as  time  went  on  and  he  became  mor 
every  trace  of  the  heathen  elements  which  \ 
peasant;  unless  he  changed  somewhat  as  art 
Giotto  to  Fra  Angelico,  he  could  not  have  writi 
of  the  Oenesia.    It  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is 
improbable. 

Genesis  B  opens  with  the  return  of  (}od  to  hi 
warning  to  Adam  and  Eve  not  to  eat  of  the 
describes  the  Angel  tribes  in  heaven,  and  espe 
powerful,  so  mighty  in  thought,  swaying  ove 
beauteous  in  his  form,  like  to  the  light  stars 
second  only  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Pride  and  i 
on  him,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  tl 
that  when  Lucifer  looked  on  his  body  he  sa 
'^  light  and  gleaming,  clear-white  and  gloriou 
physical  beauty  lifted  him  to  the  level  of  Q 
haughtiness  (while  he  is  yet  in  heaven)  breaks 
soliloquy  — 
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With  me  stand  strong-hearted  comrades,        who  will  nevermore,  in 

the  struggle  fail  me;  ^ 
Heroes  hardy-hearted  1        They  have  for  their   Lord,  chosen  me 

and  hailed  me : 
286.   Far-famed  fighters  they  1        Any  one  may  plan  a  rede,  with  such 

followers  as  these 
With  such  folk-companions  frame  it  1        They  are  ready  friends  of 

mine, 
True  in  all  their  thoughts  to  me  !        I  may  be  their  (trusted)  Lord 
In  this  realm  of  mine  to  rule.        So  it  is  not  right,  methinks, 
That  for  any  favour        I  should  need  to  fawn, 
Or  for  any  good,  on  God.         I'll  no  longer  be  His  Younger  1 

This  is  the  wild  Northern  freedom !  It  is  a  great  earl  speak- 
ing, whose  pride  in  j>ersonal  beauty,  whose  insolence  of  indi- 
viduality, has  set  him  into  haughty  anger  against  his  lord.  In 
its  swift  revolt  for  the  personal  liberty  of  pride,  and  in  the 
fierce  brooding  of  that  pride,  in  the  sense  of  power  expressed 
in  it  to  work  and  to  build  a  kingdom,  in  its  deep  feeling  of  the 
close  relation  of  chief  and  thegns  and  of  their  mutual  respect, 
in  the  praise  of  good  rede  with  the  Witan,  the  speech  belongs 
to  early  English  heathendom  ;  and  Milton,  who  also  takes 
pride  as  the  leading  motive  of  the  rebellion  of  Satan,  similarly 
conceives  the  lonely  rage  of  the  Archangel,  which  yet,  not  al- 
together lonely,  is  shared  with  Beelzebub  his  friend;  for  Mil- 
ton, unlike  our  poet  whose  Satan  is  more  self-contained,  creates 
a  pathetic  passion  round  his  fiend  by  filling  his  heart  with 
the  ancient  affections  of  heaven.  Hell  is  then  described, 
the  abyss  of  pain ;  swart,  victoryless,*  deep-daled.  At  even, 
through  unmeasured  length  of  hours,  fire  is  ever  new ;  but  it 
is  interchanged  with  bitter  cold  — 

315.  At  the  earliest  of  the  dawning        comes  the  Eastern  wind. 
And  a  fierce-cold  frost ;        ever  fire  or  piercing  cold ; 


1  See  how,  in  his  rising  passion  and  appeal,  the  lines  run  on.  This  line  has 
over  twenty  Hyllables.  In  the  28(>th  line  the  first  half  consists  only  of  the  nor- 
mal four  syllables  while  the  second  half  gallops  into  nine;  and  in  the  2!K)th 
line,  being  one  of  concentrated  scorn,  the  syllables  are  reduced  almost  as  low 
as  possible.  This  is  the  self-restrained  liberty  and  variety  of  a  tine  metrist, 
who  uses  his  vehicle  as  the  passionate  music  of  thought,  contracts  and  expands 
it  to  echo  the  vibration  of  his  emotion.  This  free  and  noble  manner  of  rhythms 
runs  through  the  whole  of  this  B  portion  of  GenesiSt  and  extends,  but  with  a 
less  variety  of  force  and  ease,  into  Kxodus. 

*  Victory-leas  —  aiffeleas.  I  do  not  like  the  word  I  use,  and  aiye  ns  a  prefix 
loses  often  its  meaning  of  victory,  and  has  the  general  meaning  of  nohle  or 
aloriouSf  as  when,  in  the  Andreas^  Matthew  is  called  Andrew's  sitfebroitsor. 
Nevertheless  I  keep  the  word  victonj  as  often  as  I  can,  becanse  it  brings  us 
back  to  the  early  source  of  glory.  There  was  no  possibility  of  victory  falling 
to  the  lot  of  any  of  the  warriors  of  Hell ;  no  glory  there. 


.,    o"  uiiai.  wnen  he  pi 

man,  he  cannot  carry  out  Iiis  plan  Iiimself,  bu 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  comrades.  The  r 
the  MS.  represents  him  Imunil  in  this  fashion. 
IhjiIs  alKiut  his  heart,"  as  hot  as  the  hell  aroiiiiit 
is  the  famou.s  speech,  which  is  almost  the  only 
poem  known  to  Englixlinien,  and  whose  lie^uni 
sionate  regret  for  heaven  and  its  lonely  North 
strangely  like  a  renowned  Miltouic  passage'  — 

350.    O  how  most  unlike         la  this  narrow  stead 
To  Ihat  fither  home        which  of  old  we  knew 
Itlgh  in  Heaven's  realm  I       . 


le  that  Ailoiu  ii 

Htre  nre  soros  MilWriie  p.lr»llel9  — 

Uryi'nd  tliia  flood  a  trmen  mntinent 
Li(^^  ilnffc  HTid  wiM,  bent  with  pcrpetiinl  et 
Ot  whirlwind  &nd  ilire  hall. 


A  dnngaon  horrible,  on  all  iddei  ronnd, 
Ab  oite  great  tnnuuie  flamed  ;  yet  from  tlioee  fl& 
No  lifcht ;  bet  ratbsr  daikccaa  visible  . .  . 
The  Mat  ot  deeolatlon,  void  ot  llgtat 
Save  what  the  Ellmmerin);  of  these  livid  flamet 
Casta  pale  and  dreadtoL  — Par.  Z^w(,  Bk.i. 
eft  out  the  reek,  the  bitter  smoke. 
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Shall  possess  my  stool,        hold  my  stronglike  seat ; 

Be  in  bliss  himself        and  we  this  bale  endure, 

Harm  this  hell  within  !        Ai,  ai  1    Of  my  hands  had  I  the  power, 

Might  I  out  of  this        for  one  hour  be, 

But  one  winter  hour,        with  this  host  would  I I 

But  about  me  braced        lie  the  bands  of  iron, 

Rides  me  here  a  rope  of  chains,        realmless  am  I  now ! 

Mickle  fire  is  here 
Over  me  and  under.        Ne'er  before  I  saw 
Landscai)e  loathlier  than  this.        Never  lulls  the  flame 
s     Hot  along  this  hell     .... 

382.  ....  Round  about  me  lie 

(Heavy)  forged  in  heat,        of  the  hardened  steel. 
Great,  the  gratings  barred.        Me  hath  God  with  them 
Hafted  by  the  hals.        Wherefore  wot  I  well,  that  my  heart  He 

knew. 
And  as  well  He  wist.        He  of  warriors  Lord, 
That  for  Adam  and  for  me        evil-work  would  rise 
All  about  the  heavenly  realm,        had  I  only,  anywhere,  wielding  * 

of  my  hands  — 
Tet  wo  now  endure,  pains  of  doom  in  hell :        such  the  darkness 

and  the  heat 
Fierce  and  fathomless.        Us  hath  God  Himself 
Jn  the  swart  mists  swept  away. 

393.  Shall  we  not  for  this  have  vengeance. 

And  with  any  pain  repay  him        since  from  Light  he  parted  us  ? 

God  has  made  earth  and  men  to  take  our  place — on  Adam 
then  and  on  his  offspring  be  our  ill  avenged !  Turn  them  aside 
from  God,  till  they,  too,  fall  into  this  grim  abyss.  Here  the 
baims  of  men  shall  be  our  thralls !  Begin  we,  now,  to  think 
upon  this  Fyrd.*    Then  he  appeals  to  his  thegns  — 

409.  If  to  any  thegn  have  I        treasures  of  a  king 

Given  in  the  days  gone  by,        while  as  yet  in  that  good  realm 
Blissfully  we  sat,        o'er  our  seats  had  sway — 
Then  at  ne'er  a  happier  hour        could  he  me  repay, 

1  Oeweald  is,  of  coarse, ''  power,"  the  German  yewalt.  But  I  think  I  may 
be  allowed  the  al>ove  translation. 

'^  The  argument  of  Beelzebub  in  Par,  Lost^  Bk.  ii.,  is  very  similar  to  this.  I 
quote  a  portion  of  it,  but  the  whole  is  worth  comparison  with  our  passage — 

"  Or,  if  not  drive. 
Seduce  them  to  our  partv,  that  their  God 
May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 
Abolish  His  own  works.    This  would  surpass 
Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  His  joy 
In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 
In  His  disturbance ;  when  His  narling  sons, 
Hurrd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  bliss  — 
Faded  so  scK)n!    Advise  if  this  be  worth 
Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 
Hatchmg  vain  empires." 


426.    .  .  .  .  Til  is  is  on  uiy  soi: 

Most  this  nieth  me  in  heart,         that  the  realm  of  lu 
Is  their  own  for  ever.         Ah,  if  one  of  you 
Should  this  work  with  any  wiles —        that  the  Wor 
They  may  leave  and  all  His  lore,        loathier  they'll 
If  they  break  His  bidding,        then  His  wrath  shall  1 
Then  their  weal  is  whirled  away,        and  their  wretc 

readied, 
Harm  and  sorrow  hard  !        Have  in  thought  then,  al 
How  ye  may  o^ercraft  them,        so  within  these  chai 
Softly  rest  me  then. 

This  is  pure  heathen,  and  the  comfort  of  vengean 
better  put !  "  Who  does  this  for  me,"  he  cries,  "  i 
by  myself."  Then  one  of  his  thegns  sprang  up  and 
for  the  journey,  and  it  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  word- 

442.  Then  a  grim-set  foe  of  God  'gan  to  gird  himself. 
Eagerly,  in  his  equipment :  artful  was  his  mind  ; 
Set  on's  head  a  hollow  helm,  and  full  hard  he  bou 
Spanned  it  down  with  spangs  ; '  many  speeches  w( 
All  of  words  awry  I  Thence  he  wheeled  him  upwai 
Heaved  him  through  the  hell-doors,  strength  of  he 
Beat  his  wings  the  lift  along,^        foully  bent  his  mind 

1  *'  Come  on  —  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage."  —  Handi 
Saxon  word  is  clustor —vl  bar,  or  cell.  I  use  crilft  in  the  tra 
sense  of  power. 

^  This  sudden  breaking  off  at  the  and,  with  the  fierce  contrast 
is  well  wrought.    The  writer  must  have  heard  or  been  a  great  c 

s  "  With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  starres  appear."  — 
Queen,  iv.  11-45.    Gascoigne  also  uses  it  in   the  Steele   Olasi 
metal  fastening. 

*  Litorallv.  "  nlnv*»H  r.ir»i'«^  ••-  --  ' 
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Swung  the  fire  on  either  side        by  his  fiendish  power, ^ 

454.   Till  he  Adam  found        in  the  earthly  realm, 

Wrought  in  wisdom  there,        and  his  wife  was  with  him, 
Winsomest  of  women.  .... 

460.    And  a  twain  of  trees        therein  stood  beside  them ; 
With  abundant  fruit        were  they  overladen. 

466.  ....   Not  alike  their  waxing  was : 

One  was  so  delightful,        beautiful  and  sheen  1 
Lythe  it  was  and  lovesome ;        that  of  life  the  tree  was  ! 

477.    But  the  other  stood,        swart  above  and  swart  below ; 
Dark  it  was  and  dusky,        and  of  death  it  was  the  tree, 
That  much  of  bitter  bare. 

The  temptation  follows,  set  forth  in  dialogues  which  belong 
more  to  an  epic  than  a  dramatic  manner.  The  inventiveness 
of  the  talk  and  the  imaginative  presentation  of  the  subject  — 
those  two  essential  qualities  —  are  equally  remarkable.  They 
are  even  subtle,  of  that  subtlety  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
simpler  age  of  poetry.  But  the  full  impression  is  spoiled  by 
repetition  of  thoughts  and  words. 

The  fiend  throws  himself  into  the  form  of  the  Worm  and 
winds  himself  round  the  tree  of  death,  and  with  the  fruit  in 
his  grasp  (for  he  is  as  yet  the  Worm  with  hands  and  feet) 
speaks  to  Adam :  "Longeth  thee  for  aught,  Adam,  up  to  God? 
Hither  on  His  errand  I  have  fared  from  far !  Not  long  since 
I  sat  with  Himself,  and  He  bade  me  tell  thee  to  eat  this  fruit, 
that  thy  strength,  thy  mind,  should  be  mightier.  Thou  hast 
made  thyself  dear  to  God  ;  I  heard  Him  praise  thee.  By  me 
He  bids  thee  learn  knowledge.  Take  then  this  fruit  in  hand, 
bite  it  and  taste.  Thy  heart  shall  be  expanded,  and  thy  form 
for  it  the  fairer."  "  When  I  heard  the  Lord  of  Victory  speak," 
answers  Adam,  "  and  bid  me  hold  fast  His  word,  and  gave  me 
this  bride  —  this  woman  fair  and  sheen  —  swart  hell.  He  said, 
should  hold  him  who  bore  aught  of  that  loathly  thing  in  his 
breast.  I  wot  not  whether,  lying,  thou  comest  here,  or  art  in 
truth  a  messenger  from  Heaven."  And  the  English  caution 
of  the  speech,  with  its  note  of  scorn,  ends  in  a  sharp  repulse 
of  the  tempter,  and  an  outburst  of  trust  in  God  —  **I  know 
naught  of  thy  bidding,  works  or  ways;  I  do  know  what  He 
bade  me  when  last  I  saw  Him.  To  none  of  His  angels  art 
thou  like.  Therefore  I  hear  no  more  from  thee ;  thou  mayest 
take  thee  hence !  Fast  is  my  faith  in  the  Almighty  God  who 
wrought  me  with  His  hands,  and  He  can  give  me  all  good 

1  On  each  hand  the  flames 
Driven  backward  slope  their  pointing  spires.  —  Par,  Lost,  Bk.  i. 


...^j^^K.  cuiu  AUiim  round  thy  pleasure,  if  thou 
that."*      80  with  lies  he  lured  her,  and  "the  Wc 
bej^an  to  seethe  within  her ;  her  heart  bent  to  h 
She  took  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  death,  and  strai*^ 

603.    iSheener  to  her  seemed        all  the  sky  and  earth  ; 

All  this  world  was  lovelier ;  and  the  work  of  God, 
Mickle  was  and  mighty  then,  though  ^twas  not  b^ 
That  she  saw  (the  sight)  —  but  the  Scather  eagez 
Moved  about  her  mind.  .... 

Oil.   **  Now  thyself  thou  may  est  see,        and  I  need  not  8p< 
O  thou.  Eve  the  good,        how  unlike  to  thy  old  self 
Is  thy  beauty  and  thy  breast        since  thou  hast  belie' 

Light  is  beaming  ^fore  1 
Glittering  against  thee,^        which  from  God  I  brough 
White  from  out  the  Heavens.        See,  thy  hands  may 
Say  to  Adam  then,        what  a  sight  thou  hast, 
And  what  powers  —        through  my  coming  ! " 

Then  follows  on  this  fine  thought  a  pretty  picture 
a  noble  description  of  the  vision  she  sees  througl 
power  of  the  fruit.     I  give  it  in  parts.     It  is,  alai 
with  homiletic  passages  — 

626.  Then  to  Adam  went  Eve,  the  sheenest  of  all  womc 
Winsomest  of  wives,  e'er  should  wend  into  the  woi 
For  she  was  the  handiwork        of  the  heavenly  King. 

Of  the  fruit  unblest 
Part  was  hid  upon  her  heart,        part  in  hand  she  bore 

655.   **  Adam,  O  my  Lord,        this  apple  is  so  sweet, 

1  Milton  puts  this  thought  in  the  mouth  of  Eve  — 

Shall  I  to  him  make  known 
As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 
Full  ham)inps<i  witi.  »«'•   *' 
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Blitlie  within  llie  breaxl ;  bri};1it  this  nifsscnger ; 
Tin  all  Angel  good  from  God  i  By  his  gear  [  see 
That  he  is  Uie  erranil-biinger        of  our  tieavciily  Kinf;  I 

1  can  siu  Him  now  from  hence 
Where  llinuielt  He  nitUsth,         in  tlie  south-east  tlironed, 
All  Hnwreathed  with  wc»l  ;        He  who  wruu(:lit  the  world  I 
And  with  Uim  J  watch  llis  angcU,         wheeling  round  about  Him, 
In  their  feathered  vesture,        of  all  folks  the  mightiest, 
Winsomest  of  war-hosts  I       Who  could  wit  like  this 
Give  me,  did  not  God  Himself        surely  grant  it  me. 

Far  away  I  hear  — 
And  as  widely  see        over  all  the  world. 
O'er  the  universe  wideHpread  ! —       All  the  music-mirth 
In  the  Heavens  I  can  hcarl —        In  my  heart  1  am  bo  cleAT, 
Inwanlly  and  outwardly,       since  the  apple  I  have  taaled. 
See  I  I  have  it  liere,         io  my  handR  ;  U  my  good  Lord  I 
Gladly  do  I  givy  it  thcc  ;         1  believe  from  Gijd  it  comes  I " 

It  is  charaotiTistiu  of  English  feeling,  but  curiously  unlike 
Milton  who  inakos  Adam  yield  at  once,  moved  by  overwholni- 
iiig  love,  that  tlie  Caednionic  Eve  takes  the  whole  day,  8i>eak- 
ing  closely  to  him  with  many  beseechings,  to  make  the  man 
eat;  and  he  surrenders  at  last,  as  Merlin  to  Vivien,  hjilf  from 
love  and  half  from  weariness.  As  if  to  insist  on  this,  it  is 
twiee,  thrice  repeated  that  his  heart  began  to  change  towards 
her  will,  thougli  I  fancy  that  the  rei>etitions  are  but  interpola- 
tions. Yet  the  honour  of  the  woman  is  saved  as  it  is  not  in 
Milton.  She  did  not  do  this  for  the  sake  of  wrong,  but 
"  through  a  faithful  heart,  to  win  for  Adam  all  the  good  the 
fiend  —  who  seemed  to  her  an  angel  —  had  jjromised  them  from 
God."     At  the  last  he  from  the  woman  took 

718.    Hell  and  Ilence-departurc,'        though  'twas  higlitnot  so, 
But  it  owned  the  name        only  of  a  fruit. 
Yet  it  wa«  l>eatli's  dream,        and  the  Devil's  subtle  lure, 
Hell  and  Hither-going,        heroes'  overtlirow. 
Murder  it  of  men  1 

Then  in  a  fine  exultant  joy  Satan's  Thegn,  having  won  his  day, 
bursts  out  into  trium])hant  mockery;  and  so  vividly  does  the 
poet  see  the  thing  that  lie  makes  his  devil,  excited  by  the  flam- 
ing joy  of  vengeance,  call  up  before  his  eyes  the  very  presence 
of  his  master,  bound  deep  in  hell,  and  speak  to  him  as  it  were 
face  to  face.  "  Soon  as  the  fruit  touched  at  the  heart  of  Adam 
then  laughed  and  siHirted  there  that  bitter-thoughted  messen- 
ger ;  and  cried  out  for  both  of  them  his  thanks  to  his  Lord  "  — 

726. 

Thou  hast  vowed  m 


Therefore  let  thy  inii 
Blithe  within  thy  breast  be  now ! 

For  two  tilings  are  done  —  the  children  of  men  1: 
skies,  and  into  the  flame,  into  hot  hell,  shall  wan 
thee  —  and  eke  is  harm  to  God  and  grief  of  mind 
Whatever  misery  we  bear 

756.  This  is  now  on  Adam       all  paid  back  again, 

With  the  loathing  of  his  Lord  and  with  utter  loss  < 
With  the  murder-pains  of  men  1  Therefore  is  my  m 
Round  my  heart  my  thought's  enlarged,        all  our  h. 

ave 
All  the  pain  we  long  endured  1       Now  will  I  again,  t 

low  be  nearer 
Satan  I  will  seek  therein ;        he  abides  in  swarthy  hel 
Captive  held  in  clasp  of  rings !  **        Nether  ward  his  a 
Took  that  bitterest  of  boders. 

There  are  not  many  passages  finer  than  this  in  th 
scornful  joy.  The  sudden  outburst  of  eontemptuou 
the  Northern  joy  in  vengeance,  as  if  it  were  a  sport 
the  word  used),  and  mingled  with  it  and  uplifting 
mere  vengeance,  the  Germanic  clinging  of  the  warn 
his  chief,  are  nobly  expressed.  He  scarcely  thinks 
(save  for  one  characteristic  touch  of  pleasure  that ! 
his  high  seat)  in  his  rejoicing  that  his  lord  will  be 
comforted  of  all  his  pain  where  he  lies  bound,  for  nov 
vengeance ;  and  the  triumphant  return  to  hell  is  equ 
master's  sake.  There  is  no  wish  to  linger  in  the  bri 
liking,  such  as  Milton's  Satan  has,  for  Paradise.  ] 
at  once,  exulting  that  he  has  never  bowed  the  knee 
his  chief  —  to  God. 
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vanishing  of  Eve's  vision  of  God  bring  about  the  sense  of  ruin 
instantly,  and  as  instantly  repentance.  It  is  the  Northern 
quickness  of  conscience.  Other  elements  are  now  added  to  the 
situation  —  tenderness  to  one  another  and  a  passion  of  peni- 
tence. There  is  no  mutual  blame  as  in  Milton,  no  lade  of 
courtesy  from  the  man  to  the  woman,  no  subordinate  relation- 
ship of  the  woman  to  the  man,  such  as  in  Milton  seems  to 
license  the  reproofs  of  Adam.  Adam  here  makes  one  reproach, 
not  bitter  but  in  sadness  of  love,  and  Eve's  short  answer  is  ten- 
der and  still.  She  never  ceases  to  be  to  him  the  most  winsome 
of  women.  He  thinks  more  of  his  own  sin  than  of  hers,  and 
in  broken  sentences,  which,  in  the  poet's  way  of  expressing 
strong  emotion,  are  not  ended  ^the  thoughts  forcing  them- 
selves into  fresh  forms  before  their  first  form  is  completed,  a 
manner  ShaksjMjre  sometimes  has),  Adam  breaks  into  a  wild 
cry  of  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God  such  as  we  do  not  find  in 
Milton.  Here  follows  part  of  this  scene,  and  it  is  worth  while, 
for  it  is  a  touch  of  jmre  art,  to  call  attention  to  the  dark  con- 
trast now  introduced  to  Eve's  splended  vision,  when  Adam  cries 
out  —  "  Seest  thou  7iow  Hell  ?  " 
Adam  speaks  — 

701.    "  O,  alas,  thou,  Eve,        ill  indeed  ha^^t  thou  marked  out 

For  ourselves,  our  fate  !  *        See'st  thou  nmo  the  swarthy  Hell, 
Greedy  there  and  ravening  ?        Now  the  roaring  grim  of  it 
Mayst  thou  hear  from  hence  1        O,  the  Heaven-realm 
How  unlike  that  flame  !     . 

802.       ....    Hunger  rends  me  now  and  thirst 
Bitter  in  my  breast ;        erst  of  both  we  were 
Careless  at  all  times. 

How  shall  we  live  now        or  this  land  indwell. 
If  the  wind  come  here        from  the  West  or  out  of  East, 
From  the  South  or  North  ?        Swart  upclimbs  the  cloud, 
Falls  the  showery  hail,        swift  and  close  from  heaven : 
Frost  therewith  is  faring,        fiercely  cold  it  is  I 
Out  of  heaven  at  times,        hot  above  us  blazing. 
Blinds  us,  bright,  the  sun. 

•  ••••••• 

814.  But  with  us  Almighty  God 

Wrath  in  spirit  is  !  —        O  to  what  shall  we  become  ! 
Now  may  long  it  rue  me        that  I  prayed  the  I-iord  of  Heaven, 
He  the  good  All-Wielder,        till  He  wrought  thee  here  for  me. 
From  these  limbs  of  mine  !        Now  thou'st  led  astray 
Me  into  the  wrath  of  God.        So  may  I  repent  me  now 
Ever  and  for  ever        that  mine  eyes  have  s€H*n  thee.'* 
Then  again  Eve  spoke,        sheenest  of  all  women. 
Loveliest  of  wives  —  .... 

1  **  You  tried  to  play  the  part  of  God  —  and  finely  have  you  done  it." 


D  the  Ocean,         that  my  mtiic 


"  But  naked  like  tliis  we  may  nut  stay.  Let  t 
iiitvert  of  the  holt.  Su  they  weut  mourning  ir 
wood,  and  there  they  fell  to  prayer,  and  e\ 
\)cgged  o£  iiod  the  Aliuiglity  tliat  He  would  not 
but  maku  known  to  them  liow  henoeforwatd  they 

Here  ends,  at  line  851,  Oenesis  B.  Oenexis  . 
up  the  story.  The  well-known  dialogue  folli 
Adam,  Eve,  and  God  in  the  garden,  and  though 
[laraphrase,  yet  Knglish  touches  enter  in.  enough  t 
hearers  of  the  song.  At  last  the  acene  closes,  ar 
of  the  writer  there  is  Uft  for  nomfort  to  these  ex 
the  fruits  of  the  ground,  but  also — and  it  is  a  poet 
—  "the  roof  of  Heaven  full  of  holy  stars."  "1 
steps,  witlt  flaming  aword,  a  holy  wat^-lier  closed 
ho]>e  and  happiness  and  joy."  It  is  the  same  pict 
different  in  [jower,  as  Milton  drew  — 

The;,  Icukiag  bach,  all  th'  oasl«m  side  beheli 
Of  Parodise,  sn  iHle  their  h»ppy  wat, 
Wav'd  over  by  thnt  IbunmR  brand  ;  the  gale 
With  droatUul  faces  throug'd  aud  flory  arms. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

"  EXODUS '' 

The  poem  of  the  Exodus,  in  the  judgment  of  nearly  all  the 
critics,  is  by  a  single  writer  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
the  Genesis  or  the  Daniel,  It  certainly  stands  alone,  a  com- 
plete and  united  whole.  Even  the  episode  which  is  intruded 
into  the  midst  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,  and  which 
links  the  Israelites  back  to  Abraham,  is  judged  by  Wiilker 
and  others  to  be  by  the  same  writer  as  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
If  so,  he  is  less  of  an  artist  than  I  should  otherwise  think 
him.  The  episode  interrupts  the  story  at  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  interest,  and  is  also  excessively  dull.  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  a  writer,  who  has  some  sense  at  least  of  unity 
and  of  choosing  the  best  things  to  describe,  can  have  been  so 
dull.  I  should  rather  think  that  he  or  some  one  else  wrote 
this  piece  as  a  separate  sorig — as  a  kind  of  explanatory  gloss 
— and  that  afterwards  it  was  inserted  by  a  stupid  copyist  into 
the  poem.  At  any  rate,  this  is  not  a  poem  which  lends  itself 
to  critical  disintegration.  We  are  spared  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
all  their  tribe.^  The  thing  is  a  whole,  and  can  be  spoken  of  as 
such.  It  is  taken  up  with  one  event — with  the  Exodus — the 
beginning,  progress  and  close  of  which  it  records ;  it  moves 
swiftly  and  it  ends  well.  Triumph  begins  it  and  triumph  con- 
cludes it.  In  the  midst  is  the  trial  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  use  of  dialogue  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  Genesis;  and 
when  it  is  used  it  is  brief  and  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
scriptive parts  are  long,  and  elaborately  treated.  We  are  by  no 
means  so  close  to  human  nature  as  we  are  in  the  Genesis.  In 
this  poem  there  is  neither  the  simplicity  of  human  feeling  we 
find  in  Genesis  A,  nor  the  intellectual  subtlety  which  belongs  to 
Genesis  B,     Description,  not  passion,  fills  the  lines ;  but  the 

^  It  has  been  done,  however,  by  Strobl  and  others,  but  fortunately  not  so  as 
to  conyince  even  the  giants  of  disintegration. 
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i,^v.iii  IS  iiiits  uaiiDie  ot  ixod,  and  of  the  char; 
wields,  with  Pharaoh  and  his  host ;  and  a  fine 
early  work  it  is.    God  strikes,  to  let  the  water-d< 
the  walls  of  wave  on  either  hand  "  with  an  ancit 
is  no  battle  then  of  host  with  host,  but  of  Je 
wielding  the  elements  as  His  weapons,  with  Ph 
number  of  curious,  vigorous,  and  pictorial  exprei 
the  sense  is  too  often  repeated,  mark  a  time  n 
the  quieter  style  of  the  earlier  Chnesis;  and  the 
of  the  Bible  story,  as  if  the  writer  had  whollj 
phrase  in  order  to  compose  a  work  of  art,  is  8< 
later  date.    I  am  not  sure  that  the  poetry  is  not  t 
much  desirous  of  effect,  too  flamboyant,  if  I  may  1 
term ;  and  were  this  true  of  the  whole,  as  it  certs 
parts,  it  would  be  characteristic  of  a  poetic  per 
just  taken  its  first  turn  towards  sensationalis 
nevertheless,  retained  a  great  deal  of  the  power  o 
more  natural  age  of  song.     There  is  also  no  sen 
looking  back  in  the  poem,  such  as  we  find  in  G3 
work.   Wherever  in  date  we  put  Judith^  we  may  p 
There  is  in  both  the  same  literary  audacity  and 
berance.    The  Exodus  opens  with  a  celebration  oj 
giver  of  laws  and  as  a  leader  of  men,  beloved  of 
secrated  to  the    deliverance  of  Israel.     His  fi 
Canaan  is  briefly  touched.     Then  we  hear  that 
desert  of  Sinai,  before  the  Exodus,  that  the  tru 
tion  was  revealed  to  him ;  in  what  way  "  the  Ik 
victory,  set  the  rounded  circle  of  the  earth  anc 
firmament " ;  and  at  this  point,  after  thirty  linos 
duction.  tho.  impf.  axtre^r,^^"  :.«~i— -  ^^ 
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First,  the  fate  of  the  first-born  is  described,  and  the  words 
used  are  full  of  interest  — 

By  the  death  of  hoard-wards        wailing  was  renewed ; 
Slept  the  joyous  song  in  hall        spoiled  of  all  its  treasure  ! 
God  had  tiiese  mau-scathers,        at  the  mid  of  night, 
Fiercely  felled  (in  death)  —        heaps  of  the  firsUbom. 
Broken  were  the  burg-defenders  ;        far  and  wide  the  Bane  strode  ; 
Loathly  was  that  people-Hater  1        All  the  land  was  gloomed 
With  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;        all  the  best  were  gone  away. 
Far  and  wide  was  weeping,        world-delight  was  little. 
Locked  together  lay  the  hands        of  the  laughter-smiths  !  ^ 
47.  .  .  .  .        Famous  was  that  day 

Over  middle-earth        when  the  multitude  went  forth. 

Then  follows  the  journey  to  Ethan,  through  "  many  a  narrow 
pass  and  unknown  ways,  until,  all  armed,  they  came  to  the 
dark  warriors  (the  Ethiopians),  whose  lands  were  covered 
with  a  helm  of  air,  and  whose  march-fortresses  were  on  the 
moorland."  *  Below  them  lay  "  the  land  of  the  Sun-men,  the 
burnt-up  city  heights,  and  the  folk  embrowned  with  hot  coals 
of  heaven.  But  the  holy  God  shielded  the  folk  against  the 
dreadful  glare,  o'erspread  the  blazing  heaven  with  a  veil,  with 
a  holy  network.'  It  drank  the  fire-flame  up,  and  the  heroes 
were  amazed  ;  gladdest  of  troops  were  they.  The  o'ershading 
of  the  Day-Shield*  wended  (was  drawn  over)  the  welkin,  for 
the  God  of  wisdom  had  overtented  the  pathway  of  the  Sun 
with  a  sail,  though  the  men  saw  nothing  of  the  mast-roj)es  nor 
of  the  spars  of  the  sail,  nor  how  was  fastened  down  that 
greatest  of  field-houses.  When  the  third  encampment  brought 
comfort  to  the  folk,  all  the  army  saw  how  high  were  uplifted 
the  sacred  sails  !     'Twas  a  Lift-wonder,  flashing  light ;  and  the 

^  This  is  one  of  the  short  and  vivid  phrases  of  this  writer.  All  who  made 
laughter  sat  with  hands  clasped  in  woe ;  and  the  word  '*  laughter-smiths  "  is 
peculiar  to  this  poet,  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be  strange. 

>  Mearchofu  morhealdt  **  moor-holding  mark-enclosures.*'  This  reads  like 
a  personal  remembrance,  perhaps  of  forts  on  the  Northumbrian  border. 

'  Another  of  this  poet's  favourite  metaphors  is  that  of  a  JVeC.  Here  the 
cloud-shield  is  like  a  woven  web.  At  line  202  an  army  is  toael-nett  "  slaughter^ 
net." 

*  I  suppose  this  is  the  concave  firmament  which  is  conceived  of  as  a  shield 
hune  over  the  earth,  under  whose  hollow  the  day  abides.  But  it  may  be  the 
sun  itself,  which  in  Icelandic  poetry  is  sometimes  called  the  shield  of  the  sky. 
Grein  translates  Daegscenldes,  "Tag-schiffes,"  perhaps  to  bring  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  strange  and,  I  think,  unique  metaphor  of  the  itail  which  follows. 
But  the  shield-image  is,  I  think,  right.  I  cannot  but  fancy  from  several 
phrases  in  the  passage  that  the  writer  had  heard  of  the  velarium  spread  over 
the  amphitheatre,  and  that  he  used  the  image  of  it  here  to  express  the  mist- 
covering,  the  pillar  of  cloud,  which  protected  the  Israelites  from  the  blaze  of 
the  sun.  If  this  conjecture  be  risht,  it  explains  the  ropes,  the  mast,  and  the 
mighty  tent  —  *'  greatest  of  field-nouses." 


1.  BriltianUy 

Stood  above  the  shooters,        sheen,  a  flery  light  I 
Shitninereil  then  the  Hhields,         shadows  slunk  ftwaj 
All  abysmal  shades  of  iiif^ht        scarcely  had  llie  pov 
Then  to  bide  their  hollon  cave,'        Heaven's  caiidle 

'TwBS  a  ll<?w  llight■''ralrd(^^  who  must  of  tiecifssily 
Wat<5h  above  tlie  warrioni  —  tliat  thp  wan-Rray  h 
Through  the  terror  of  its  waste,  through  its  teiup' 
Should  not  sunder  ever,  with  a  nudden  grijj,  Uieir 
Fiery  flaming  locks        had  tliat  Forward-ganger  ; 


A-t  length  "the  sea-faatneas  at  the  limit  of  the  la 
tlie  men."  There  they  rested,  while  tlie  "  meat-thi 
on  them  with  food,  "At  the  sounding  of  the  ■ 
sailors  (so  the  poet  calls  them)  spread  out  the  tei 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  fourth  encampmei 
restii^-place  of  the  shield-warriors,  was  by  the  Ret 
While  they  rested,  "dreadful  tidings  from  inlai 
their  camp.  The  loathly  foe  was  on  their  tmoli 
],Tew  their  heart  when  tliey  siglited  clear,  from  t' 
ways,  Pharaoh's  fyrd  a-forward  ganging." 

I  have  translated  (page  129)  the  tine  passagi 
lows,  describing  the  coming  of  the  Egyjrtian  hos' 
ing,  tmmpeta  sounding,  the  ravens  circling  above  ii 

>  That  Is.  Uia  Sre-pUlar  was  so  bright  that  the  deep  abadoWB 
to  tlielr  cave,  where  they  sheltered  and  lived  hy  day  —  aonmnia 
I'ould  acaroely  hide  it  froia  tlie  attacii  □[  the  lff;ht,  or,  prevent 


howling  on  Us  skirts,  the  haughty  thegns  riding  iu  tlio  van, 
the  king  with  liia  standard  in  front  of  liis  thegna,  fa,stening  his 
vi3ored  helm,  shaking  liia  linked  armour.  Close  beside  him 
riding  wtsre  his  veteran  comrades  —  hoary  wolves  of  war,  who 
greeted  the  battle,  thirsting  for  the  fray,  faithful  to  the.ir  lord. 
The  well-known  horn  gave  order  by  its  notes  how  the  host 
should  march  along !  So  the  dusky  warriors  heavily  moved 
on,  troop  after  troop,  thousands  and  thousands  of  lighters. 
"  But  in  the  camp  of  Israel  weeping  was  upraised,  an  awful 
evening  song.  Terrors  stood  round  them  and  guarded  the 
death-uet,'  as  the  noise  (of  marching  liosts)  came  on  and  the 
frightful  tidings  flew."  But  he  turns  to  contrast  the  glory  of 
the  host  of  Pharaoh  with  the  dark  fate  that  was  at  hand. 
Haughty,  battle-brilliant  were  the  warriors,  but  their  doom 
was  already  dealt. 

The  next  part  opens  with  the  rousing  of  the  Israelites.  All 
night,  hopeless,  they  sat  on  the  hill-slopes  in  gleaming  weeds 
of  war,  till  Moses  Imde  the  earls  — 

216.  With  tbe  blare  of  brass        at  the  break  of  day 
All  the  folk  to  gather        and  tlie  track  to  rouse, 
Don  their  link£U  war-coata,         dream  of  noble  deeds, 
Bear  Iheir  blickerhig  armour,         with  their  bannerH  call 
Nearer  to  the  strand  the  squadrons  I         SwlfUy  then  the  walelimen 
Now  bethought  them  of  the  war-cry.         Hastened  was  the  host  1 
At  the  sound  of  shawms,         on  the  sloping  IuIIh, 
Struck  their  tents  the  sailors. 

The  twelve  tribes  are  marshalled  under  their  leaders,  their 
numbers  are  counted ;  the  gray -headed  warriors  are  left  aside, 
"and  the  youths  who  could  not  yet  guard  their  breast-net 
against  the  foe  under  the  rim  of  the  shield,"  nor  had  yet  en- 
dured the  "  boastful  play  of  the  spear."  Quick  and  eager  were 
they  alt  when  the  pillar  of  gleaming  cloud  showed  them  their 
way. 

248.  Then  uprode  their  banner, 

Brightest  this  of  beams :        all  abode  there,  waiting. 
Till  the  Pointer  of  their  path,         near  the  pourings  of  the  sea. 
Lightening  on  tbe  lindens,        broke  the  Uft'enclosures.' 

1  The  paaaage  is  obscure.  I  think  It  is  the  poet's  reading  o(  the  19th  verse 
otthe  nth  chapter  of  Exodus:  "  Aiid  tlia  niiKefuC  Goii,  whk^h  wentbelora  tb* 
camp  or  Israel,  removed  and  nent  behind  Ihem;  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  went 
from  before  their  fai'e,  and  stood  beliind  tliem.  It  was  a  ilarkness  to  the 
l^Eyptlans."  A  terror  then  stood  round  tlie  lioBt  of  the  Lraelites,  and  defended 
their  army  — "the  alaughter-net."  Tliis  phrase,  In  the  writer's  fautasttc 
metaphor,  may  mean  the  Interiorked  aria;  at  the  army. 

'This  banner  Is,  I  suppose,  tbe  cloud-pillar,  "Uia  boder  of  their  path" 
iitS-boda).  It  comes  in  front  of  them  In  the  morning,  glowing  bright,  and  Ita 
gleam  is  reflected  on  the  UndeD-sblelds,  as  It  breaks  like  the  sun  ttarongh  the 
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biiiuK,  tiie  same  Ijold  figure  that  Keats  uses 
rides  with  the  brothers  —  *'Aiid  those  two  broth 
murdered  man,"  —  he  calls  the  wliole  proud  I 
dead  men.  *^  Nor  w^ill  ye  dread  these  dead  troo 
of  their  life  is  taken  from  them.  High-hearted  a 
is  Abraham's  God,  and  His  liand  is  mighty." 

At  this  Moses  turns  to  the  sea,  and  in  the 
way  of  this  writer,  Moses,  while  lie  divides  the 
its  doings.     We  see,  we  almost  hear,  the  sea  ret 

278.    Hearken,  look  ye  now,        most  beloved  of  foil 
(See)  how  I  have'stricken,        I  and  this  right  1 
With  a  green  rod        Ocean's  deep  ! 
Up  the  surge  is  faring,        swiftly  is  it  working 
Water  to  a  fortress-wall !        Now  the  ways  are 
Ashen-gray  the  army-paths,        opened  out  the 
Old  profounds  of  sea ;         I  have  never  lieard 
Over  all  mid-garth        men  have  fared  thereon : 
(Lo)  the  fields  of  foam,^        sea-foundations  fetl 
That  from  everlasting,        on  unto  this  instant, 
Waves  have  vaulted  o'er.        (See)  the  south  wii 
Blowing  of  the  bath-way  ;        burst  asunder  is  tl 
(Now)  the  ebb's  spewed  forth  the  sand. 

295.  Now  the  Lord  has 

To  a  shield-like  mountain  all  the  Red  Sea-sti 
There  2  before  you  are  the  walls  ;  fair  are  tin 
Wondrous  is  this  wave-upfariug        to  the  Welk 

The  march  begins,  tribe  by  tribe,  each  in  orde 
banners  and  their  devices.  "They  raised  their  \ 
and  their  standards  on  the  shore.     First  went  the 

clouds  —  the  air- fortresses  —  of   the   night.     Lyft-edoras,   " 
Kdor  is  a  fence,  such  as  was  thrown  roiiml  n-imi^/^— ♦ '  ' 
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and  waded  into  the  wave-stream,  o'er  the  greenish  depth.  It 
was  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Eagerly  and  alone  it  led  on  that 
unknown  way.  These  upreared  over  their  shields,  above  the 
crowd  of  spears,  a  lion  all  of  gold.  The  greatest  of  folk  bore 
the  boldest  of  beasts.  No  insult  to  their  leader  did  they  ever 
bear  when  in  the  war  they  lifted  the  spear-wood."  In  the 
van,  they  ran  to  onset — 

S20.     Bloody  were  the  bill-tracks        and  a  rush  of  battle-strength, 

Grind  on  grind  of  vlsored-helms —        there  where  Judah  drove. 

• 

After  them  went  the  sons  of  Reuben  —  "  sailors  proudly  mov- 
ing, shields  these  sea-vikings  {saeiotcingey  the  word  may  sug- 
gest a  date  for  the  poem)  bore  over  the  salt  marsh."  Next 
came  the  sons  of  Simeon;  "their  ensigns  waved  over  their 
spear-faring,  and  their  shafts  were  wet  with  dew.  Then  the 
rustling  murmur  of  the  day-dawn  came  to  them  over  the 
moving  of  the  ocean  ;  God's  beacon  rose,  bright  shining  morn." 
At  this  moment  the  episode  of  the  descent  of  the  Israelites 
from  Noah  and  Abraham  is  introduced,  and  to  the  spoiling  of 
the  action  of  the  poem.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham, 
"  father  of  free-born  men,"  closes  it ;  and  it  is  followed  by 
the  two  parts  which  end  the  poem  —  the  overthrow  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Israelites  on  the  farther 
shore.  The  poet  has  put  all  his  force  into  the  description  of 
the  Overwhelming,  but  in  the  effort  he  shows  that  he  is  not  a 
great  artist.  He  has  not  been  able  to  choose  out  of  all  the 
images  that  have  occurred  to  him  the  best  fitted  to  make  the 
reader  create  the  scene  for  his  own  imagination.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  introduce  the  catastrophe  so  as  to  double  its 
horror,  nor  so  to  end  it  as  to  leave  the  horror  of  it  in  the  mind. 
It  is  not  done  as  uEschylus  has  done  the  outbreak  of  all  the 
elemental  forces  on  Prometheus.  Our  writer  says  over  and 
over  again  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  using  that 
cumulative  method,  which  is  sometimes  effective,  but  which  is, 
of  all  methods,  the  most  dangerous  an  inferior  artist  can  use. 
It  leads  him  to  violence  of  expression,  to  repetition  of  words 
and  images.  He  thinks  he  will  be  heard  for  his  much  speak- 
ing. He  is  heard,  but  he  wearies  the  hearers.  As  an  example 
of  what  I  mean,  and  because  there  is  also  a  detached  vigour  and 
fury  in  some  of  the  repeated  descriptions,  with  a  few  but 
startling  images,  I  translate  part  of  the  overwhelming  of  the 
host  — 

446.     Then  afeared  was  the  folk,        terror  from  the  flood  o'ercame 

These  deep-troubled  souls  ;        ocean  threatened  them  with  death. 


-U.O  —        ^iciite»i  oi  nost-wai 

Shrieked  aloud  the  loathly  foes,  and  above,  tl 
Blood  was  borne  along  the  flood  with  the  bodi 
Shattered  were  the  shield-burgs  1^  This,  of  se 
Beat  u{K)n  the  firmament. 

The  next  lines   repeat  the   same   picture, 
speaks  of  the  ice-cold  sea  (once  wont  with  the 
wander  over  its  ever-during  foundation)  returnii 
boder  of  evil,  as  a  herald  coming  on  foot  tilled  vt 
wrath,  to  fall  upon   the   Egyptians.     Another 
"  blue  air ''  —  that  is,  the  dark  purple  thunder-cl 
sky  could  not  be  "  azure  "  in  this  awful  hour)  — 
gouts  of  gore ;   and  another   the  inbursting  se 
blood-terrors  to  the  Egyptians. 

Again  and  again,  in  anxiety  to  realise  the  sc 
tion,  we  see  the  poet  struggling  in  vain  to  find  tl 
with  which  a  great  poet  would  have  left  the  rig 
impression  on  our  mind.  Even  when  he  comes  t 
real  matter,  he  fails,  yet  his  final  effort  deserves 

481.  Rushed  all  foam  the  flood,  sank  the  fated  down 
On  the  Lake-land  ^  tumbl^  !  All  the  lift  was  tro 
Smashed,  the  strong  walls  fell,  burst  the  surges 
Melted  were  the  towers  of  sea,  when  the  Mighty 
Heroes  strong  as  trees  ;  *        all  that  stately  people. 

489.  ....  Wild  grew  Ocean  1 

Up  it  soared,  and  in  it  slid  1  ^        Terrors  stood  aboi 

1  This  is  the  phrase  used  in  the  mnes  of  the  Ruthwell  Croi 
St.  Gadule,  and  in  the  Vision  of  the  Rood. 
^  The  sea-walls  that  sheltered  them. 
*  That  is.  thP  n<.«o».  «.i.;  >-  i     i  . 
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« 

Welled  the  death-wounds  forUi !        Fell  the  wondrous  road  ^ 
High  from  Heaven  down,        handiwork  of  God. 
Then  He  smote  the  flood-defences,        foamy- breasted  ( walls), > 
Sea  that  sheltered  them  no  more,        with  His  sword  of  old ; 
So  that,  by  its  dint  of  death,        slept  the  doughty  men, 
Slept  that  crowd  of  sinners  1        Fast  encompassed  there, 
Pale  as  flood,  the  war-men        fled  out  of  their  souls, 
When  the  brown  Upweltering        overwhelmed  them  all,  — 
Highest  that  of  haughty  waves !        All  the  host  sank  deep. 


tc 


So  did  the  mightier  Warden  of  the  sea-flood  drown  all  the 
manhood  of  Egypt.  With  His  death-grip,  wrathful  and  dread- 
ful, He  decided  the  battle.  Nor  was  one  left  to  tell  through 
the  burgs  that  most  baleful  of  tales,  to  tell  to  their  women  the 
death  of  the  hoard- wards;  sea-death  swallowed  the  mighty 
hosts.     They  fought  against  God." 

This  is  the  end  of  the  Overthrow.  The  close  of  the  poem 
runs  on  for  seventy-four  lines.  It  tells  how  Moses,  on  the 
farther  shore,  gave  everlasting  redes  to  men ;  and  the  poet 
turns  aside  to  preach  a  little  sermon  to  his  hearers  of  the  joy  of 
the  grace  of  God ;  how  lightly  it  is  lost  by  sin,  and  how  eternal 
a  pit  is  hell ;  how  near  at  hand  are  the  arcli-thieves,  old  age, 
and  early  death ;  and  last,  the  Judgment  Day.  Then  Moses 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  God  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the 
lands  and  honour  they  shall  win.  And  when  he  ended,  "  the 
folk  rejoiced,  the  trumpets  of  victory  sang,  the  banners  arose 
to  that  fair  sound."  They  looked  on  the  sea,  and  all  bloody 
seemed  to  them  the  foaming  wave  through  which  they  had 
moved  with  their  sarks  of  the  battle.  The  men  sang  of  glory, 
the  women  in  their  turn.  That  greatest  of  folk-troops  sang 
their  war  song. 

679.    Then  was  easily  to  see        many  an  Afric  maid. 

On  the  Ocean^s  shore,        all  adorned  with  gold. 
684.    And  the  Sea-escaped  began        from  their  seines  to  share. 

On  the  jetsam  of  the  waves,'        jewels,  treasures  old, 

1  WiUrdd  (rod),  Zaiiberatrasse.i  says  Dietrich,  which  I  have  adopted.  Wiie' 
rod,  **  the  rod  of  punishment,"  is  the  other  reading;  and  this  seems  to  parallel 
what  follows. 

3  Or  take  famifjbSitmn  (as  Grein)  as  the  nominative,  and  translate:  "Then 
the  foamy-b€«omed  smote  the  tlood-wards  " ;  i.e.  the  waves,  coming  in  crested 
with  foam  and  driven  by  the  wind,  smote  on  the  walls  of  sea  which  guarded 
on  either  side  the  path.  The  other  reading,  whicli  makes  God  strike  with  His 
old  sword  the  foaming  walls  of  sea  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  the  most  poeti- 
cal, bnt  the  most  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  this  poet's  work. 

*  On  y^lafe,  '*  on  the  leaving  of  the  waves,"  that  is,  **  on  the  shore."  Jiet- 
«flm,  a  word  half  French,  half  Scandinavian,  that  which  is  cast  overboard  or, 
after  a  wreck,  by  mariners  on  the  coast.  I  venture  to  use  it  then  for  the  sand 
which  makes  the  bM^,  which  is  cast  up  by  the  waves. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE   "DANIEL"   AND   "CHBIST  AND   SATAN " 

The  Daniel  follows  the  Exodvs  in  the  Junian  Manuscript, 
and  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  Gefiesis  and  Exodus.  It 
is  a  long  poem  of  765  lines,  and  its  end  is  wanting.  The  writer 
wished,  I  think,  to  connect  it  with  the  Exodus^  and  there  is  an 
introduction  of  some  forty  verses  which  takes  up  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus,  and  sketches  it  as  far  as  the 
appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  scene.  After  that  the 
poet  paraphrases,  with  some  closeness,  and  with  much  dryness, 
those  portions  of  the  book  of  Daniel  which  have  to  do  with 
the  dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  story  of  the  three  children, 
and  the  feast  of  Belshazzar.  There  is  scarcely  any  dialogue 
to  enliven  the  story,  and  though  the  text  of  the  Bible  is  treated 
with  some  freedom,  the  freedom  is  unrelieved  by  a  single  touch 
of  imagination.  It  is  a  dreary  poem.  How  any  one  in  the 
world  can  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  Daniel  was  written 
by  the  same  poet  who  wrote  the  Exodus  or  the  Genesis,  passes 
belief.  The  only  passages  which  have  any  life  are  those  which 
are  borrowed  from  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  in  the 
Apocrypha,  and  this,  with  other  interpolations,  has  been  partly 
worked  into  the  Daniel  from  the  Azarias  of  the  Exeter  Book.* 
I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  threefold  translation  — 
varied  into  three  different  aspects  of  nature  —  of  the  phrase 
which  concerns  the  cooling  wind  which  blew  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace. This  is  the  one  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Daniel.  As  to  its 
date,  some  say  that  it  was  written  after  iElfric,  others  that  it 
belongs  to  the  time  of  iElfred.  Its  inferiority  makes  us  say 
that  it  does  not  matter  a  pin  when  it  was  written. 

It  is  another  matter  when  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  the 
poems  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Caedmon,  and  which  are 

^  The  text  supposes  that  the  first  seventy-fiye  lines  of  the  Azarias  were 
worked  into  the  Daniel.  But  the  more  probable  supposition  is  that  the  Azarias 
was  a  rifacimento  of  a  portion  of  the  Daniel. 
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in  a  different  and  later  handwriting  from  the  first  part.  Greia  n 
has  piven  to  this  collection  of  psalm-like  poems  tlip  name 
Christ  and  Satan.  They  are  a  kind  of  Paradise  Regained.  | 
Tliey  treat,  first,  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels ;  secondly,  of  t3»  I 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  of  the  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Pentecost,.  J 
and  the  Judgment  Day;  and  thirdly,  of  the  Temptation.  The.  j 
first,  second,  and  third  poems  are  not  (and  the  Ijest  Qerman  ' 
criticH  ajTree  in  this)  one  poem,  but  three  fragmenta  of  separate  i 
poems.  (Iroschopp,  who  has  treated  of  them  in  a  distinct  worl^  | 
consiiliTs  them  to  be  three  fragments  taken  out  of  one  united  ' 
poem,  which  a  later  "restorer"  haa  attempted  to  bring  into  a  J 
unity  of  liis  own.  There  are  but  few  who  think  that  he  ha« 
proved  his  point.  The  great  interest  of  hia  labour  lies  in  this  1 
—  that  his  investigation  of  the  langtiage  of  the  poems  malcea  I 
it  more  than  prolable  that  they  are  older  than  the  rest  of  J 
those  contained  in  the  Junian  MS,  He  even  supposes,  from.  J 
the  antiipie  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  from  the  resein-  [ 
blarii'i-  ni  thfi  siibjecta  treated  to  those  mentioned  in  Baed 

'i< i:.:  ■■:  '   i-i.imiu's  works,  that  we  may  have  here  some  of 

til'  <^r,|m.)Ti   of  Ttaedn.'     Wfilker  disagrees  with 

liiiii.  .inrl  ihiiik-^  tliat  Ten  Brink's  view  that  the  C/nist  and 
Sttkut  ih  lali'i-  that!  Cynewulf  much  more  probable.  The  ex- 
treme simplicity,  directness,  and  rude  j>ai<sion  of  the  narrative, 
make  it  likely,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  set  of  iwems  is  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  liook,  except,  i)erhaps,  some  portions  of 
Genesis.  Uialogiie,  which  has  (lied  out  in  Exodus  and  Daniel, 
and  the  representation  of  a  sitiuition  in  long  speeches  rather 
than  in  description,  return  upon  iis  in  these  poems.'  The 
human  interest  is  thus  made  greater ;  nor  are  the  characters 
ill -sustained.  They  are,  at  least,  alive ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  Satan,  whose  oh.-inwter.  as  painted  here,  is  more  vari- 
ous, more  the  object  of  tlie  writer's  pity,  nioi-e  full  of  regret 
for  all  he  has  lost,  even  for  those  he  has  led  with  him  to  ruin, 
than  the  Satan  of  Oeiiesi.t  B.  The  jwetry  lias  a  clear  clang,  a 
sharp  descriptiveness  which  is  nearer  to  oral  than  to  written 
verse.  After  the  dreary  waste  of  Daniel  it  is  a  comfort  to 
come  upon  this  rugged,  varied  and  somewhat  primjeval  moun- 
tain side  of  song. 

1  The  first  three  parts  of  the  first  poem  in  the  F.ill  of  the  Angels,  br  If  they 
were  acpariitelv  iiiwli-.  i-ml  with  three  siniilnr  hvniiiH  of  pruise.  They  are  like 
three  Uyn.  into  v'h)c^h  n  8<-<ip  inlght  divide  his  one  siiliject,  tn  be  Biin^  on  three 
Heparate  evcninea.  i""!  "iwh  iii»y  have  been  the  form  of  nome  of  Cftetimoii'a 
rellcioiiR  iuini.i>.  The  others,  too.  niny  be  sepnrate  Vantalax,  nitliin  a  generkl 
parniilinw  of  the  history  nf  redeiuption. 

^  This  has,  however,  nothing'  to  ilo  ivith  their  supposed  antiquity. 
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The  description  of  hell  has  some  new  elements  in  it,  and 
these  seem,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  make  too  much  of  this,  to 
belong  to  a  time  when  the  Northern  idea  of  the  realm  of  the 
dark  death-goddess  Hel  had  begun  to  be  influenced  by  the  Chris- 
tian Hell.  If  that  conception  mingled  at  all  with  the  hell  now 
before  us,  we  might  be  able  to  suggest  a  conjectural  date  for 
this  poem.  The  Northern  Helle  is  not  a  place  of  punishment 
or  filled  with  fire,  nor  is  it  dwelt  in  by  the  evil  only.  All  go 
down  to  it  save  the  heroes  who  die  in  battle  —  even  Brynhild 
and  Balder.  It  lies  low  down  to  the  North,  in  a  pale,  mist- 
world  {Niflheimr),  covered  with  night,  very  cold,  swept  with 
winds ;  with  gates,  a  great  hall  where  the  goddess  dwells,  a 
fountain  in  the  midst  where  dragons  and  serpents  lie,  and 
twelve  roaring  rivers,  gloomy  and  joyless.  Mmtpell  is  the  fire- 
world  in  the  South,  and  no  human  beings  ever  pass  into  it. 
Various  fragments  of  this  conception  appear  in  the  hell  of  this 
poem.  Fire-breathing  dragons  are  at  its  gat^s,  and  serpents 
swarm  in  it.  There  is  a  hall  in  it,  in  which  Satan  wanders 
like  Hel.  It  is  cold  and  dark,  and  over  it  broods  abysmal 
cloud.  Those  who  wander  in  it  are  black-visaged.  These  are 
the  heathen  fragments.  The  Christian  hell  —  in  which  the 
name  of  the  goddess  was  changed  into  the  name  of  a  place  — 
is  made  a  realm  of  fire,  like  Muspell,  but  unlike  Muspell  is 
filled  with  human  souls  as  well  as  demons.  This  place  is  vig- 
orously described  in  these  poems.  It  is  sunk  deep  in  the 
lowest  abyss,  "underneath  high  Nesses,"  a  new  image  in 
the  description  of  hell.  This  is  twice  repeated,  and  links  the 
conception  of  the  place  to  the  mediaeval  notion  of  the  last  pit 
of  hell.  Below  these,  as  if  on  their  strand,  the  fiends  some- 
times assemble  and  mourn.  The  cliffs  stand  round  a  "  deep, 
tossing,  and  weltering  sea  of  fire,  greedy  and  ravenous  —  a 
loathsome  lair."  This  heaving  and  leaping  sea  is  Hell's  floor 
— "  an  ocean  mingled  with  venom  and  with  venom  kindled." 
Serpents  move  in  it  and  twine  round  naked  men ;  adders  and 
dragons  dwell  in  it  (in  Judith  hell  is  called  a  "  hall  of  ser- 
pents "  )  ;  its  wind-swept  hall  is  filled  with  anguish.  The 
devils  wander  to  and  fro  in  it  howling  in  woe;  and  twelve 
miles  beyond  the  gates  of  this  narrow  realm  of  hate  the  gnash- 
ing of  their  teeth  is  heard  in  the  abyss  of  space.  The  gates 
are  huge,  dragons  sit  at  them,  and  they  are  fast  shut  and  im- 
movable, save  when  Christ  comes  upon  them,  when  they  are 
battered  down  to  the  noise  of  thunder  at  dawn.  When  Satan 
speaks,  fire  and  poison  fly  from  his  lips  with  his  words,  and 
flicker  through  hell,  and  he  is  as  restless  in  hell  as  he  is  said 
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to  be  ou  earth  in  the  book  of  Job.  Tlie  very  distance  froia 
Palestine  is  given-  Hell  is  100,000  miles  below  the  Mount  of 
the  Temptation,  This  is  as  definite  as  Dante,  Much  of  this 
ia  freshly  imagined,  and  its  possible  nearness  to  heathen  thought 
gives  it  a  greater  interest  than  the  later  mediaeval  conceptions 
possess. 

The  first  poem.  Hie  Fall  of  the  Angeh,  begins  with  a  praise 
of  God  as  Creator,  and  vith  a  sketch  of  the  fall  of  Satan  into 
hell.  Then  the  "Old  One"  wails  for  his  loss  of  heaven,  and 
for  the  fifry  ruin  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  far  more  convinced 
of  his  sin  than  the  audacious  devii  of  Oen^sig.  "  1  may  never 
hope,"  he  cries,  "  to  have  again  the  better  home  I  lost  through 
pride."  A  new  motive  is  now  introduced.  In  the  Obm»U  all 
his  companions  love  him  and  are  on  his  aide.  Here  they  re- 
proach ind  scorn  him.  "  With  lying  words  thou  hast  deceived 
U8,  God  thou  wast ;  thyself  wast  the  Creator — so  thou  saidst; 
a  wreti-hel  robber  art  thou  now,  fast  bound  in  bands  of  fire." 
Auotht  r  ( urious  phrase  is  the  following,  where  we  meet  wiUi 
the  bon  of  the  devil,  as  if  in  heaven  he  had  imitated  God  and 
sent  his  son  forth  jis  master.  "  Full  surely  thou  saidst  that 
thj  son  WTS  the  creator  of  man ;  all  the  greater  are  now  thy 
pains  "  Again  Satan  takes  up  his  complaint,  and  repeats  in 
different  phrases  the  same  motive — regret  for  heaven,  hopeless- 
ness of  nturn,  the  present  horrors  of  hell.  A  thini  time  he 
takes  up  the  same  cry ;  and  then  a  fourth  time,  the  words  flying 
from  him  in  sparks  likest  to  poison,  he  bursts  out  into  a  pas- 
sionate agony  of  vain  repentance  — 

164.   O  thou  llplm  of  banded  lioBta  1        O  high  glnry  of  the  Lord  1 
O  thou  miKlit  of  the  Rrent  Maker  I        ()  lliou  Middle- Karth  I 
O  tliou  dazzling  dny-liglit  I       O  delij^bt  of  (iod  ! 
O  ye  angel  hosts  !        0  thou  upper  llcaven  1 
0  that  I  am  all  bereft       of  the  Everlastlnt;  Joy  I 
That  I  may  not  witli  my  hands        reach  uiitr>  the  HcaTen, 
Ntver  with  these  tyes  of  mine       upwards  look  agiiin  ; 
Even  with  mine  ears        ever  hear  a^niii 
Sounding  clear  the  clang       of  the  clarions  of  God. 

"Woe  and  torment,  exile  must  I  bear,  wander  a  wide  wan- 
dering in  wretchedness  and  care,  for  I  strove  to  drive  from  Hia 
throne  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  This  is  the  first  song  in  tlie  poem, 
and  it  ends  with  an  outburst  on  the  jjoet's  part  of  warning  to 
mm,  and  of  a  propho<^y  of  the  joy  of  heaven. 

Tlie  second  song  of  tlie  poem  begins  at  line  22.'5,  and  is  a 
rejietition  of  the  first,  save  fur  the  expression  of  Satan's  vague 
hope  of  God  giving  him  back  his  seat  in  heaven;  and  it  ends 
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as  before  with  a  religious  psalm  of  the  poet's.  A  third  song 
begins  to  the  same  motive  at  line  316,  and  the  whole  poem 
ends  with  another  hymn  of  the  bliss  of  heaven  at  line  365. 
These  three  songs  are  like  three  lyrical  poems  sung  at  differ- 
ent times  to  the  same  theme,  and  placed  in  the  manuscript  one 
after  the  other. 

The  second  complete  poem  of  this  part  of  the  Junian  Caed- 
mon  is  on  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  begins  at  line  366.  It  is 
a  subject,  as  I  have  said,  which  always  attracts  the  imagina- 
tion. In  this  treatment  of  it,  some  things  are  novel  and  inter- 
esting, and  seem  to  belong  to  an  earlier  and  more  simple  time 
than  that  in  which  the  separate  poem  in  the  Exeter  Book  on 
the  Descent  into  Hell  was  written.  Speeches  rather  than 
dialogue  fill  it,  and  its  scenery  is  vivid  and  well  arranged. 

It  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer  into  hell,  and 
then  breaks  abruptly  into  the  subject.  Anguish  came  on  hell, 
thundercrash  before  the  Judge,  as  he  bowed  and  shattered  the 
gate  of  hell,  but  joy  was  in  the  heart  of  men  (that  is,  of  the 
good  spirits  in  prison)  when  they  saw  the  Saviour.  But  full 
of  horror  were  the  fiends,  wailing  far  and  wide  through  the 
windy  hall.  "Terrible  is  this,  since  the  Storm  has  come  to  us, 
the  Hero  with  his  following,  the  Lord  of  Angels.  Before  him 
shines  a  lovelier  light  than  we  have  ever  seen,  since  we  were 
on  high  among  the  Angels.  So  will  now  our  pains  be  deeper.'' 
Then — for  now  the  poet  repeats  his  motive  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  speech  of  Eve, — then  came  the  Angel-cry,  loud  thunder 
at  the  break  of  day.  The  Lord  had  overcome  his  foes  —  war- 
feud  was  open  on  that  morning,  when  he  came  to  lead  forth 
the  chosen  souls  of  Adam's  race.  Yet  Eve  could  not  look 
upon  the  glow  of  joy  till  she  had  spoken,  and  her  speech  occu- 
pies nearly  forty  lines.  It  may  mark  the  early  origin  of  the 
poem,  that  the  important  place  among  the  souls  in  Hades  is 
given  to  a  woman.  She  tells  the  story  well ;  she  makes  picture 
after  picture  of  hell  before  the  Saviour's  coming.  He  listens 
courteously  to  the  end.  She  begins  with  the  story  of  their 
fall,  speaking  for  Adam  and  herself.  "  Our  guilt  was  bitterly 
recompensed ;  thousands  of  winters  have  we  wandered  in  this 
hot  hell,  dreadfully  burning.  But  now,  I  beseech  thee,  Prince 
of  Heaven,  that  I  with  all  my  kinsfolk  may  go  up  from  hence. 
Three  nights  ago  came  a  servant  of  the  Saviour  (this  is  Judas) 
home  to  hell.  Fast  is  he  now  in  prison,  yet  he  told  us  that 
God  Himself  would  enlighten  this  house  of  hell,  our  dwelling." 
Then,  from  this  happy  invention  of  Judas,  his  message  and  his 
fate,  she  turns  to  describe  how  the  news  was  received  by  all 
the  Old  Testament  saints  waiting  in  hell. 


•She  ended,  and  Christ,  driving  the  fiends  dee] 
took  upwards  with  him  all  the  host  of  the  redee 
was  fair  indeed,  when  they  came  to  their  fatherli 
them  the  Eternal  to  his  glorious  burg.      Holy 
forth  their  hands  and  lifted  them  into  home," 
dovni  to  feast.     Then,  as  in  an  assembly  of  Ee 
Christ  rose  and  made  his  speech  to  them  —  anc 
with  which  he  begins  recalls  the  Witan:  "Wise 
says,  and  in  his  turn  he  gives  another  account  of 
of  its  punishment :  "  0  'twas  woe  to  me,"  he  cri< 
work  of  my  hands  should  endure  the  chain  of  the 
Then  I  came  on  earth  and  died.     Well  it  was  for 
warriors  pierced  me  with  spears  upon  the  galloii 
spake  the  Ward  of  Olory  on  the  morning  of  the  ] 
The  poem  turns  then  to  describe  the  Resurrectioi 
sion,  Pentecost,  and  the  Last  Judgment,  and  ea 
closes  with  a  separate  outbreak  of  religious  warn 
As  in  the  previous  part,  this  similar  ending  sugges 
were  each  isolated  songs,  here  collected  and  placed 
a  later  editor.     There  is  nothing  in  them  of  any  s] 

At  line  665,  another  fragment  of  a  separate  po* 
out  of  its  historical  place,  relates  a  part  of  the  \ 
Temptation.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  mockii 
Christ  when  he  repels  the  tempter  on  the  moun 
speech  as  an  English  warrior  might  have  made 
"  Gk),  accursed,  to  the  den  of  punishment,  but  I  bi 
no  jot  of  hope  to  the  burghers  of  Hell;  but  pr 
the  deepest  of  all  sorrows ;  go  down,  and  know  1: 
wide  away  is  dreary  Hell.     Measure  it  with  thine 
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first  he  measured  with  his  hands  the  torment  and  the  woe, 
and  then  (as  he  dcvscended)  the  hirid  flame  smote  upwards 
and  against  him,  and  then  he  saw  the  captives  lie  below  him 
in  hell,  and  then  the  howl  of  the  demons  reached  his  ear  when 
they  saw  the  unholy  one  return,  and  then  he  on  the  bottom 
stocnL  And  when  he  was  there  it  seemed  to  him  that  to  hell 
door  from  the  place  where  he  had  been  was  100,000  miles  by 
measure.  And  he  looked  round  on  the  ghastly  place,  and 
there  rose  a  shriek  from  all  the  lost,  and  they  cried  aloud  to 
the  Lord  of  their  kingdom  — 

733.  There  1  be  ever  thou  in  evil !        Erst  thou  wouldst  not  good. 

With  this  fine  passage  close  the  poems  that  bear  the  name  of 
Caedmon.  Whatever  their  several  dates  be,  they  are  a  noble 
beginning  to  English  song.  Whoever  be  their  several  writers, 
they  owe  their  impulse  to  the  man  who  on  that  night  took 
care  of  the  cattle  in  the  monastery  of  Hild.  Honour  from  all 
the  English  race,  from  all  the  poets,  greatest  of  the  English 
race,  is  due  to  his  name.  He  was  the  first  (and  I  borrow  some 
of  Ebert's  phrases)  who,  like  a  Scop  singing  heroic  tales,  sang 
to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue  the  tales  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  and  the  subject-matters  of  Christianity.  He  showed 
how  this  new  material  might  be  assimilated  by  the  genius  of 
the  people.  He  made  the  bridge  which  led  to  the  artistic 
poetry  which  begins,  after  him,  to  handle  the  same  subjects. 
The  old  singers  of  heathendom,  crossing  it,  became  the  new 
singers  of  Christianity. 


"JtJDITH       AND   OTHEB   CAEDMONIAN    POl 

The  followers  of  Caedmon  were  many,  Baeda  si 

phrase  jjroves  that  there  Wits  si  number  of  Northum 
oD  ChrUtum  subjects  at  the  time  cif  Ba^ila's  <ie 
Some  of  these  poets  a<lo[it«<l,  ao  doubt,  Ca«dmo. 
which  ta&y  have  been  hymnie,  and  among  them 
simple  paraphrasers  of  the  Sacred  Books,  men  whc 
for  the  monastery  and  not  for  the  mead-liall.  But 
others,  as  we  see  plainly  from  the  Etodu»,  who,  wh 
lowed  him,  passeil  far  beyond  simple  narnition. 
ceived  their  subject  in  somewhat  of  a  Saga  fasluon, 
their  work  to  please  the  warriors,  the  king,  the  t 
the  freemen  as  they  sat  in  the  hall  at  the  mead, 
gious  element  is  of  eourse  introduced,  and  the  poen 
half  religion,  touching  heathi?ndom  with  one  hand 
tiatitty  with  the  other,  e<iually  exriited  and  inst 
feastera. 

t)f  this  ty]je  is  the  Judith:  a  poem  of  the  cycle  ol 
written,  it  is  most  likely,  in  Northum  I  iria,  and  whii 
piThaps  roughly  date  at  about  the  middle  of  the  ( 
tiiry.  Ha<l  this  long  and  important  piecp  of  wor' 
CaMmon.  as  S"mp  hnvc  s:iid,  it  wniild  nnt.  T  think. 
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when  poetry  had  added  to  its  early  simplicity  a  more  artistic 
method,  such  as,  for  example,  we  find  in  the  Exodus, 

The  same  uncertainty  as  to  date  which  belongs  to  the 
greater  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  poems  belongs  also  to  Judith, 
The  dates  given  by  well-known  scholars  range  over  three  hun- 
dred years,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century.  This  is 
enough  to  show  that  we  have  no  clear  criterion  in  our  hands. 
The  various  conjectures  will  be  found  drawn  together,  with  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  poem  itself,  in  a  book  written  by 
Mr.  Cook,  who  puts  forward  an  interesting  suggestion  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Judith.^  He  thinks  it  was  com- 
posed in  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  of  Wessex  from  the  fury 
of  the  Northmen,  and  dedicated  to  Judith,  the  stepmother  of 
-Alfred,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Charles  the  Great,  whom, 
in  her  charming  youth,  JEthelwulf  brought  to  England  as 
his  wife  in  the  year  856.  Her  name,  her  joyous  reception 
by  the  people  and  her  beauty  suggested  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  may  have  been  written  by  Swithhun,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  ^Ethelwulf  s  friend  and  teacher.  The  arguments 
by  which  he  strengthens  this  theory  deserve  consideration, 
but  the  poem  still  remains  for  me  a  Northumbrian  poem  of 
the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century;  after 
Baeda's  death,  and  before  the  times  of  anarchy  and  decay. 
There  is  no  melancholy  note  in  the  poem.  It  exists  only  in  a 
single  manuscript,  the  same  in  which  the  Beomulf  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  several  parts  of  the  poem  are  headed 
with  numbers,  and  we  possess  fourteen  lines  of  section  ix., 
and  the  whole  of  sections  x.  xi.  xii.  These  together  reach  to 
350  lines.  The  other  books  are  lost — that  is,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  poem.  It  was  then  an  important  piece  of  about 
1400  lines  in  all,  and  I  say  again  that  had  a  poem  of  this  length 
and  power  been  in  existence  while  Baeda  was  alive,  he  would 
probably  have  mentioned  it  when  he  spoke  of  the  followers  of 
Caedmon,  or  as  Caedmon's  own,  had  Caedmon  written  it. 

The  tenth  book  begins  with  a  vigorous  description  of  a 
great  drinking  feast  given  by  Holofernes  which  lasts  the 
whole  day  till  all  the  Captains  are  furiously  drunk.  As  to 
Holofernes,  he  seems  to  be  drawn  direct  from  some  English 
chief,  well  known  for  drinking  prowess.  "  He  laughed  and 
shouted  and  raged  so  that  all  his  folk  heard  far  away  how  the 
stark-minded  stormed  and  yelled,  full  of  fierce  mirth  and  mad 
with  mead."     He  bids  Judith  be  led  to  his  tent.     A  golden 

1  Judith.  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
Ihe  University  oX  CaUXornia.    Boston,  Heath  and  Co. 


..v,.ttu;ii  uiuu^uu  SO  uear  to  sliame.     "Let  me  he\ 
ends,  "  this  lord  of  murder !     Veiige  thou,  O  God, 
is  so  angry  in  me,  the  burning  in  my  heart."     The 
then  carefully  described.     Her  cleverness,  as  she 
heathen  by  the  hair  and  fits  him  for  the  blow ;  h 
as  she  drives  the  glittering  sword  half  through  his 
then  again  smites  the  heathen  dog,  half  dead,  ti 
rolled  out  upon  the  floor,  are  as  vigorously  hewn  inl 
as  the  sword  into  Holofernes.     "  There  lay  the  foul  < 
the  spirit  turned  to  go  to  the  deep  abyss,  and  w. 
down,  with  pangs,  with  worms  en  wound  in  that  g 
Book  xi.  th^n  takes  Judith  and  her  "  pale-chee. 
with  the  head  in  their  bag,  out  of  the  sleeping  cam 
see  the  "shining  walls  of  fair  Bethulia.     There 
ramparts  the  burghers,  watching,  and  Judith  callet 
and  the  folk  ran   to  the   gate,   men  with  women, 
together;  stormed  and  raced,  old  and  young  in  th( 
meet  the  divine  maid."     She  bids  her  girl  unwrap 
head,  and  Joan  of  Arc  could  not  have  made  a  m« 
sioned,  a  more  warlike  speech  — 

177.   Clearly  may  ye  now,        conquering  heroes  strong  ; 

0  ye  leaders  of  the  people,        (looking)  stare  upon  the 
Of  this  heathen  lord  of  fight,         of  this  loathUest  (of  m 
Holofernes,        now  unliving, 

Who  of  all  men  made        most  of  murderous  woes  for  u 
185.  .  .  .  .  By  the  help  of  God 

1  have  wrenched  his  life  away.        Now  will  I  bid  each  c 
Each  burg-dweller  to  the  battle. 

189.    Fit  ye  for  the  fighting  !        When  the  God  of  first  begini 
Merciful  and  monarch,^        eastward  makes  arise 
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Gain  a  gloi-y  in  the.  battle  ;        as  the  greatest  Lord 
Hath  a  handsel  given        through  mine  hand  to  you. 

Then  the  host  of  swift  ones  speedily  was  readied;  all  the 
warriors  bold  as  kings,  all  the  comrades,  bore  their  victory 
banners,  fared  into  the  fight;  forward  in  right  line  they 
moved ;  all  the  heroes  under  helm  from  the  holy  burg  at  the 
breaking  of  the  day.  Din  there  was  of  shields,  loud  they  rang ; 
and  the  gaunt  wolf  of  the  weald  rejoiced,  and  the  black  raven, 
greedy  of  slaughter.  Well  they  knew  both  of  them  that  the 
heroes  thought  to  count  out  death  to  the  doomed ;  ^  and  upon 
their  track  flew  the  Earn,  hungry  for  its  fodder;  all  its 
feathers  dewy ;  dusky  was  its  sallow  coat ;  homy-nebbed,  he 
sang  his  battle-song.  Swiftly  stepped  the  chiefs  of  battle  to 
the  field  of  carnage,  with  the  hollow  lindens  sheltered.  .  .  . 
Then  they  let,  with  valiancy,  showers  of  their  arrows  fly, 
adders  of  the  battle  from  their  bows  of  horn,  hard-headed 
bolts.  Loudly  stormed  the  warriors  fierce,  and  their  spears 
they  sent,  right  into  the  host  of  hard  ones.  ...  So  the  He- 
brews showed  their  foes  what  the  sword-swing  was. 

By  this  time  the  Assyrian  host  is  roused,  and  Book  xii. 
relates  how  the  messengers  came  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
host  to  the  chief  thegns,  and  how  they  roused  the  standard- 
bearing  warrior;  and  how  they  took  counsel  whether  they 
dared  to  wake  Holofernes.  Too  much  at  this  crisis  is  made 
of  this  poor  motive.  They  gather  round  their  lord's  tent. 
No  noise  awakens  him.  At  last,  one  bolder  than  the  rest 
breaks  in,  and  lo !  pale  lay  his  gold-giver  on  the  bed,  robbed 
of  life.  "Here  lies,"  he  cries,  "headless,  hewn  down  by 
sword,  our  Upholder."  All  their  weapons  fall ;  they  fly ; 
behind  them  urges  a  mighty  folk ;  the  Hebrew  heroes  "  hew 
a  path  with  swords  through  the  press,  thirsty  for  the  onset 
of  the  spear."  So  fell  in  dust  the  nobles  of  Assyria,  left 
to  "  the  will  of  the  wolves,  fodder  for  the  fowls  of  slaughter." 
Then  is  told  the  gathering  of  the  spoil.  "  Proud,  with  plaited 
locks,  the  Hebrews  brought  precious  treasures  to  Bethulia's 
shining  burg  — helms  and  hip-seaxes,  bright-gray  byrnies,  and 
panoplies  of  warriors  inlaid  with  gold.  And  to  Judith,  wise 
and  fair  of  face,  they  gave  the  sword  and  bloody  helm,  and 
eke  the  huge  byrnie  of  Holofernes  all  with  red  gold  em- 
bossed, and  his  armlets  and  bright  gems.  For  all  this  she 
said  praise  to  the  Lord  of  every  folk."  Then  the  poem  makes 
a  fair  ending,  tender  and   gracious  and  touched  with  that 

^Or,  {>erbaps,  "  to  furnish  for  them  their  fill  on  tiie  doomed." 


o-~~ —  """  F"^"  »•  "1  «■"»  nigo' 

lacks  imagination,  and  its  finest  passages  are  80 
ventional.  A  man,  whom  we  should  call  to-day 
man,  wrote  it.  Its  form  and  arrangement  are  thi 
its  metre  and  lanj^uagti  are  excf  llt'iit,  biit  tlit-  c.Tf.i 
jwetry  does  not  often  say,  as  the  poem  moves  on 
be  light ! "  Nevertheless,  if  we  wish  to  comjiar 
of  the  time  before  .Elfred  with  that  of  the  ag 
lowed  him,  we  may  understand  the  vast  differe 
them  by  reading  the  Homily  of  jElfric  on  Judith. 
is  in  a  Ioosp  alliterative  verse.  If  our  Judith  touc 
note  now  and  again,  so  that  we  are  jarred,  jElfric 
ily  is  nothing  but  )irose.  It  must  be  a  difficult  tasl 
oneself  that  the  date  of  Judith  lies  in  the  tenth  ce 
There  still  remains  to  complete  this  account  of  1 
cycle  of  poems  the  runes  u]K)n  the  Cross  of  '. 
Annandale,  the  dying  song  of  Baeda,  and  the 
quoted  in  the  letters  of  Wiufrid.'  Of  the  separa 
have  already  said  enough. 

'  The  verw  In  the  lelleis  o(  Winfriil  Is  scsrwly  worth  ms 
quoted  in  a  Ivlter,  not  fniiu  Boiiifave  tilmself.  but  fniiu  »  nu 
Kemble'l  wvount  of  it  below.     At  least  It  In  dat«l. 

"  On  paaaInK  some  lime  lal«ly  witii  my  friend,  ProfesBoi 
Munich,  my  alteutliiu  wns  called  br  liiia  to  an  anvient  Suidd  ] 
ill  an  HpiHtle  of  Rt.  BoaiIa>e,  whicti  he  bad  read  in  tliu  SA  vol. 
saunu,  Juat  pu)>lLslivrl,     Ah  it  -ituoil  in  Furl!,  it  ran  thua  — 

"  Oft  d:ir-i!  !;,■    r  -i-ir:  n    ! M'l  -    .■.  ~itli:i  gnhuuin  SQOyl' 

"Avery..!,,  ■    ■  .      .    ii,  the  Municb  111 

"  Oft  daed  latadom  aelor  eldit  b<  gisitha  gahnnem  maylt 
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The  Runes  have  been  attributed  to  Caedmon,  and  the  Cross 
to  the  seventh  century;  and  Stephens  translated  the  runic 
inscription  on  the  top  of  the  Cross  as  "  Caedmon  me  f awed," 
that  is,  Caedmon  had,  he  thought,  himself  made  the  verses  on 
the  Cross.^  But  the  Cross,  so  far  as  its  make  goes,  might 
have  been  set  up  during  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century ;  and  as  to  the  Runes  —  there  were  runes 
carved  on  stones  after  the  Norman  Conquest.     Neither  the 


or  to  call  him  by  his  Anglo-Saxon  name,  Winfri^,  in  the  early  half  of  the  eighth 
century,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  pieces  of  Saxon  poetry  on  record.  It  shares 
the  character  of  the  Saxon  proverbs  generaUy ;  viz.  that  of  a  solemn  gnomic 
saying,  treasured  probably  as  a  wise  rule  of  life.  WinfrilS  quotes  it  as  well 
known,  and  therefore  as  earlier  than  his  own  period.  On  this  account  it  may 
perhaps  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  verses  cited  by  Baeda  in  his  last  momenta. 
.  .  .*'  — J.  M.  Kemble,  in  the  Gentleman* 8  Magazine ^  18^)6,  June,  p.  611. 

^  It  is  possible  that  the  inscriber  took  some  phrases  out  of  a  poem  of  Caed- 
mon's  which  had  been  worked  over  afterwards  b^  another  writer,  perhaps  by 
Cynewulf ;  and  meant  by  his  inscription,  *'  These  lines  are  by  Caedmon."  Bat 
it  is  just  as  likely  that  Casdmon^  which,  odd  as  it  is,  may  have  become  a 
Northumbrian  name,  is  the  name  of  the  sculptor  of  the  Cross.  On  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Cross  at  Brussels  the  maker's  name  is  written :  "  DrahmcU  me  worhte.*' 
I  place  the  translation  of  the  RuthweU  Rones  side  by  side  with  their  paraUeli 
from  the  Dream  — 


RuthweU  Cross, 

geredae  hinae  god  almechttig 
>a  he  walde  on  galgu  gistiga 
modig  fore  cUlae  men 
6ug 


5.  ic  riicnae  krninge 
heafunaes  hiafard 
haelda  ic  ni  darstae 
bismaeradu  unmeet  men  ba  aet  gadre 
ic  woes  blodi  bistemid 
higotenof 


Crist  waes  on  rod! 

h  we  brae  \>er  fusae 

fearran  cwomu 

aebbilae  til  anum 

ic  ^et  al  hehea]d 

aare  ic  waes  mi)>  sorgnm  gidntifid 

hnag 


Dream  of  Cross. 

39.  Oneyrede  hine  )>a  geon^  haeletS 
Qiaet  waes  god  aelmihtig) 

Strang  and  stromod  ;  gestah  he  on 
gealgan  heanne 

modig  on  manigra  gesyh'Se.    .    .    . 

44.  Rod  waes  ic  araered:  ahof  ic  ricne 
cyning 

heofona    hlaford,   hyldan    me   ne 
dorste. 

.  •  •  • 

45.  Bysmeredon  hie  unc  bata  aetgae- 

dere.     Eall  ic  waes  mid  blode 
bestemed 
begoten  of  l>ae8  gaman  sidan.  .  .  . 

66.  .  .  .  Crist  waes  on  rode. 

HwaelSere      >aer      fuse      feorran 

cwoman 
To   fokm  aelSelinge  :    ic  \>aet  eall 

beheold. 
Sare  ic  waes  mid  sorgum  gedrefed, 

hnag  ic   hwae'Sre  ]>am   secgum 

to  hande. 


mi|>  strelum  giwundaed  62. 

alegdun  hiae  hinae  limwaerignae 

fistoddun  him  aet  his  /icaes  A^afdum 
ihea/ddun  hioe  per  heafun 


Eall  ic  waes  mid 

straelum  forwnndod. 
Aledon      hie     "Saer     Umwerigne, 

gestodon    him    aet    his    lices 

heafdum ; 
beheoldon  hie  baer  heofenes  dry- 

hton.  •   •   • 


stone  nor  its  writing  then  say  anytliing  certain  concerning  the 
age  of  the  inscription.  Kemble  and  Dietrich,  on  the  other 
hand,  reject  altogether  the  view  that  the  runic  reraes  are  by 
Caednion.  Kemble  translated  them.  The  inscription,  he  says, 
is  in  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon  runes,  and  in  the  dialect  which 
was  iipuken  in  Nortbumbria  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries; 
and  he  finds  their  original  in  several  passages  in  the  Dream  of 
the  Ilohj  Rood,  passages  which  I  have  placed  opposite  to  their 
ninic  resemblances  on  p.  144.  That  Dream  has  been  allotted 
to  Cynewulf  by  Dietrich  and  many  others ;  and  it  is  &rgued 
then  thiit  the  lines  on  the  Cross  are  Cynewulfs,  and  that  the 
Cross  is  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  eighth  centii^.  But 
it  is  a  further  question  whether  Cynewulf  wrote  the  Dream  of 
the  lionil,  and  if  he  did  not,  we  cannot  for  certain  say  that  the 
Kiuii'<  nil  the  Euthwell  Cross  are  so  late  as  the  end  of  the 
eigiitli  i-i'iitury.  The  matter  then  is  ogen  to  debate;  and  if, 
as  1  tliiiik.tlie  Drmmofthe  Aood contains  an  old  poem  worked 
up  by  Cynewulf,  and  if  the  lines  on  the  Euthwell  ('rosa  belong 
to  this  old  poem,  it  is  just  possible  that  tJie  lines  were  written 
by  Caediuon  himself,  or  by  some  one  of  his  school.  Whoever 
wrote  this  poem,  it  became  famous,  and  certain  [inssnges  in  it 
were  used  for  inserijjtions  ou  crosses  and  I'elics.  It  is  not  only 
on  the  Kuthwell  C'ross  that  we  liiid  lines  quoted  frciiu  it.  It 
seems  to  have  supplied  some  words,  or  at  least  some  suggestion 
for  an  inscription  wliich  has  been  found  on  a  reliquai'v  of  the 
true  cross  in  the  treasure  chamber  of  St.  Gudule  at  I^vussels, 
the  latest  lii.story  and  oritici.sni  of  wliich  have  been  written  by 
Dr.  Logeman  of  Utrecht  University.'  This  inscription  exists 
on  a  thin  plate  of  silver  which  ran  round  the  reliquaiy  ;  and 
here  is  Logeman's  arrangement  of  it.  It  is  not  in  runes  but 
in  Roman  letters,  and  is  proltably  of  the  tenth  century,  "  Rod 
in  milt  noma  (jeo  I'c  ricue  eynixri  Oiier,'  by^fifjumh  Uode  besumed.^ 
Tims  rode  het  j-Etlibnaer  n-^fririin  J  Adhehi-old  hyu  beroUio; 
Criste  to  lofe,  for  u-Etfrii-ei  stitile  h/pn  herothor."  —  "Kood  is 
my  name ;  long  ago  I  bore  a  gooilly  king ;  trembling,  dripping 
with  blood.  .lEthlmaer  bade  work  tins  rood,  and  Adhelwold 
his  brother.  To  the  glory  of  Clirist,  for  the  soul  of  .-Elfric 
their  brother!"  On  the  back  of  the  Cross  the  artist  has 
placed  his  name  —  "Dnihmal  me  icorhte"   (Di-ahmal  wrought 

1  L'lnsiM-lnlinn  AnKlo-Saxntinp  dii  Reliqinkin-  de  l.i  Vrnip  Croix  "  an  Trf^or 
de  I'KkIi.sp  dra  S.S.  Mic1ipl-«t-Gudiil<-.  n  Bruxelles.  — miJl,  Lomlres,  Luzac  >:t 
C.  411  i;rv»r  RiKst-n  Stivrt. 

"  '•  K«l  waes  i,-  .trarml :  abol  ic  T\fi\,-  criiin!;."  —  Dream  «f  Rood.  1,  M. 

■  "  Eail  ic  n-aes  mid  hlode  Iwslomed."  —  hrmm  of  ff./cid,  1.  «. 
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me).  The  phrases  ^'blode  bestemed^^  and  ^'ricne  cyning^'  are 
from  the  Dream ;  and  the  trembling  of  the  rood,  and  the  per- 
sonal cry  of  it,  are  suggested  also  by  the  same  poem. 

I  am  glad  to  close  this  chapter  with  the  verses  that  Baeda 
recited  on  his  death-bed,  and  perhaps  in  no  better  place  — 
since  I  wish  to  bind  up  the  great  scholar  with  the  poetry  of 
England  —  can  I  more  fitly  insert  part  of  that  pure  and  touch- 
ing story,  which,  like  a  solemn  evening  landscape  seen  from 
the  hill-top  of  a  long  life  of  faithful  work,  breathes  so  quietly 
the  gentle  and  clear  air  of  death. ^ 

"  To  Cuthwin,  my  fellow-reader,  beloved  in  Christ,  Cuthbert 
his  schoolfellow  —  Health  for  ever  in  the  Lord!  I  have 
received  with  much  pleasure  the  small  gift  you  sent  to  me, 
and  with  equal  pleasure  read  your  letters  ...  in  which  I 
found  that  you  carefully  celebrate  masses  and  holy  prayers 
for  our  father  and  master  Baeda,  whom  God  loved.  .  .  .  He 
was  much  troubled  with  shortness  of  breath,  yet  without  pain, 
before  the  day  of  our  Lord^s  resurrection,  that  is  about  a  fort- 
night; and  after  that,  he  led  his  life  in  cheerfulness  and  joy, 
giving  thanks  every  night  and  day  —  nay,  every  hour  —  to 
Almighty  God,  till  the  day  of  our  Lord*s  ascension,  that  is  the 
seventh  of  the  calends  of  June  (26th  May),  and  daily  read 
lessons  to  us,  his  disciples.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  day,  he 
spent  it  in  singing  psalms ;  but  in  the  night  he  lay  awake,  full 
of  praise  and  delight,  save  when  a  short  sleep  fell  on  him,  but 
no  sooner  did  he  awake  than  he  began  at  once  his  wonted 
exercises,  and,  with  uplifted  hands  ceased  not  to  give  thanks 
to  God.  In  sooth,  I  declare  that  I  have  never  seen  with  my 
eyes,  or  heard  with  my  ears,  any  man  so  earnest  in  giving 
thanks  to  the  living  God.  0  truly  happy  man !  He  chanted 
the  text  of  the  blessed  Apostle  St.  Paul  —  *It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,'  —  and  much 
more  from  holy  writ ;  and  also  in  our  tongue  —  that  is  in  the 
English  tongue,  as  he  was  learned  in  our  songs  —  he  said  some 
things.  Moreover,  he  spoke  this  saying,  making  it  in  Eng- 
lish — 

For  J>am  neodfere        nenig  wyrKe^ 
|?ances  snottra        |>onne  him  )>earf  sy 
To  gehiggene        aer  his  heonen-gange 
Hwet  his  gaste        godes  o^e  yveles 
Aefter  dea'Se  heonen        demed  wurSe 

which  means,  '  No  man  is  wiser  than  he  need  be,  before  this 

1  The  following  account  of  Baeda's  death  ocean  in  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  his  pupUs  to  another. 


Before  the  oeed-faiing        no  one  becomes 
Wiser  In  tbougbt       than  behoves  him  to  be. 
To  the  oat-thiDkiDg,         ere  his  benceii^ing, 
What  to  his  gbost,        of  good  or  of  evil, 
Allar  his  death,        shall  be  doomed  (In  tbe  eD 


tu  ymbhycgtniiiiuie,  aer  his  hiiiiaaK[ii]p, 
hiiael  bin  gHStius  (^inva  nellitlia  ylliiL-a. 
aefler  tleaUi3ae(;e  dMUuid  uueoctli  {a]e. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

NORTHUMBRIAN    LITERATURE   OTHER   THAN   ENGLISH 

From  670  to  the  death  of  Baeda  — 735 

The  death  of  Oswiu  and  the  accession  of  Ecgfrith  in  670  are 
probably  coincident  with  the  first  verses  by  which  Caedmon 
began  the  religious  poetry  of  England  and  founded  the  school 
of  whose  writings  I  have  now  given  an  account.  About  the 
same  date,  or  a  little  before  it,  the  Latin  learning  and  litera- 
ture of  Northumbria  began,  and  it  flourished  till  the  coming  of 
the  Danes.  The  history  of  this  is,  as  far  as  the  death  of 
Baeda,  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

English  poetry  has  two  distinct  periods,  the  first  of  which 
belongs  to  the  time  of  the  glory  of  Northumbria,  and  the 
second  to  the  time  of  its  anarchy  and  decay.  The  first  is 
bound  up  with  the  school  of  Caedmon,  and  may  be  said  to  close 
with  the  death  of  Baeda.  The  second,  hereafter  to  be  treated, 
may  be  collected  round  the  name  of  Cynewulf.  One  is  uncon- 
scious of  sorrow  and  regret ;  the  other  is  deeply  conscious  of 
both.  There  was  then  a  division  of  sentiment,  answering 
partly  to  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom,  which 
breaks  into  two  branches  English  Verse  in  Northumbria. 
There  is  no  such  break  in  the  history  of  Latin  literature  in  the 
North.  It  was  only  slowly  affected  by  the  internal  troubles  of 
the  kingdom.  Pursued  in  its  monastic  centres,  apart  from  the 
strife  of  kings  and  pretenders,  by  men  whom  all  sides  honoured, 
concentrated  finally  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  capital 
of  the  North  where  it  was  safest  from  disturbance  and  most 
easily  patronised,  it  lived  through  all  the  anarchy,  and  may 
even  have  continued  a  miserable  existence  after  the  Danes  had 
taken  and  settled  in  York.     York  was  its  last  refuge. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith,  when 
Wilfrid  obtained  possession  of  the  See  of  York,  when  he 
built  new  churches  at  Eipon  and  Hexham  and  founded  theii 
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libraries,  and  whon  Benedict  Biscop  set  up  his  monastery  of 
Wearmoiitli  in  674.  Benedict,  however,  far  more  than  Wilfrid, 
was  the  n-al  founder  of  the  Latin  school ;  the  true  source  of 
all  that  Ni>rthumbrian  learning  which,  passing  through  Baeda 
and  the  scholars  of  York,  restored  to  life,  by  English  Toices, 
the  letters  aaid  sciences  of  Europe.  He  had  brought  to  Nor- 
thumliria  the  knowledge  and  arts  he  had  acquired  at  Rome, 
and  the  nn'thods  of  teaching  he  had  practised  with  Theodore  ai 
Canterbuiy.  In  a.  few  yeius,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  had 
collected  two  brother  llbranes  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow, 
founded  one  great  school  in  these  monasteries,  and  started  sci- 
ence and  literature  on  the  path  over  which  his  scholar  Baeda  led 
them  to  a  greater  glory.  In  a.  long  life  he  was  never  inactive 
in  the  cause  of  learning  and  beauty.  Architecture,  painting, 
iiiuslc,  i^lassmaking,  embroidery  were  part  of  his  religion, 
Wlicti  ill  and  sleepless,  he  lessened  the  weariness  of  the  night 
ami  Micitiifd  his  pain  by  the  reafling  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
I'hicfly  i)F  the  patience  of  Job.  He  was  half  palsied,  and  no 
wtiniler,  fnr  he  had  made  five  times  that  temWe  journey  to 
Rome,  the  w<h's  of  wliieh  seemed,  however,  as  nothing  to  the 
eagerness  of  this  great  cullector.  No  man  did  more  for  the 
materials  of  Xi)rthiiinbriaii  learning,  and  it  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  contrast  this  impassioned  tr.iveller  with  his  scholar 
Baeda,  who  iii'ver  left,  save  for  a  visit  or  two  to  York,  the 
shelter  of  his  monastery.  When  Benedict  Hiscop  died  in  6!>0, 
Aldfrith  was  reifjning,  and  tliis  king's  West  Saxon  and  Irish 
learning  gavi-  a  fresh  impulse  to  Xorthunilinan  I'ulture.'  He 
had  a  readv  iii'-pii'er  and  helper  in  Aliliot  (_Volfrid,  Biscop's 
successor  at  Weannuutli  and  Jarrow.  The  sclio.)!  of  Ceolfrid 
became  famous.  The  I'ope  asked  his  a^lvice  on  ecclesiastical 
questions.  Naitoii,  King  of  tlie  I'icts.  desired  a  letter  from 
him  eoiicernhig  the  Konian  tonsure  and  time  of  celebrating 
Easter,  and  this  tractate,  whidi  ISaeila  gives  in  full,  places 
him  with  justice  among  clear  and  vifjornus  writers.  Baeda 
himself  wrote  his  life,  and  a  delightful  piece  of  literature  it 
is.  There  is  no  Ijetter  pieture  of  the  tlaily  life  of  an  English 
monastery. 

Both  he  and  Kin,'   VI  If  nth  ire  fuith.  r  coiinected  bv  their 
literary  relation  to  tlu    1)  i  k  in  w  }ii<  h  \  1  imnan  of  lon'a  gave 
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an  account  of  Arculf  s  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  first  of 
those  lK)()ks  which  in  this  country  awakened  the  desire  of  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem.  Arculf,  shipwrecked  on  the  west  coast, 
found  his  way  to  lona,  and  dictated  to  Adamnan  his  voyage 
and  adventures.  Adamnan,  who  h£(4  been  the  tutor  of  Aldfrith, 
brought  him  the  book,  sure  of  his  interest  and  patronage.  The 
King  received  it  eagerly,  sent  it  on  to  Ceolfrid,  had  many 
copies  made  of  it,  and  dispersed  them  about  Northumbria. 
The  book  is  still  preserved,  and  became  popular  in  Europe 
through  Baeda's  abridgment  of  it,  and  through  the  extracts  he 
made  from  it  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ceolfrid  also  saw 
Adamnan  and  received  him  at  Wearniouth  on  his  second  visit 
to  Northumbria.  It  may  be  that  Adamnan  mingled  with  the 
discussion  wliicli  then  converted  him  to  the  observance  of  the 
Roman  Easter  some  account  of  tlie  Life  of  St.  Columba  which 
he  compiled  at  lona  in  the  last  decade  of  tlie  seventh  century. 
Baeda,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  important  book. 

Some  time  later,  after  709,  Wilfrid's  biography  was  written 
by  his  well-tried  friend  and  companion,  Eddius  Stephanus. 
This  book,  composed  in  an  excellent  style,  is  of  the  greatest 
help  to  the  history  of  the  Northumbrian  Church  in  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  worthy  also  of  other  remembrance,  l)ecause  it 
is  the  first  biography  written  in  England  ^  —  the  first  of  a  class 
of  literature  in  which,  tliougli  rarely,  we  have  excelled. 
Another  name  of  this  time,  linked  to  llild,  whose  scholar  he 
was  ;  to  Wilfrid,  for  he  became  Bishop  of  Hexham  and  of 
York;  to  Theodore,  under  whom  he  studied;  and  to  Baeda, 
whom  he  ordained ;  is  John  of  Beverley,  whom  we  remember 
best  from  the  fair  minster  which  in  after  ages  bore  his  name. 
He  loved  magnificence  when  he  played  the  great  bishop's  part, 
but  he  loved  solitude  even  more.  The  man  of  the  world  was 
frequently  merged  in  the  anchorite.  He  had  a  solitary  oratory 
on  the  top  of  the  Earn's-Howe,  a  hill  on  the  Tyne,  to  which  he 
often  retired  from  Hexham.  It  is  curious  to  meet  this  rever- 
sion to  the  Ce^ltic  feeling  of  his  youth,  and  we  owe  to  it  the 
founding  of  Beverley.  In  a  region,  as  desolate  then  as  it  is  now 
thickly  populated,  John  chose  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  and 
waters  of  Underwood  a  solitary  meadow  with  a  tiny  church, 
round  which  the  river  Hull,  delaying  its  speed,  had  been 
dammed  by  the  beavers  who  afterwards  gave  the  spot  its  name. 

1  Another  bioju^raphy,  and  written  about  the  same  time,  is  the  L(/>  of  St. 
Cvthhfri  bv  a  nameless  writer,  which  was  done  and  kept  at  Undisfame,  and 
which  Baeda  used. 
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Here,  as  \w  had  dune  at  Ht'xham  ami  York,  he  kept  up  a  school 
of  learning,  to  which  a.  host  of  persons,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
resorted.'  One  other  name  ia  sufSciently  bound  up  with  liter- 
ature to  be  mentioned  here  —  Acca,  Wilfrid's  closest  friend, 
tin:  must  devoted  supporter  of  his  plans.  Wilfrid  nominated 
him  to  be  Abbot  of  Hexham  Just  before  his  death.  In  the  same 
year,  701),  he  became  bishop,  and  he  ruled  the  See  for  twenty- 
three  ye:ir8.  He  was  as  fond  of  architecture  aa  of  music.  He 
(inisbed  the  three  churches  neat  Hextuun  which  Wilfrid  had 
begun.  Baeda  praises  his  skill  in  ecclesiastical  music.  lie 
was  another  of  the  great  collectors  of  books ;  the  library  at 
Hexham  was  famous.  If  he  did  not  write  himself,  he  otiused 
others  to  write.  It  was  he  who  urged  Eddius  to  compose  the 
Life  of  Wilfrid.  He  pressed  Baeda  to  begin  a  commentary  on 
St.  Luke ;  and  Baeda  addressed  to  him  his  commentary  ou  St 
Mai'k,  a  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  and  perhaps  the  Hexameron. 

These  are  the  chief  names  among  a  number  of  persona  who 
spread  Latin  learning  and  literature  at  this  early  time  over 
Northumbria.  That  Teaming,  however,  if  it  were  to  attain  con- 
sistence and  directive  power,  needed  to  be  gathered  together 
and  generalised  by  a  man  of  some  genius.  lu  Baeda  of  Jiirrow 
the  man  was  found.  He  made  Ju  himself  a  reservoir  into  which 
all  the  isolated  streams  of  learning  flowed.  He  added  to  them 
waters  of  his  own  which  he  had  drawn  from  all  the  tlieii  known 
sources  of  learning  in  the  past,  and  he  distributed  in  channels 
hewn  by  himself  all  that  he  had  collected,  not  only  over  Eng- 
land but,  after  his  death,  over  Europe.  And  this  was  done  just 
in  time.  The  knowledge  Biieda  left  behind  him  was  concen- 
trated in  the  mind  of  Alcnin,  and  reiudied  the  court  and  king- 
dom of  Charles  the  Great  exactly  at  the  right  moment  —  when 
Charles  was  extending  his  power  far  and  wide,  when  he  desired 
to  unite  his  various  tribes  and  peoples  by  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  a  spiritiuil  foi-ce.  It  was  a  great  work,  but  the  means  whereby 
it  wiis  doue  hail  been  stored  up  in  the  studious  years  which 
Baeda  had  filled  at  Jarrow  with  unremitting  work. 

The  chief  information  which  we  have  of  his  life  is  given  by 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  EixlvmitHticul  Jlinlorj/.  "  Baeda,  a  ser- 
vant of  Gild  and  priest  of  tlie  monastery  of  the  blessed  afjostlcs, 
I'cter  and  Paul,  which  is  at  AVearnioiith  and  Jarrow,  who,  Iwing 
born  in  the  lands  of  the  siime  monastery,  was,  at  seven  years  old, 
banded  over  to  be  educated  by  the  most  reverend  Abbat  Bene- 
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diet,  Jincl  afterwards  by  Ceolfrid ;  *  and,  passing  all  the  rest  of 
my  life  in  that  monastery,  wholly  gave  myself  to  the  study  of 
Scripture,  and  to  the  observance  of  the  regular  discipline  and 
of  daily  chanting  in  tlie  church,  and  had  always  great  delight 
in  learning  and  teaching  and  writing.'  When  I  was  nineteen 
years  old,  I  received  deacon's  orders,  and  when  I  was  thirty 
those  of  the  priesthood,  and  both  were  conferred  on  me  by 
Bishop  John  and  by  order  of  Abbat  Ceolfrid.  From  which 
time  till  I  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  I  made  it  my  business, 
for  the  use  of  me  and  mine,  to  gather  together  out  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  venerable  Fathers,  and  to  interpret,  according  to 
their  sense,  these  following  pieces:"'  —  and  here  follows  a  list 

1 1  anote  here  the  admirable  summary  of  the  means  of  edacation  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Baeda  in  Bishop  Stubbs'  article  in  the  Did.  Ecclea.  Biot/raphy  : 
"  Under  the  liberal  and  enlightened  administration  of  Benedict  Biscop  and 
Ceol frith,  Bede  eiiioyed  advantages  which  could  not  perhaps  have  been  found 
anywhere  else  in  Euroi)e  at  that  time;  perfei't  access  to  all  the  existing  sources 
of  learning  in  the  West.  Nowhere  else  could  he  acquire  at  once  the  Irish,  the 
Roman,  the  Galilean,  and  the  Canterbury  learning;  the  accnmnlated  stores  of 
books  which  Benedict  had  bought  at  Rome  and  Vienne;  or  the  disciplinary 
instruction  drawn  from  the  monasteries  of  the  Continent  as  well  as  from  the 
Irish  missionaries.  Amongst  his  friends  and  instructors  were  Trumbert,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Chad,  and  Sigfrid,  the  fellow-pupil  of  St.  Cuthbert  under  Boisil 
and  E:ita ;  from  these  he  drew  the  Irish  knowledge  of  Scri^>ture  and  discipline. 
Acca,  Bishop  of  Hexham  and  pupil  of  St.  Wilfrid,  furnished  him  with  the 
special  lore  of  the  Roman  school,  martyrological  and  other;  his  mcmastic 
1  !!arning,  strictly  Benedictine,  c^ime  through  Benedict  Biscop,  through  Lerins 
and  the  many  continental  monasteries  his  master  had  visit e<i;  and  from  Can- 
terbury, with  which  he  was  in  friendly  correspondence,  he  probably  obtained 
instruction  in  Greek,  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  more  refined 
learning.  His  own  monastery  was  a  place  of  rest  and  welcome  for  all  learned 
strangers,  such  as  Abbot  Adamnan.''  I  must  mention  a  second  time,  in  this 
connection,  the  literary  friends  whom  he  quotes  as  his  authorities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  KcrlesinHtical  Ifistonj.  Albinus,  Hadrian's  pupil;  Nothhelm,  who 
worked  for  him  at  Rome ;  Daniel  of  Winchester,  and  Fortiihere  of  Malmesbury, 
who  brought  to  him,  I  suppose,  the  works  of  Ealdhelm,  which  had  their  own 
influence  on  Northumbrian  literature;  Esi  from  East  Anglia;  Cynibert  from 
Lindsey;  the  monks  of  many  monasteries,  and  chiefly  those  of  I..astingham 
who  gave  him  the  traditions  of  Cedda  and  Ceadda  —  poured  each  their  knowl- 
edge into  Baeda's  ear.  Kings  gave  him  their  friendsliip  —  Aldfrith  and  Ceol- 
wulf  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  history.  He  had  friends  and  correspondents  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  a  host  o/  visitors  going  and  coming  for  many  years 
fille vl  the  cell  <at  Jarrow  with  the  experience  of  many  men  and  many  lands. 

'^  It  is  said  tliat  ho  declined  to  be  made  AbI)ot  of  Wearmouth  on  the  ground 
that  the  care  of  a  great  house  distracted  the  mind  from  the  pursuits  of  learning. 

8  The  list  of  works  seems  to  be  "  with  some  important  exceptions,  in  the 
reverse  order  of  their  comiwsition.'*  The  first  written  are  probably  the  Ars 
Mftricn,  the  Dp.  Naturn  rerum^  and  the  De  TemporibuSy  and  tlieir  proper  date 
is  from  700-7(K^.  These  were  followed  by  the  De  Sex  8it(itibu,'<  saeculi  —  an 
almirablc  primer  of  the  history  of  the  world — written  to  be  read  to  AVilfrid 
about  the*  year  707.  Tlie  Commentaries  on  almost  all  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  after  709 ;  for  they  are  dedicated  to  Acca,  Bishop  of 
Hexham,  who  succeeded  Wilfrid  in  that  year.  They  range  over  nriny  years. 
The  LireH  of  Cuthbert  and  of  the  Abbata  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  were 
probably  written  between  716  and  720.    The  De  Temporum  ratione  is  dated 
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of  Ilia  works,  at  the  end  of  which  is  this  graeioua  sentenaer  j 
"  Aiul  now,  good  Jesus,  I  pray  that  to  whom  thou  hast  granted 
of  tliy  graee  to  sweetly  partake  of  the  words  of  thy  nnadaia 
and  knowledge,  thou  wilt  also  vouchsafe  tliat  he  may  at  somo  j 
time  or  another  come  to  thee,  Fount  of  all  wisdom,  to  stand  ' 
before  thy  face  for  ever,  who  livest  ojid  reignest  world  without  I 
end.     Amen." 

Thpsi'  are  the  last  words  of  tlio  book.  "Here  euda,"  he  says, 
"  by  fioil's  help,  the  fifth  book  of  the  Eoelesiaatical  History  of  1 
the  I'^iii;!  ish  Nation,"  It  is  his  greatest  work,  the  book  in  which  , 
he  showed  that  he  was  more  than  an  industrious  compiler , 
who  had  gained  that  power  of  choice,  of  arrangement,  of  rejeo^  1 
tion  of  materials  which  is  necessary  to  win  before  building  any  J 
work  of  literature  into  a  form  which  will  justly  teach  and  pleasa  1 
mankind.  This  shaping  power  he  had  won  when  he  wrote  tha  J 
Ed  H      ry       Aw  poesdalb    Virtn    o(  i 
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ity.  The  elaborate  account  of  all  the  sources  of  his  history  to 
which  I  have  already  drawn  attention  does  not  stand  alone  as 
an  example  of  his  conscious  pride  in  his  own  accuracy.  The 
pains  he  took  to  verify  his  facts  is  the  chief  subject  of  his  pref- 
ace to  his  prose  life  of  St.  Cuthbert.  "  I  have  not  dared,"  he 
says,  "to  transcribe  what  I  have  written  without  the  most 
careful  examination  of  credible  witnesses.  Moreover,  I  inserted 
the  names  of  my  authorities  to  establish  the  truth  of  my  nar- 
rative. I  kept  back  my  book  from  public  reading  till  I  had 
submitted  it  to  Herefrith  and  otliers  who  had  long  known 
the  life  of  this  man  of  God."  He  then  tells  how  he  sent  it  to 
Eadfrith  of  Lindisfarne  —  that  is,  to  Cuthbert's  own  monastery. 
For  two  days  the  elders  then  read  and  examined  it,  and  pro- 
nounced it  worthy  to  be  copied.  It  may  be  that  Eadfrith's 
criticisms  bored  him.  "Eadfrith,"  he  says,  "added  many 
other  facts  concerning  Cuthbert  in  conversation,  but  I  have 
not  inserted  them ;  the  book,  after  due  consideration,  I  con- 
sidered to  be  fully  finished."  After  this  na)'ve  remark  he  is 
equally  pleasant  about  his  life  of  Cuthbert  in  Latin  Hexame- 
ters, which  Lindisfarne  had  evidently  not  as  yet  cared  to  pos- 
sess. Tlie  book  is  dull,  but  Baeda  was  pleased  with  it.  "  If 
you  wish,"  he  says,  "to  have  these  verses,  you  can  get  a  copy 
of  them  from  me." 

The  whole  of  this  belongs  to  the  literary  side  of  his  char- 
acter. He  is  not  critical,  it  may  be  said,  concerning  the 
miracles  he  inserts.  But  in  his  time  miracles  were  believed 
to  be  part  of  the  order  of  Nature,  and  they  replaced  in  daily 
life  the  legendary  stories  of  the  heathen  heroes.  Indeed,  the 
chief  literary  value  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  is  to  be  found 
in  its  stories  of  miraculous  events  and  in  its  sketches  of  char- 
acter. The  form  of  these  is  excellent,  their  style  of  a  charm- 
ing simplicity,  their  tenderness  poetic.  The  character  of  Baeda 
is  revealed  in  the  conduct  of  these  tales.  Tlie  more  we  read 
the  greater  the  affection  which  we  feel  for  him  ;  and  the  awak- 
ening of  such  an  affection  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  proofs 
which  a  book  can  give  of  its  being  fine  literature.  Baeda  ex- 
celled in  stories,  not  by  his  learning  or  by  his  intellectual 
training,  but  by  the  child  in  him :  by  the  admiration,  humility, 
unconsciousness,  trust,  and  love  which  led  him  gladly  to 
believe  and  delightedly  to  record  his  wondei's.  Moreover, 
these  same  qualities  enabled  him  to  see  with  clearness  what 
was  best  in  the  men  of  whom  he  wrote,  and  to  express  it  with 
so  much  joy  and  tenderness,  so  lucidly  and  so  sweetly,  that  the 
characters  in  the  History  stand  forth  like  pictures  done  by  a 
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puinter  like  Fra,  Angelico.  The  images  of  Eadwine  and  Coifi, 
of  Oawiik!  and  Aidan,  of  Cuthbert  and  Ceadda,  of  Hild  and 
Caeduioii,  —  and  I  clioose  only  a  few,  —  make  ua  see  and  lova 
our  forefathers.  He  has  the  same  power  elsewhere.  The 
Abbots  of  Wearmoiith  and  Jarrow,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his 
little  book  upon  them,  appear  as  alive  before  us  and  win  our 
reverence.  The  entrance  of  Eosterwine  into  the  monastic  life, 
the  death  of  Benedict,  the  departure  of  Ceolfrid  for  Rome  liks 
Paul  from  the  sea-shore,  could  not  be  better  done.  But  the 
best  of  these  lives  is  that  of  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfame.  Baeda 
loved  his  subject,  and  his  love  of  the  man  pervades  the  book 
with  charm,  — a  charm  derived  from  two  delightful  but  differ-' 
ent  characters  —  the  character  of  Baeda  the  writer  and  tha 
character  of  Cuthbert  the  subject  of  the  book. 

This  bio^aphj  is  made  up  of  many  tales,  and  most  of  them 
are  of  miracles.  It  is  strange  that  after  such  repeated  care 
and  the  reading  of  the  life  by  so  many  persons,  no  doubt  what- 
ever is  thrown  on  any  of  tne  miracles  told  of  a  man  who  had 
died  so  abort  a  time  before.  One  of  tliem  ia  so  curious  that 
Baeda  thinks  it  may  be  questioned.  The  passafte  is  marked 
by  his  happy  simplicity,  and  yet  by  a  sudden  stirring  in  him 
of  his  desire  of  truth.  It  illustrates,  then,  on  two  sides,  his 
literary  character.  Cuthbert,  troubled  by  a  swelling  in  bis 
knee,  is  prescribed  tor  by  a  man  on  horseback  clothed  in  white 
robes  and  of  an  honourable  aspect.  He  follows  tlie  pre.scription 
and  gets  well.  "At  once,"  says  Baeda,  "he  perceived  that  it 
was  an  angel."  Then  he  considers  the  matter  and  adds,  "If 
any  one  think  it  inere<lible  that  an  angel  should  appear  on 
horselxick,  let  him  read  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,"  and 
he  allndes  to  the  story  of  Heliodoius  which  Raffaelle  has  so 
nobly  painted.  It  is  also  worth  saying,  for  it  still  further 
illustrates  his  literary  character,  esi>ei.ijilly  as  an  historian, 
that,  when  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  i>ersoii.  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  miraculous.  When  he  lias  told  the  fcile  of  Cuth- 
bert quenching  in  one  day  a  supernatural  as  well  as  a  natural 
fim,  he  adds,  "But  I.  and  those  who  are  like  nie  conscious  of 
our  own  weakness,  can  do  nothing  in  that  way  agiunst  material 
fire."  Again,  when  he  speaks  of  the  bea.sts  and  birds  olieying 
Cuthbert —  "We,  for  the  most  part,"  he  says,  "have  lost  our 
dominion  over  the  creation,  for  we  neglect  to  olwy  the  Lord," 
The  same  careful  note  steals  sometimes  into  the  Eiclexiaslical 
HiMon/.  It  i-eprosents  the  struggle,  it  may  be  an  altogi'tlier 
uiii'iiiisciouM  struggle,  of  the  temper  of  the  scholar  who  demands 
:i<-i-urncy  with  tlie  temjier  of  the  pious  monk  to  whom  the 
miraculous  was  so  dear  and  so  useful. 


I 
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No  man,  judging  from  his  writings,  was  less  Self-conscious, 
and  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  that  his  tales  of  others  are  so 
vivid.  Tliere  is  scarcely  a  single  personal  allusion  in  his  writ- 
ings, nor  does  he  fill  up  his  stories  with  remarks  of  his  own. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  we  know  so  little  of  him ;  but  then,  had 
he  been  personal,  he  had  not  been  so  delightful  a  story-teller/ 
nor  would  he  have  done  so  well  his  special  work  of  collecting 
into  one  body  the  knowledge  of  his  time. 

Tliat  no  imaginative  work  full  of  his  personality  exists,  sets 
him  apart  from  the  men  who  feel  the  poetic  impulse,  and  his 
long  home-staying  agrees  with  this  judgment.  No  inner  driv- 
ing sent  him  on  pilgrimage ;  his  was  a  scallop-shell  of  quiet. 
But  though  he  sat  at  home,  he  knew  the  world.  The  news  of 
travel  and  knowledge  in  England  and  Europe  were  brought  to 
the  cell  of  Baeda,  and  all  the  corn  he  received  he  made  into 
bread  which  men  could  eat  and  digest  with  ease.  We  can  well 
imagine  with  what  charm  he  welcomed  his  guests  and  how 
many  were  the  friends  he  made.  One  man,  however,  as  age 
grew  on  him,  seems  to  have  been  nearest  to  him.  This  was 
Ecgberht  of  York,  whom  Baeda  must  have  chosen  to  carry  on 
his  work  of  learning,  of  teaching  and  writing.  Almost  the 
only  visit  he  paid  in  his  long  life  was  to  Ecgberht,  when  for  a 
few  days  they  sat  together  and  talked  over  education,  literature, 
and  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Northumbria.  The  year  after 
he  sent  to  Ecgberht  the  last  of  his  extant  writings,  the  well- 
known  Epistoia  ad  Egbertum,  "  The  soundness  and  far-sight- 
edness of  the  ecclesiastical  views  in  this  work  would  be 
remarkable  in  any  age,  and  are  especially  remarkable  in  a 
monk.  The  lessons  contained  in  the  letter  might  serve,  in  the 
neglect  or  observance  of  them,  as  a  key  for  the  whole  history 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church."*  Independent  of  this  usefulness 
is  the  literary  quality  of  the  letter.  It  is  in  excellent  form; 
it  slides,  with  easy  and  natural  connection,  from  subject  to 
subject;  it  is  as  clear  as  a  bell;  its  firmness  and  authority  are 
as  distinguished  as  its  gentleness  and  courtesy.    What  he  says 

1  One  personal  touch  belongs  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  man,  and  it  is  of  the 
more  interest  when  we  think  of  the  bov  who  sang  in  the  choirs  at  Wearmouth 
and  Jarrow,  of  the  man  who  admired  the  poetry  of  Caedmon,  who  sang  psalms 
and  antiphons  with  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  on  his  death-bed,  who  made  and 
chanted  English  hymns.  He  is  speaking  of  music,  and  he  cannot  keep  back 
his  pleasure  in  it : 

"Among  all  the  sciences,  this  is  more  commendable,  courtly,  pleasing, 
mirthful,  and  lovely.  It  makes  a  man  liberal,  courteous,  glad,  amiable;  it 
exliorts  him  to  bear  fatigue;  it  comforts  him  under  labour:  it  refreshes  the 
troubled  mind  ;  it  takes  away  headaches  and  sorrow:  and  dispels  the  depraved 
humours  and  the  desponding  spirit."  — Bed.  Op.  vol.  viii.  p.  417.  (S.  Turner's 
translation.) 

'^  These  are  the  wonls  of  Bishop  Stubbs.    Bede,  Di'c^  Eccles.  Biog, 
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of  thf  fitting  language  to  be  used  by  a  bisho]*  may  well  be  said 
of  the  style  of  hia  lutter  —  "His  speech  Hhonld  always  be 
seasoned  with  the  salt  of  wisdom,  elevated  above  the  common 
diction,  and  more  worthy  of  the  Divine  ear."  Few  pastoral 
letters,  and  it  may  well  bear  that  name,  have  been  more 
weighty  with  wisdom,  piety,  and  grace;  and  the  words  are 
wtirtliy  of  the  emotions  and  thoughts  with  whieh  they  are 
eli;u'i;''il.  Its  love  of  the  souls  of  men,  its  lovi"  of  the  work  of 
L'liii-.i.  are  both  anffiiaed  with  a  solemn  and  admonitory  love 
uF  his  country.  Sadness  and  hope,  when  the  old  man  looks 
furtli  from  his  quiat  place  over  the  past  and  future  of  Nor- 
thiiiiibria,  commingle  in  hia  language,  and  the  sense  of  his  ap- 
pRuu'hiiig  de|>ai-ture  gives  the  letter  all  the  dignity  of  the  last 
words  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  For  now  his  time  was  at  band, 
anii  Ids  scholars  clustered  more  closely  roimd  him.  While  he 
cdiilfi  still  move,  he  never  nuBsed  his  daily  service  in  the  church. 
"I  know,"  he  said,  with  his  childlike  grace,  and  it  is  Alcuin 
who  records  the  phrase,  "that  the  angels  visit  the  canonical 
hours  and  the  gitliLnngs  of  the  btithnn  ^hit  if  they  do  not 
find  me  among  tjie  brttbien  ■'  \\ill  the^  not  saj.  Where  is 
Baeda  whj  does  he  not  (ome  with  the  biithien  to  the  pre- 
scribed rira^trs  '"  At  lT>t  as  the  dns  giew  on  to  the  time  of 
the  Lorn s  Ascmsion  his  sukntis  gnw  upon  him,  and  Cuth- 
bert,  lus  scholir  has  riioidul  m  a  kthr  some  <f  which  I 
have  alreadj  quoted  ind  wliuh  from  its  oliservant  md  aft'eo- 
tionate  grue  h  i  put  of  P..iiglish  literituie  the  Inppy  bonis 
of  the  djiiig  of  his  hther  ind  mastei  whim  G'hI  loved.  He 
Bang  the  intiphoiis  but  w  hen  he  ( anu  to  the  n  iird  Do  not  for- 
.mke  til  lie  bnist  into  teirs  iiid  tbp\  ill  mouined  with  hJni. 
Bat  hi  hid  ilso  much  joj  and  li  hllid  e\pn  these  tlays  wltli 
work.  I  hue  not  In  ed  so  IS  to  be  ^^h^med  he  siid  "among 
yon;  nor  do  I  feii  to  die  beriust  we  Inie  i  grii  lous  God," 
—  words  which  ^t  Amhrosi.  ilso  used  He  lilonred  to  com- 
pose two  woik'*  rhe  first  of  these  i\as  (_olkitions  out  of  tlie 
notes  of  Bishop  Tsidonis  inil  of  this  lit  sud — his  love  of 
truthful  work  still  strong  in  denth —  I  will  not  have  my 
pujiils  re  III  1  filsihood  in  r  woik  then  in  without  profit  after 
mv  death  '  Tht  s  i  fnd  w  is  a  trinsl  ition  ot  tbi  Gosjiel  of  St. 
John  IS  fir  T!  till  w<rls  'Bit  whit  lie  these  imong  so 
miuiy  — anl  the  bistni\  of  Enplish  litentuie  speaks  of  it 
ivitli  jkisire  iiui  ngrit  with  ]  leisure  for  it  is  the  first 
transliti  n  into  our  own  ton  ue  tf  an-v  book  of  the  Bible; 
with  rnj-ret,  for  the  transkitinn  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

On  the  Tuesday  bi-fore  the  Ascension  he  suffered  still  more, 
but  dictated  cheerfully,  saying  among  other  things,  "Go  on 
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swiftly ;  I  know  not  how  long  I  can  continue.  My  Maker 
may  soon  take  me  away."  The  night  was  passed  in  thanks- 
giving, and  on  Wednesday  he  bid  them  write  with  speed  what 
he  had  begun.  "  Most  dear  Master,"  said  one,  "  there  is  still 
one  chapter  wanting,  does  it  trouble  you  to  be  asked  more 
questi(ms  ?  "  —  "  It  is  no  trouble,"  he  answered.  "  Take 
your  pen,  make  ready  and  write  fast."  Which  he  did,  but  at 
the  ninth  hour  he  said  to  me,  "I  have  some  little  things  of 
value  in  my  chest,  such  as  pepper,  napkins,  and  incense ;  run 
quickly  and  bring  the  priests  of  our  monjistery  that  I  may 
distribute  among  them  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  me." 
Then  he  passed  the  day  **  joyfully  till  the  evening,  and  the 
boy  who  wrote  for  him  said,  *  Dear  Master,  there  is  yet  one 
sentence  unwritten.'  He  answered,  *  Write  quickly.'  Soon 
after  the  boy  said,  ^  The  sentence  is  now  written.'  And  he 
replied,  *  It  is  well ;  you  have  said  the  truth.  It  is  ended. 
Take  my  head  into  your  hands,  for  I  am  well  satisfied  to  sit 
facing  my  holy  place,  where  I  was  wont  to  pray.'  And  thus 
on  the  pavement  of  his  little  cell,  singing,  '  Glory  be  to  the 
Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,'  —  when  he 
had  named  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  so  de- 
parted to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  So  passed  away,  as 
quietly  as  he  had  lived,  the  "Light  of  the  Church,"  the 
"  Father  of  English  learning."  * 

W^hile  he  was  yet  alive,  a  new  school  of  poetry,  other  than 
the  Caedmonic  school  which  he  had  celebrated,  had  begun; 
and  soon  grew  steadily.  It  lasted  fully  fifty  years  after  his 
death ;  until  that  fatal  time  when  J  arrow  and  Wearmouth 
where  he  had  worked,  and  Lindisfarne  which  he  had  loved, 
were  harried  by  the  heathen  men.  It  is  this  new  school  and 
its  labours  which  now  call  us  back  from  the  prose  writers  to 
the  poets,  from  the  literature  in  England  of  a  foreign  tongue 
to  a  literature  in  our  own  language. 

1  They  wrote  an  epitaph  for  him  — 

Presbyter  hie  Baeda  requiescit  came  sepiiltns; 
Dona,  Christe,  animam  in  caelis  gaudere  per  aevum ; 
Daque  illi  sophiae  debriari  fonte,  eui  jam 
Suspiravit  ovans,  intento  semper  amore. 

I  have  placed  tlieso  bad  verses  here  that  I  may  quote  the  indignant  criticism 
which  William  of  Malmesbury,  with  all  the  humorous  haughtiness  of  a  scholar, 
makes  upon  them.  Moreover,  his  criticism  shows  bow  rapidly  scholarship, 
beyond  York,  de<uiyed  in  Northumbria.  "  They  are  contemptible,"  he  says, 
and  adds,  when  he  has  quoted  them,  "  Is  it  possible  to  thin  down  by  any 
excuse  the  disgrace,  that  there  wa«  not  to  be  found,  even  in  that  monastery 
where,  during  his  lifetime  the  school  of  all  learning  had  flourished,  a  single 
person  who  could  write  his  epitaph,  save  in  this  mean  and  paltry  style?  But 
enough  of  this ;  I  will  return  to  my  subject."  —  Chron,,  Bk.  i.  3. 


"  THE    DISCOURSE   OF    THE    SOUL    TO    THE    BODY  ' 

ELEGIAC    POEMS  '' 

The  characteristic  of  the  Caedmon  cycle  of 
absence  of  self-coiisciousness  ;  the  personality  of 
not  appear  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  or  Daniel,  in  the  Ch 
or  in  Judith.  It  is  true  that  in  Genesis  B  a  good 
drawing  of  character  exists  —  as  subtle,  that  is,  i 
mitted,  —  but  this  part  of  the  poem  is  said  to 
than  the  death  of  Baeda.  Yet,  even  here,  the  wri 
cerned  with  himself,  his  own  sorrows,  or  his  salvj 

It  is  quite  different  with  a  class  of  poems  which 
about,  I  think,  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cei 
poems  are  concerned  with  personal  fates,  and  witl 
these  fates  awaken;  with  the  personal  relation  < 
God  and  its  eternal  state  ;  and  many  of  them  are 
the  eye  of  the  writer  fixed  on  his  own  heart  an< 
tions.  Baeda's  death-lay  is  a  short  piece  which 
whole  class  of  poetical  prayers  wrung  forth  by  t 
the  soul  for  redemption ;  and  this  class  of  poem  i 
to  be  composed  by  the  English.  Every  one  of  the 
ing  poetry  is  steeped  in  personal  feeling.  This  si 
of  poetry  is  especially  marked  in  Cynewulf.  A 
which  he  has  signed  with  his  name,  however  fai 
tells  in  them  be  impersonal,  contain,  either  in  the 
the  end,  a  short  or  long  passage  which  is  entirely 
his  own  feelings.  Even  the  Riddles  may  begin  a 
a  personal  representation  ;  and  the  things  conceri 
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the  Soul  to  its  Body.  The  other  four  are  the  Elegies,  and  I 
thiuk  I  may  claim  that  term  for  them ;  at  least  in  its  earlier 
sense  amoug  the  Ureeks.  Three  of  them  aie  laments,  and  one 
is  a  longing  cry  of  love. 

The  Discourse  of  the  Sotd  to  its  Body  exists  in  full  as  a  double 
poem.  Tlie  first  is  the  speech  of  a  lost  soul  to  its  corpse ;  the 
second  of  a  saved  soul  to  its  body.  The  first  is  found  in  the 
Exeter  and  also  in  the  Vercelli  book ;  the  second  —  a  fragment 
without  an  end  —  is  only  in  the  Vercelli  book,  and  the 
first  is  as  good  as  the  second  is  poor  work.  So  distinct  is 
their  power,  though  their  motives  are  similar,  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  guess  that  the  second  was  written  some  time  after  the 
first,  in  order  to  complete  the  representation  of  the  subject,  and 
by  another  poet ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  might  explain  why 
the  second  poem  does  not  appear  in  the  Exeter  book.  More- 
over, the  second  poem  stands  alone.  The  first  was  frequently 
imitated,  the  second  never.  "  Ko  poem  of  a  similar  kind,"  says 
Hammcrich,  "in  which  a  pious  soul  speaks  with  its  body  is 
found  in  any  other  literature."  We  may  conjecture  then,  since 
the  one  was  imitated  and  the  other  not,  that  tiie  first  poem  orig- 
inally stood  alone,  and  the  second  was  afterwards  added,  per- 
haps by  Oynewulf  himself.  It  is  not  worth  while  perhaps  to 
make  tins  su^eation,  but  unless  it  is  made,  I  cannot  express 
my  opinion  that  the  first  verses  may  1*  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.  I  give  this  date  with  diffidence, 
because  I  am  conscious  of  expressions  and  of  a  certain  manner 
in  various  parts  of  the  poem  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
time,  and  so  much  so,  that  even  if  the  suggestion  be  not  true,  I 
must  still  hold  that  the  poem  was  edited  with  additions  at  a 
later  period,  Nevertheless,  the  lines  I  subjoin  seem  to  mark 
the  year  in  which  it  was  written. 

Then  shall  come  the  spirit,         cryinR  out  with  soimws  I 

After  seven  nights       shall  the  soul  dmw  near  tu  find 

Always  its  own  body         (once  lonR  time  it  bore  it — ) 

For  tliree  bumlred  winters  ;        if  the  King  of  nations, 

If  Almighty  (Jod        earlier  will  not  work 

Of  this  world  the  end.  1. 9. 

The  spirit,  when  seven  nights  have  passed,  will,  every  night 
for  300  years,  visit  the  corpse  it  once  inliabited.  Why  300 
years  ?  The  answer  is,  I  conjecture,  that  it  was  the  general 
expectation  at  this  time  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come 
in  the  year  1000.  If  the  poet  was  thinking  of  this,  the  date 
of  the  poem  would  be  about  the  year  700 ;  and  that  he  was 
thinking  of  this  appears  more  probable  from  his  plirase,  "  ua- 
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k-ss  it  be  the  will  of  Almighty  God  to  bring  the  world  to  au 
ead  scjonpr  than  in  300  yoars,"  Some  litcniry  questions  con- 
cerning Anglo-Saxon  pootry  would  be  made  clearer  if  this 
meaning  of  the  verses  should  prove  to  bo  justifiable. 

"  Cold  is  the  voice  of  tlie  Spirit  and  grimly  it  calls  to  the 
corpse,  '  0  gory  duat  1  why  didst  thou  vex  me  ?  O  foulness, 
all  rottc-d  by  the  earth ;  0  likeness  of  the  clay !  God  sent  me 
into  tlii-.^,  I  could  not  leave  thee }  thy  sinful  lusts  pressed  me 
down,  it  seemed  to  me  30,(K>0  winters  till  tUy  death-day  [ 
Tliou  wert  rich  in  food,  sated  with  wine;  I  was  thirsty  for 
VuhVs  l)o<iy,  for  the  drink  of  the  Spirit.  Shame  shalt  thou 
bear  in  the  gre^t  Pay.  Thou  art  dearer  now  to  none  than  the 
swart  raven.  Thou  hast  no  goods,  only  thy  naked  bones }  thy 
joys  arc  nothing,  but  by  uight  I  must  seek  thee  again  and 
again,  and  at  cock-crowing  go  away.  Better,  on  the  day  thou 
shalt  ^ive  account,  hadst  thou  been  bom  a  bird,  a  fish,  th« 
fiercest  of  serpents  tbau  a  man.  Wroth  will  the  Lord  be  at 
that  Doom-tide.     And  what  shall  we  two  do  ? ' '' 

This  is  the  abstract  of  the  speerh,  and  it  has  its  own  special 
luality.  Then  the  poet  describes  the  spirit's  departvire,  and 
Qe  silence  of  the  body.  It  cannot  speak;  it  is  altogether 
riven  asunder  smd  jilundored  by  the  worms.  One  of  them 
leads  the  way  inb)  the  body  for  the  rest,  and  this  is  tjje  sole 
piece  of  creative  imagination  in  the  i>oem  — 
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B  desolate,  with  its  fortress  and  market-ball  erumhlinp  in 
the  midst  of  it;  the  recalling  of  the  joyous  life  that  once  was 
there,  and  the  imaging,  through  its  death,  of  the  passing  away 
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of  all  the  world  —  is  a  common  motive.  The  Shyming  Poem 
seems  to  tiike  it  up.  It  is  reproduced  in  some  of  Cj-iicwiilf's 
longer  poems.  It  appears  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  four 
Elegies,  in  the  Wandeirr;  and  the  passage  is  so  like  certain 
lines  in  the  Kuin  that  it  almost  seems  to  be  suggested,  if  not 
copied,  from  the  It'iin,  or  the  passage  in  the  Ruin  from  it. 

This  was  a  motive  which  lay  continually  before  the  eyes  of 
men  in  Wessex,  Mei'cia,  and  ^Northumbria  during  the  long 
series  of  petty  wars  of  the  seventh,  eightli,  and  ninth  centu- 
ries. The  subject  alone  cannot  then  date  these  elegiac  poems. 
But  when  we  consider  the  elements  in  them  which  distinguish 
them  from  other  Anglo-Saxon  poems  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  onr  eye  fixed  on  the  history  of  that 
century  in  Northumbria,  I  think  we  may  make  a  probable  con- 
jecture as  to  their  date. 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  Wiitiderer,  the  Wife's  Complaint, 
and  the  Husband's  Me*sage  points  to  their  having  been  written 
in  a  time  of  disturbance,  when  not  only  the  halls  of  nobles 
were  desolated,  but  when  exile  was  common.  The  wife  talks 
of  her  husband  driven  fi-om  his  folk  and  refuging  in  a  far-off 
land.  The  message  of  the  husband  comes  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  England.  She  is  to  join  him  in  his  exile  where  he  has 
made  a  home.  The  wanderer  has  fled  from  England,  and  sees 
the  vision  of  his  ruined  happiness  and  of  his  slaughtered 
friends.  This  state  of  things  would  suit  with  the  condition 
of  England  after  the  coming  of  tlie  Northmen.  Hut  there  is 
no  allusion  to  the  Danes  in  the  jxjems,  and  there  was  no  liter- 
ature in  Nortliumbria  in  the  ninth  century.  It  would  also 
suit  with  the  time  of  anarchy  in  Northumlnia  after  the  resig- 
nation of  Ea<U>erht  in  758,  to  which  period  we  may  refer  the 
iiassages  in  Cynewiilfs  jioems  which  sorrowfully  remember 
liappier  days.  But  I  do  not  feel  as  if  those  elegies  belonged 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  and  my  reason  is  first, 
that  they  have  a  certain  pagan  element  which  has  wholly  dis- 
apjieared  from  the  poems  which  belong  to  tlie  Cynewulf  cycle ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  sorrow  expressed  is  not  a  retrospective 
sorrow,  like  Cynewulf's,  for  the  decay  of  the  whole  land,  but 
a  personal  and  ]iresent  pain.  We  might  fairly  find  such  a  time 
in  that  j>arenthesis  of  bad  government  and  of  national  tumult 
which  filled  the  years  between  the  death  of  Aldfrith  in  705 
and  the  renewed  peace  of  Northumbria  under  Ceolwulf  in  the 
years  that  followed  729, 

The  pagan  quality,  or  rather  the  absence  of  any  Christian 
element  in  these  poems,  is  remarkable.    There  is  not  a  traoe 
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where,  the  descriptions  of  nature  show  so  close  an  observation 
both  of  what  is  beautiful  anil  what  sublime,  that  there  must 
have  been  pleasure  to  account  for  the  observation,  and  where 
there  is  pleasure  there  is  love.  The  Seafarer  could  scarcely 
describe  better  the  sav^e  doinga  of  the  German  Ocean  or  the 
soft  Incoming  of  the  spring;  the  H'aittlerer  [mints  the  tumbling 
waves  and  tike  sea-birds  dipping  and  preening  their  feathers, 
and  the  wintry  storms  darkening  the  sky  and  binding  the  earth ; 
the  ICi/e's  Complaint  dwells  like  a  Highland  ballad  on  the  wild- 
wood  dwelling  under  the  roots  of  the  great  oak  among  the 
briars ;  the  Husband's  Message  aings  of  the  advent  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  cuckoo  crj'ing  from  the  woods  that  fledge  the 
mountain-steep.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in  Icelandic  poetry 
—  nothing  of  the  same  contemplative  <iuality.  And  what  is  still 
more  remarkable  and  modern,  is  that  the  natural  objects  are 
not  always  seen  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  the  mood  of 
the  poet.  They  are  touched  with  his  joy  or  gloomed  with  his 
misfortune.  The  pleasant  cry  of  the  euckoo  is  a  voice  of 
sorrow  to  the  longing  lover.  The  careering  waves  and  the  sea- 
birds'  play  are  mournful  to  the  exile  who  sits  alone  and  griev- 
ing on  the  cliffs.  Even  the  moflem  passion  of  being  alone 
with  Nature  is  not  unrepresented.  The  young  man  in  the 
Seafarer  longs  to  be  away  from  the  joys  and  noise  of  men 
upon  the  far  paths  of  the  solitary  sea.  There  is  nothing  so 
modern  in  sentiment,  nay  in  very  expression,  in  the  whole  of 
English  literature  till  we  come  to  Tennyson,  as  the  first  part 
of  the  Seafarer.  The  cry  of  Tennyson's  Ulysses  is  in  it,  and 
the  cry  of  his  Sailor  Boy.  Were  I  to  put  it  into  blank  verse, 
every  one  would  say  that  I  was  imitating  Tennyson.  Even  in 
lines  of  mere  description,  without  the  elegiac  sentiment  of 
humanity,  this  Tennysonian  likeness  appears.  When  the 
Seafarer  says  that  lie  was  in  the  Korthern  Sea 

Icicle-hung,  white  flew  the  hail  in  showers, 

one  would  swear  that  the  line  was  from  the  mint  of  Tennyson. 
Nor  is  the  psychological  jmssage  in  the  Seafarer  less  modern 
in  feeling.  I  remember  nothing  in  the  Icidandic  i>oems  which 
is  similar  to  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  where,  in  the  history  of 
English  poetry,  to  find  the  poetic  temi)er  likely  to  produce  it 
except  in  the  later  Elizabethans  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  young  seaman,  eager  for  the 
ocean,  sees  his  soul  pass  from  his  Ixxly,  make  the  voyage  he 
desires  to  make,  and  return  to  him,  greedy  with  new  passion 
fur  the  deep.     The  Wanderer  embodies  his  memories  in  the 
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roots  of  English  song,  and  how  needful  it  is,  if  w 
understand  it,    to  go  back  to  the   ground     in 
planted.     Seeing  then  that  these  elegies  are  ii 
that,  as  short  pieces  of  poetic  art,  they  are  the  1 
this  kind  which  we  possess  from  ancient  times, 
translate  them  at  large. 

The  Husband's  Message,  or,  as  I  think   it  sh 
justly  called,  the  Lover^s  Message,  consists  of  ar 
of  eleven  lines  describing,  in  the  manner  of  an 
riddle,  the  slice  of  wood  on  which  the  message 
runes.     The  rest  is  the  message  itself ;  and  the 
the  spokesman  throughout — an  awkward  and  fai 
ment  of  the  poet.     It  tells  first  of  its  origin  an 
kin,  and  then  of  how  often,  in  the  bosom  of  th 
sent  over  the  salt  sea  streams  to  those  in  higl 
This  time  it  brings  a  message  of  love  to  the  b 
to  find  her  constant,  imploring  her  to  join  its 
foreign  home.     Bethink  thee,  it  says,  of  the  tro 
pledge  of  old  in  the  burgs  where  mead  was  dr 
drove  thy  lover  forth  from  the  folk  of  victory 
thee  to  take  rede  how  thou  mayst  sail  the  sea  tc 

19.   Soon  as  ever  thou  shall  listen        on  the  edges  of  th< 
To  the  cuckoo  in  the  copse- wood,        chanting  of  his 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

25.  Then  begin  to  seek  the  sea        where  the  sea-mew  is 
Sit  thee  in  the  sea- bark,        so  that  to  the  south-wai 
Thou  mayst  light  upon  thy  lover,        o'er  the  ocean 
Where  thy  Lord  with  longing        looks  and  waits  fo 
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43.   Nor  for  jewels,  nor  for  horses,        nor  for  joys  beside  the  mead, 
Nor  for  any  of  Earls*  treasures,        here  the  earth  upon  — 
If,  King^s  Daughter,         he  should  lack  thee. 
After  ail  the  troth  of  yore        pledged  between  the  twam  of  you. 

And  the  poem  ends  with  the  binding  together  of  the  runes  of 
their  names  S,  R.  EA.  W.  and  M.,^  to  symbolise  the  bond  of 
love  he  will  keep  faithfully  till  death.  The  motive  is  clear 
and  simple,  and  the  strain  of  feeling  passionate  and  innocent. 
It  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  intensity  of  Icelandic  work 
on  a  similar  subject,  but  it  has  its  own  distinct  note  of  tender 
sentiment. 

The  Wife^s  Complaint  is  a  much  more  involved  piece  —  its 
subject  obscure,  its  motives  varied,  and  its  thought  finely 
woven.  Its  fault  as  a  poem  is  over-subtlety,  but  it  is  better 
written  than  the  last,  and  more  interesting.  We  might  almost 
say,  if  we  could  think  that  both  these  poems  were  written  by 
the  same  person,  that  he  perhaps  unconsciously  contrasted  the 
simplicity  of  a  man's  affection  with  the  tangled  variety  of  a 
woman's  love,  his  one  thought  with  her  multitudinousness.  It 
was  Ettmiiller  who  first  said  it  was  the  plaint  of  a  woman,  and 
some  have  asked  whether  it  stood  alone,  or  was  part  of  a  larger 
poem,  in  which  also  the  Husband's  Message  was  contained.  Both, 
it  has  been  thought,  might  belong  to  the  poems  of  the  Genovefa- 
Saga,  in  which  Genovefa,  "abandoned  by  her  husband,  pours 
forth  her  sorrow  in  the  solitude  of  the  Ardennes'  wood."  But 
Ten  Brink  thinks  it  is  a  single  poem  which  tells  its  own  sub- 
ject, and  Wiilker,  agreeing  with  him,  says  that  if  it  belong  to 
any  Saga,  it  would  be  to  the  Offa  Saga,  which  at  least  was 
known  in  England. 

The  foes  of  the  woman,  the  relatives  of  the  husband,  have 
made  bad  blood  between  him  and  her,  accusing  her  either  of 
falseness  or  magic.  Exile  was  the  punishment  for  both  these 
crimes,  and  the  husband  banishes  her  to  a  wood,  to  an  allotted 
place  within  boundaries  which  she  must  not  overstep.  Many 
women,  it  is  probiible,  were  living  in  this  fashion  in  England 
during  the  eighth  century,  and  this  one  begins  — 

1.   Of  myself  with  sadness  laden        do  I  sing  this  song, 
Tell  the  tale  of  mine  own  fate  I        Truly  can  I  say 
What  of  sorrows  I  have  suffered        since  I  was  upwaxen, 
Whether  new  or  old,        but  never  worse  than  now. 

6.    First,  my  Lord,  he  fared        from  his  folk  away. 

O'er  the  surging  of  the  sea  1        Morning-sorrow  then  was  mine  f 

1  The  runes  that  stand  for  D  anil  3f  are  so  like  one  another  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful which  letter  is  here.    Wiilker  prefers  M, 


wurse  Wits  iier  cruel  late.  Me  whom  she  loved  n 
her  most,  had  most  mistaken  her,  and  had  hie 
from  her.  "  My  heart  for  this  is  grieved  the  mo5 
demona  herself  might  have  used  the  words  — 

18.   That  I  found  a  man        wholly  fitted  for  me  ; 
Yet  of  soul  unhappy,        sorrow- struck  in  spirit, 
From  me  hiding  all  his  heart ;        holding  murder  ir 
Yet  80  blithe  of  bearing.         O  full  oft  with  vows  we 
That  save  Death  alone        nothing  should  divide  us, 
Nothing  in  the  world  —        but  now  —  all  clianged  i 
Now  is  it,  alas,        as  if  had  never  been 
Friendship  erst  between  us.        Far  away  or  near, 
I  must  bear  the  hatred        of  my  best-beloved. 

27.  In  a  grove  amid  this  wood  they  have  garred  me  d 
Underneath  a  holm-oak  tree,  in  this  hollow  of  the 
Old  is  this  earth-house  ;  I  am  all  one  long  desire  ! 
Dim  these  cavemed  dells,  steep  the  downs  above. 
Bitter  my  burgh-hedges,  with  wild-briars  overgw 
Dreary  is  my  dwelling  I  Here  my  Lord*s  departur 
Oft  has  wrought  me  wretchedly. 

Lovers  in  the  world 
Who  in  loving  live  together,  lie  together  on  their 
While  I,  in  the  early  dawning,  all  alone  am  going 
Underneath  this  oak-tree,  in  and  out  of  these  earl 
Where  I  needs  must  sit  alone  all  the  summer-Ieng 
Where  I,  weeping,  shall  bewail  for  my  woful  bani 
My  uncounted  sorrows. 

And  this  part  of  the  elegy  ends  with  an  accer 
"  Never,  never  shall  I  rest  from  misery  and  long 
if  Grein's  conjecture  be  right,  and  it  is  quite  j 
turns  to  curse  the  author  of  her  exile  in  the  fol 
But  it  may  as  well,  and  even  bettor,  be  said  bv  h( 
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Ever-during  sorrow's  driving  ?        Doomed  to  him  let  be, 
All  worid-woefulness  ;        and  full  wide  be  he  outlawed 
In  a  far-land  of  the  folk. 

Then  with  a  rapid  change  she  thinks  of  her  husband  as  exiled 
from  her.  She  is  not  angry  with  him  —  and  the  whole  of  this 
passage  is  subtly  thought  —  but  full  of  tender  womanliness, 
full  of  pity  that  he  is  deprived  of  her.  She  knows  he  loves 
her  still,  pictures  his  lonely  life  thinking  of  his  home  that 
once  was  so  happy.  She  creates  around  him  scenery  in  har- 
mony with  her  heart  and  his.  Confident  of  her  own  fidelity 
she  lets  herself  love  him ;  but  he  who  thinks  her  guilty,  and 
yet  loves  her,  0  what  sorrow  must  be  his  ?  Worse,  worse 
than  mine !     Wretched  am  I, 

47.  For  my  friend  is  sitting 

Under  the  overhanging  cliff,        over- frosted  by  the  storm  ; 
O  my  Wooer,  so  outwearied,        by  the  water  overflowen, 
In  that  dreary  dwelling !        There  endures  my  dear  one 
Anguish  mickle  of  the  mind,        far  too  oft  remembers  him 
Of  a  happier  home  !        ( ),  to  him  is  woe 
Who  shall  with  a  weary  longing        wait  for  the  Beloved  ! 

From  this  remarkable  poem,  so  modern  in  feeling,  we  pass  to 
a  poem  still  more  modern,  more  distinctly  English,  mingling  in 
it  our  sea-longing  and  our  sense  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
This  is  the  Seafarer,  It  has,  like  the  Wanderer,  some  obscure 
passages  to  which  many  meanings  have  been  allotted.  These 
render  translation  difficult,  but  the  chief  difficulty  arises  from 
the  modern  feeling  of  the  poem.  It  is  almost  impossible  not 
to  slip  into  blank  verse,  and  blank  verse  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. To  do  that  were  to  make  it  far  more  modern  than  it 
ought  to  be  made.  The  early  English  note  would  be  lost. 
Nevertheless,  just  to  show  how  near  tlie  Seafarer  and  the 
Wanderer  are  to  us,  and  how  easily  they  wear  our  dress,  I  have 
put  them  both  literally  into  blank  verse  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  latter  part  of  the  poem,  from 
verse  64,  or  as  Rieger  thinks  from  verse  72,  is  a  later  religious 
addition.  That  part  I  pjiss  by.  It  resembles  any  of  the  hom- 
ilies, and  it  has  neither  intelligence,  passion,  nor  imagination. 
The  first  part  has  these  elements,  and  has  them  remarkably.  We 
may  take  it  as  a  dramatic  soliloquy,  in  which  the  jwet  contrasts 
two  views  of  a  seaman's  life,  and  ends  by  saying  that  whether 
the  life  be  hard  or  not,  the  attraction  to  it  is  irresistible ;  or  with 
some  German  critics,  with  Rieger  and  Kluge,  arrange  it  as  a 
dialogue  between  an  old  seaman  and  a  young  man  on  whom  the 


tiours  ot  hardship        oft  I've  borne  ! 
With  a  bitter  breast-care         I  have  been  abiding : 
Many  seats  of  sorrow         in  my  sliip  have  known  ! 
Frightful  was  the  whirl  of  waves,         when  it  was  ni 
Narrow  watch  at  night  to  keep.         on  my  \'essel's  i 
When  it  rushed  the  rocks  along.-         By  the  rigid  co 
Fast  my  feet  were  pinched,         fettered  by  the  frost, 

10.   By  the  chains  of  cold.        Care  was  sighing  .then 
Hot  my  heart  around ;        hunger  rent  to  shreds  witl 
Courage  in  me,  me  sea- wearied !        This  the  man  ki 
He  to  whom  it  happens        happiest  on  earth, 
How  I,  carked  with  care,        in  the  ice-cold  sea, 
Overwent  the  winter        on  my  wander-ways, 
All  forlorn  of  happiness,        all  bereft  of  loving  kinsi 
Hung  about  with  icicles  ;        flew  the  hail  in  showers 
Nothing  heard  I  there        save  the  howling  of  the  ses 
And  the  ice-chilled  billow,        'whiles  the  crying  of  t 

20.  All  the  glee  I  got  me  was  the  gannet's  scream. 
And  the  swoughing  of  the  seal,  *  stead  of  mirth  of 
^Stead  of  the  mead  drinking,  moaning  of  the  sea-i 
There  the  storms  smote  on  the  crags,  there  the  s^ 
Answered  to  them,  icy-plumed  ;  and  that  answer 
Wet  his  wings  were  —        barked  aloud. 

None  of  all  my  kinsmen 
Could  this  sorrow-laden  soul        stir  to  any  joy. 
Little  then  does  he  believe        who  life's  pleasure  owi 
While  he  tarried  in  the  towns,        and  but  trifling  ba! 
Proud  and  insolent  with  wine  —        how  out-wearied 

30.   Often  must  outstay        on  the  ocean-path  I 

1  Rieger  divides  it  into  six  parts,  and  holds  that  the  whol 
composed  by  one  man.  The  Oid  Man  speaks,  he  says,  the 
cnlda^t);  from  3^-47  {/undafi) ;  from  63-57  (lecga^);  and  : 
The  Young  Man  speaks  from  lines  3.'^38  (ffesece) ;  from  48-52 
58-71  {o'fiprinffe'S).  This  division  is  partly  adopted  in  the  U 
sure  that  Klnge's  division  is  not  better.    It  is  certainly  simple 
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Sombre  grew  the  shade  of  night,        and  it  snowed  from  nor^rard. 
Frost  the  field  enchained,        fell  the  hail  on  earth, 
Coldest  of  all  corns. 

Toung  Man  — 

Wherefore  now  then  crash  together 
Thoughts  my  soul  within        that  I  should  myself  adventure 
The  high  streamings  of  the  sea,        and  the  sport  of  the  salt  waves  I 
Fur  a  passion  of  the  mind        every  moment  pricks  me  on 
All  my  life  to  set  a-faring  ;        so  that  far  from  hence, 
I  may  seek  the  shore        of  the  strange  outlanders. 

The  Old  Man  now,  if  we  adopt  Rieger's  division,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  dramatic,  is  carried  away  by  the  passion  of 
the  young  fellow,  and  remembers  his  own  sea-longing  and  sea- 
loving.     "  Yes,"  he  answers,  "  there  is  nothing  like  it "  — 

Old  Man  — 

Yes,  so  haughty  of  his  heart        is  no  hero  on  the  earth, 
40.   Nor  so  g(x>d  in  all  his  giving,        nor  so  genen)us  in  youth, 
Nor  so  daring  in  his  deeds,        nor  so  dear  unto  his  lord, 
That  he  has  not  always  yearning        unto  his  sea-faring. 
To  whatever  work  his  Lord        may  have  will  to  make  for  him. 
For  the  harp  he  has  no  heart,        nor  for  having  of  the  rings, 
Nor  in  woman  is  his  weal,        in  the  world  he^s  no  delight, 
Nor  in  anything  whatever        save  the  tossing  o'er  the  waves  I 
O  for  ever  he  has  longing        who  is  urged  towards  the  sea.^ 

Toung  Man  — 

Trees  rebloom  with  blossoms,        burghs  are  fair  again, 
Winsome  are  the  wide  plains,        and  the  world  is  gay  — 
60.   All  doth  only  challenge        the  impassioned  heart 

Of  his  courage  to  the  voyage,        whosoever  thus  bethinks  him. 
O'er  the  ocean  billows,        far  away  to  go. 

And  now  the  ancient  mariner  takes  up  again  the  voice  of 
warning,  and  with  a  touch  of  sorrowful  irony  brings  in  to  help 
his  prudence  the  bird  of  Spring  of  which  the  youth  has  spoken — 

Old  Man  — 

Every  cuckoo  calls  a  warning,        with  his  chant  of  sorrow  1 

Sings  the  summer's  watchman,        sorrow  is  he  boding, 

Bitter  in  the  bosom's  hoard.        This  the  brave  man  wots  not  of. 

Not  the  warrior  rich  in  welfare  —        what  the  wanderer  endures, 

Who  his  paths  of  banishment,        widest  places  on  the  sea. 


1  This  pa.ssage,  and  the  previous  one  beginning,  **  That  he  has  not  always 
yearning,^'  ett^*.,  may  be  otherwise  explain^.    "Yearning  to  seafaring"  may 


be  simply  yearning  in  seafaring  for  the  land,  and  '*  longing  for  the  sea  *'  may 
be  no  more  than  "lon^ng  on  the  sea  for  shore."  This  would,  no  doubt,  suit 
the  old  man's  argument,  but  I  believe  that  the  meaning  in  the  text  is  the  right 


one. 


begins  — 

For  behold,  my  thought  hovers  now  above  my 
O'er  the  surging  flood  of  sea  now  my  spirit  fli 
60.  O'er  the  homehmd  of  the  wliale  —  hovers  thei 
O'er  the  foldings  of  the  earth  !  Now  again  it  fl 
Full  of  yearning,  greedy  !  Yells  that  lonely  fli 
Whets  upon  the  Whale-way  irresistibly  my  he 
O^er  the  storming  of  the  seas  ! 

The  rest  is  a  sad  business ;  religion,  as  too  ofte 
has  slaughtered  poetry.     There  is  no  such  break 
the  Wander^'r  which  is  the  last  of  these  elegies  i 
Book.      Some  have  thought  that  at  verse  80  ne^ 
beiMi  linked  on,  but  this  is  criticism  searching  f 
to  say.     The  iK)em  moves  easily  from  its  beginnii 
and  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  poems  it  is  best  in  form, 
allotted  to  Cyne^vulf,  but  there  is  no  proof  wha 
wrote  it ;  nay,  the  total  absence  of  any  Christian 
would  almost  suggest  that  in  its  original  form 
been  a  purely  pagan  utterance,  but  this  is  a  vei 
ical  opinion.      Yet  some  phrases  in  the  prologi 
think  that  the  poem  was  old,  was  found  by  soi 
mired  and  edited  by  him  with  a  Christian  iuti 
end  — 

The  WandertT 

Prologue 

Oft  a  lonely  wanderer        wins  at  last  to  pity. 
Wins  the  grace  of  God,        though,  begloomed  with  ca 
He  must  o'er  the  water-wavs,        for  a  wearv  time. 
Push  The  ire-<"old  ocean.         oaring  with  his  haiuls. 
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All  my  secret  soul.        Of  a  sooth,  I  know 

That  for  any  Earl        excellent  the  habit  is 

That  he  closely  bind        all  the  casket  of  his  life, 

Hold  his  hoard-coffer  secure  —        but  think  in  heart  his  will  t 

Never  will  the  weary  spirit        stand  the  Wyrd  against, 

Nor  the  heart  of  heaviness        for  its  help  provide ; 

Therefore  this  unhappy  heart        oft  do  Honour-seekers 

Closely  bind  and  cover        in  the  coffer  of  their  breast. 

So  it  happed  that  I  —        oft-unhappy  me  ! 

20.   Far  from  friendly  kinsman,        forced  away  from  home  — 
Had  to  seal  securely        all  my  secret  soul, 
After  that  my  gold-friend,        in  the  gone-by  years. 
Darkness  of  the  earth  bedecked !        Dreary-hearted,  from  that 

time, 
Went  I,  winter-wretched,        o'er  the  woven  waves  of  sea. 
Searching,  sorrow-smitten,        for  some  Treasure-spender's  hall, 
Where,  or  far  or  near,        I  might  iind  a  man, 
Who,  amidst  the  mead-lialls,        might  acquainted  be  with  love, 
Or  to  me  the  friendless        fain  would  comfort  give, 
Pleasure  me  with  pleasures. 

He  who  proves  it,  knows 

30.    What  a  cruel  comrade        careful  sorrow  is  to  him. 

Who  in  life  but  little        store  of  loved  forestanders  has ! 
His  the  track  of  exile  is,        not  the  twisted  gold, 
His  the  frozen  bosom,        not  the  earth's  fertility  I 
He  the  Hall  remembers  then,        heroes,  and  the  treasure-taking, 
H6w  of  yore  his  gold-friend,        when  he  but  a  youngling  was, 

Fallen  is  all  that  joy  I 
who  must  long  forego 

of  his  loved,  his  trusted  friend, 
set  together  at  one  time. 


Customed  him  to  festal  days  I 
()  too  well  he  wots  of  this, 
All  the  lore-redes  of  his  Lord, 
Then  when  sleep  and  sorrow, 


40.   Often  lay  their  bondage        on  the  lonely  wretched  man. 
And  it  seemeth  him,  in  spirit,        that  he  seeth  his  man-lord, 
Clippeth  him  and  kisseth  him,        on  his  knee  he  layeth 
Hands  and  head  alike,        as  when  he  from  hour  to  hour, 
Erewhile,  in  the  older  days,        did  enjoy  the  (Mft-stool. 
Then  the  friendless  man        forthwith  doth  awaken. 
And  he  sees  before  him        only  fallow  waves, 
And  sea-birds  a-bathing,        broadening  out  their  plumes ; 
Falling  sleet  and  snow        sifted  through  with  hail  — 
Tlien  the  wounds  of  heart        all  the  heavier  are, 

50.   Sorely  aching  for  One's-own  I        Ever  new  is  pain. 


For  the  memory  of  kinsmen        o'er  his  mind  is  floating, 
With  glee-staves  he  greeted  them,        gladly  gazes  on  them  — 
These  companionships  of  comrades        swim  away  again  I 
Of  the  old  familiar  songs        few  the  spirit  brings 
Of  these  floaters  in  the  air.*        Fresh  again  is  care 
For  the  exile  who  must  urge,        often,  oh  how  often, 
O'er  the  welding  of  the  waters        his  outwearied  heart  I 


1 1  take  fieotendra  to  mean  the  hovering  spirits  of  his  comrades  whom  he 
sees  in  the  air. 


Nor  too   weak  of  mind  a   warrior,        nor  too  w 

heed, 
Nor  o'erfearful,  nor  too  plad,  nor  too  greedy  of  ] 
Never  overfond  of  boasting  till  he  throu«xhly  kno 
70.  Every  son  of  man  must  wait  ere  he  make  a  haii^j 
Till,  however  courage-hearted,  he  may  know  wit 
Whither  wills  to  turn  its  way        the  thought  withir 

A  grave  man  should  grasp  this  thought  —  how  ( 
When  the  welfare  of  this  world  all  a- wasted  is  - 
Just  as  now,  most  manifold,  o^er  this  middle-ga 
Walls  of  burgs  are  standing  by  the  breezes  over 
Covered  thick  with  chill  frost,  and  the  courts  d( 
Wears  to  dust  the  wine-hall,  and  its  Wielder  lie 
Dispossessed  of  pleasure.  All  the  ])eers  are  falle 
80.  Stately  by  the  ramparts  I  War  hath  ravished  so 
Led  them  on  the  forth-way  ;  one  the  flying  ship 
O'er  high-heaving  ocean  —  one  the  hoary  wolf 
Dragged  to  shreds  when  dead  !  Drear  his  cheek 
One  an  earl  has  hidden        deep  in  earthen  hollow.^ 

So  the  Maker  of  mankind  hath  this  mid-earth  d 
Till  the  ancient  Ogres'  work  idle  stood  and  void 
Of  its  town-indweUers,        stripped  of  all  its  joy. 

1  Now  the  motive  changes;  it  is  no  longer  his  personal 
him  the  most.    It  is  the  sorrow  of  the  whole  world ;  how  an< 
it  must  be  met;  and  yet  of  what  little  use  is  an^  guard  i 
Wyrd  has  its  own  way ;  and  the  Winter  Weather  is  its  ima 

^  He  turns  to  sketch  the  temper  of  mind  which  is  best  fit 
this  incessant  Fate,  and  there  is  no  better  portrait  of  the 
best  English  nature.  Settled,  secure  in  courage  between  ex 
moving  till  his  plan  is  made,  but  ready  then  to  face  all  co 
not  quite  the  Happy  Warrior  of  Wordsworth,  but  it  maj 
with  that  image  of  a  hero. 

•  This  refers  to  the  custom  of  standing  at  the  great  fei 
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Whoso  then  this  Wall-stead  ^        wisely  has  thought  over, 
And  this  darkened  Life        deeply  has  considered, 
90.    Sage  of  soul  within,        oft  remembers  far  away 

Slaughters  cruel  and  uncounted,        and  cries  out  this  Word, 
"  Whither  went  the  horse,  whither  went  the  man  ?    Whither  went  the 

Treasure-giver  ? 
What  befell  the  seats  of  feasting  ?        Whither  fled  the  joys  in  hall  ? 
Ea,  la  !  the  beaker  bright !        Ea,  la !  the  bymied  warriors ! 
Ea,  la  !  the  people's  pride  I        0  how  perished  is  that  Time  I 
Veiled  beneath  Night's  helm  it  is,        as  if  it  ne'er  had  been  !  *' 

Left  behind  them,  to  this  hour,        by  that  host  of  heroes  loved. 
Stands  the  Wall,  so  wondrous  high,        with  worm-images  adorned  I 
Strength  of  ashen  spears        snatched  away  the  earls, 
100.   SwonSs  that  for  the  slaughter  hungered,        and  the  Wyrd  sublime  1 
See  the  storms  are  lashing        on  the  stony  ramparts ; 
Sweeping  down,  the  snow-drift        shuts  up  fast  the  earth  — 
Terror  of  the  winter        when  it  cometh  wan  ! 
Darkens  then  the  dusk  of  Night,        driving  from  the  nor'rard 
Hea^-y  drift  of  hail        for  the  harm  of  heroes. 

All  is  full  of  trouble,        all  this  realm  of  earth  I 
Doom  of  weirds  is  changing        all  the  world  below  the  skies ; 
Here  our  fee  -  is  fleeting,        here  the  friend  is  fleeting. 
Fleeting  here  is  man,        fleeting  is  the  kinsman  ! 
110.    All  this  earth's  foundation        is  an  idle  thing  become." 

Epilogue 

So  quoth  the  sage  in  his  soul        as  he  sat  him  apart  at  the  runing.^ 
Brave  is  the  hero  who  holdeth  his  troth :        nor  shall  he  too  hastily  ever 
Give  voice  to  the  woe  in  his  breast,        before  he  can  work  out  its  cure, 
A  chieftain,  with  courage  to  act  I        O  well  'tis  for  him  who  comfort  doth 

seek 
And  grace  from  the  Father  in  Heaven,        where  the  Fastness  stands  sure 

for  us  all. 

This  is  the  last  and  finest  of  these  elegies,  pagan  in  feeling, 
and,  it  may  be,  built  on  some  pagan  original;  but  it  is  not 
more  pagan  than  many  of  the  Riddles  of  Cynewulf,  half  of 
which  seem  to  me  also  to  belong  to  this  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  to  have  been  written  when  the  young  poet 

1  A  place  where  walls  had  been,  a  ruined  burg.  ^  Goods,  property. 

^  This  is  the  end,  and  the  last  line  clinches  the  subject  of  the  poem  with  a 
fine  climax  of  passion.  Then  comes  the  Epilogue,  the  addition  of  the  more 
Christian  poet  who  found  and  edited  the  earlier  work ;  he  has  nothing  original 
to  say.  He  only  repeats,  a  mere  editor,  the  motive  of  the  lines  (JO  and  70. 
It  is  true  we  may  grant  him  the  contrast  he  makes  between  the  Fastness  in 
Heaven  —  the  city  which  hath  foundations — and  the  wasted  and  passing  for- 
tresses of  earth  described  by  the  poet. 

*  That  is,  in  secret  counsel  with  himself ;  or  is  it  possible  that  the  original 
was  really  written  in  runes  ? 
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was  living  at  the  court  of  some  lively  ^Etheling,  riding,  war- 
ring, singing,  making  love,  —  one  of  those  semi-heathen  Bo- 
hemians with  a  Christian  education  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 

The  Riddles  are  contained  in  the  Exeter  Book,  not  together, 
but  in  three  separate  divisions.  The  manuscript  appears  to 
contain  ninety-five  of  them,  but,  as  generally  reckoned,  we 
have  only  eighty-nine,  though  there  were  probably  a  hundred. 
It  was  the  custom  of  riddle-writers  to  make  a  century  of  them. 
Symphosius  made  a  hundred,  so  did  Ealdhelm.  Tatwine,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  only  comix)sed  forty,  and  Eusebius,  of 
whose  life  we  know  nothing,  completed  the  collection  of  Tat- 
wine up  to  a  hundred.  Boniface  and  others  wrote  a  few,  but 
they  are  chiefly  of  a  sacred  character.  These  were  all  written 
in  Latin  verse,  and  vary  from  four  to  twenty  lines.  Ealdhelm, 
however,  who  treated  his  subjects  with  more  fancy,  wrote 
many  of  a  much  greater  length.  What  sort  of  thing  a  riddle 
of  this  time  meant  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  examples 
already  given. 

The  collection  in  the  Exeter  Book  is,  with  the  exception  of 
one  riddle,  in  English  verse,  and  at  least  half  of  it  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  literature.  Symphosius,  Tatwine,  Eusebius,  and 
Ealdhelm  are  used  by  the  writer,  and  since  he  makes  use  of 
them  all,  he  could  not  have  written  earlier  than  the  eighth 
century.  The  Riddles  are  of  various  lengths,  from  four  to 
over  a  hundred  lines.  The  greater  number  of  them  escai)e 
from  the  Latin  convention,  and  are  as  English  in  matter  and 
feeling  as  they  are  in  verse.  Even  when  they  closely  follow 
for  a  line  or  two  the  Latin  original,  the  translation  takes  an 
English  turn,  as  if  tlie  English  verse  and  words  compelled  a 
change  of  thouglit  and  sentiment.  Nor  is  this  the  only  differ- 
ence. The  writer  has  the  poetic  faculty  of  which  his  models 
are  destitute,  and  his  work  is  as  superior  to  tlu^irs  in  concep- 
tion of  each  subject,  in  impersonation  of  it,  and  in  imagination, 
as  Shakspere's  Ilamlet  is  to  its  ])re(!ursor.  Those  who  state 
that  these  riddles  are  merely  imitations  can  either  not  have 
read  them,  or,  having  read  them,  are  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  poetry  and  what  is  not  ])oetry.  Their  excellence 
is  not  however  uniform.  Some  are  poor  and  meagre,  and  these 
are  chiefly  tliose  which  folhiw  tlie  Latin  most  closely.  Others 
are  of  an  extraordinary  fine  (piality,  as,  for  example,  tliose  on 
the  storms  and  the  weapons  of  war.  It  is  more  than  probable 
then  that  varicms  writers  shared  in  their  ooni])osition  ;  but  it 
is  also  plain  that  there  was  one  man  of  youthful  and  vigorous 
imagination,  and  of  an  original  personality,  who,  having  a  poet^s 
love  of  humanity  and  of  nature,  made  a  great  number  of  them. 
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Who  this  man  was  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion.  Leo,  in 
1857,  declared  that  the  solution  of  the  first  Riddle  waa  the  name 
of  Cynewulf.  Aa  he  had  written  his  name  in  runes  in  other 
poems,  so  here,  at  the  head  of  the  Riddleg,  he  expressed  it 
enigmatically,  following  the  sound  and  not  the  spelling  of  his 
name.  Dietrich  disagreed  witli  this  explanation,  but  neverthe- 
less maintained  the  authorship  of  Cynewulf.  The  eighty-sixth 
Eiddle,  which  concerns  a  wolf  and  sheep,  was  related,  he  said, 
to  Cynewulf;  and  the  eigbty-ninth,  which  he  explained  as  the 
Wandering  Singer  waa  Cynewulf  himself.  This  evidence  of 
authorship,  resting  on  a  riddle  of  great  obscurity  and  on  ques- 
tionable assumptions,  is  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  Trautman  and 
others  have  bluntly  thrown  it  aside.  Professor  Morley  also  is 
satisfied  that  tlie  answer  to  the  first  Riddle  is  the  "  Christian 
Preacher,"  that  the  eighty-sixth  means  the  "overcoming  of 
the  Devil  by  the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  that  the  eighty-ninth 
means  the  "  Word  of  God."  These  answers,  in  which  we  are 
rather  overwhelmed  with  Christianity,  make  an  end,  he  sug- 
gests, of  all  the  supposed  evidence  that  Cynewulf  was  the 
writer  of  the  Riddles.  Each  critic  argues  himself  into  faith  in 
his  own  Tightness,  but  the  fact  is  that  no  conclusion  is  possible 
at  present  I  believe  myself  that  Cynewulf  was  the  writer  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  Riddles,  and  that  they  were  written 
at  ditferent  periods  of  his  life,  but  the  grounds  for  this  belief 
are  vague.  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  their  writer  was  a  wander- 
ing singer  at  one  time  of  his  life,  that  he  had  fought  aa  a  war- 
rior, that  he  had  sailed  the  seas,  that  he  knew  well  a  rocky  and 
storm-lashed  coaat,  that  he  had  seen  many  phases  of  religious, 
social,  and  domestic  life,  that  he  had  lived  with  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  with  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  war  captain.  Any  poet 
might  have  had  all  these  experiences  as  well  as  Cynewulf. 
But  we  know  of  Cynewulf,  and  we  know  that  he  did  once  belong 
to  a  noble's  court,  and  that  his  youth  was  healthy  and  gay ; 
that  he  was  a  singer  of  songs,  and  that  the  probability  is  that 
he  wandered  as  a  poet  from  court  to  court,  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, from  monastery  to  monastery.  It  is  also  plain,  from 
])aBs^^3  in  Outhlac  and  in  the  EUne  and  the  Christ,  that  Cyne- 
wulf knew  the  seaa  and  knew  about  war.  It  is  not  absurd  then, 
even  if  we  give  up  the  first  and  last  Riddles  as  evidence  for 
Cynewulfs  authorship,  to  think  that  the  Riddles  belong  to  him. 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  parallel  passages  between  some  of 
thein  and  the  autlientic  works  of  Cynewulf  which,  not  only  in 
wording,  of  which  I  think  little,  but  in  sentiment,  of  which  I 
think  much,  might  lead  one  to  infer  that  they  were  written 


of  the  Riddles.     I  do  not  think  1  need  rtwell 
range  of  natural  description,  or  on  any  of  their 
teristics.     Those  who  have  read  what  I  have  giv 
the  chapters  on  the  "  Settlement/'  and  the  "•  Soji 
in  and  supply  their  own  criticisms.    The  Kiddlos 
chapters  are,  however,  on  noble  subjects,  belong 
and  War  and  Wisdom ;  things  fitted  for  the  heari 
haired  prince,  the  warrior,  and  the  monk.    Then 
of  others,  of  which  I  have  not  written,  which  wei 
villagers  and  the  ruder  sort ;  to  fit  the  other  end  oi 
common  animals  of  the  hamlets  —  the  ox,  the  dof 
swine;  the  common  things  in  use  —  the  cowhid 
bottle,  the  wine- vat,  the  onion,  the  one-eyed  ga 
the  fools  who  are  led  astray  by  the  night  —  are 
this  manifold  writer  who  had  seen  the  world.     J 
to  say  that  there  are  a  few  of  such  primaeval 
they  indicate  a  young  man's  hand,  and  a  coarse  ; 
lage  or  camp.     It  seemed  to  me  once,  that  if  he  a 
as  some  think,  the  Bishop  of  Lindisfame  or  even 
not  believe  he  was  either  —  he  would  not  have 
to  exist.     But  it  is  probable  that  he  could  not 
them.     They  were  afloat,  and  were  no  doubt 
mouth  to  mouth.     They  may  not  have  been  colle 
the  writer's  death.     Moreover,  English  folk,  e\ 
were  never  very  prudish,  and  became  less  and  le 
ticism  grew  corrupt  in  Northumbria.     Even  ] 
suppose,  read  the  Exeter  Book  through  before  h 
Cathedral  Library,  did  not  erase  these  riddles. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

CYNEWULF 

We  know  the  names  of  only  two  writers  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  and  these  two  are  Caedmon  and  Cynewulf.  We  know 
that  Caedmon  was  a  Northumbrian  of  Whitby,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  he  wrote  any  of  the  poems  which  bear  his  name. 
It  is  different  when  we  think  of  Cynewulf.  Many  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  Northumbrian,  but  we  do  not  know  this  with  any  cer- 
tainty. But  we  do  know  some  of  the  poems  he  wrote  ;  he  has 
signed  four  of  them  with  his  name — JtUianay  the  Christ,  the 
Fates  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Elene,  There  is  a  fifth  writing  — 
the  Riddles  —  which  most  persons  think  he  has  also  signed  with 
his  name.  In  the  four  first  he  signs  in  this  fashion.  He  puts 
the  runes  which  spell  his  name  into  certain  connected  and  per- 
sonal verses  in  the  midst,  or  at  the  end,  of  each  of  these  poems ; 
and  Kemble  was  the  first  to  discover  that  these  runes,  when 
placed  together,  made  up  the  poet's  name.  Owing  to  this 
discovery  it  occurred,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Leo  that  the  first 
Riddle  contained  in  a  charade  the  syllables  of  Cynewulf's 
name,  and  that  in  this  way  the  Riddles  were  also  signed. 

Attached  to  the  four  signatures,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  there 
are  four  personal  statements  in  which  something  of  his  char- 
acter and  part  of  his  life  are  vividly  portrayed.  Moreover,  the 
last  riddle  which  I  have  translated  in  the  first  chapter  is,  if  we 
allot  it  to  him,  as  vivid  a  description  of  himself  as  a  young 
poet,  as  the  personal  descriptions  in  the  signed  poems  are  of 
himself  as  a  religious  man  in  old  and  middle  age.  We  possess 
then  not  only  his  name,  but  we  can  also  realise  him  as  a  man ; 
and  he  is  not  unlike  some  of  our  own  poets,  though  so  many 
centuries  have  passed  away.  He  is,  for  instance,  as  personal 
as  Cow  per,  and  in  much  the  same  way.  No  other  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poets  has  this  fashion  of  talking  about  himself, 
and  it  is  so  unique,  and  the  manner  of  it  so  distinct,  that  when 
I  find  it  in  a  poem  which  is-not  signed  by  him  —  in  the  Dream 
of  the  Rood  —  it  seems  to  me  to  be  as  good  as  his  signature. 
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The  qm'stioa  as  to  whether  he  waa  a  Northumhriim  or  not  . 
hiis  Ijfcu  flaborateiy  argupd  to  and  fro,  aud  WCilki^r,  with  sill 
tlirsi'  wiiiiing  arguments  before  him,  ooucludea  that  the  matter 
rfin^iiiis  doubtful  uutil  further  evidenoe,  for  or  against,  is  sap-  | 
]ilii'd.'  I  have,  however,  a  few  suggeatious  to  make  in  conft 
iii;itiii][  (if  ray  belief  that  he  was  a  Northumbrian,  or  at  least 
lived  ill  the  North;  and  I  am  not  awai'e  (though  it  is  prob- 
able ''iidu.ijh)  that  tiiey  h^ve  been  made  before.  The  first  is, 
th^Lt  if  Cyuewulf  wrote  the  Riddles —  and  far  the  greater  num- 
Iht  of  I'litics  think  he  did  —  he  was  well  acquainted  with  a 
stonii-hished  coast  bordered  with  cliffs;  with  the  life  and 
biisiin'ss  of  sailors  in  their  ships,  and  that  the  seas  which  he  ' 
kiii-w  wiTp,  not  only  tempestuous  but  frequently  weltering  with, 
ice.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  writer  of  the  riddles  on  the  ' 
Anchor  and  the  Tempests,  to  say  nothing  of  otliers,  could  have 
lived  inland  in  Mercia,  or  on  the  low-lying  coasts  of  Hast  Aa- 
glia.  or  on  the  southern  ooasta  of  Wessex  where  ice  was  never 
seen  in  the  sea,'  and  where  seamanship  in  the  eighth  century 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  Christ  is  also  full  of  sea  allusions; 
the  ciitf-hirrier  between  sea  and  laud  is  once,  at  least,  vigor- 
ously seen;  and  the  famous  passage,  translated  at  vol.  i.  ]>.  256, 
is  written  hy  one  wlio  had  been  a  sailor,  who  knew  the  {tains 

1  A  full  r!i5i'us.sioii  of  tlio  whole  question  will  be  found  In  Wiilker's  GrTind- 
ris:-,  pp.  1.17-lii4. 

'  ThiH  WbltHr  of  sea  anil  iiv  wliirli,  frcqueiitlj  spoken  of  in  lleoiculf.  Is  tlier« 
no  lioubl  a  remembrani-e  ot  llie  Knllic  fMnts,  in  also  sinkeii  o(  In  (he  &p(i/urer 
BiiH  tbu  Riddle',  aiiil  other  piH'um  wbit'li  belun);.  !I8  1  think,  ti>  Nortlniinbria. 
It  wmilil  imt  be  xi-eu.  I  hnvu  shIiI,  on  tlie  Angilnn  or  Wessex  cniisl»,  but  It  la 
Heen  to  tills  ilay  nn  the  Ncirtliuniberlanil  iMai^tB,  especially  where  tlie  great 
Kinil-llatH  exleiiil  fHT  out  to  sea,  anil  are  c<>vore<)  ilaily  by  tlie  tlile.  In  the 
«ounie  of  a,  anvBTO  tliree  ilays'  frost,  the  gunil-flnts  become  one  VASt  iee-field, 
miLuy  liiinilreils  of  m-rus  in  extent  and  five  or  six  indies  in  thickiuMS.  Thit  tide 
ilaily  limks  this  up  anil  earrles  the  broken  masses  about;  fresh  lea  foriiis  on 
the  vainnt  jiarts,  ami  this  is  again  broken  up,  till,  an  thu  Hturni  comee  in,  the 
welter  iif  ic:;  anil  water  Is  HmiizlnK.  "  When',  as  lianpeus  in  such  extremity 
of  colli  as  we  experiiiniinl  "  (and  I  quote  from  Abel  Utiapman's  Bird  Lift  <tf 
the  It'Tbn,  p.  liiS)  '•  In  the  winter  lit  IHTH-?.),  ami  SKaln  In  JHiinary  1N81, 
the  frost  continuiii  unlimken  for  weekHatatlme,  thf  phenomena  crea ted  by  tlie 
i<^e  An  I  tide  arc  nlinnst  liiireilible  save  to  tliose  who  have  witnesxeil  tlicni.  The 
masses  of  detacbeil  icn,  split  np  by  their  own  wel);bt  Into  fragments  ul  all  sixes 
an<l  shaiips  and  iiirrie'l  here  and  there  by  the  cnrrenlH.  ilrive  helter-skelter  In 
tlie  tiileway,  and  nlnng  tho  lee  slion-s  arc  thrown  np  Into  ridcKS  and  ru^Ked 
jriles,  extending  for  miles  alone  the  Hhore.  Oiilside  this  jilocinl  iNirrier  of 
Btranileil  binrba,  the  Hoiitlne  Ainf,  I'nrrieil  nloni;  l)y  tbc  strong  ti<le  currents. 
Crliid  and  rra.<ih  acainit  ench  other,  pllini;  up  table  nn  table  till  they  become 
miniature  lisjlierKs,  aiii|  form  a  speetai'lo  sneh  as  few  liave  wen  nutslde  the 
Arptiii  ri-u'ions."  If  tliin  took  place  In  NocthnmlHTlnnil  in  ISKl,  what  mUHt  it 
liave  Imi'u  in  the  eii;litli  cpntnrv,  whi'n  the  niiiters.  nwins;  to  the  vbmI  extent  of 
the  for..*t  lan'l,  were  miu-h  collier  llian  now.  and  the  snovrfnll  much  lienvler. 
The  NnrthnniliriiiiL  piH'l.s  siiw  thin  continually,  and  described  It,  but  tlie  Wessex 
aud  Mcrc'iau  fulk  did  not  see  it  at  aU. 
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and  loDging  of  a  seanmn's  lift!,  a^nd  who  spoku  to  men  who, 
being  tiiemselves  seamen,  would  understand  him.  It  is  not  a 
passage  which  a,  poet,  writing  in  Mercia  or  Wessex,  was  likely 
to  have  written.  Again,  if  we  allot  the  last  part  of  the  Gatlilae 
to  Cynewulf,  and  we  may  do  so  with  the  greatest  probability, 
the  supposition  that  he  was  a  Northumbrian  of  the  seacoaat  is 
strengthened.  The  voya^  over  the  fens  is  turned  into  a  sea- 
voyage.  It  is  as  if  the  poet  knew  nothing  of  the  reed-fens,  but 
described  what  he  did  know — a  passage  by  sea  from  one  point 
of  the  coast  to  another.  If,  again,  we  allow  that  one  of  his 
school  or  he  himself  wrote  the  Andreas,  the  Northumbrian 
origin  of  Cynewulf  is  so  far  strengthened. 

The  scenery  of  that  poem  closely  resembles  the  coast-scenery 
of  the  North,  The  writer  was  evidently  a  sailor;  there  is  even, 
as  I  hold,  a  personal  statement  of  this  in  the  poem.'  No  in- 
land man,  no  Mercian,  is  likely  to  have  written  that  voyage. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  the  coast  of  Wessex 
where  a  sea-poet  was  likely  to  write.  Many  such  places  did 
exist  on  the  coast  of  Northumbria  —  Whitby,  Hartlepool,  Jar- 
row,  Tynemouth,  Lindisfarne,  Coldingham,  —  all  centres  of 
learning,  and  all  in  constant  seaKwmmuni cation.  Many  stories 
in  Baeda  make  us  aware  that  sailing,  and  in  rough  seas,  went 
on  continually  along  that  coast.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Christ 
and  the  Elene,  and  of  the  end  of  Oulhluc,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Andi-eas,  is  as  Northern  as  that  of  the  sea-pieces  in  the  Itiddies. 
An  "  atmosphere  "  is  perhaps  poor  evidence,  but  it  is  of  value 
when  it  goes  with  other  probabilities.  Moreover,  it  is  not  such 
weak  evidence  as  it  seems.  One  might  say,  for  example,  that 
Tennyson  could  never  have  lived  on  the  Northern  coast.  His 
atmosphere  is  of  the  gentler  lands  and  coasts  below  the  Hum- 
ber ;  and  I  can  no  more  conceive  the  Elene  and  the  ItidiUes, 
Gulklac  and  the  Andreas,  being  written  on  the  Southern  coast 
or  inland,  than  I  can  conceive  Maud  being  written  at  Bambor- 
ough  or  Whitby. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  we  have  no  proof  that  any 
school  of  native  poetry  existed  either  in  Mercia  or  Wessex, 
while  we  have  plain  proof  that  a  good  school  did  exist  in  Nor- 
thumbria. The  simplest  probability  then  is  that  poems  of  so 
high  a  class  as  the  Christ,  the  Elene,  and  some  of  the  Riddles, 
arose  in  a  country  where  native  iMietry  had  been  practised  and 
nurtured  for  fully  a  century. 

Thirdly,  I  may  make  another  suggestion  as  to  the  Northum- 
brian origin  of  these  poems  of  Cynewulf,  by  oomparing  the  per- 
I  Una  tm-4S9. 
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was  born  twenty  years  or  ao  before  Baeda*s  death,  that  he 
wrote  the  Riddlen  aoinewhere  about  730  when  lie  may  have 
been  twenty-five  years  oI<l,  and  that  the  date  of  the  Christ  and 
the  Elene  varies  from  7it0  to  780,  when  he  may  have  be«n  from 
forty-five  to  seventy  years  of  age.  Aa  to  the  forward  limit  of 
their  date,  we  need  not  discuss  whether  they  belong  to  a  time 
after  the  reign  of  i^lilfred.  Few  persons,  I  imagine,  hold  that 
view.  The  question  is,  when  did  Cynewulf  cease  to  write? 
and  I  think  he  hatl  done  so  before  the  first  Viking  incursiona 
on  the  eoast  of  Northuinbria.  There  is  not  a  single  allusion 
to  these  terrible  strangers,  and,  given  a  writer  ao  personal  aa 
Cynewulf,  so  sensitive  to  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  it  is  very 
strange,  if  he  were  then  writing,  that  not  a  tra^e  should  be 
found  in  his  work  of  events  like  the  storming  of  Lindisfarne 
and  Jarrow,  which  terrified  all  Northumbria  and  brought 
hoiTOr  to  the  heart  of  Alcuin  far  off  upon  the  continent. 
The  argument  is  stronger  if  we  think  tliat  the  Dream  of 
the  Rood  is  Cynewiilf's  last  poem.  It  is  extremely  personal 
at  the  close,  but  not  a  word  is  there  of  the  dreadful  blow 
which  fell  with  so  dire  a  threat  in  it  on  Northumbria  in 
703.  I  hold  then  that  Cynewulf  had  ceased  to  write  before 
that  year. 

Tliese  are  the  suggestions  that  I  make  concerning  Cyne- 
wulf s  date  and  his  dwelling-place.  It  is  easy  to  throw  doubt 
on  his  Northumbrian  origin,  but  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  a  Northumbrian,  The  probabilities  point  the  other 
way.  As  to  the  statement  that  his  poems,  being  in  the  West 
Saxon  dialect,  are  most  probably  West  Saxon,  —  it  proves  too 
much.  It  would  prove  that  all  Anglo-Saxon  poems  are  also 
West  Saxon,  for  they  are  all  in  that  dialect;  and  the  further 
statement  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  language  to  testify  to  a 
Northumbrian  origin  is  not  true,  and  if  it  were,  might  only 
prove  that  the  West  Saxon  translator  was  an  intelligent  and 
clever  fellow. 

The  next  matter  is  his  life  and  his  character.  What  do  we 
know  about  them  ?  The  character  of  a  poet  may  be  partly 
inferred  from  his  style,  from  his  mode  of  seeing  and  thinking 
of  the  things  concerning  which  he  writes,  from  the  changes  in 
his  writings  as  he  grows  older.  But  very  little  weight  belongs 
to  such  iuferences  unless  we  have  some  known  foundation  to 
build  upon.  We  do  possess  this  in  the  case  of  Cynewulf,  We 
have  four  distinct  revelations  of  his  feelings  and  thoughts  in 
poems  signed  by  himself.  Inferences  then  which  do  not  quaN 
rel  with  these  known  things  are,  in  this  case,  of  some  value, 
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and  the  fact  is  that  Cynowulf  staDds  before  us  with  some 
clearness, 

"We  know  less  of  his  life  than  of  his  character.     The  allu- 
sions which  concern  his  life  are  vague,  and  the  temptation  to  I 
take  otlier  poems,  like  the  Wanderer,  to  call  them  Cynewulfs,  ] 
to  add  their  personal  detail  to  his  life,  aud  to  build  ap,  in  J 
theory,  a  complete  biography,  ifl  very   great.     A  series  of  I 
guesses,  made  by  allottinjf  to  Cyiiewulf  any  poem  in  which  &M 
few  lines  occurred  to  fit  their  tlieory,  enabled  some  critics  tO'l 
build  up  Cynewulf's  life  from  his  cnulle  to  his  grave.     This  IbkI 
an  agreeable  exercise,  hut  it  is  not  history.    What  we  do  know  i 
I  shall  now  put  down  in  Cynewulf'a  own  words,  quoting  the   . 
passages  of  which  1  have  spoken.    They  will  tell  us  something 
of  his  chnracter  and  something  of  his  life;  and  whatever  in- 
ferences or  additions  to  these  I  slmll  make  shall  be  recorded 
as  infereiK'es  alone. 

We  have  to  begin  with  something  of  an  assumption. 
assume  tha,t  he  wrote  the  Btddlea.  The  proof  that  he  wrote-  m 
thein,  which  is  derived  ham  Uie  supposed  enignu  on  his  nnm>i « 
in  the  fii-st  Riddle  and  from  the  explanation  of  the  last  Riddle 
as  the  "  Wandering  Singer,"  i.s,  as  I  said,  not  clear.  But.  for 
other  reasons  as  well  as  this,  the  critics  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land have,  with  few  exceptions,  acnsepted  him  as  tJieir  writer. 
If  then  tliey  are  his  work,  they  tell  us  what  he  was  as  a  young 
man.  It  is  plain  he  was  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  animals ;  that 
nothing  human  was  alien  to  him,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
human  inqiersonation  uf  inanimate  objects,  which  the  form  of 
the  Kiddle  demanded,  was  es|tecially  easy  to  him  and  delight- 
ful. He  was  a  close  observer  and  accurate  rtx'order  of  all  he 
saw  and  heanl ;  imaginative  also,  and  rejoicing  in  his  imagina- 
tion; a  natnral  [Miet  to  whom  everything  lie  saw  was  a  sub- 
ject; moving  (and  here  I  must  repeat  a  little)  at  ease  among 
rich  and  poor;  as  ready  to  verse  a  rudo,  even  a  coarse  song, 
for  the  peasant  or  the  soldier  as  a  lay  of  battle  or  of  ancient 
wisdom  for  the  A]tlieling.  the  ablwt,  or  the  king ;  loving  praise 
in  the  liall,  and  fond  of  gifts;  loving  solitude  also  when  the  fit 
came  on,  and  hiding  himself  from  men;  having  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  his  worth  as  a  jioet ;  gay,  ready  for  sports,  riding 
with  the  troops  of  young  men  ;  indifferent  to  religion,  but  not 
irreverent ;  not  much  troubled  with  morality,  aud  so  little  that 
he  hioked  back  afterwards  on  his  life  as  weighted  with  ains  ; 
sensitive,  and  one  wjio  felt  friendshii'  keenly. — such  is  tlie 
picture  we  should  be  likely  to  make  of  the  man  who  wrote  tiie 
Riddles,  and  much  of  it  is  borne  out  by  the  signed  statements 
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of  the  Christ  and  the  Elene.  Wlien  he  recalls  his  youth  in  the 
Elene,  he  speaks  of  the  treasures,  the  appled  gold,  which  once 
were  given  him  in  the  mead-hall,  of  his  horse  proud  of  its 
equipments  on  which  he  measured  the  miles  of  the  road,  of  his 
joy  and  pride  of  yore,  of  his  youth  and  its  gaiety. 

The  time  came  when  this  careless  happiness  passed  away 
"like  the  hasting  waves,"  he  says,  "like  the  stonn  which  ends 
in  silence."  Some  overthrow  happened,  such  as  might  easily 
occur  in  the  tempestuous  anarchy  of  Northumbria ;  and  many, 
taking  the  Wanderer  to  he  written  by  him,  say  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  exile's  fate  in  it  is  Cynewulfs  description  of 
what  happened  now.  Such  a  fate  may  indeed  have  been  his, 
but  we  do  not  know.  What  we  do  know  is  that  we  find  him 
next  in  the  bitterest  sorrow,  convinced,  as  men  say,  of  sin ; 
fear  of  the  wrath  of  God  lying  heavy  upon  him,  and  so  bitterly 
smitten  by  remorse  that  his  song-craft  left  him;  he  was  no 
more  a  poet.  Then  he  had  a  revelation  of  the  redeeming 
power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Hope  entered  his  soul,  and  I 
believe,  but  cannot  say  for  certain  (this  is  one  of  the  infer- 
ences), that  the  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood  is  his  poetic  account, 
written  in  old  age,  of  this  moment  of  conversion.  At  any 
rate,  and  here  we  return  to  the  certain,  the  craft  of  song 
returned  to  him  with  the  beginnings  of  hope.  God  Himself, 
he  says,  unlocked  the  power  of  poetry  in  his  breast ;  and  the 
first  thing  that  he  wrote  was  the  Juliana}  In  that  he  is  still 
despondent ;  little  spring  or  life  balances  the  remorse  which 
weighs  upon  him,  and  he  implores  all  those  who  read  his  book 
to  pray  for  him.  Here  is  the  passage,  and  we  see  the  man. 
The  runes,  which  I  print  in  Roman  letters,  and  which  have 
only  here  the  value  of  letters,  spell  the  name  Cynewulf." 

^  I  feel  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  part  of  Outhlac  (A)  preceded  the 
Juliana. 

2  The  Runes  used  are,  h  •  te  •  "V  •  M  :  ^  :  fS  :  h  :  t  •  •  C.  Y.  N. 
E.  W.  U.  L.  F.  Two  only  of  the  four  passages  which  contain  these  runes 
include  the  E.  rune,  the  |S/|-  These  are  in  the  Juliana  and  the  Elene.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  passages  in  the  Christ  and  in  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles. 
Cynewulf  then  spelt  his  name  in  two  ways,  with  and  without  the  E. 

These  runes  have  in  the  Juliana  only  the  value  of  the  letters  of  his  name. 
They  do  no  more  than  spell  Cffncwulf.  But  in  the  three  other  poems,  they 
stand  not  only  for  the  letters  of  his  name,  but  have  also  the  meaning  of  the 
runes  themselves,  that  is,  of  the  words  by  which  the  runes  are  named.    These 

meanings  are  to  be  read  into  the  verses.  When,  for  example,  we  read  f  toglide^H 

—  L.  ebbs  away  J  we  translate  the  rune  f   into  the  name  by  which  it  is  called, 

into  Lar/u,  water,  and  read,  water  ebbs  away,  and  we  do  the  same  thing  for 
all  the  other  runes. 

Each  of  these  three  passages  is  then  a  kind  of  riddling  charade  on  his  name, 


w         «uuob  oivvttib  in  it?&r 

and  a  runic  puzzle.    The  meaninp;s,  or  rather  the  wore 
in  all  these  three  sets  of  verses,  are  as  follows :  — 
C.  stands  for  Cene^  the  A-cen,  the  couragp/ul  warriOi 
Y.  stands  for  Y/el^  which  means  "  as  a  masculine  ad, 
an  abstract  noun,  mUery,'' 

N.  stands  for  Nyd,  necesnty,  hardship. 

E.  stands  for  £h,  hor§e. 
W.  stands  for  Wyn,joy, 
U.  stands  for  Ur,  atw, 

L.  stands  for  Lagu,  water, 

F.  stands  for  Feoh,  wealth. 

These  meanings  fit  all  the  three  passaces;  that  is,  tb 
with  their  context  in  all  the  passages,  llie  same  rune 
throughout. 

ThM  unity  of  interpretation  lias  been  brought  abou 
did  not,  in  the  case  of  four  of  the  runee  exist  until  his  et 

G.  was  taken  to  mean  sometimes  Cene,  keen^  and  sc 
the  name  of  the  G.  rune  in  the  runic  alphabets.    Y.  was 
Norse  name  for  the  Bow,  by  which  name  it  is  called  in 
was  written  in  England  after  the  Danish  invasions,  but, 
meanings  to  the  text,  it  was  said  to  signify  rrmt^o,  miwi 
taken  to  mean  Wyn,joy,and  sometimes  Wen,  hope.    \ 
culty.    Its  name  in  the  Rune  Sony  is  Ur,  a  bull,  and  8 
that  Gynewulf  took  it  in  that  sense.    Others  said  that 
general  (oxen  being  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth), 
adverb  Ur,  formerly ;  but  this  adverb  does  not  occur  in 
are  the  divers  meanings  given  to  these  four  runes.    It 
the  same  meaning  in  au  the  three  passages  to  each  rune, 
sible  with  G.  and  w.    But  it  was  thought  to  be  impossil 
and  U.  till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gollancz's  edition  of  tl 
added  an  ExcursvM  on  the  Cynewulf  Runes.    His  explai 
as  y/el,  and  of  the  Rune  U.  as  equivalent  to  Ur,  our,  i 
Ur  glossed  as  nonter  in  a  Runic  alphabet),  has,  I  think 
These  explanations  fit  in  with  the  context  in  all  the  thre< 

When  I  originally  wrote  this  chapter,  this  note  did  not 
information  contained  in  it  is  taken  from  this  Excursus  ii 
an  early  copy  of  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  to  mi 
ing  the  greater  number  of  critics,  transla^  the  Y.  and  tl 
and  by  ur  in  the  sense  of  formfiriu  or»/i  ♦»-«  o  — .. 
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What,  their  deeds  according,        God  will  doom  to  them 
For  their  life's  reward  !        L  and  F  are  trembling, 
Waiting,  sad  with  care.        Sore  1  now  remember  me 
Of  tlie  wounds  of  sins        wrought  by  me  of  old, 
Or  of  late  within  the  world. 

"  Weeping,  I  mourn  them  with  tears.  All  too  late  I  shamed 
me  of  my  evil  deeds ;  while  as  yet  body  and  soul  voyaged  in 
health  together  on  the  earth.  So  I  pray  that  every  man,  who 
shall  read  this  song  of  mine,  may  think  of  me  and  ask  of  Grod 
that  He,  the  Helm  of  Heaven,  may  bring  me  help  in  that 
great  Day."  This  is  the  personal  cry  in  the  Jvllana^  and  it  is 
made  more  personal  by  his  appeal  for  prayer  to  his  hearers. 

In  the  Christ,  which  is  the  next  poem  we  know  to  be  his, 
this  note  of  melancholy  continues,  but  with  a  difference.  He 
is  still  hard  pressed  with  the  result  of  ancient  wrong-doing. 
"  How  are  we  troubled,"  he  cries,  "  through  our  own  desires ! 
Weak,  I  wander,  stumbling  and  forlorn.  Come,  King  of  men, 
tarry  not  too  long ;  we  need  thy  mercy  that  we  may  do  the 
better  things."  But  there  is  also  another  note  —  the  note  of 
peace  almost  attained,  of  a  modest  and  chastened  joy,  and 
these  two  mix  their  music,  like  life  and  death,  throughout  the 
poem.  The  personal  passage  in  which  he  records  his  name  in 
its  runic  letters  belong  to  his  sorrow.  He  is  looking  forward 
to  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  and  fear  holds  him  for  a 
time.  "  I  dread,"  he  says,  "  the  sterner  doom,  because  I  did  not 
keep  faithfully  what  in  books  my  Saviour  bade  me ;  therefore 
shall  I  see  terror  and  vengeance  for  my  sin,  as  full  well  I  know." 

797.   Then  the  Courage-hearted  quakes,        when  the  King  he  hears 

Speak  the  words  of  wrath —        Him  the  wielder  of  the  Heavens-^ 
Speak  to  those  who  once  on  earth  but  obeyed  him  weakly. 

While  as  yet  their  Teaming  pain        and  their  Need  most  easily 
Comfort  might  discover. 

"These  shall  await  their  judgment;"  but  he  has  now 
turned  from  his  own  fate  to  the  overthrow  of  all  the  earth,  com- 
paring its  ancient  destruction  by  a  flood  of  water  to  its  coming 
destruction  by  a  flood  of  fire,  —  and  into  three  of  the  words  he 
sets  the  remaining  letters  of  his  name,  omitting  the  E  — 

806.  Gone  is  then  the  Winsomeness 

Of  the  Earth^s  adornments !        What  to  ^0  as  men  belonged 
Of  the  joys  of  life  was  locked,        long  ago,  in  Lake-flood^^ 
All  the  Fee  on  earth. 

^  Lake-floods,  is  Lagu,  and  means  the  great  water  of  the  Flood ;  but  I  have 
kept  the  word  Lake,  in  order  to  retain  the  letter  L.  in  Cynewulf 's  name. 


the  close  of  the  Christ  is  a  triumphant  s( 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  no  more.     Sc 
any  tlieory,  we  may  see  into  the  story  of 
this    new   rest  fulness  and  comfort   the   no 
agrees.     The  Phoenix  is  an  unsigned  poem  o 
ten,  it  is  most  likely,  after  the  Christ.     Ii 
from  doubt  and  fear  into  a  rapture  of   fai 
passage  is  full  of  that  lyric  joy  which,  men 
least  in  the  early  days  of  that  bright  convi( 
feel  themselves  saved.     "  The  Lord  of  Victc 
— so  ends  the  Phoenix,  — _ "  world  without  ei 
perennial  sing  praise  to  Him,  happy  with  an: 
Between  the  Christ  and  the  Elene  I  am  in 
FcUes  of  the  Apostles,  and  I  should  still  giv 
even  if  it  be,  as  Mr.  Gollancz  suggests,  th 
Andreas.    The  personal  passage  in  that  poc 
poet's  signature,  conjectured  long  since,  by 
was  lately  discovered  at  Vercelli  by  Profess^ 
wulf  has  said  to  his  readers,  alluding  to  the 
to  insert :  "  Here  may  find  out  the  wise  in  foi 
ever  joyeth  him  in  songs,  what  man  it  is .  t 
lay."     The  runic  letters  of  his  name  now  foil 
the  other  poems,  in  order.     They  begin  with 
of  his   name ;  W,  U,  and   L  follow ;   then 
"  Wealth  (Feoh)  stands  at  an  end ;  earls  e 
but  they  and  it  cannot   abide   together  in 
Joy   (Wyn)   shall  fall  awav:   our  ('TTr\  ^r,^ 
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the  Juliana.  He  asks  again  for  prayer ;  for  "  I  must,  hence- 
forth, alone,  search  out  my  long  home,  a  land  lying  where  I 
know  not.  Strange  dwellings  are  they,  that  land  and  that 
home ;  strange  to  me,  strange  to  all,  save  we  hold  fast  to  the 
Spirit  of  God.  All  the  more  zealously  let  U5  cry  unto  God, 
praying  for  a  home  in  the  height  where  the  King  of  Angels 
granteth  tlie  spotless  an  unending  meed.  Now  for  ever  His 
praise  be  great  and  His  might  abide  ever-youthful,  everlasting, 
over  all  the  universe."  Thus  the  strain  of  regret  for  the  fad- 
ing of  the  world  is  again  mingled  with  Cynewulf s  higher 
strain  of  faith. 

This  passage  leads  us  on  to  another  personal  passage  in  the 
EJene.  It  is  like  a  rough  sketch  of  the  completed  picture  in 
the  Elene;  just  as  the  use  of  the  heroic  manner  and  the  words 
of  Sagadom  in  the  introduction  and  body  of  the  Fa^es  of  the 
Apostles  are,  as  it  were,  a  trial  beforehand  of  the  new  heroic 
manner  and  verse  which  he  was  to  use  in  the  Elene.  Indeed, 
it  is  this  double  impression  of  a  "  study,"  as  it  were,  for  more 
finished  work  which  induces  me,  in  spite  of  its  weakness  and 
dulness,  to  place  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  here,  so  late  in  Cy  ne- 
wulf  s  life.  Otherwise  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  its  conven- 
tional verse  could  be  written  between  the  Olirist  and  the  Elene, 
when  Cynewulf  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  If  it  be  right 
to  place  it  here,  it  must  have  been  written  to  order,  and  at  a 
time  when  he  was  depressed  or  ill ;  and  such  strange  descents 
in  force  and  imagination  are  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
poets  —  men  who  are  an  uneasy  sea,  ebbing  and  flowing,  none 
knoweth  whv.  Fluctuation  is  everywhere  written  in  Cyne- 
wulf's  work.* 

But  when  we  get  to  the  Elene  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
poet  whose  last  known  work,  written,  as  he  tells  us,  when  he 
was  advanced  in  years,  was  done  with  his  full  power,  and  in  a 
new  fashion  of  thought  and  verse.  Yet  there  is  little  of  old 
age  in  it.  The  spirit  of  it  is  almost  as  young  as  that  of  the 
Riddles.  He  uses,  with  fuller  power  and  with  more  art  than 
he  has  before  done,  the  quick-hammering  strains  of  the  short 

^  I  leave  this  as  it  was  written,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  as  yet  agree 
with  Mr.  OroUancz  that  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  is  the  epilogue  to  the  Andreas^ 
aud  therefore  that  the  Andreas  was  written  by  Cynewulf.  I  wish  I  could  at 
once  confess  that  he  is  right,  for  then  the  difficulty  of  the  dulness  of  the  Fates 
at  this  time  of  Cynewulf 's  life,  wouM  no  longer  exist.  The  Fates  would  then 
appear  only  as  a  tag  to  a  brilliant  piece  of  work  like  the  Andreas  done  with 
Cynewulf 's  full  i)ower.  No  one  would  then  ask  that  the  epilogue  should  be  as 
go<Ml  as  the  poem  it  follows;  we  should  judge  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  from 
quite  a  different  standpoint. 


ueriiiiig  iL  wnicn,  II   It  oe  true,  illustrates 
his  soul.     As  long  as  he  was  troubled  in  mi 
lately  joined  to  the  band  of  converted  sii 
poetry  clear  of  all  the  heathen  phrases,  o 
heroic  poetry  ;  and  this  may  have  been  ui 
pious  who  dreaded  his  relapse.     But  when 
at  rest,  as  we  leave  it  in  the  Christy  his  orij 
resumed  its  sway.     Certain  now  of  God\s  lo 
redemption,  he  is  no  longer  afraid  to  use 
war  and  the  passion  of  war  which  his  fore 
no  longer  limits  his  inventiveness  to  sacrec 
to  let  his  imagination  play  at  ease.     The  h 
and  illustrations,  the  epic  manner  of  Beoimd 
in  to  enliven  Christian  stories.     It  is  as  if  1 
to  sniff  again  the  breath  of  pagan  war,  as 
of  the  stock  words  used  by  the  Scop  in  a  s- 
pleased  him  as  much  as  they  pleased  him  in 
is  a  wonderful  resurrection,  and  the  Elene 
air  of  its  morning.    This  theory  of  an  artisti 
wulf  s  life  is  made  moris  probable  if  we  allc 
him.     That  poem  is  even  bolder  than  the 
heroic  terms,  in  its  free  play  of  the  imagin 
ject  matter.     It  is  full  of  the  freshness  of  a 
unconventional  pleasure  in  a  new  artistic 
more   individual,  more   English,  more   fran 
Elene.     It  is,  if  it  be  Cynewulfs  work,  th< 
who  had  found  new  powers  in  himself,  and 
find  them,  and  to  use  them.     There  comes  a  i 
life  when  he  has  learnt  to  manage  his  too 
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It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  theory  that  the  personal 
epilogue  of  the  Eleiie  should  tell  us  how  he  came  to  write  the 
poem,  and  tliat  it  should  recapitulate  his  life,  first  in  simple 
verse,  and  then  in  a  riddling  representation  under  the  Runic 
letters  of  his  name. 

"  Thus  I,"  so  he  begins,  "  old  and  ready  for  death  in  this 
frail  tabernacle  "  — 

1237.  Craft  of  words  have  woven,        wondrously  have  culled  them  out 
Over  it,  and  o'er  it  thought,        anxiously  have  sifted, 
In  the  night,  my  thinking  I        Never  throughly  did  I  know 
Rightly  of  the  Rood  the  truth,        till  a  roomier  knowledge 
Wisdom  had  unveiled        to  tlie  inwit  of  my  soul, 
Through  a  might  majestic. 

Then  he  recalls  what  he  had  been,  how  light  came  to  him,  how 
the  power  of  song  returned ;  God  Himself  restored  it. 

1243.  I  was  stained  with  mi&^leeds. 

Snared  with  sins  was  I,        with  my  sorrows  tortured. 
Bound  with  bitter  thoughts,        burdened  sore  with  troubles. 
Ere  the    Lord   gave   lore   to  me        through  a  light-imparting 

Form;! 
For  my  solace,  now  I'm  old  !        'Tis  a  gift  unshameable 
Me  the  mighty  King  has  measured  ;        in  my  mind  outpoured  it ; 
Dazzling  has  unfolded  it,        day  by  day  for  it  made  room  I 
He  my  bone-coffer  unbound,        He  my  breast-locker  unwound. 
He  unlocked  the  singing  art,        that  I  used  with  all  my  heart, 
With  a  will,  the  world  within. 

Then  he  recurs  to  his  subject  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  "  the 
tree  of  glory,"  and  at  first  speaks  of  the  story  he  has  just  told, 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  and  of  his  meditation  of  it. 
"  Not  only  once,  but  often,  I  had  inward  thinking  of  the  tree 
of  glory,  before  I  unveiled  the  wonder  which  enwrapt  the 
bright  wood ;  as  in  books,  and  in  the  course  of  history,  and 
in  writings,  1  found  all  made  known  that  concerned  that  bea- 
con light  of  victory." 

But  now,  at  line  1257,  as  I  explain  the  passage,  he  turns  from 
the  story  of  Helena  to  speak  directly  of  the  story  of  his  own 
soul.  He  calls  to  remembrance  his  own  Finding  of  the  Cross  in 
his  life ;  it  is  of  the  hour  of  his  conversion  that  he  is  thinking 
wlien  he  says,  "Till  then  I  myself  was  crushed" — till  the 
hour  I  found  the  Rood  in  my  heart.     Here  is  the  passage,  and 

1 1  suggest  tlmt  this  may  mean  the  form,  the  vision  of  the  Cross  —  that  is,  if 
we  take  the  Dream  of  the  Rood  to  be  written  by  Cynewulf :  but  the  words 
might  be  translated,  "in  His  luminous  way,"  or  *'  through  light-bearing  oftice.*' 
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(  meaniugs  which  may  be 
}  signs  his  name,  the  general 
biuj,Taphical  direction  of  it  is  clear,  and  so  is  the  state  of  hia 

soul. 

1207.  Aye  till  then  was  ill-conteiit  I 

Hoatenbj  care-bUlowa,         C  began  U)  falE, 
Tlioii|i;li  he  iu  the  meaAl-hall        ti.H)k  of  luauj  treaauree, 
Itf  tlie  applwl  grild.         rwBfl  wailiiig  sorelj  1 
M  was  his  compiuiion  ;        harruwiug  was  Uie  grief  he  brought, 
"Vw.ui  a  Runu  that  cramped  hlni,'        when  before  him  S 
Pai'eil  almiK  the  mile-paths,         proudly  raced  along, 
Pmiikt  with  wovou  wires.  W  is  weakened  iiow ! 

After  years,  my  ^(Nuure        and  my  youth  arc  passed  away. 
Ami  my  ancient  pride  !         U  waa  in  the  time*  of  old 
OiiL'e  »  gleam  of  youlh.         Now  Ihe  gone-by  days 
Far  away  have  faded        whentlie  fat«d  hoar  came  — 
Vaniiihcd,  with  delight  of  living,        m  when  L  doth  fall  apart. 
Flood  that  follows  flood         F  for  every  «ral 
In  but  lent  below  the  lift,        and  the  land's  adornments 
Vanish  aO  the  welkbi  under,        to  the  wind  meet  like 
Whtii  in  sight  of  men.         marlni:.  it  np-strps  the  sliy, 
Hunts  the  Plmiibi  nloup,         luirrii's  r.tdn:;  •<n,^ 
And  all  snddt'iily  a^iiin         silt-nt  is  bt-cuiiie. 
In  its  claiiip6il  cliaiulx'rs         cl"»i-ly  prisoiied  now  ; 
Pinned  with  mighty  pressure  down.' 

"So  has  all  this  world  passed  away,"  and  so  is  Cynpwulfs 
melancholy  note  struck  again;  but  he  does  not  remain  in  it. 
He  passes  on  into  triumph,  and  the  Elejie  ends  with  a  pietnre  of 
the  righteows,  victorious  in  heaiity. 

With  the  Eleiie  the  poems  signed  by  Cyiiewulf  come  to  an 
end ;  but  tln're  is  yet  another  poem,  the  cttneluKion  at  least  of 
whieh  I  believe  to  be  written  by  him,  and  this  eonclusion  was, 
in  my  opinion,  the  lust  thing  he  ever  wrote.  Tliis  poem  is  the 
DrfiMii  of  the  R'li/d,  and  the  question.'*  reganling  its  authorship, 
and  tlie  ])0('ni  itself  will  be  hereafter  treateil.  At  present,  I 
assume  tliat  the  eonchision  is  Iiis,  and  it  closes  then  this  sketch 

'  Fii'/p  ridip.  "u  niivniw  nine."    A  seoret  grief  that  boiinri  bis  soul  in  a 

iin-  itself  may  be  allii.icl  to. 

iiucinatiim  of  the  Wilii-Himt  in  the  .^kv,  whirh  Orimm 
■  1|>  and  name  of  Wodeii.    But  I  tlUiik  it  is  older  tar 

"The  kfrn  warrinr  l*enn  to  fail." 
Y.  »tauil«  for  Yfpl.     "The  wi-r/rftcrfiw  was  wailiue." 
N.  staurlH  fnr  S'vl.    "  AVnl  was  his  pomiianiou." 
E.  staiLlH  for  Kii.    "  When  1*fore  hlni  the  f/..rw." 
W.  »l;m.ls  f..r  H'(/».    ■■  J-i,  is  w.^kcm-ii  non-." 
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of  bis  character.  Cynewulf,  looking  back  when  all  his  poems 
were  finished,  has  resolved  to  place  on  record  and  to  glorify  the 
Dream  and  the  happy  hour  he  had  when  first  he  knew  Christ; 
and  then,  saying  farewell  to  life,  to  express  his  joy  in  the 
heaven  whither  he  was  going.  "The  Rood  of  the  Lord  which 
I  erat  beheld  "  (aer  sceawode)  is  a  phrase  which  seems  to  say 
that  he  is  speaking  of  a  vision  seen  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Christian  life.  He  tells  that  vision  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
poem,  either  in  his  own  words,  or  in  editing  an  old  fragmentary 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  tells  it  always  in  the  past 
tense.  When  the  story  is  told  he  begins  at  line  122  his  per- 
sonal confession,  and  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Elene,  and  the  spirit  of  the  verse,  full  at  first  of  his 
pathetic  individuality,  and  then  marked  by  his  rushing  and 
exultant  manner  when  he  is  engaged  in  hope  or  pr^e,  are  so 
like  Cynewulf's  work,  and  so  unlike  the  work  of  any  other 
Anglo-Saxon  poet,  that  I  cannot  see  why  a  critic  should  go 
out  of  his  way  to  allot  the  poem,  or  at  least  this  conclusion  of 
it,  to  another  writer. 

The  first  lines  of  this  personal  confession  are  still  retrospec- 
tive. They  tell  bow  he  felt  immediately  after  the  Dream, 
which  I  place  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and  as  its  cause. 
He  felt  "blithe  of  mood,"  for  he  was  foi^ven;  "passionate 
in  prayer,  eager  for  death,"  —  common  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  men  in  the  first  hours  of  their  religious  enthusiasm. 

122.    Then  1  prayed  me  to  the  Tree,       pleaauit  of  m;  mood. 
With  a,  m\Sk\e  eagerness,         where  alono  I  was 
With  a  smallish  company ;        and  m;  spirit  was 
Paaaloned  for  departure. 

This  is  followed  —  so  I  read  the  pass^e  —  by  two  balf-linea 
which  tell  us  that  he  did  not  die,  as  he  then  desired,  but  was 
forced  to  live  on  through  many  days  of  sorrow  — 

Far  too  much  have  I  endured 
In  all  long-wearying  days. 

8o  far  the  verses  seem  retrospective.    Kow  he  turns  to  the 
present  and  describes  his  actual  state  of  soul  — 
126.  Now  the  hope  of  life  is  mine 

So  that  I  may  seek —       and  with  service  due, 
All  alone,  and  oFl«ner        than  alt  other  men. 
Honour  Victory's  Tree !       Will  I  have  to  that, 
Mickle  in  my  mind  t        I  have  made  my  refuge 
Ready  near  the  Rood.' 
1  "I  havt  direeUd  mg  dtfatca  to  lAe  Rood"  Is  literal,  bat  seems  without 
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Then  hi'  remembers  all  the  frieuds  who  have  gone  before  hinj, 
and  niiJjjs  his  death-song,  waiting  in  joyful  hope  to  meet  those 
he  loved  at  the  eveuiug-meal  iu  heaven.  "Few  axe  left  me 
now  of  the  men  in  power  I  knew  "  — 

131.  Few  of  frieDda  on  BMth  I        They  have  fared  from  hence, 

Far  away  frrtm  wortdly  joys,         wended  to  the  King  of  Glory: 

Now  ill  Heaven  thev  live,        near  to  their  High  FaUier, 

Wonning  In  Uieir  glory  I        And  1  wait  me  Lere, 

(Living)  day  by  day        till  my  Lord  His  Hood, 

WhiuU  I  looked  upon,         long  ago  on  earth, 

Friini  this  fleeting  life        fetch  my  soul  away  :  — 

A[id  ahall  bring  me  then        where  the  btlsB  is  mickle, 

llaiipiueBS  iu  Heaven  1        There  the  Hi^h  God's  folk 

To  Clie  Eventni;-meaJ  are  aet,         there  is  everlasting  joy  I 

Arid  He  there  shall  place  me       where  thcn(»furtb  I  may 

IHvi'll  izi  (winsome)  glory;        Weil  among  the  salute 

L]  ill  li^'ht  rejoice  I        May  the  Lord  befriend  me, 

Willi  u;>on  the  eart^        long  ago  has  suffered 

On  Hir  gallows-tree        for  tie  guilt  o(  men  I 

I'liiTi'  Ele  did  rcleMe  us,        there  our  life  He  gave  lu. 

And  the  heavenly  Home. 

At  last,  with  a  happy  reversion  to  the  earlier  theme  of 
which  he  was  so  fond  —  to  t!ie  deliverance  of  the  OKI  Testa- 
ment saints  from  Hades  —  he  turns  from  himself,  now  going 
home,  to  the  triumphant  honie-coming  of  Jeau8. 

148.  Hiipe  was  tiien  renewed, 

With  fresh  blossoming  and  bliea,       for  tlie  souls  who'd  home  the 

fire: 
Strong  the  Son  with  con(|uest  was,        on  that  (soaring)  path  ; 
Mighty  and  niajestical,'        wlieii  witli  mulliludes  He  uame, 
Willi  the  host  of  spirits,         to  the  home  of  God  :  — 
He  the  AIniifiility  King —        to  tlie  AngelK'  blins. 
And  to  all  the  Holy  Ones,        who  in  Heaven  long  before 
Had  abode  in  glory —        when  the  Omnipotent  came  home, 
Where  HiH  lawful  heirship  lay  —        God  the  Lord  of  all  [ 

This  is  the  elose  of  the  Dream  of  the  Rood.  It  is  the  close, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  work  and  life  of  Cynewulf.  If  it  be 
truly  his,  we  hid  him  farewell,  with  thoughts  satisfied  iu  quiet. 
His  regret  lias  mergetl  in  rajiture.  We  see  him  [lass  away 
"  as  sorrowful,  yet  alway  rejoicing,  as  having  nothing,  and  yet 
]iossessiug  all  things." 

'•■Mtijeslicul-'  is  succesf/ul,    aiid    "home"  in   lit  next  line  is  literally 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE   SIGNED    POEMS   OP   CTNEWULP 

The  Juliana  is  in  the  Exeter  Book.  In  placing  it  first 
among  the  poems  of  Cynewnlf,  after  the  earlier  Riddles,  I 
differ  from  the  greater  number  of  the  critics.  I  cannot  class 
it  after  the  Clirist,  for  the  Christ  is  written  with  all  the  poetic 
power  which  Cynewulf  possessed,  and  a  poet  in  his  i)ower 
does  not  fall  back  in  a  long  poem  into  conventional  work.  He 
may  do  a  short  poem  like  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  in  a  weary 
manner,  but  not  a  long  piece  like  the  Juliana,  1  must  then 
place  it  where  it  is. 

Its  sources  are  the  Acta  S,  Julianas,  virginis,  martyi'is, 
Cynewulf  has  taken  the  legend  and  worked  it  up  with  some 
care  for  unity  of  feeling  and  for  accumulating  development. 
Juliana  is  led  from  triumph  to  triumph,  till  she  receives  the 
crown  of  life  in  death.  One  episode  after  another  carries  on 
the  action,  and  these  episodes  are  couched  in  dialogue.  There 
is  a  leading  tliought,  a  special  aim,  and  these  are  conducted, 
through  such  play  and  clash  of  passion  as  Cynewulf  could 
conceive,  to  the  final  purification  of  the  heroine  whose  image 
at  last  is  left  alone  upon  our  minds.  There  is  then  a  certain 
art  in  the  poem.  But  the  art  is  not  good,  and  the  work  is 
poorly  done.  Abrupt  changes,  crude  dialogue,  wearisome 
repetition,  but  by  no  means  so  wearisome  as  we  meet  in  the 
first  part  of  GutJdac,  disfigure  Cynewulf  s  recast  of  the  legend. 
I  have  a  fancy  that  he  was  unconsciously  bored  by  the  whole 
matter,  that  Christian  legend  was  so  new  to  his  genius  that 
he  worked  it  mechanically.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain 
curious  and  clever  things  in  the  poem  which  I  select  in  the 
following  account  of  it. 

In  the  days  of  Maximian  there  was  a  prince  named  Heliseus, 
a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  whose  heart  began  to 
love  Juliana,  daughter  of  Africanus,  but  she  said  nay  to  him 
unless  he  would  become  a  Christian.     "No  torments,"  she 
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***£VA  uiicii  witii  wratn.  The  dialogue  which 
forcibly  before  us  Cynewulfs  conception  of  1 
heroine  of  the  Cross.  Yet  he  does  not  neglec 
this  the  charm  and  tenderness  of  her  womanl 
calls  her  his  "dearest  daughter,  sweetest  to 
his  only  one  on  earth,  the  light  of  his  ey 
wonder  at  her  beauty ;  Heliseus  himself,  wh 
before  him,  breaks  out,  "Thou  art  my  sv 
Juliana;  fulness  of  youth  thou  hast,  infinite  { 
bloom  of  loveliness." 

But  her  charm,  which  Cjmewulf  means  us 
for  he  brings  it  forth  again  at  the  close,  no 
background,  and  henceforth  he  paints  only  th 
faith.     Through  one  strife  after  another  she  pj 
as  rock,  always  triumphant,  but  fixed  as  fate, 
strength  of  the  soul  against  wealth  and  physi 
the  force  of  the  world  and  the  allurements  of 
devil  himself  (always  the  art-motive  of  mart} 
on  and  told  by  Cynewulf,  often  at  wearisome 
were  in  a  series  of  lays  which,  separately  recitt 
tic  hall,  must  have  been  effective.     She  is  tor 
day  and  is  victorious.    Then  she  is  thrown  in 
(]^uasi-epic  character  is  given  to  the  poem  I 
tion  of  the  supernatural.     As  she  sits  in  her 
"  eternal  guard  and  companion  is  the  Holy  Gh 
devils,  sent  by  the  chief  Fiend,  appears  to  hei 
and  bids  her  sacrifice  to  the  Gods.     "  Wh^nnA 
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follows  his  original  closely  enough,  but  a  certain  grim  humour 
steals  into  the  account  which  scoms  to  be  his  own.  When  the 
devil  has  told  many  of  the  wrongs  he  has  done  to  men,  Juliana 
is  not  content.  "  Say  on,"  she  says  with  endless  curiosity, 
"  thou  poor,  uncleanly  spirit ; "  and  the  fiend,  driven  to  distrac- 
tion, "  amazed  with  the  woman,"  becomes  impatient,  breaks 
out  into  complaint,  "  This  is  a  bitter  business,"  he  says,  "  an 
immeasurable  oppression.  I  must  tell  all  thou  askest.  Yet 
were  I  to  speak  ^1  a  summer-long  day,  I  could  never  tell  all 
my  wickedness."  Four  times  he  despairingly  tries  to  escape, 
four  times  she  forces  him  back  and  insists  on  his  telling  all 
his  crime.  He  tries  compliment  in  vain.  "  No  man  was  ever 
so  brave  as  thou,  O  holy  One,  to  lay  hands  on  me ;  not  one  on 
all  the  earth  was  ever  so  high-3pirited;  not  one  of  the  patri- 
archs, nor  yet  of  the  prophets,  could  crush  me  as  thou  hast 
done,  nor  bind  in  bonds  the  strength  my  father  gave  to  me, 
who  sent  me  from  the  dark  to  sweeten  sin  to  thee.  Misery 
has  come  of  that,  and  heavy  battle.  Never  shall  I  dare,  after 
this  bitter  punishment,  rejoice  amid  my  comrades  for  this  voy- 
age, when  I  shall  bring  back  my  wretched  failure  to  my  joyless 
dwelling." 

At  this  point,  for  now  it  is  day,  and  the  governor  summons 
Juliana,  the  devil,  bewailing  and  beseeching  Juliana  to  let  him 
go,  is  let  loose.  "  There  is  not  a  woman  in  the  world,"  he 
cries,  "of  greater  spirit,  nor  among  maids  one  mightier  in 
anger  than  thou  art."  The  episode  of  her  final  martyrdom  fol- 
lows. She  endures  all,  and  every  pain  enhances  her  beauty. 
At  last  Heliseus  bids  her  be  beheaded.  The  fiend  returns  at 
this  moment  and  sings  a  scornful  song.  Juliana  glances  at  him, 
and  he  takes  to  flight.  "  Woe  is  me,  accursed,"  he  cries,  "  a 
second  time  she  will  disgrace  me  as  before."  Freed  and  vic- 
torious she  makes  now  her  last  speech  to  the  people,  and  here 
her  softness  and  sweetness  return.  She  is  again  the  tender 
maiden,  the  loving  spirit.  "  Peace  be  with  you  and  true  love 
for  ever,"  she  says  and  dies.  Immediately  on  her  death  fol- 
lows the  death  of  Heliseus,  robbed  of  his  life  at  sea  among  the 
hungry  waves ;  and  in  the  den  profound  of  hell  none  of  his 
thegns  received  from  him  any  more,  on  the  benches  of  the 
beer-hall,  rings  or  appled  gold.  But  songs  of  praise  went  with 
the  maiden's  corse  to  the  grave ;  and  with  this  contrast  the 
poem  closes  and  is  followed  by  the  personal  epilogue  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken. 

The  Christ  is  a  poem  of  far  finer  quality.  It  is  formed  into 
a  whole.    It  is  not  a  translation  of  a  legend,  it  is  originaL    It 


^,wv.x.i  111  tiiau  Dook.     But  several  lea 

8a  leaf  the  poem  begins,  and  it  comes  t« 
32b.     We  owe  to  Dietrich  the  proof  that  j 
in  this  section,  which  before  liis  time  wen 
and  some  of   them  by  different  writers 
whole,  and  written  by  one  poet  whose  i 
cealed  in  runic  letters,  in  the  second  part, 
apparent  fragments  into  their  right  ordei 
one  poem,  and  Cynewulf  is  its  author." 
poem  were  guesses.     He   had  no  opporti 
manuscript.     It  has  now  been  divided  rigl 
in  accordance  with  indications  in  the  mai 
celebrates  the  Nativity;  part  second,  the  . 
third  part,  the  Day  of  Judgment.     The  fir 
the  second  at  line  g65.     As  to  its  sources,  t 
the  Grospel  of  St.  Matthew  for  the  story  ( 
The  second  makes  a  free  use  of  Gregor 
Ascension.     (Homil.  xxix.)     The   third  re 
Cook  has  shown,  on  the  Latin  Hymn  —  De  ( 
Baeda  refers  in  his  treatise,  De  Meiris.     I 
Gregory  is  also  used  in  the  second  and  thi 
can  scarcely  say  that  these  were  sources ;  tl 
whole  passages  are  followed,  rather  assistai 
truly  original,  and   originally  conceived. 
I  might  say  the  epic,  of  salvation. 

Though  I  have  used  the  word  epic  in  regi 
is  not  an  epic  in  any  true  sense  of  the  w 
series  of  hymns,  at  least  at  the  beginning 
outbursts  of  praise.  I  fancy,  however  —  fc 
much  more  continnoiioi.^  .- 
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ferent  pieces  remain  separate  lays.  In  the  second  part  the 
two  subjects  —  the  Ascension  itself,  and  the  ascension  with 
Christ  of  the  souls  delivered  from  Hades  into  Heaven  —  might 
easily  have  been  made  into  a  continuous  narrative  if  Cynewulf 
had  thought  of  weaving  them  into  one  piece  when  he  began. 
As  it  is,  they  remain  distinct,  loosely  and  awkwardly  bound 
together.  The  third  part  shows,  I  think,  that  he  conceived 
the  Last  Judgment  as  a  whole  before  he  began  to  write  it ;  and 
it  is  then,  when  this  was  finished,  that  I  suggest  he  went  back 
and  did  his  best  to  weld  all  the  parts  together,  but  without 
a  complete  success.  Nevertheless,  of  all  Cynewulf s  poems 
the  Christ  is  the  weightiest,  because  in  it  he  has  made  his 
greatest  struggle  towards  an  artistic  unity,  and  has  best  shown 
in  a  sustained  effort  his  constructive  power.  It  is,  moreover, 
essentially  the  work  of  a  poet,  though  of  a  poet  untrained  in 
composition.  The  rushing  outbursts  of  praise  —  the  lyrics  of 
the  work  —  are  poetry  of  a  higher  fervour  than  anything  in 
the  Caedmonic  verse.  In  these  he  reaches  his  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  fine  style ;  and,  as  always  with  a  poet,  his  style  is 
a  revelation  of  his  character.  We  seem  to  feel  the  man  him- 
self when,  in  the  contrast  so  natural  to  an  artist,  this  trumpet- 
tongued  piety  and  joy  is  succeeded  by  personal  passages  full 
of  pathetic  regret,  repentance,  and  humility.  In  praise  and 
prayer,  in  mournfulness  and  exultation,  he  was  equally  pas- 
sionate. 

The  dramatic  pieces  are  vividly  represented,  and  the  pic- 
torial parts  —  the  pictures  of  the  ascent  from  Hades,  of  the 
opening  of  the  Last  Judgment,  of  the  deluge  of  flame,  of  the 
blazing  rood  streaming  with  blood  and  set  up  from  earth  to 
heaven,  of  Christ  pointing  to  it  while  he  speaks,  of  the  final 
ascension  of  the  good  —  are  done  with  all  the  poetic  force  of 
the  writer  of  the  riddle  of  the  hurricane.  I  need  scarcely  draw 
any  further  attention  to  the  personal  epilogue  except  to  say 
that  no  one  who  was  not  a  true  poet  could  have  done  it  so 
well.  There  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  poetry  than  to  reach 
charm  in  a  personal  passage,  and  especially  when  it  is  set  for- 
ward, as  it  is  here,  in  a  form  which  is  half  a  riddle. 

The  mutilated  manuscript  of  the  Christ  opens  happily 
enough,  by  almost  a  fortunate  chance.  The  broken  first  line 
has  only  one  word  "  cyninge " ;  to  the  King.  It  is  not  of 
course  the  title  of  the  poem,  but  it  would  serve  that  purpose. 
An  invocation  to  Christ  to  comfort,  preserve,  and  glorify  His 
own  work,  the  Church,  is  preceded  by  an  address  to  Him  as  the 
Wall-stone — that  is,  the  Corner-stone  — 
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•i.   hii  1  Thuii  art  the  Wnll-stnne       wUicli  the  workmtm  once 
Friiiii  the  work  rejecled  I         Well  il  Thee  becomelli 
Tliiti  'rboa  hold  the  beacUhip        o(  thin  boll  of  glory ; 
Anil  the  broad-apaced  nails        of  the  flint  unbreakuble, 
Willi  a  (astouing  firm,        tttly  knit  together ; 
'Thai  among  the  Eartb-buigB        all  nith  sigbt  of  eyeti 
May  for  over  marvel  1 

Master  of  Magnificenco  1 
Now  through  mighty  wisdom        luauitiJBt  Thy  proper  work, 
TnxL--fu8t  and  triumphant-clear  I 

So  the  poem  begins.     A  prayer  follows  that  the  Ruler  who 
holds  the  locks,  who  opens  life,  will  pity  His  people  and  make  1 
theiu  worthy.     We  apeak  thus  in  our   need,  cries  Cynewul^   I 
becoming  personal ;  "  we  who  in  prison  yeam  for  the  sunlight,  . 
who  must  turn  us  to  the  narrow  shore,  cut  off  from  our  Father-  t 
land."     Then   the  Virgin  and  her   miraculous   conception 
Christ  enter  the  poem,  and  immediately,  in  one  of  those  lyrio 
otttbursts  for  which  the  Christ  is  remarkable,  Jerusalem  the 
holy  city  is  addressed  — 

60.    See  1  O  sight  of  Peace,         sacretl  Hieruaalem  t 

Thou,  of  kingly  thrones  the  choicest.        Citadel  of  Christ, 

Native  neat  of  angels,         of  the  soothfast  souls 

That  for  ever  sit,        they  alone,  at  rcKt  in  thee, 

In  tlieir  apk-ndours,  singing  joy.        Never  sign  of  stain 

In  that  Kettleil  <lwelling-stead        shall  be  Been  at  all ; 

But  afar  shall  flee  away        every  fault  from  tboe, 

All  the  curse        and  all  the  conflict. 

As  in  the  epic  of  Dante,  Jerusalem  is  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
"The  wide  creation  and  the  roof  of  heaven  look  on  it  from 
every  side,  and  now  the  King  of  Heaven  draws  near  to  dwell 
in  it.  Bliss  He  hriiigs  thee,  loosens  thy  bomlsj  He  knows  men's 
straitened  need ! " 

At  this  point  the  dramatic  dialogue  begins,  which  may  be 
of  some  literary  importance.  It  seems  to  be  the  first  dawning 
in  our  literature  of  the  Mystery  I'lay.  I  cnnnot  but  think 
that  this  part  of  the  poem  was  written  to  be  recited  in  the 
church,  or  in  t)ie  marki^t-place  on  a  stage,  and  that  tlie  charac- 
ters were  taken  by  different  persons.  If  so,  we  ought  to  look 
on  the  next  few  lines  with  the  interest  which  should  gather 
round  the  beginning  of  the  English  drama.  The  dialogue 
passages  in  the  Oaedmonie  poems  arc  such  as  we  arc  aecus- 
tomed  to  in  epical  verse.  Here  it  is  different.  The  characters 
are  dramatically  disposed;  a  certain  scenic  effect  is  made  for 
tltcir  entrance,  a  choir  seems  to  await  them,  as  in  the  first  lines 
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I  translate,  where  Mary,  coming  into  view,  is  hailed  by  the 
dwellers  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  call  to  her  to  tell  her  tale  ^  — 

71.  In  the  glorious  glory,  hail !        Gladness  thou  of  women, 
Loveliest  of  maids        in  the  lap  of  every  land, 
That  the  ocean-rovers        ever  listened  speech  of. 
Make  us  know  the  mystery       that  hath  moved  to  thee  from  Heaven. 

"Mary,  ever  full  of  triumph,"  answers' — 

80.   What  is  now  this  wonder       at  the  which  ye  stare. 
Making  here  your  moan,        mournfully  a- wailing  — 
Son  of  Solima ;        daughter  thou  of  Solima  ? 

"  Ask  no  more ;  the  mystery  is  not  known  to  men ;  but  the 
guilt  of  Eve  is  closed,  the  curse  is  overcome,  the  poorer  sex  is 
glorified.  Hope  is  won  that  men  may  dwell  with  the  Father 
of  truth  for  ever." 

A  chorus  to  Christ  follows  this  dialogue.  "Hail,  Earendel!* 
sooth-fast,  sun-bright ;  Sunbeam  that  enlightenest  all  the  tides 
of  time,  come  thyself,  illumine  those  long  since  wrapt  in  dark- 
ness. Thanks  to  the  Lord  triumphant  that  he  willed  to  send 
us  himself."  Then,  turning  to  a  favourite  subject,  the  chorus 
speaks  of  the  souls  that  long  waited  for  Jesus,  bound  in  the 
aoyss,  "weary,  tormented  thralls,  worn  with  burning  bitter 
tears."  And  the  poet,  in  his  swift  impassioned  changes,  im- 
personates the  souls  in  prison.  They  become  the  chorus. 
"  Gome  to  us  here,"  they  cry,  "  sad  captives  in  spirit,  kingly 
show  forth  thy  mercy,  O  Christ  the  Saviour  I  Leave  not  so 
great  a  throng  behind  thy  going  hence."  Then  the  dialogue 
begins  again.  Joseph  arrives  sad  and  troubled,  on  the  scene, 
and  Mary  turns  to  him  — 

164.  Mary.  Ea,  la,  Joseph  mine,        child  of  Jacob  (old)  1 

Kinsman  thou  of  David,        king  of  a  great  fame, 
Must  thou  give  up  now       grace  so  deeply  set — 
Let  my  love  be  lost  ? 
Joseph.  Lo,  this  instant  I 

Deeply  am  distressed,        all  undone  of  honour. 

1  Since  I  first  wrote  this  passage  I  have  seen  Wiilker's  note  in  his  Orundriss 
on  the  "  Dramatische  Bestrebungon  "  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  and  though  I 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  give  up  the  idea  that  these  hymns  were  sung  in  parts  in 
the  church  —  which  he  nimself  conceives  possible,  —  I  think  that  all  notion  of 
their  being  represented  on  a  stage,  or  aramatised  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
terra,  muAt  be  given  up. 

3  Many  previous  lines  concerning  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation  weaken  here 
the  dialogue. 

*  Earendel.  This  means  some  brilliant  star.  Grimm  suggests  a  connection 
with  OrvandelS'td.  Orwendel's  toe  which,  frozen  as  Thor  carried  OrwcnHel 
through  the  sky,  broke  off.    Thor  threw  it  at  the  sky  and  it  became  a  star. 
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*'  Sore  gpt^eclies  have  I  heard,  insult  to  thee,  mocidiig  scorn  of 
me.     Tears  1  must  shed,  yet  God  may  cure  " 

1T4.            f^aeily  the  uigimh  deep        thai  is  in  mj  beut,  ■ 

And  couaole  mo Bmll         Sorrow!  sorrow!  young ^1 1  J 

Maid  Maria  I  I 

Munj.                                      Why  betnoanest  tbou,  H 

Criest  now  care-wearied  ?        Ne^er  crime  in  Ihee  I 
Have  1  ever  found ;         yel  thon  utteresl  worda  — 
Ag  if  ihou  thyself       wert  all  througed  with  fiiii  1 

Joseph  —  somewhat  indignant  with  this  feminine  turning  of 
the  tables  on  hiiuself  (if  thia  be  the  right  allocation  of  the 
dialogiii;)  —  answers,  with  a  oertaiu  sharpness  but  with  dig- 
nity, that  he  has  had  already  too  much  of  bale  from  this  child- 
hearing,  but  that  silenee  or  sjfeaking  is  equally  ill  to  him.  if 
he  Giieak.  the  daughter  of  David  must  die ;  if  he  be  silent,  he 
will  have  to  live  false-sworu,  ill-famed,  among  the  folk-men, 
Mary  replies  to  this  appeal  iu  a  sjieech  of  seventeen  lines,  with 
wliich  the  dialogue  closes ;  nor  is  it  in  this  form  a^in  re- 
newed. It  is  as  if  Cynewulf  wished  to  show  his  hand  in  thia 
kind  of  art,  and  then  laid  it  by.  What  docs  follow  is  another 
choi'ic  invocation  which  celebrates  tht'  begetting  of  Christ;  and 
using  the  story  of  the  creation  of  light  as  an  allegory  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  cries,  "Come,  Lord  of  triumph,  graciously 
visit  us  ;  mercifully  bless  tlie  earth  "  — 

261.   And  the  golden  pates,         thai  in  gono-by  days, 
All  too  loiip  of  yore,         lockwi  t')Bet]ier  sloiid  — - 
Order  n"w  to  open,        O  exalted  Lord  of  Heaven  ! 
And  then  seek  uk  out,        through  Thy  very  self  a-coming 
Meek  to  middle-earth  !        Of  thy  nien:ies  we  have  need ; 
For  the  wolf  arcucmil,        beast  that  works  in  darkness, 
I^rd,  thy  slieep  hath  now        acatier6d  jisundcr, 
Driven  thcni  devious,  far. 

"  Save  us  then  from  the  Baleful  One,  from  the  Slayer  of  the 
mind.  Helm  of  all  created  things,  free  us  from  the  Scather 
of  men ! " 

The  next  canto  celebrates  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  takes,  in 
order  jierhaps  to  bind  it  up  with  the  preceding,  tlie  motive  of 
the  golden  door,  which  here  is  made  to  mean  Mary  herself 
through  whom  Christ  entered  luimanity.  "  O  thou  glorious 
liuly  of  tliis  middle  earth,"  so  it  begins.     She  is  the   riug- 

The  word  in  Ansln-i^axnn  clo^aries  is  tran»i1»tpd  inbir.  Cynewulf  uned  it  to 
RiUiiify  Christ.  an<<  ax  he  is  here  K|>citkliie  "F  .Ir'viiH  ax  •Ii^i'eii<k-<1  rroui  David,  I 
have  noiloiibt  he  wnji  lliinliiiii.'  of  llie  text  in  Rev.  ixli..  wIhtu  Jesus  rnvs"! 
am  the  root  and  the  utIiipriDg  ut  David,  and  the  bright  and  inurliUie  star/'' 
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adorned  bride  of  heaven's  Lord.  The  thegns  of  Christ,  high- 
est in  heaven,  name  her  Lady  of  the  angel-hosts,  and  of  the 
tribes  of  men,  and  of  those  who  abide  in  hell ;  because  she 
brought  her  sinless  maidenhood  to  God.  Isaiah  [Ezekiel] 
spake  of  old  concerning  her.  O'er  all  the  land  he  looked  and 
saw  where  stablished  stood 

308.  Glorious  an  Ingang  1        Gate  immeasurable  I 
All  embossed  it  was        with  unpricM  gems, 
Wound  with  wondrous  bands.^ 

Only  God  shall  make  these  gates  resplendent,  and  Christ  close 
them  after  Him  for  ever  as  with  a  key.  We  gaze  on  the  Child 
on  thy  bosom,  O  plead  for  ns  with  Him  " ;  and  this  hymn,  as  I 
may  call  it,  to  the  Virgin  closes  with  another  choric  prayer  to 
Christ. 

The  fifth  canto  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the  Trinity ; 
and  there  is  a  fine  passage  concerning  the  singing  and  the 
flight  around  the  throne  of  the  praising  Seraphim  — 

393.   Ever  and  for  ever        all  adorned  with  the  sky, 

Far  and  wide  they  worship        God  the  wiclder  of  the  world. 
And  with  wingfed  plumes        watch  around  the  Presence 
Of  the  liOrd  Almighty,        of  the  Lord  Eternal ! 
All  around  the  throne  of  God,        thronging  they  are  eager, 
Which  of  them  the  closest        may  to  Christ  the  Saviour 
Flashing  play  in  flight,        in  the  garths  of  peacefulness ! 

And  thus  they  sing  — 

403.    Holy  art  Thou,  holy,        high  Prince  of  archangels. 

Thou  true  Lord  of  triumph,        Thou  art  holy  evermore  I 
King  of  kings  art  Thou,        ever  dwelleth  Thy  dominion 
Over  men  on  earth  ;        and  to  all  eternity 
Worshipped  wide  and  far.        Lord  of  warrior  hosts  ! 
For  Thou  hast  full-filled        all  the  field  of  earth  and  heaven 
With  Thy  splendour,        shield  of  fighters  I 
Helm  of  all  things  1        in  the  highest,  be  to  Thee 
Everlasting  welfare,        laud  upon  the  earth, 
Shining  midst  of  men. 

And  now  this  first  part  of  the  poem  is  closed  by  a  prayer 
that,  with  some  feeling  for  art,  refers  back  to  the  wonder  of 
the  Incarnation  with  which  it  began,  but  which  itself  is  noth- 
ing but  the  same  pious  thoughts  we  have  so  often  had  before. 
This  repetition  is  so  frequent  in  the  Christ  that  I  am  more  and 

1  A  noble  doorway,  ae\>elic  ingong.  I  have  put  this  into  the  text  because  I 
think  that  the  writer  had  in  his  eye  the  cover  of  a  great  missal,  as  well  as  such 
a  church  door  as  we  see  in  Norway. 
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more  inclined  to  thiuk  that  these  tails  at  the  end  of  the  narra- 
tive or  dialogue  paasages  were  sung  by  full  choirs  in  church, 
by  the  listeners  in  the  monastery  halls,  or  |)er)iaps  by  the 
whole  l)and  of  some  mission  expedition  in  town  or  village, 
when  the  chief  singers  had  first  sung  the  narrative  and  dia- 
logue. 

The  >!eoond  portion  of  the  poem  is  taken  np  with  the  Ascen- 
sion and  that  which  followed  and  preceded  it.  The  beginning 
linka  back  to  the  Nativity,  and  then  asks,  with  Gregorj-'a 
homily  — "  Let  a  wise  man  seek  out  how  it  happened  that 
though  there  were  angels  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  yet  they  were 
not  arrayed  in  white  garments."  Now  when  the  "great 
leader  gathered  his  thegns  together  at  Bethany  "  before  his 
Ascension,  they  did  appear  in  white  robes.  After  this  fan- 
tastic (.[uestion  another  half-dramatic  dialogue  begins.  Christ 
speaks,  and  the  verses  embody  the  words  of  farewell  in  the 
Bible,  with  an  addition  such  as  would  be  made  by  a  poet  whose 
people  had  lately  been  idolatrous,  and  who  were  even  while 
lie  wrote  living  m  warfare.  "Break  the  idols,"  Christ  says, 
"  overthrow  them,  abhor  them  ;  quench  strife  and  hatred,  sow 
peace  among  men."  Then  the  Angels  come,  the  King  departs. 
Light  glitters  around  his  head,  and  the  angels  speak  the  first 
words  of  a  new  dialogue. 

"  Why  do  ye  stay,  why  stand  ye  here,  ye  men  of  Galilee  ? 
,  .  .  The  Lord  has  mounted  upward  to  his  native  home,  to  hia 
Fatherland."     The  Apostles  answer  — 

517.   O  how  tain  would  we        in  tliia  fashion,  with  this  band. 

With  this  cheerful  company,        o'er  llio  cover  of  the  Heaven, 
To  the  briglitfiiiing  Burg,         briug  the  Lord  along. 

The  reception  into  heaven  naturally  follows  the  Ascension, 
and  is  slightly  touched.  The  angels  come  to  meet  Christ; 
immeasurable  joy  fills  the  Glory,  and  Jesus  takes  his  high 
seat,  ruling  in  8])lendour  mid-earth  and  the  majestic  host.  So 
ends  line  557.  The  order  of  the  poem  now  becomes  confused. 
An  episode  is  introduced  which  concerns  the  Harrowing  of 
Hell,  an  event  which  the  legend  always  places  after  the  Res- 
urrection, and  not  after  the  Ascension.  I  conjecture  that 
Cynewulf  had  these  lines  by  him  (11.  558-5S5),  and  that  they 
belonged  to  another  poem,  of  which  the  Descent  into  Hell,  in 
the  Exeter  Book,  may  be  a  fragment.  When  he  was  refitting 
the  Christ  into  a  whole,  he  inserted  these  lines  which  are  full 
of  imagination,  and  took  no  particular  pains  to  fit  them  prop- 
erly into  their  place ;  or  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  they  might 
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represent  a  hymn  sung  in  heaven  after  the  Ascension.  The 
hymn  would  then  describe  the  event,  also  an  ascension,  which 
had  taken  place  forty  days  before  when  Christ  brought  up  to 
Paradise  the  souls  from  Hades.  Even  if  that  be  the  case,  the 
passage  is  most  unhappily  built  together. 

The  episode  (11.  558^-585)  is  really  a  choric  hymn  supposed 
to  be  sung  by  the  host  of  angels  who  come  forth  from  the 
gates  of  heaven  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  Old  Testament  saints  as,  rising  from  Hades,  they 
mount  the  sky  with  Christ.  The  scene  is  laid  in  mid-space. 
The  angels  from  heaven  have  met  the  ascending  bands,  and 
when  Cynewulf  sees  this  mighty  meeting  in  his  vision,  the 
warrior  wakens  in  him,  and  the  speech  the  angelic  leader  makes 
to  his  followers  is  such  as  a  heathen  chief  might  have  made 
to  his  Lord  returning  from  war  with  the  spoils  of  victory. 
"Lo,"  the  Angel  cries,  pointing  to  the  approaching  host  of 
Christ  and  the  delivered  souls  — 

658.   See,  the  holy  Hero       Hell  hath  now  bereaved 
Of  the  tribute  all        that  in  times  of  old, 
In  that  (lawless)  war,        so  unlawfully  it  gorged  1 
Overthrown  are  now,        and  in  torment  quick, 
Hafted  down  and  humbled        in  the  Hell's  abyss. 
All  the  champions  of  the  Fiend,        cut  off  from  their  prowess ; 
Those  who  strove  with  Him       might  not  speed  in  battle 
With  their  weapon-whirlings        when  the  warrior  king  of  glory, 
He  the  Helm  of  Heaven's  realm,        had  arrayed  the  war 
Right  against  his  ancient  foes,        with  his  only  might. 
Then  he  drew  from  durance,        from  the  devilish  burg, 
This  the  dearest  of  all  spoils,        this  unnumbered  folk. 
Lo !  the  host  itseU       here  you  gaze  upon  1 
Now  the  Saviour  of  all  souls       wills  to  seek  the  throne 
Where  is  given  grace  to  spirits,^  —        He  of  Qod  the  proper  bairn. 
After  his  war-playing. 

The  speaker  now  turns  from  his  own  following  to  speak  to 
the  souls  who  have  come  from  Hades,  and  to  welcome  them ; 
and  then  turns  back  again  to  look  towards  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
and  bids  them  unclose.     It  is  well  imagined — 

676.  Forward  now  to  friends,        frankly  march  along, 
With  a  gladdened  heart  1 

O,  ye  gates  unclose, 
He  will  unto  you,        He  of  all  the  Wielder  I 
He  the  King  into  his  city,        He,  Creation's  Lord, 
With  no  little  army,        now  will  lead  his  folk 
To  the  joy  of  joys. 


I  "  Wills  to  seek  the  gift-stool  of  spirits. 


i» 
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Anil  the  speecU  ends  with  a  pronlamation  of  peace  and  of  the 
covoii.int  of  God  with  men.  It  is  followed  at  line  586  by  a 
ri.vnni  of  the  whole  matter  tif  the  poem  up  to  the  present 
]>oiut.  .-lad  this,  I  think,  came  originally  after  the  551  line 
before  the  insertion  of  the  hymii.  There  is  a  passage  In  it 
which  needs  to  be  noted,  because,  while  the  alliterative  stress 
is  earefully  observed,  each  limb  of  the  verse  is  set  in  rhyme. 
"  Every  one,"  it  says,  "may  now  choose" — 
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5CI .  A.I  nf  Bell  the  acomtul  atory,  so  of  Heaven  the  noble  glin7i 
As  the  lighlHome  IJ^it,  so  the  loallily  night ; 
(JUiry's  rush  of  glaauess,  or  of  gloi>my  bouIb  the  Badneaa , 
As  with  devila  lUI  diBcord,  so  delib'hi  with  God  tlie  Irt>r(l ; 
Ti)nnent  giievon«  with  the  grim,  glory  witli  the  aer^hiin, 
Eitlier  lite  or  deatli  1 

Thfrpfore  it  is  fitting  to  thank  the  Lord.  "He  gives  us  food 
aiul  the  fulness  of  goods ; " 

G05,    Wclfara  o'er  the  widc'land        And  a  weather  gientle, 

'Ni^athUiesheUaotUieakyl       Sun  and  moon  alllu,  ^^ 

Kiu^Ilpet  of  the  conatellBtlons,       candloa  of  the  Heaven, 

Nliijic  on  every  man        that  on  t-artii  ikbicU'tti ; 

Dew  aud  rain  descend,         and  tliey  draw  abundance  forth  I 

Rut  chiefly  thaubs  aro  due  to  hiiu  of  whom  Job  spoke,  as  of  a 
bird,  and  wdl:  for  ho  wiiij;i'd  his  way  to  the  angds'  home; 
and  th.-iice  agiiin,  at  one  with  the  SpiVit,  flew  down  at  Pente- 
cost aucl  gavi^  gifts  to  miui.  And  hero  intervenes  a  jiassagt'  of 
ivhicli  there  is  a  jiarallel  in  tlie  Gifix  of  Men  —  a  common 
motive  for  poetiy,  wliii-h,  treated  by  Cynewnlf,  may  boast  itself 
of  a  finer  poetic  ([uality  than  is  elsewhere  shown,' 

GC4.  Sap"  llic  way  of  sppccli       Uiat  Ho  sendeth  Hnt<i  one 

To  the  meiLiitry  of  liis  mind        t]iruu<'h  tlie  spirit  of  his  month  — 

Niihle  nwHtery  of  tlinujiht.       Many,  nmny  things 

He  can  Mini;  and  Hay ;        in  his  Biiid  1h  fiistened 

Wf iglity  wisdom's  power !         Wt^U  another  can 

With  his  hand  tlio  liarp  awaken         'fore  llie  heroes  loudly, 

>  The  oricin 
heen  refcrntil  1 
IhnHoniityof         .... 

tlip  lliuiiirlitH  (il  iiitn.  llumnr  himKi'lf  hns  SflzMl  it.  "Hpctor"  (»ayB  Poly- 
■lanias,  Ilitiil.  xiil.),  "  thou  art  hani  In  he  iiemiiadcil  by  tlieni  that  would  coud- 
xel  tlipc;  for  tlmt  Gutl  has  Kivvnthttc  uxcelh-iu^L'  in  the  workit  nf  war.  therefore 
In  miinnil  also  art  thim  fain  lo  putI  other  mi'n  In  knowledfre.  But  fi>  no  wise 
wilt  thuii  bo  ahlK  to  take  cver>-t1iiiiu  «n  tlivself.  For  t^<  inie  man  Gnl  has  givtn 
for  Ills  iHirtion  thn  works  of  war.  In  nnnthpr  the  dnnrc.  In  :inni.ii<>r  the  liiti!  »nd 
wini;,  hilt  ill  tho  lieart  of  yet  another  liath  fat-sceiug  Zeus  i>laued  ou  excellent 
miiJurstanding."  —  Leaf's  Translation. 
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mc'eniinK  llie  Kifls  ..(  (he  Spirit,  to 

itrsory,  ami  othe: 

I'liire  vras  also,  1  think,  an  inde- 
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Greet  the  glee-beam  then.        One  the  godlike  law 
May  aright  reveal.        One  the  roaming  of  the  stars 
Tells  ■—  that  wide  creation.        One  the  word  men  speak 
Wisefully  can  write.        War-luck  on  another 
In  the  battle  He  bestoweth,        when  the  band  of  shootera 
Send  the  storm  of  darts       o'er  the  shield's  defence, 
Winging- work  of  arrows.        Boldly  will  another 
Urge  the  ocean- wood        o'er  the  salt  sea-stream, 
Stir  the  surging  deep.        One  the  soaring  tree 
Can,  though  steep,  ascend.        One  can  smithy  well 
Steeled  sword  and  spear.        One  the  spacious  ways 
Knows  and  all  the  plains'  outgoing.        So  to  us  the  Lord, 
Bairn  of  Ood,  His  gifts        on  the  grounds  of  earth  divides. 

The  next  two  portions  which  finish  the  "Ascension"  are 
both  of  curious  interest:  the  first  for  its  allegorical  exposi- 
tion,* in  the  mediaeval  manner,  of  the  text  in  Canticles ;  the 
second  for  its  autobiographical  detail,  and  for  the  sketch,  the 
little  "  study,"  as  it  were,  of  the  final  subject  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. Of  the  allegorical  six  leaps  of  Christ  I  have  already 
spoken  in  chapter  xi.  "So  must  we  men,"  it  ends,  "leap 
from  virtue  to  virtue  to  the  highest  height.  Great  is  our  need 
of  salvation,  for  the  Accuser "  —  and  the  reference  is  to  the 
deadly  arrow-flights  of  Northern  war  — 

764.  Midst  the  folk  of  God        forth  is  sending  now 
From  his  bended  bow        the  embittered  shaft 
So  that  sudden  shot        let  us  stand  on  guard  against, 
Lest  the  point  of  poison,        bitter-piercing  dart, 
Stormer  of  the  shield,        sudden-coming  craft  of  foes, 
Break  in  under  the  bone-locker.        Baneful  gash  that  is, 
Lividest  of  wounds  I 

And  now  begins  the  last  portion  of  the  "Ascension."  It 
falls  into  three  divisions.  The  first,  while  it  says  that  no  one 
need  fear  the  shafts  of  the  Fiend  if  God  shall  shield  him,  sud- 
denly breaks  into  that  remarkable  personal  passage  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken.    The  "Day  of  Doom"  is  near,  he 

1  There  is,  beginning  at  line  692,  an  allegorical  simile  more  fully  develo 
than  is  usual  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.    I  translate  it:  ''God  honooreth 
work,  even  as  the  Prophet  said  **  (P«.  cxxxvi.  7-9.) 

692.  That  the  holy  gems       were  upheaved  (then) 
Stars  serene  of  Heaven,        high  imspeakably. 
Moon  and  sun !        O  what  may  these  be, 
Gems  so  glittering  bright.       if  not  God  Himself  ? 
He  is  the  soothfast       shining  of  the  sun. 
For  the  angels,  for  earth  dwellers,        ever  noble  splendour! 
Glimmers  (mild )  the  moon        o'er  the  middle  e^rth, 
Spiritual  is  that  star  I        So  the  Church  of  God, 
Through  the  con^^^e^tions       of  the  True  and  Just, 
Beameth  brightly  now. 
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cries,  "mid  I  —  I  fear  a  sterner  doom."  This  pemonal  pas- 
su}^ is  the  first  biDt  of  tlte  suliject  of  the  third  book  ;  and  the 
shrirt  sketch,  the  "study."  a^  I  said,  for  the  finished  picture  of 
the  third  part,  follows  iu  this  fashion  — 

807.  Then  shall  all  earth-glortea 

Hum  within  the  tt&le-fire.         Brigbt  and  swifl, 
K.iHi'S  on  the  ruddy  flame,        wrathftilly  it  airides 
I  )'i'r  the  oulHprBad  euth ;        sunken  are  Ihe  plains ; 
Burst  asunder  the  bnrg-steads  I        Sc« !  the  Bumiog  on  its  m;, 
(ireidiest  of  gueetA,        gorgte  pitilessly  now, 
All  the  aucieut  treasuTfs        that  of  old  the  heroeo  lield. 
While  that  oa  Che  eartli        pride  abode  with  them  i 

Wlion  Cynewulf  has  finished  his  sketch  he  becomes  personal 
again.  "O  our  need  is  great,  before  that  grim  terror  to  be- 
think lis  of  God's  grace; "  and  he  passes  into  that  lovely  sea- 
siiggt^sted  passage  which  I  have  already  translated,  and  in 
which  his  soul  stands  clear  before  us.  Ju  I  have  put  it  into 
a  trotting  rhythm  before,  so  now  I  put  it  into  blank  verse, 
nor  is  that  metre  apart  from  its  elegiac  strain  — 

848.  O  sreat  our  need 

That  we  bethinlc  us  in  this  fniitles.'i  time. 
Ere  tliat  grim  fear,  upon  our  spirits'  grace. 
For  now  is  it  most  like  as  if  on  ships 
O'er  water  cold,  on  ocean's  flood,  we  sail, 
Driving  the  sea-wood  through  the  far-spread  deep. 
On  our  sea-steeds.     A  dan}Krrous  stream  is  this. 
Of  endless  waves,  oceans  wind-tosseii,  where  we 
About  this  8woonin)(  world  swing  to  and  fro 
Upon  the  uiifathomed  mad.     Hard  was  our  state. 
Ere  we  had  sailed  across  the  storm-ridged  deep 
Bafely  to  land ;  but  then  our  help  arrived. 
That  led  us  to  the  hitlic  where  Healing  is— 
God's  Spirit^on,  who  (cave  us  grace  to  know  — 
Outlookiiig  o'er  the  bulwarks  of  our  keel  — 
Where  we  should  bind  with  anchors  deeply  set. 
Our  old  wave-horses,  stallions  of  the  nea  I 
There  in  tliat  haven,  let  us  slabliah  Hope, 
Tlie  whicli  He  roomed  for  us  who  rules  the  skies, 
When  he  climbed  Heaven,  Holy  In  the  height. 

And  now,  at  line  8GC,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  third  part  of 
the  poem,  hegins.  Like  a  thief  in  the  blackness  of  night  it 
surprises  men.  The  blithe  and  shining  host,  the  faithful  of 
the  Ijord,  assemble  glorious  on  Mount  Zion.  Tlien  Cynewulf, 
as  if  suddenly  smitten  with  a  vision  {and  he  is  the  only  Anglo- 
Saxon  poet  who  has  these  poetic  outbursts),  breaks  into  a 
noble  description  of  the  four  summoning  angels  — 
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878.  Therewitb  from  tbe  four       far-ofi  comers  of  the  world, 
Prom  the  regions  uttermoat        of  tbe  realm  of  earth, 
All  a-glow  the  angels       blow  with  one  accord 
Loudly  thrilling  trumpets.         Trembles  Middle-Garth 
Earth  is  quaking  under  men.         Right  against  the  going 
Of  tbe  BtaiB  they  Bound  together,         strong  and  gloriouslj 
Sounding  and  resouuding       from  the  south  and  north. 
Wakening  from  tbe  dead        baima  of  doughty  men, 
All  aghast  from  the  grey  mould ;       all  the  kin  of  raen, 
To  tbe  dooming  of  tbe  Lord.        Out  of  that  deep  Bleep 
Suddenly  they  bid  them  rise. 

After  that  "  a  blaze  of  sud  comes  from  the  Bouth^east  to  the 
hill  of  ZioD,"  aod  after  the  blaze  the  Sod  of  Qod,  "  marvellously 
countenaDced,  diversely  for  the  blessed  and  the  lost,  bitter  for 
the  baleful,  benign  for  the  blest."  And  on  each  side  of  bim 
troops  of  angels  and  societies  of  the  saints  fare  their  way. 

Another  outburst  of  description,  touched  with  a  human  in- 
terest, follows,  and  it  rises  in  the  last  lines  into  imaginative 
splendour. 

930.  Deep  creation  tbundera,       and  before  the  Lord  shall  go 
Hugest  of  upheaving  flras       o'er  the  far-spread  earth  I 
Hurtles  the  hot  flame,       and  the  heavens  burst  asunder. 
All  the  firm-set  Sasliing  planets        fall  out  of  their  places. 
Then  the  sun  that  erst       o'er  tbe  elder  world 
With  such  brightueaa  shone        for  the  sons  of  men. 
Black-dark  now  becomes,       changed  to  bloody  hue. 
And  tbe  moon  alike,        who  to  man  of  old 
Nightly  gave  ber  light,        nither  tumbles  down  : 
And  the  stare  also       shower  down  from  heaven, 
Headlong  through  tbe  roaring  lift,       tashed  by  all  the  winds. 

Then  Cynewulf,  who,  while  he  loved  the  soft  aspects  of 
Kature,  loved  even  more  the  raging  sea  and  hnrricane,  again 
describes,  when  he  has  placed  Christ  on  the  top  of  the  hiU  of 
Zion,  the  howling  wind^,  the  dreadful  din  that  weahens  and 
wastes  the  world,  but  chiefly  the  ocean  of  iire  and  its  over- 
whelming of  the  earth ;  always  however,  in  a  manner  which  is 
his  own,  introducing  his  sorrow  and  pity  for  the  fates  of  men. 
"  Great  and  dire  shall  be  the  tribulations  of  the  kin  of  Adam 
when  that  wan  welter  of  fire,  the  swarthy  flame  —  seizes  on 
these  three  things — seas  with  their  fish,  earth  with  her  moun- 
tains, and  the  upper  heaven  magnificent  with  stars." 

972.  So  tbe  greedy  ghost       shall  gang  searchingly  through  earth, 
And  the  Flame,  the  ravager,        with  the  Fire's  terror 
Shall  the  high  op-tjmbered  houses        hurl  upon  the  plain. 
Lo  I  the  fire-blast,  flaming  far,         fierce  and  hungry  as  a  awoid, 
Whelms  the  world  withal  I       And  the  walls  of  burghs 
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to  iminediUi!  rain  tell !  Hell  tbe  n 

Mdl  ibe  elllbi  ptiKipttooi^  Uuu  <>[  uld  atgnuut  the  Sn 

tited  a^ainxt  Uw  floods,  fins  utd  ftcaditast  "WHitig. 

Kept  Um  csnh  apwt ;  —  bnlwufct  'guiM  tlw  ocmd  WI 

And  Ibe  windmx  wmier.  Then  an  entr  w^^ 

F;ii(t«iu  (h«  -*—■*■  ■-— !  On  all  fowla  UMl  hrMhi. 
Firt-mnnt,  a  TagiDg  n 
All  the  Mrtli  aJon^ 

Even  the  "  vliite  host  of  the  archutgels,  bright  as  hcaren," 
anil  uow  assembled  roncd  the  sorereLgn  God  on  Zion,  trembles 
in  that  dreadful  day.  Much  mor«  the  kin  of  Adam  who  now 
"  rise  qaick  and  j-oongag^  " ;  and  in  them  as  through  a  glass 
is  clearly  seen  ■'  the  figure  of  lieir  works,  the  memory  of  their 
wur-ls  and  the  thoughts  of  their  heart."  This  motive,  with  that 
of  the  terror  and  the  fire,  is  now  repeated  in  ULSiiy  different 
fashions,  and  as  a  kind  of  peroration  to  this  part  of  the  poem. 
It  would  be  Tery  tiresome  reading  were  it  not  for  the  word- 
chanjjt^a,  and  for  a  certain  swirling  of  the  veree  which  reveals 
the  passionate  feeling  of  the  poet.  We  roust  remember,  when 
we  a.tf  wary  of  these  repetitions,  that  what  is  written  here 
wa-s  to  l»e  sung,  not  read. 

Another  theme  is  now  taken  up  at  line  lOSl  —  the  theme  of 
the  Holy  Rood.  It  is  nobly  coueeived.  The  Cross,  standing 
with  its  root  on  Zion's  hill,  rises  till  its  top  strikes  the  sky. 
All  the  assembled  hosts  look  u[K>n  it.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
see,  for  by  its  light  all  things  are  seen.  The  sun  is  gone ;  it 
shines  insteail  of  the  sun;  it  is  the  brightest  of  all  beacons. 
All  shade  is  banished  by  its  brillianey.  From  head  to  foot  it 
is  red,  wet  with  the  Wood  of  the  King  of  heaven.  Christ  is 
seen  by  all  the  multitmle  of  good  and  evil  crucitied  upon  it 
The  good  see  it,  and  it  brings  brightness  to  their  souls.  The 
evil  see  it  for  their  torment  and  their  teen. 

This  fine  imagination  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, and  by  a  description  of  the  agony  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion in  sympathy  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  This  is  a  motive 
which  is  again  taken  up  by  the  writer  of  the  Dream  of  the  Holi/ 
Rtmil.  It  seems  to  run  side  by  side  with  the  weeping  of  all 
things  for  the  death  of  Raider.  Whether  that  idea  was  im- 
pijrtti'l  into  the  Norse  mythology  from  Cliristian  mythology, 
or  whether  it  comes  down  to  both  from  similar  mj-ths  more 
ancii'Ut  than  eitJier.  does  not  engage  us  here.  It  appears 
slightly  in  Gregory's  Homily,  but  our  interest  here  is  the 
tlelilierate  and  close  way  in  which  Cynewulf  works  up  the 
thought,  and  his  representation  of  Nature's  sympathy  with 
man.     The  earth  and  sky  and  trees  and  seas  share  in  the  pas> 
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sions  of  humanity.  To  the  statement  that  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured, Cynewulf  adds,  "darkened  with  misery.'*  When  he 
speaks  of  the  earthquake,  he  says  not  only  that  the  "  earth 
shook,"  but  also  that  it  was  "marred  by  fear."  Nay,  the 
whole  Universe  was,  like  a  living  Being,  conscious  of  the 
death  of  Christ. 

1143.  And  the  broad-set  sea 

Made  its  might  of  power  known,        from  its  clasping  marges  broke 

Up  in  ireful  fury,        o'er  the  breast  of  earth  ! 

Yea,  tlieir  shining  stead  within        all  the  stars  forsook 

Eacli  his  own  aspect !        On  that  very  tide 

Wist  the  lucid  Heaven        who  it  was  had  made  it 

So  upsoaring  and  so  sheen,        with  it8  starry  gems. 

Hell,  also,  the  guilt-avenging,  knew  that  the  Maker  had 
come,  and  gave  up  her  hosts  from  her  hot  bosom.  And  the 
sea  declared  who  had  spread  it  forth,  the  trees  told  who  had 
shaped  them  with  their  blossoming,  when  mighty  God  stepped 
up  on  one  of  them.  Many  a  one  was  all  o'er-run  beneath  its 
rind  with  bloody  tears.  Red  and  thick,  their  sap  was  turned 
to  blood.  Earth's  dwellers  cannot  tell  how  many  things  in- 
animate yet  felt  within  themselves  the  travail  of  the  Lord. 

The  poem  now  turns  to  the  division  between  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  and  the  three  signs  which  mark  the  blessed,  and 
the  three  others  which  indicate  the  cursed.  Of  these  the  only 
one  worth  dwelling  on  is  the  third  sign  of  the  blessed  which 
might  be  due  to  the  pen  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  "  The  happy 
band  shall  see  the  lost  suffer  sore  pain  amid  the  bale  of  dark- 
ness "  — 

1260.  Flame  that  welters  up        and  of  worms  the  fierce  aspect, 

With  their  bitter-biting  jaws  —        school  *  of  burning  creatures ! 
And  from  this  a  winsome  joy        waxes  for  the  righteous. 

There  is  not  much  of  interest  in  the  next  portion  of  the  poem, 
which  is  an  enlargement  of  the  reasons  for  the  judgment  of 
the  good  and  evil  given  in  chapter  xxv.  of  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel. The  speech  of  Jesus  to  the  good  is  short,  but  the  speech 
to  the  evil  is  long  and  horailetic,  and  repeats,  with  the  common 
aim  of  instruction,  the  whole  story  of  the  Fall,  the  Incarna- 

1  Scole.  The  Dutch  speak  of  a  school  of  fish.  It  is  also  a  Lincolnshire  word 
for  a  shoal  of  fish.  It  was,  if  I  remember  right,  set  apart  by  the  Nantucket 
whalers  to  describe  the  herded  households  of  the  sperm-whale.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  emi>loyed  it  for  any  of  the  dwellers  of  the  sea  except  the  whale ;  and 
this  usage  of  it  for  the  great  monsters  when  banded  together  may  be  as  old  as 
Cynewulf 's  time. 
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tiou,  the  Cntcifixiou,  aud  K^surrectiaii.  It  U  not  devoid  of 
luiljlcness,  oonittaiitly  changing  tou  in  metrical  movement  in 
accordance  with  the  meaning,  full  of  quick  appeals,  exces- 
sively personal  (Jeaua  speaks  as  if  he  were  spe.'^ing  to  one 
only  among  the  vast  boat),  well  fitted  then  for  use  in  a  homily, 
a  use  to  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  put.  Some  passages  in 
it  must  liave  been  effective  when  sung  in  a,  kin<i  of  recitative. 
"  I  was  bom  alone,"  one  of  these  begins,  and  the  lines  run  to 
a  great  len^h  and  must  be  thought  of  as  sung  with  a  rushing 
and  impassioned  speed 

142L  All  alone  I  was  b«^IUn 

Fur  the  cnmfort  of  tbe  foli  ;         with  their  liaiiils  Ihej  folded  me, 

Wrnppeil  me  In  a  poor  man'H  needs        and  within  tlie  darkueas  wound 

All  l^rliglit  with  (luaky  Bwnlhlng.  Lo,  for^  the  world,  I  endured  litis. 
<il  a.  liLile  worth,  1  aenned,  tu  the  sons  of  men.         On  tlie  flinty  stone  1 

Y  iiunv',  a.  ctdld  within  his  crib. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  the  passage  less  effective  when  Christ,  ap- 
parently turning  to  the  gigantic  rood,  as  a  Catholic  preacher 
to  the  crucifix,  |>oints  to  himself  hanging  there,  and  cries  to  all 
the  vast  host  of  the  lost,  "  See  now  the  deadly  wounds  which 
men  erst  made  ui>on  my  palms,  and  also  on  luy  feet,  by  which 
I  hung,  fastened  most  bitterly !  Here,  too,  mayst  thou  look 
on  the  wound,  blood-streaming,  on  my  side.  (.)  how  uneven 
there  between  us  two  the  reeknning !  .  .  .  Wliy  didst  thou 
forsake  the  glorious  life  I  bought  for  thee  through  love? 
Give  rae  kack  thy  life  which  I  gave  thee.  I  elaim  the  life 
thou  ha.it  slain  with  sins.  .  .  .  Why  hast  thou  cnioified  nie 
worse  upon  the  rood  of  thine  hands  than  when  of  old  I  hung 
upon  the  tree  ?  "  The  reasons  of  the  senteiies  are  now  given 
which  arc  written  in  the  twenty-fifth  ehajjler  of  St.  Matthew, 
aiiil  this  passage  ends  —  "  Go  now,  accursed,  cut  off  by  your 
own  will  from  ang<'ls'  joy,  into  eternal  fire,  made  ready,  hot 
and  grim,  for  Satan  and  liis  comrades,  for  all  that  dusky  shoal. 
And  the  Ward  of  Empire  is  mighty  and  enraged,  ireful  and 
terrorful;  no  foe  upon  this  path  of  earth  may  then  abide  his 
presence.  For  he  sweeps  down  with  his  right  hand  the  sworil 
of  victory,  and  the  devils  fall  headlong  into  the  den  profound, 
into  the  swarthy  fire."  The  rest  is  homiletic  exhortation  and 
the  final  locking  of  hell;  and,  at  the  last,  the  opening  «( 
heaven  to  the  hosts  of  the  just.  Cynewulf's  description  of  tho 
perfect  laud  closes  the  poem  — 
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1649.  There  is  angels^  song,        there  enjoyment  of  the  blest, 
There  belovM  Presence        of  the  Lord  Eternal, 
To  the  bless&d  brighter       than  the  beaming  of  the  Sun  1 
There  is  love  of  the  beloved,        life  without  the  end  of  death ; 
Merry  there  man^s  multitude ;        there  unmarred  is  youth  by  eld ; 
Glory  of  the  hosts  of  Heaven,        health  that  knows  not  pain ; 
Rest  for  righteous  doers,        rest  withouten  strife. 
For  the  good  and  blessed !        Without  gloom  the  day. 
Bright  and  full  of  blossoming ;        bliss  that's  sorrowleas  ; 
Peace  all  friends  between,        ever  without  enmity ; 
Love  that  envieth  not,        in  the  union  of  the  saints. 
For  the  happy  ones  of  Heaven  !        Hunger  is  not  there  nor  thirst, 
Sleep  nor  heavy  sickness,        nor  the  scorching  of  the  Sun  ; 
Neither  cold  nor  care ;        but  the  happy  company, 
Sheenest  of  all  hosts,        shall  enjoy  for  aye 
Grace  of  God  their  King,        glory  with  their  Lord. 

The  last  of  the  signed  poems  of  Cynewulf  is  the  Elene.  It 
is  in  the  Vercelli  Book,  and  contains  1321  Hnes.  Its  source, 
as  Kemble  and  Grimm  first  laid  down,  appears  to  be  the  Latin 
life  of  Quiriacus  or  Cyriacus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  written  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  4th  of  May ;  but  reasons  have  been 
alleged  for  thinking  that  some  other  life  was  used  by  Cyne- 
wulf. Some  have  thought  —  and  the  view  is  based  on  the 
Greek  title  of  the  poem  —  that  the  Greek  life  of  Cyriacus, 
which  is  of  the  3rd  of  May,  may  have  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  followed  by  Cynewulf,  but  the  mere  form  of  the 
name  cannot  prove  this,  and  Greek  had  decayed  in  England 
when  Cynewulf  was  writing.  Cyriacus  is  the  Judas  of  the 
poem. 

If  Cynewulf  used  the  life  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  he  used  it 
with  the  freedom  of  a  poet.  He  expands  and  contracts  when 
he  pleases,  and  he  has  interpolated  two  long  inventions  of  his 
own.  Professor  Kent,  in  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Elene^ 
has  given  the  Latin  text  along  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Any 
one  can  now  see  without  trouble  where  Cynewulf  has  followed, 
or  not  followed,  his  source;  and  the  original  matter  in  the 
poem  seems  worthy  of  the  pains  which  Cynewulf  says  he 
bestowed  on  its  composition.  The  subject  is  the  Finding  of 
the  True  Cross,  and  the  action  passes  steadily  on  to  this  end. 
The  Huns  gather  against  Constantine  as  he  lies  asleep  in 
camp,  who  dreams  his  famous  dream  of  the  Rood,  and  is 
bid  to  conquer  by  that  sign.  The  battle  follows,  the  victory, 
Constantine's  study  of  the  Scriptures,  Helena's  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  the  council  held  by   Helena  with  the  Jews,  the 

^  ElenCy  edited  with  introduction,  Latin  original,  notes  and  glossary,  by 
Charles  Kent,  Univ.  of  Teunessoe.    Giuu  &  Co.,  Boston  and  London. 
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appnrnti-  council  of  the  Jews  when  Juda«  iidvisoa  them  not  to 
reveal  the  place  of  the  Cross,  Lis  imprisonment,  liiii  release^ 
liis  [iraytr  to  Christ,  his  decliiration  of  the  death  of  Jesus  for 
the  rcdt^mption  of  the  world,  the  finding  of  the  Crosses,  the 
discovery  of  the  true  Cross  by  a  miracle,  the  devil's  indign^ 
tinu  and  speech,  the  reply  of  Judas,  tlie  message  of  Helena  to 
(_!(iust:iiitine,  the  baptism  of  Judas  as  Cyria(;us  and  his  appoint- 
trietit  U>  the  BishonriR  of  Jerusalem,  the  finding  of  the  uails 
and  tin;  return  of  Keiena.  The  last  canto  is  Cynewulfs  per- 
soual  iiccount  of  how  he  wrote  the  poem  and  of  his  state  of 

M:my  have  said  that  this  is  the  finest  of  his  poems,  but  I 
c.aniiut  ;igree  with  them.  Cyiiewulf  waa  at  his  l^st  when  he 
li;id  to  invent,  not  to  follow.  When  he  works  as  he  does  here, 
oij  :i(;jven  story,  his  imagination  seems  fettered.  It  is  very 
(litTi-riTit  when,  as  in  the  Christ,  he  is  building  his  lofty  song 
nut  iif  liis  own  heart.  It  is  different,  even  in  the  Elene,  when 
lie  wliolly  abandons  bis  origin^  and  invents  the  battle,  the 
se;i-voy:ige,  and  the  personal  epilogue.  These  are  excellent, 
and  it  is  thfir  goodness,  I  think,  whieji  has  made  the  critics 
place  the  whole  poem  on  so  high  a  level.  I  have  already 
translated  them  all  and 'need  dwell  on  them  no  more.  The 
rest  of  the  poem  is,  I  think,  extremely  dull. 

In  the  battle  and  sea  deserijitions  many  heathen  terms  are 
used  which  enliven  and  strengthen  the  verse,  moreover,  those 
swift,  surprising,  vivid  phrases  which  mark  a  jtoet ;  that  word- 
invention  of  which  every  poet  is  fond  at  one  time  or  another 
of  his  life,  and  which,  in  the  shat)e  more  of  double-shotted  sub- 
stantives than  of  ;iiljectives,  the  Anglo-Saxon  jioets  of  Nor- 
thumbria  were  only  too  eager  to  use  —  appear  frequently  in  the 
Elene.  The  metrical  movement  and  swing  of  the  lines  are  much 
more  fixed  and  steaily  than  in  his  other  )K)eins.  There  ate 
very  few  verses  whicli  even  tend  towards  the  long  line  that 
belongs  to  the  Oaednionian  jioenis.  On  the  contrary,  that 
short  epic  line  is  used  into  which,  after  /Elfred,  all  English 
poetry  seems  to  have  drifted,  as  we  see  for  example  in  the 
songs  of  the  Clironhie.  Rhyme  and  assonance  are  also  not 
uncommon.  All  tliese  characteristics  jwint  to  a  time  when  the 
art  of  ijoetry  )iad  consciously  adojited  rules,  and  when  the 
metrical  freeilom  of  the  poet  liegan  to  lie  ni<ire  rigidly  limited. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  because  a  jvoet  like  Cynewulf 
adopted  the  short  c]iin  line  in  its  strictness  that  he  was  pre- 
cluded from  using  the  long  line  of  the  Caedmouian  poetry; 
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and  whether  he  did  use  it  in  any  later  poem  than  the  Elene  is 
a  question  that  will  meet  us  when  we  describe  the  Dream  of 
the  Holy  Rood,  which,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  at  least  partly 
Cynewulf s,  I  leave  to  the  following  chapter  because  it  is 
unsigned  by  him.* 

1 1  have  said  do  more,  in  this  chapter  on  the  sicned  poems  of  Cynewnlf ,  of 
the  Fates  of  the  Apostles.  It  did  not  seem  worth  wliife  to  treat  of  it  apart. 
But  when  these  ^i^e%  had  ^ono  to  press  Mr.  GoUancz's  book  on  the  Christ 
appeared,  and  I  have  placed  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume  his  new  theory 
concerning  Uie  Fates  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Andreas, 
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The  pooms  whicfa  still  remain  for  aftpreciatlon  bare  all  of  J 
them  been  attribnted  by  dlYets  eritics  to  Cyti«-wulf.     No  pasi> 
tire  proof,  however,  can  be  gireu  of  bis  antliontbip  of  them. 
Five  of  them  are  important  poems — the  Chtlhlac.  the  Dtatxnt 
inlo  Hfll.  the  Phtmix,  the  Driam  ofihe  Rood,  ami  the  Andreas. 


clas>ify  theuj  as  I  |ileuso.  ami  1  t.iki-  lir^t  tb^-  GiUl.lar  ami  the 
vl'nJredS,  both  of  «"hiih  are  saiiit-li'i,'eiiils,  tlifii  tlie  Uesa^iit  into 
mil.  then  the  Phwiiix.  ami  lastly,  the  Dream  of  the  Hood, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  it  closes  iu  mv  opiuiou  the  life  and 
work  of  Cynewulf. 

The  Grithlit':  is  the  storv  of  that  anchorite  on  whose  island 
refiijre  in  the  fens  the  Al>l">j:  of  Crowlaiid  w;is  biiilt.  The 
poem  is  in  the  Eseter  Itook.  and  its  oonthision  is  missing. 
There  is  scarcely  any  critic  of  im]>ortancc  who  docs  not  say 
that  Cynewulf  had  a  hand  in  it.  and  tiie  second  [sirt  at  least 
is  almost  unanimously  allmted  to  him.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  we  shi.'uld  find  in  its  lost  endiiii;,  had  we  but  the  luck 
to  discover  it.  Cyncwulfs  si^ruature  in  runes.  The  iK>em  has 
iif^u  divideil  into  two  parts,  and  then  into  three,  by  various 
writers.  Many  attribute  only  the  second  part  to  Cynewulf; 
and  those  who  think  th.it  he  wrote  the  whole,  think  also,  for 
thv  most  part,  that  there  w^  a  loot:  interval  between  the  eom- 
poaitioD  o£  the  first  and  second  [xirtious,'  lietweeu  GiitMac  A 

-  Ei^jf r  divide*  it  inr->  iwo.  wriHif n  at  ■litt*n?nt  times  by  CvneiriiU.  Chari- 
ticj  i.i.>5.t*  [he  .l:vi>i.iti.  hui  ■■iilv  tlie  «o>iid  p.in  is  CvnewolCs.  Leievre 
tiiv: ;—  :-  ml.'  thtsr'  lars.  wiib  a  l-m-  iu!er(-:il  Ktn-een  the  sni>tMl  ani)  third 
[vir.  r'>:riohiial  M.-r>y  s:iy  i[  i«  .'ne  [<.<«m  1  y  .>ne  haul.  Wulker  Ihlnks 
ttii:  ;;.-  —.ind  part  i*  i.'y'D';""-'^''*  atid  (lis  earliest  work'  Tliose  differlDg 
di>.:-jr;  ;!...■»■  It  leait  that  no  clear  vvnvlu#>>ti  has  bKn  ariKid  at. 
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and  Gutldac  B.  The  style  and  poetic  power  of  the  first  are  very 
inferior  to  the  second.  Moreover,  the  first  part  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  Life  of  Outhlac  by  Felix,  who  may  have 
been  a  monk  of  Crowland,  while  the  second  part  follows  that 
life  closely.^  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  most  probable  that 
Cynewulf,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  life,  while  his 
imagination  was  yet  hampered  by  his  natural  avoidance  of  all 
profane  ^wetry,  wrote  the  first  part  of  Guthlac  from  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  then,  much  later  in  life,  when  his  imagination  was 
delivered  by  the  peace  in  his  soul,  took  up  his  old  work  again, 
after  the  production  of  the  Life  of  GuthlaCy  and  added  to  it  an 
end,  with  a  special  account  of  the  anchorite's  death.  The  free 
and  noble  manner  of  this  part  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  barren 
and  limping  movement  of  the  first  part.  Could  we  but  be 
certain  that  Cynewulf  wrote  both  parts  at  different  times,  the 
comparison  of  the  poet  in  the  one  to  the  poet  in  the  other 
would  be  a  fascinating  bit  of  criticism. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  said.  Mr.  Gollancz  tells  me  he  has 
transferred  to  the  beginning  of  Guthlac  (which  follows  the 
Christ  in  the  Exeter  manuscript)  a  number  of  lines  which  have 
been  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Christ  These  form,  he 
says,  the  tnie  introduction  to  GtUhlcic,  and  he  supports  his 
opinion  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  blank  space  in  the  manu- 
script before  these  lines  begin.  The  Christ  certainly  ends 
better  where  he  makes  it  now  end,  at  line  1663.  It  is  not  so 
clear  that  the  GtUhlac  begins  better  where  he  makes  it  begin 
—  Se  hid  gefeana  faegrast  It  is  a  better  beginning,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  the  quality  of  this 
new  introduction,  as  poetry,  is  of  a  much  higher  value  than 
the  rest  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  the 
same  poetic  value  as  the  ChiHst  itself,  with  which  it  has  been 
so  long  connected,  or  as  the  second  part  of  Guthlac,  It  is  not 
possible,  I  think,  to  hold  that  this  introduction  could  have  been 
written  by  the  poet  of  Guthlac  A  at  the  time  when  A  was 
written.  It  is  not  only  a  difference  in  artistic  work  which 
divides  them,  but  it  is  a  difference  in  thoughtfulness,  in  expe- 
rience of  life,  such  as,  to  compare  small  things  with  great, 
divides  the  outlook  over  life  taken  by  Milton  in  the  Samson 
Agonistes  from  that  taken  in  the  Comus,  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Mr.  Gollancz  is  right  in  tagging  on  these  twenty- 
nine  lines  to  the  GtUhlac,  but  I  think  he  will  have  to  say  that 


1  If  so,  this  partly  dates  the  poem,  for  that  life  was  written  between  747  and 
749. 
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they  were  pliicpd  there  many  years  after  the  first  part  was 
written.  wheD  Outhlac  B  was  aclded — abuut  ihu  time,  that  is, 
when  Cynewulf  wrote  the  ChrMl.  Indeed,  I  think  that  the 
whole  prefece  has  been  remodelled  if  not  entirely  written  at 
this  time.  It  is  done  with  something  of  an  artist's  hand.  The 
piiiture  with  which  it  begins  is  tenderly  conceived,  and  tender- 
ness is  one  of  the  qualities  of  Cynewulf 's  genius.  The  mourn- 
ful note  in  it,  the  patriot's  sorrow,  belongs  also  to  Cynewulf, 
and  has  some  historical  interest  if  we  identi^  his  life  with  the 
evil  days  of  Northumbria.  There  is  also  a.  eontemplative  ele- 
ment in  it  as  of  one  who  had  retired  from  the  stormy  world 
and  was  inclined,  in  the  conventionality  of  conversion,  to 
classify  the  different  kinds  of  saints.  In  such  a  classification 
he  easily  slips  into  hia  subject.  The  life  of  Guthlac  belonged 
to  the  highest  class.  He  is  one  of  the  anchorites  whom  Kor- 
thumbria's  old  traditions,  derived  from  the  Celtic  monks,  con- 
sidered to  live  nearest  to  God.  "  Fairest  of  joys  it  is,"  so  the 
poem  begins,  when  at  iirst  they  meet  —  the  angel  and  the 
"iiappy  soul  who  has  forsaken  the  frail  delights  of  earth." 
And  sweet  and  tender  is  the  greeting  that  the  angel  gives — 


Now  maysl  fare  thy  way  wliitlie 
0  so  long,  and  often  times !  It  ia 
Pleasant  are  Uie  paths  for  tliec,  i 
Glory's  •;leainiu|;  light.  Way-go* 
To  that  holy  linine,  harbour  frm: 
Whither  sorrow  comes  no  more. 


fondly  thou  didst  yearo 
I  shall  lead  tliee; — 
nd  displayed  for  thee 


From  this,  the  introduction  passes  on  through  the  classification 
I  have  mentioned  to  those  chosen  champions  of  God  who 
dwell  in  wildernesses  ;  and  glides  at  once  into  the  life  of  Guth- 
lac in  lines  which  seem  to  confirm  the  inference  that  this  first 
part  of  the  jiocm  ftillowed  an  onil  tra<iition  rather  than  the 
book  of  Felix.  'SNow  we  may  declare  what  men  of  holy 
estate  made  known  to  us,  how  Guthlac  directed  his  mind  to 
the  will  of  God.'' 

The  first  part  has  but  little  poetic  power  of  any  kind,  and 
the  few  lines  in  it  which  describe  the  hermit's  life  with  nature 
have  been  already  quoted.  The  second  part  reveals  at  once  a 
more  ex|>erieiiccd  and  more  imaginative  hand.  It  takes  up, 
after  an  homiletic  account  of  the  Fall,  the  story  of  the  death 
of  Giithliur,  and  his  death  is  told  in  heroic  terms.  It  is  the 
last  fight  of  a  Cliristian  warrior.  His  dcatb-song  is  sung;  he 
is  received  into  the  Hurg  of  triumph.  The  scenery  is  well  set 
^nd  the  Sun  plays  bis  part  in  the  battle.    Kigbt  too  appears 
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with  her  shadow-helm  to  darken  the  battle-field.  Night  fol- 
lows after  night,  each  striding  like  a  phantom  over  the  sky. 
The  Fiend  and  Guthlac  meet  one  another  like  two  heroes, 
armed  for  battle.  Guthlac  stands  alone.  Satan  comes  on  him 
with  many  troops — "smiths  of  ain;  roaring  and  raging,  like 
wild  beasts";  but  the  hill  where  this  Holm-gang  is  set  is 
Guthlac's  field  of  victory.  "His  heart,  his  bones,  were  tor- 
tured," but  his  soul,  full  of  joy,  was  ready  for  the  Forth^ing. 
The  praise  of  God  burnt  in  his  breast ;  fiery  hot  was  love  in 
his  heart,  as  the  days  stepped  on  and  the  cloud-helm  in  gs  of 
the  nights,"  When  sickness  came  heavier  on  him,  "the  deadly 
drink  that  Eve  ha<l  poured  for  Adam,"  death  entered  the  lists 
— the  warrior  greedy  of  corpses;  the  stealthy  bowman  drew 
near  to  Guthlac  in  the  shadow  of  the  night.  But  he  was  not 
alone.  His  disciple  asked  him,  "How  is  thine  heart,  my  lord 
and  father,  shelter  of  thy  friends,  so  sore  oppressed !  Knowst 
thou  how  this  sickness  will  have  an  end?"  "Death  is  near," 
answers  Guthlac,  —  "the  warrior  who  is  not  weary  in  the  fight. 
Long  do  I  tarry  here  " —  and  the  whole  passage  is  replete  with 
the  anchorite's  tenderness  and  rapture.  "Then  the  heavens 
grew  dim  over  the  children  of  men,  dark  strode  the  roll  of 
nights  above  the  clouds,"  and  the  day  dawned  on  which  Christ 
arose.  Death  was  closer  now;  "stark,  with  thievish  steps,  he 
sought  the  house  of  the  soul.  Hot  and  near  to  Guthlac's 
heart  the  whirring  arrow-storm,  with  showers  of  war,  drove 
into  his  body.  The  cunning  keys  unlocked  the  treasure  of  his 
life."  Then  Guthlac  gives  hia  last  message  to  his  sister,  and 
all  the  lines  are  steeped  in  tliat  pathetic  humanity  which 
belongs  in  its  fulness  only  to  Gynewulf  among  Anglo-Saxon 
poets.     I  would  the  passive  were  not  too  long  to  translate. 

After  this  he  reveals  to  hia  disciple  the  secret  of  his  con- 
verse with  an  angel  who  visits  him  between  "the  rushing  of 
the  dawn  and  the  darkening  of  the  night"  "My  soul,"  cries 
Guthlac,  "is  struggling  forth  to  reach  true  joy,"  Then  sank 
his  head,  but  still,  "higli-minded,  he  drew  his  breath,"  and  it 
was  fragrant  "as  the  blowing  herbs  in  summer  time,  which — 
each  in  its  own  stead — winsome  o'er  the  meadows,  dropping 
honey,  sweetly  smell."  With  this  lovely  verse  the  poet, 
thrilled  by  the  note  that  he  has  stnick,  is  so  uplifted  that  the 
impulse  bears  him  onwards  for  a  long  time  in  a  fuller  Sight, 
and  the  neit  sixty  lines  are  some  of  the  finest  and  the  most 
sustained  in  the  whole  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The  sunset, 
the  darkeuing  of  the  night,  the  upleaping  over  the  body  of  the 
saint  of  the  heavenly  pillar  of  light  by  which  the  shadows  of 


^-^cvw.vvi  11;  tiiicii  wicn  gloom  I        Over- thronged  ^ 
Shrouded  the  land^s  lovelinesses  I        Then  of  Ligh 
Holy,  from  the  Heavens,  came,        shining  high,  s( 
Bright  above  the  burg-halls.^ 

He  abode  his  end- 
Blessed  in  his  boldness,        as  it  should  befit  him  ; 
Stricken  down  by  death-darts. 

And  the  dazzling 
Noble  round  the  noble  one,  all  the  night  livelouj 
Shone,  bedecked  with  sheen  ;  and  the  shadows  ( 
Loosed  and  lost'  below  the  Lift.  Thus  that  Ligb 
Shone,  around  the  sacred  house  —  candle  of  the 
From  the  Even-gloaming,  till  from  Eastward  cai 
O^er  the  path  profound,  soft  the  murmur  of  the 
Weather-token  warm  1 

Then  arose  the  glorious  i 
Blessed,  mindful  to  be  brave  !        To  his  ministering 
To  his  true  companion  spok^  he,        ^*  Time  is,  that 
And  dost  all-bethink  thee        of  my  errand  now. 
And  with  speed  dost  bring  it,        as  I  erst  did  bid  th 
Straight  to  my  dear  Sister ;        for  my  spirit  now 
Swiftly  from  my  body  hastens,        sighing  for  the  jo 
Then  he  heaved  his  hands  on  high,        with  the  Hou 
Meekly  with  the  food  majestic ;        and  his  eyes  he  g 
Holy  jewels  of  his  head ;        to  the  Heavenly  kingdoi 
Glad  of  heart  for  graces,        and  his  ghost  sent  forth. 
Beautiful  with  blessed  deeds,        to  the  bliss  of  glory. 
Then  was  led  along        Guthlac^s  soul  on  high 
On  the  up-way  1        Angels  bore  it  on 
To  that  long  delight ;        but  his  lych  *  grew  cold 
Soul-less  under  skies. 

Then  out-streamed  a  Light, 
Brightest  that  of  beaming  pillars  I        All  that  Beacoi 
All  that  heavenly  glow        round  the  holy  home. 
Was  up-reared  on  high,        even  to  the  roof  of  Heave 
From  the  field  of  earth,         like  a  fif  rv  tr»wor 
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Glory  of  the  glorious  stars  1        Hosts  of  angels  sang 

Loud  the  lay  of  Victory  I        In  the  lift  the  riuging  sound 

Now  was  heard  the  heaven  under,        rapture  of  tibe  lloly  Ones  I 

So  the  blessM  Burgstead        was  with  blisses  filled, 

With  the  sweetest  scents,        and  with  skiey  wonders, 

With  the  angels^  singing,        to  its  innermost  recesses; 

Heirship  of  the  Holy  One  I  ^ 

More  onelike  it  was. 
And  more  winsome  there,        than  in  world  of  ours 
Any  speech  may  say  ;        how  the  sound  and  odour, 
How  the  clang  celestial,        and  the  saintly  song 
Heard  in  Heaven  were —        high-triumphant  praise  of  God, 
Rapture  following  rapture.* 

All  our  island  trembled. 
All  its  Field-floor  shook. 

The  messenger  shook  also  with  fear,  drew  forth  his  ship,  and 
hastened  to  the  sea- voyage  I  have  already  translated."  I  think 
Cynewulf  wrote  these,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  The 
sorrow-laden  disciple  gives  his  message  to  Guthlac's  sister, 
and  while  he  is  yet  speaking,  the  poem  breaks  off  suddenly, 
unfinished.  Had  we  the  rest  of  it,  we  should  probably,  as 
I  have  said,  have  some  personal  conclusion,  in  which  Cynewulf 
would  record  his  name  in  his  usual  runic  fashion,  and  tell  the 
tale  of  his  state  of  mind.  But  for  this  we  must  wait  in  hope 
of  some  fresh  manuscript,  and  meanwhile  visit  the  Andreds, 

The  Andreas  is  in  the  Vercelli  Book  and  extends  to  1722 
lines.  Grimm  was  inclined  to  say  that  Ealdhelm  was  its 
writer.  A  number  of  critics  following  Dietrich  attribute  it  to 
Cynewulf.  Fritzsche's  work  upon  it,  while  allotting  it  to  an 
imitator  of  Cynewulf,  has  made  it  improbable  that  he  was  the 
writer,  and  this  is  now  a  common  opinion.  The  poem  cer- 
tainly does  not  possess  the  special  sentiment  of  Cynewulf,  nor 
his  habit  of  accumulating  repetitions  of  the  same  thought  in 
many  different  forms,  nor  his  slow-moving  manner  broken  by 
rushes  of  impulsive  song,  nor  his  satisfaction  with  a  few  inci- 
dents on  which  to  work,  and  his  apparent  dislike  to  vary  them. 
The  Andreas  is  full  of  changing  incidents,  its  movement  is 
swift  and  following,  its  picture  is  filled  with  many  images,  and 
tho  writer  does  not  repeat  as  much  as  usual  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  There  are  no  rapturous  outbursts,  and  no  personal 
joy  or  sorrow,  one  or  other  of  which  we  look  to  find  in  a  poem 
by  Cynewulf.  Nevertheless  there  are  many  phrases  which 
put  us  in  mind  of  Cynewulf,  but  then  there  are  many  which 

1  That  is,  heaven,  the  yrfest6U  the  hereditary  seat  of  the  saints,  therefore  of 
this  saint. 

s  "Breahtem  aefter  hreahtme."  •  Page  176. 


I  have  not  read  the  Acts  of  Andreio  and  Matth 
which  are  the  sole  source  of  the  legend,^  and 
what  extent  the  poet  used  liis  original ;  but  he  \ 
with  the  usual  freedom  of  the  English  poets,  j 
note  and  air  are  fuller  in  the  Andreas  than  in  i 
Juliana.  It  may  be  that  this  distinctive  voit 
arose  from  the  poet  having  only  heard  the  ston 
some  monk  who  was  still  acquainted  with  G 
nothing  before  his  eyes  to  follow ;  he  had  only 
guide  him.     Hence  his  freedom  ! 

The  poem  begins  in  the  heroic  strain,  transfe 
tian  subject,  "  Lo,  from  days  of  yore  we  have  1 
heroes,  famous  under  the  stars,  thegns  of  the  L< 
of  their  warfare  failed  not  when  the  helms  ci 
Far-famed  folk-leaders  were  they,  bold  on  the 
shield  and  hapd  guarded  the  helm  upon  the  hi 
this  easy  fashion  the  story  is  brought  on  of  IM 
these  heroes,  waiting  in  prison  to  be  devoure 
eating  Mermedonians.     His  seizure  is  told  in 
heathen  war,  with  a  full  use  of  old  heathen  phn 
cries  to  Grod  out  of  the  prison,  and  God  descen 
home  again,  like  a  pagan  Deity,  but  tells  hii 
Andrew  will  come  to  deliver  him.     We  now  j 
hero  of  the  piece.     The  first  morning  dawns, 
helm  glode  off,  swiftly  it  vanished.     Behind  it  ( 
the  trumpet  sound  of  the  dawn."     And  the  ] 
wolves  of  slaughter,  raged  for  the  flesh  of  Ma 
three  days  yet  to  wait.     It  was  then  that  the  \ 
to  Andrew,  while  he  dwelt  in   Af^hnin    in  n  rlr 
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victory.  Go  and  deliver  liini."  —  "  How  can  I,  Lord,"  said 
Andrew,  "make  my  voyi^  so  swiftly  over  the  paths  of  the 
deep  ?  One  of  thine  angels  from  the  high  Heaven  might  more 
easily  do  this.  He  knows  the  going  of  the  seas,  the  salt 
streams,  and  the  road  of  the  swan ;  the  onset  of  the  billows, 
and  the  Water-Terror,  but  not  1.  The  earls  of  Elsewhere  are 
unknown  to  me,  and  tiie  highways  over  the  cold  water," 

"  Alas,  Andrew !"  answered  the  Lord,  "that  thou  should'st 
be  so  slow  of  heart  to  fare  ui>on  this  way.  Nathlesa,  thou 
must  go  where  the  onset  of  war,  through  the  heathen  battle 
roar  and  the  war-craft  of  heroes,  is  boded  for  thee.  At  early 
dawn,  at  the  marge  of  the  sea,  thou  shalt  step  on  a  keel,  and 
across  the  cold  water  break  o'er  the  bathway.  No  skulker  in 
battle  was  Andrew,  but  hard  and  high-hearted,  and  eager  for 
war.  Wherefore  at  opening  day  he  went  over  the  sand-links 
and  to  the  sea-stead,  his  thegns  with  him,  trampling  over  the 
shingle.  The  ocean  thundered,  the  billows  beat  t!ie  shore,  the 
resplendent  morning  came,  brightest  of  beacons,  hastening 
over  tJie  deep  sea,  holy,  out  of  the  darkness.  Heaven's  candle 
shone  upon  the  floods  of  sea." 

This  IS  all  in  the  heroic  manner,  and  more  so  than  in  any 
other  Anglo-Saxon  [wem.  Moreover,  it  is  filled  with  the  sea- 
air  and  the  morning  breaking  on  the  deep.  The  very  verse 
has  the  dash  and  salt  of  the  waves  in  it,  and  the  scenery  is 
Northumbrian.  No  one  can  mistake  it  for  that  of  an  East 
Anglian  or  a  Wessex  shore. 

Then,  aa  Andrew  stood  on  the  beach,  he  was  aware  of  three 
shipmasters  sitting  in  a  sea-boat,  as  they  had  just  come  over 
the  sea,  and  these  were  Almighty  God,  and  his  angels  twain, 
"clothed  like  shi|>-farers,  when  on  the  breast  of  the  flood,  they 
dance  with  their  keels,  far  off  upon  the  water  cold." 

"Whence  come  yo,"  said  Andrew,  "sailing  in  keels,  sea- 
erafty  men,  in  your  water-rusher,  lonely  floaters  o'er  the 
wave  ?  Whence  has  the  ocean  stream  brought  you  over  the 
tumbling  of  the  billows  ?  " 

"  We  from  Mernicdonia  are,"  replied  Almighty  God.  "Our 
high-atemnied  boat,  our  snell  sea-horse,  enwreathed  with  speed, 
bore  us  with  the  tide  along  the  way  of  the  whale,  until  we 
sought  this  people's  land ;  much  grieved  by  the  sea,  so  sorely 
were  we  driven  of  the  wind." 

"  Bring  me  there,"  said  Andrew;  "little  gold  can  I  give,  bnt 
God  will  grant  you  meed."  —  "  Strangers  go  not  there,"  an- 
swered the  Lord,  standing  in  the  ship;  "dost  thou  wish  to 
lose  thy  life?"  —  "Desire  impels  me,"  said  Andrew,  and  he 
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over  the  tishes'  bath  when  you  have  first  pa 
fare,  the  scats  appointed,  so  will  the  shipwai 
ingly   on   board."     Then  answered  Andrew, 
friends :  "  I  have  no  beaten  gold,  nor  silver 
nor  rings,  to  whet  hereto  your  will."     "  Ho> 
king;  "  would'st  thou  seek  the  searhills  and  tl 
deep,  over  the  chilly  cliffs,  to  find  a  ship  ?     1 
for  comfort  on  the  street  of  sea ;  hard  is  his 
work  who  long  makes  trial  of  the  paths  of 
not  become  thee,"  Andrew  replies,  "  since  the 
thee  wealth  and  good  luck  in  the  world  to  an 
speech  and  over-haughtiness.     'Tis  better  whei 
and  couthly  speaks  to  him  who  hastens  to 
Christ  commanded  —  his  thegns  are  we  —  chc 
riors.     He  bid  us  go  over  the  bottomless  abysi 
him,  as  far  as  the  water  bends  around  the  wo 
let-covered  plains  lie  either  side  the  streets  of 
take  no  treasure  for  the  journey.    Now  mayst 
stands  our  voyage  in  thine  eyes ;  soon  shall  I 
meanest  for  our  consolation."     "  Yes,"  answe 
are  his  thegns,  I  will  take  you."     Then  they  st 
keel,  and  over  the  swinging  of  the  waves  Anc 
ocean-ward,  -^theling  by  ^Etheling.     "Never 
the  poet,  "that  men,  glorious  kings  and  lovel; 
a  comelier  ship  than  that,  laden  with  high  t 
then  the  mighty  king  bade  his  angel  com  for 
with  food,  that  they  might  better  bear  thei: 
welter  of  the  flood,  over  the  thronging  of  the 
now  the  whale-mere  was  vexed  and  mirrhtilv  ^1 


need  to  translate  it  here  again ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  I 
put  it  into  blank  verse,  and  literally  — 

STO.  The  HWord-fish  played. 

Through  Ocean  gliding,  and  the  grey  gull  wheeled 
Oreedy  of  prey ;  dark  grew  the  Weather-torch ; 
The  wlnda  waxed  great,  together  crushed  the  waves. 
The  stream  of  ocean  stirred,  and  drenched  with  spny 
The  cordage  groaned;  then  Water-Terror  rose 
With  all  the  might  of  annleB  from  the  deep. 

And  the  thegns  of  Andrew  were  much  afraid.  But  when  the 
steersman  offered  to  put  them  ashore,  they  refused,  as  in 
Beoundf,  as  in  the  Fight  at  Maidon,  to  leave  their  lord. 
"  Whither  can  we  go,"  they  cry,  "  if  we  should  leave  our  lord  ? 
In  every  land  we  should  then  be  shamed  before  all  folk,  when 
the  sons  of  men,  for  courage  known,  sit  to  choose  who  best  of 
them  haa  stood  by  his  lord  in  war,  when  hand  and  shield  upon 
the  battle-plain,  hewed  down  by  grinding  swords,  bear  sharp 
straits  in  the  play  of  foes."  Andrew,  as  chieftain,  has  also  his 
duties  to  his  comrades.  The  steersman  bids  him  cheer  and 
stir  them  with  words ;  and  he  does  this  by  telling  them  the 
story  of  Christ  calming  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  a  happy  situa- 
tion which  the  poet  conceives,  for  Andrew,  not  knowing  that 
Christ  himself  is  seated  beside  him  in  the  stem,  tells  Christ  a 
story  of  Christ.  "  This  Water-Terror  shall  he  diid  to  stillness 
by  the  Lord  of  power." ' 

43B.   So  happened  it  of  yore,  when  we  In  ship 

Steered  for  the  sea-fotds  o'er  the  foaming  bar. 

Riding  the  waves ;  and  the  dread  water-roadB 

Seem^  foil  of  danger,  while  the  oceau-atreama 

Beat  on  the  bulwarks ;  and  the  seas  cried  out, 

Answering  each  other ;  and  at  whiles  uprose 

Orlm  Terror  from  the  foaming  breast  of  sea, 

Over  our  wave-Bhlp,  into  its  deep  lap. 

And  then  the  crowd 

'Gan  wail  within  the  keel,  and  lo,  the  king, 

The  Glory.giver  of  the  angels,  rose 

And  stilled  the  billows  and  the  weltering  waves, 

Rebuked  the  winds  1     Then  sank  the  seaa,  and  smootli 

The  might  of  waters  lay.    Our  soul  laughed  out. 

When  we  had  seen  beneath  the  welkin's  patli 

The  winds  and  waves  and  water-dread  become 

Fearful  themselves  for  fear  of  God  the  Lord. 

Wherefore  in  very  sooth  I  tell  yon  now 

The  living  God  will  never  leave  unhelped 

An  earl  on  earth  if  courage  fail  him  not. 

I  Whsnever  I  translate  In  blank  v 
mors  literally,  and  In  a  measure  nean 
blank  verse  w  no  representative. 
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Now  sleep  invades  the  thegus  aud  the  sea  grew  calm.  But 
Andrew  and  the  steeraniao,  still  awake,  renew  their  talk.  It  is 
niui^li  mure  full  of  change  and  reality  thaii  is  usual  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialogue,  and  the  cbaractei'3  of  the  speakers  are  also 
fileurly  distinguished.  Christ  aud  Andrew  are  seated  together, 
lint  Andrew  does  not  recognise  his  master,  aud  when  he  is 
urged  to  tell  what  he  remembers  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  Jesus  him- 
self that  he  tells  all.  This  I  have  said  is  a  good  dramatic 
situation,  and  it  is  bettered  by  the  vivid  way  in  which  the  jKH't 
keeps  the  boat  and  the  sea  before  our  eyes.  Touch  after  touch 
inaki's  us  aware  that  we  are  flying  along  the  sea  to  deliver  St. 
MattliiMV.  Andrew's  curiosity  is  awakened  first  by  tlie  skill  of 
thi'  sti'iTsman. 

"A  better  seafarer  I  never  met,"  he  says.  "Teach  me  the 
art  wiii'i'i'by  thou  steerest  the  swimming  of  this  horse  of  the  sea, 
tliii5  wiivf -floater,  foamed  over  by  ocean.  It  was  my  hap  to 
have  l>i'i.'n  time  after  time  on  a  sea-boat,  sixteen  times,  pushing 
tlie  lU't'p,  the  streamings  of  Eagot,  while  iroze  my  hands,  and 
once  moie  is  this  iams — yet  never  have  I  seen  a  hero  who  like'  ~ 
thee  could  steer  o'er  the  stem.  The  sea-welter  lingers  on  our 
sides,  the  foaming  wave  strikes  the  bulwitrk,  the  bark  is  at  fidl 
speed.  Foam -throated  it  fares;  most  like  to  a  binl  it  glides 
o'er  the  ocean.  More  skilful  art  in  any  mariner  I've  never 
seen.  It  is  as  if  t)ie  ship  were  standing  still  on  a  landstead 
where  nor  storm  nor  wind  could  move  it,  nor  the  water-floods 
shatter  its  foatuing  \n-o\v ;  but  over  seas  it  sweeps  along,  swift 
under  sail.  Yet  thou  iirt  young,  U  refuge  of  warriors,  not  in 
winters  okl,  aud  hast  tlie  answer  of  a  sea-playing  earl:  and  a 
wise  wit  as  well." 

"Oft  it  befalleth,"  answers  Almighty  God,  "that  we  on 
ocean's  path  break  o'er  the  bathway  with  our  ocean-staltions ; 
and  whiles  it  happencth  wretchedly  to  us  on  the  sea,  hut  God's 
will  is  more  than  the  flood's  rage,  aud  it  is  plain  thou  art  his 
man,  for  the  deep  sea  sti-aiglitway  knew  and  ocean's  rounil, 
that  thini  hiulst  grace  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  Tlie  surging  waves 
went  kick,  a  fear  stilled  the  dee}>bosoiued  wave." 

Andrew,  hearing  this,  bursts  into  a  song  of  ]>raise  and  joy 
with  which  this  jtart  of  the  |K)em  closes,  for  now  the  steei'sman 
changes  the  conversation;  he  asks  Andrew  to  recitll  his  life 
in  Palestine  with  Jesus, — the  same  curious  situation  of  Christ 
asking  about  himself  is  kept  up. — and  in  these  <]ucstions  the 
teaching  element  in  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  jioems  enters  in.  Poems 
were  used  as  sermons,  just  as  .some  homilies  were  written  in 
rude  verse.     With  this  purijose  the  poet  makes  Andrew  give  a 
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brief  account  of  the  chief  miracles,  and  ends  with  a  touch  of 
personal  recollection  and  love,  which  lifts  the  passage  into  art. 
"Now  hearest  thou,  young  hero,  how  the  Lord  of  Glory  loved 
us  in  life,  and  by  his  teaching  drew  us  to  fair  joys."  Further 
questions  follow,  and  the  last  seems  to  Andrew  to  go  so  much 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  that  he  is  amazed.  "What  dost 
thou  ask,"  he  cries,  "with  wonderful  words  and  seemest  to 
know  every  hap  by  the  sharpness  of  thy  spirit."  —  "Out  of  no 
lying  craft  or  entrapping  words,"  answers  the  steersman,  "do 
I  ask  thee  this — here  on  the  path  of  the  whale* — but  because 
my  heart  is  full  of  joy.  Tell  me  more  of  the  divine  child." 
And  Andrew  is  swept  away  by  the  passion  of  the  steersman, 
and  will  tell  him  all  he  has  known.  In  this  way,  and  the 
whole  dialogue  is  written  by  an  artist,  the  strange  legend  is 
introduced  of  the  stone  images  of  the  Cherubim 'in  the  Temple 
being  quickened  by  Christ,  stepping  down  from  their  place 
and  bearing  witness  to  Jesus  before  the  elders;  and  then 
being  sent  over  the  green  plains  of  Judaea  to  call  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob  from  their  graves,  to  bid  them  be  young 
again  and  to  come  to  Jerusalem  to  bear  witness  to  Christ. 
Thus  all  day  long  Andrew  spoke  in  many  tales  till  suddenly 
sleep  overtook  him.  And  Christ  bade  his  angels  bear  this 
loved  and  sea- wearied  one  to  land,  where  they  leave  him  and 
his  comrades  sleeping  on  the  highway,  near  the  city  of  the 
Mermedonians. 

And  now  begins  what  I  may  call  the  glory  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  which  the  half-epic  battle  of  the  "  hero  hard  in  war,"  —  his 
purification  through  long  martyrdom  —  is  accomplished.  It 
consists  of  four  parts  —  the  introduction,  the  delivery  of  St. 
Matthew,  the  martyrdom  of  Andrew,  and  the  final  triumph  of 
the  saint  in  the  conversion  of  the  Mermedonians. 

The  introduction  paints  the  Apostle  waking  in  the  morning. 
He  slept 

835.   Until  the  Lord  had  bid  in  brightness  shine 

Day's  caudle,  and  the  shadows  swooned  away, 
Wan  under  clouds ;  then  came  the  Torch  of  air, 
And  Heaven's  clear  radiance  bllckered  o'er  the  halls. 
Then  woke  the  hard  in  war,  and  saw  wide  plains 
Before  the  burg-gates,  and  precipitous  hills, 
And,  nmnd  the  gray  rock  and  the  ledges  steep, 
Tile-glittering  houses,  towers  standing  high, 
And  wind-swept  walls. 

1  This,  and  many  other  little  touches  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  presence  of 
the  sea. 

3 1  do  not  know  whence  this  legend  is  derived. 
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Then  Andrew  awakened  hia  comrades.  "*Twaa  Chriat  thai 
jEtheling,"  he  aaya,  "  that  led  us  across  the  realm  of  the  oar.*J 
—  "  AVe  too,"  they  answer,  "  have  had  our  adventure  "  ;  and  thiflV 
poet  who  has  a  special  turn  for  various  incident  invents  fotm 
them  a  dream  in  which  they  are  brought  into  the  heavenlyil 
J'aradiae. 

HG2.  "  Ua  weary  wiib  the  sea  deep  overtook  t 

Then  came  great  earcui  above  tbe  yeast;  waves. 
Swift  ill  tlieir  flight  ami  prideful  of  their  pluiuee ; 
Whi)  from  iia  sleepinB  took  away  our  uoula. 
And  bore  them  blithely  throuRb  the  lift  in  flight, 
Witb  joyfTil  clamour.     Bright  and  geuiJe  Ihey 
Carened  our  houIs  with  kindnesa,  and  they  dwelt 
In  glory  where  etornad  soan  was  Kweet, 
And  wheeled  the  firmameDL" 

And  there  they  saw  the  thegns  of  God.  the  patriarchs  and 
martyrs  and  prophets,  aud  the  apostles  and  archangels  prais- 
ing the  Lord.  And  Andrew  gives  thanks  to  Christ  who  now 
in  form  of  a  young  ^Etheling  draws  near.  "Hail  to  thee, 
Andrew!"  he  cries,  "the  grim  suaro-smiths  shall  not  o'er- 
wbelm  thy  soul." 

"  How  could  I  not  know  thee  on  the  journey  ?  "  Andrew 
answers.     "  That  was  a  sin." 

"  Not  80  great,"  replies  Christ,  "  as  when  in  Achaia  thou 
saidst  thou  could  not  go  over  the  battling  of  the  waves.  But 
now  arise,  set  Matthew  free.  Bear  many  pains,  for  war  is 
destined  to  thee.  Let  no  grim  spear-battle  make  thee  turn 
from  me.  Be  ever  eager  of  glory.  Remember  what  pains 
I  bore  when  the  rood  was  upreared.  Then  shalt  thou  turn 
many  in  this  burgh  to  the  light  of  Heaven." 

Andrew,  then,  —  and  here  begins  the  Delivery  of  St. 
Matthew  —  enters  invisibly  the  town,  like  a  chieftain  going 
to  the  field  of  war.  Seven  watchmen  keep  the  dungeon.  As 
the  saint  drew  near  death  swept  them  all  away ;  hapless  they 
died ;  the  storm  of  death,  beflecked  with  blood,  seized  on  these 
warriors.  The  door  fell  in,  and  Andrew,  the  beast  of  battle, 
pressed  in  over  the  heathen  who  lay  drunken  with  blood,  en- 
sanguining the  death-plain.  In  that  murder-cotter,  under  the 
locks  of  gloom,  he  found  Matthew,  the  high-souled  hero,  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  God.  They  kissed  and  clipped  each  other. 
Holy  ami  bright  as  heaven  a  light  shone  round  about  them, 
and  their  hearts  welled  with  joys. 

Now  when  Andrew  had  delivered  Matthew,  he  went  to  the 
city  and  sat  him  down  by  a  pillar  of  brass  on  the  march-path, 
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full  of  pure  love  and  thoughts  of  bliss  eternal,  and  waited  what 
should  happen.  And  here  begins  the  story  of  his  suffering. 
The  folk-moot  is  held,  and  the  people  demand  the  prisonei-s 
for  meat.  But  the  fierce  bearers  of  the  ashen-spears  find  the 
keepers  dead,  and  the  hammer-work  unlocked.  Fear  of  Hun- 
ger, that  pale  table-ghost,  falls  mxtn  them,  and  the  story  of 
this  cannibal  crowd  in  an  agony  of  famine  is  told  with  a  grim 
humour  which  is  very  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The  first 
question  is,  Should  they  eat  the  dead  guards  of  the  prison  ? 
Then  the  burghers  are  (^led  to  council,  and  they  come  to  the 
Thing-stead  riding  on  their  horses  and  haughty  with  their  ash- 
shafts,  and  cast  lots  whom  they  shall  devour.  And  the  lot 
falls  on  an  old  redesman,  who  redeems  hia  own  life  by  offering 
his  young  son.  Is  it  a  touch  of  savage  humour  that  they 
thankfully  accept  tie  change  ?  And  the  youth  sang  his  Harm- 
song,  but  no  compassion  held  from  him  the  "edge  of  the 
sword,  hardened  in  the  rain  of  blows,  many  coloured  with  fire- 
splotches."  But  Andrew  has  pity  on  the  youth,  and  the  edge 
of  the  sword  becomes  as  wax  and  melts  away.  A  rude,  mock- 
ing description  follows  of  the  state  of  the  town.  "Howling 
of  woe  arose,  the  host  burst  into  cries,  the  heralds  shouted 
through  the  streets  for  famine.  The  horned  halls,  the  wine- 
houses  were  empty,  men  enjoyed  no  welfare  in  that  bitter  tide; 
the  wisest  thinkers  met  to  l^e  rede  of  their  wretchedness  in 
secret  runing ;  and  one  warrior  said  to  another,  "  Let  no  one 
who  has  good  lore  hide  it,  for  an  immeasurable  plague  is  on 
us."  Whereat  a  devil  steps  up  before  the  chiefs ;  wan  and 
colouriess  he  was  and  his  hue  that  of  a  cursed  one.  "  It  is 
Andrew,"  he  says,  "  a  stranger  /^theling,  who  has  done  you 
this  wrong.  There  he  stands,"  Andrew  replies  with  the 
usual  vigour  of  the  saints ;  and  a  curious  passaige  follows  in 
which  the  whole  host,  under  its  ensigns,  with  spears  and  shields, 
rushes  to  the  gates  to  attack  a  single  man.  The  scene  is  absurd, 
but  after  all  it  is  the  poet's  way  of  heightening  the  aspect  of 
the  hero.  To  do  this  still  more,  God  intervenes:  "Andrew, 
thou  shalt  do  a  deed  of  valour ;  strengthen  thy  heart  against 
the  strong.  Torments  and  cold  bonds  await  thee,  but  I  abide 
with  thee."  The  saint  is  bound  and  dragged  through  mountain 
gorges  and  over  stony  hills,  and  over  the  streets,  the  ancient 
work  of  giants,  paved  with  parti-coloured  stones.  So  the 
whole  day  long  was  this  sun-bright  hero  swinged,  till  the  sun 
that  blazed  in  the  firmament  sank  to  its  seat  of  rest.  Light 
was  his  thought  and  his  courage  unbroken. 
Here  follows  an  heroic  picture  in  which  the  saint  is  set  in  a 
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friiiiie  ni;i(ie  by  the  description  of  a  bitter  night  of  frost.  This 
ulsu  is  (luixe  to  enhaiice  him  in  our  eyes.  Nature  is  used  to 
heighten  the  lonely  figure  of  the  martyr. 

1265.  Tliin  was  the  Holy  One,  the  Btitrk-Bouled  Earl.' 

Bfsft  with  wisdom's  tlioiigbts  Oie  whole  iiighl  loug, 
I'Ljiler  the  dungeon  gloom. 

Snow  bound  the  earth 
WiUi  whirling  flakes  of  winler,  and  the  stonnn 
Willi  liard  liail-sho wen  grow  chill,  and  Frost  and  Rime  — 
(iriiy  gangers  of  the  ht^Ui  —  locked  douely  up 
'Hit'  homee  of  heroes  and  the  peoples'  seaU  1 
Fri  >/.i:n  the  londa ;  and  b;  keen  icicles 
'rill'  water's  might  was  shrunken  on  the  utreaniB 
( If  every  river,  and  the  ioe  bridged  o'er 
Tilt'  glitt«riiig  Hgad  of  the  sea. 

Fresh  tiirment  filled  the  next  d^,  aud  in  answer  to  Andrew's 
piteous  prayer  for  help,  only  the  Fiend  appears,  the  fierce  war-  ■ 
lock  who  c-riea  to  the  torturers,  "Smite  the  sinner  over  his  ,' 
mouth,  the  foe  of  the  folk.  Now  he  speaketh  too  much." 
And  the  m;irtyrdom  goes  on  till  ''tin'  Sviii  Kli'l'ng  to  his  tent, 
went  unilur  a  headlanil  of  chmils,  and  Kij,']Lt,  u";in  and  bi'own, 
drew  down  her  helm  o'er  earth  and  veiled  the  mountains 
steep." 

Then  in  the  prison  there  was  a  wild  scene.  The  murderous 
Lord  of  ill,  witli  seven  devils,  came  imicking.  '•  Wliat  tliinkest 
thou,  Andrew,  of  thy  liitlier-comin^  ?  "  And  he  iirged  on  his 
thegns,  "Let  the  Kpear-point,  the  arrow  poison -dip[>ed,  dive 
into  the  heart  iif  tliis  doomed  man ;  run  hohllj"  in  anil  bow  the 
pride  of  this  lord  of  Itattle."  The  rusli  of  the  devils  is  stopped 
by  the  Cross  ;  and  tlie  great  ca]itive  of  hell  is  grieved.  "  What 
has  liefallen  yon.  my  warriors  bold,  my  sliield-conqianions,  that 
so  little  is  your  luek  ?  "  Then  one  answered  him,  "  Nought  can 
we  [Klin  him.  Go  forward  tliyself.  A  had,  a  frightful  fight 
wilt  thou  have,  if  thou  darest  venture  thy  life  against  this 
lonely  man.  Dearest  of  Eai'ls,  we  may  give  thee  a  Ijetter  rede  ; 
take  rare  how  it  may  go  with  thee  in  the  changing  of  bUiws. 
Bettor  to  twit  him  in  his  wrettdicdness ;  we  have  the  words  all 
ri.'aiiy."  Then,  at  a  distance,  the  devil  mocked  the  saint,  but 
the  answer  drove  him  to  flight. 

The  third  day  dawned,  anotlier  'lay  of  torment ;  and  at  its 
end,  while  he  lay  weaiy  of  his  life  upon  tlie  plain,  he  cried 
piteounly  to  Christ,  "  Thou,  on  the  Cross,  didst  call,  '  Father, 

1  Tills  ntso  I  have  (ransbtl«<l  before,  and  I  |mt  it,  Uiererorc,  into  hlauk  verse. 
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Prince  of  life,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me ' ;  and  I,  tormented 
for  three  days,  now  cry,  '  Joy-giver  of  souls,  let  me  yield  up 
my  life.'  Moreover,  thou  didst  promise  that  not  a  hair  of  our 
heads  should  be  lost,  nor  sinew  or  bone  lie  on  swathe ;  and 
now  my  locks  lie  driven  through  the  land,  my  sinews  are 
cramped,  my  blood  is  spilled  —  death  is  dearer  than  this  life- 
care." —  **Weep  not,"  answers  Christ,  "thy  wretchedness. 
This  is  not  too  hard  for  thee.  Nothing  of  my  word  shall  fail. 
Look  on  thy  track  where  thy  blood  has  gushed  out."  And  the 
champion  looked  back,  and  lo,  he  saw  blowing  bowers  rise, 
laden  with  blossoms,  where  he  had  poured  out  his  blood !  The 
fourth  niglit  now  comes,  and  Christ  is  still  present  with  his 
servant.  The  trial  is  closed,  the  triumph  has  begun.  "No 
longer,"  Jesus  cries,  "  shalt  thou  suffer  sorrow."  Then  rose 
the  hero,  nor  was  his  beauty  now  spoiled,  nor  a  fringe  of  his 
garment  unravelled,  nor  a  hair  of  his  head  loosened.  He  was 
whole  as  before. 

The  fourth  division,  which  tells  of  the  glory  of  the  saint, 
begirre  with  a  few  personal  remarks  about  the  poet's  treatment 
of  his  subject.  The  only  thing  in  it  which  reveals  character 
is  a  certain  touch  of  proud  humility,  mingled  with  the  self- 
consciousness  of  an  artist.  "  I  have  already  told  of  the  saint's 
deeds,  but  far  beyond  my  powers  goes  on  the  well-known  his- 
tory :  a  man  of  fuller  insight  than  I  may  tell  it  all ;  yet  I 
may  give  a  few  more  words  of  the  song."  This  is  nothing 
more  than  an  introduction  to  the  new  canto.  There  is  none 
of  that  sentimental  personality  in  it  wliich,  had  Cynewulf 
written  the  poem,  he  would  have  certainly  introduced,  once  he 
had  begun,  as  the  poet  does  here,  to  speak  of  himself.  I  can- 
not fancy  the  writer  of  the  individual  passages  in  the  Christ, 
the  ElenCy  and  the  Juliana  holding  his  tongue  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. But  it  is  just  alx)ut  as  much  personality  as  an  imi- 
tator of  Cynewulf  would  be  likely  to  practise. 

We  find  Andrew  now,  to  return  to  the  poem,  on  the  plain 
near  the  city  wall  where  two  huge  upright  stones  stand  beaten 
by  the  stonns,  and  these  are  the  two  tables  of  the  Law.  To 
one  of  them  he  speaks,  and  bids  it  let  bubble  forth  from  its 
base  overflowing,  wide-sweeping  waters,  a  weltering  ocean,  for 
the  death  of  these  wicked  men.  The  Stone  behaved  well; 
there  was  no  delay ;  it  opened,  and  a  torrent  flooded  the  plain. 
And  the  poet  seizes  his  opportunity.  A  great  flood,  slaughter- 
ing men,  is  what  an  Englisliman  loved  to  describe.  He  does  it 
well,  but  some  of  his  metaphors  are  too  fantastic  for  good  art. 
I  do  not  think  that  Cynewulf  would  have  used  them,  but  I 
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give  thorn  in  a.  note '  just  because,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
they  point  to  a  [wet  who  hiul  Ifi't  the  quietnde  of  Cynewulf 
behind,  and  was  etriviug  after  odd  and  strange  effects.  The 
power  shown  is  vigorous,  but  it  is  strained,  and  we  may  make 
the  same  criticism  concerning  the  whole  of  this  interesting  and 
attractive  poem.  The  constant  use  of  phrases  borrowed  from 
Beowulf,  from  Cynewulf  himself,  the  effort  to  be  specially 
heroic  in  description,  to  import  more  of  the  heathen  elements 
of  Saga  into  a  Christian  song  than  even  the  Eleiie  dared  to  do 
—  the  use  of  strange  wortis,  even  the  elaborate  invention  of 
words  —  point  to  a  poet  who  was  departing  from  a  temperate 
style,  a"d  suggest,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  he  wrote  at  a  time 
when  Cynewulf  was  growing  old.  If  this  be  true,  it  puts  us 
again  in  mind  of  the  fantastic  poets  who  imitated  and  followed 
the  true  Elizabethang,  who  retained  much  of  the  strength  and 
imagination  of  the  great  time,  but  who  chose  to  develop  the 
artificial  rather  than  the  natural  elements  in  the  work  of  their 
liudeceasors.  Yet  the  writer  of  the  Andreas  has  one  power 
Cviii'wiilf  had  not,  inventiveness  in  incident ;  and  it  was  a  thing 
s.'.ivly  «;nitfdiu  Ai.f,'l.)-Saxon  poetry.  ]i  I  ore  over,  the  fault  I 
find  with  him  had,  I  may  say,  only  begun.  It  is  not  carried 
far,  and  had  we  more  work  from  his  hand,  ho  would  perham 
have  purged  himself  from  it  when  he  had  grown  older.  The 
fault  is  afaultof  youth  as  well  as  of  age.  It  belonged  to  Cole- 
ridge, to  Byron,  to  Browning,  to  Tennyson,  when  they  were 
young. 

And  now  air  and  earth  and  fire  join  in  the  wrath  which 
falls  on  the  folk  and  the  town.  The  yellow  waters  waxed 
more  and  more  and  men  fled  to  the  caves,  but  a  mighty  angel 
there  forstood  thein,  and  sprinkled  gleaming  fire  over  the  burg. 
The  beating  sea  and  torrents  roared,  the  tire-flakes  flew,  the 
flood  boiled  with  waves,  and  in  the  houses  rose  the  lay  of  sor- 
row ;  many  a  death-song  was  sinig  Through  the  tremulous  air 
the  roarings  of  the  flame  flung  themselves  ujKin  the  walls,  and 
still  the  waters  greater  grew.  And  one  cried  out,  " 'Tis  our 
uni'ightness  to  the  stranger  that  brings  this  doom  Let  us  set 
him  free."  And  Andrew  knew  the  mind  of  the  folk  was 
changed;  wherefore  he  hade  the   stieain  faring  be    still,  and 

'  The  Slonc  "splits  nnd  (he  fnaminE  billows  cover  the  laril,  nx  ifhcn  the 
mmit  h  tpilled  itlttm  /rd'l.  Thi'  f »le>l  sank  in  Mieil^up;  the  wnr-i'harging  of 
tlie  wali'rs  awejit  tliem  awiiy.  77ji»  icuj  «  billrr  brer-ffafl.  No  rfffny  mode 
Hie  •■iiji^nirrr*,  the  alttDrlniit  tlirtiim,  Frtim  brenb  of  dng  thfrf  ifoj  drfnk 
piionnh  iirpjiared/iir  crery  iiiir  <•/  flirm."  Ttie  wholeof  this  (vmiiuirlson  of  the 
FltHxt  to  a  driiikint!  tuRst  in  iletestahle.  FnrtniiEitplf  it  kIaikIb  aloue.  But  it 
iev«als  the  seiiMtioimliitt  whu  is  Bearcfaing  lur  violeut  cBects. 
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the  storms  rest  about  the  stony  hills.  The  earth  dries  under 
his  feet.  Then  a  fearful  cavern  is  cleft  in  the  hill  and  the  fal- 
low flood  is  engulfed,  yet  not  the  waters  alone,  but  fourteen 
eminent  villains  therewith.  Tliia  settled  the  strife,  and  all 
cry  out  "  Hear  Andrew,  he  is  a  messenger  of  the  true  God." 
So  the  apostle  prayed,  and  all  the  young  folk  who  had  been 
drowned  arose  alive.  They  were  baptized,  and  a  church  was 
built  on  the  spot.  The  nobles  and  their  wives  wei-e  then 
christened,  and  a  bishop  chosen,  Plato  by  name. 

"Now  I  ain  going,"  cries  Andrew,  "to  find  a  ship,"  So 
great  is  their  sorrow  that  Goil  speaks  again  to  his  servant. 
"Stay  yet  seven  days  in  this  city,  Refuge  of  warriors" — even 
Goil  takes  the  heroic  note — "confirm  them  in  the  faith  and  then 
depart."  So  he  did,  and  the  poem  ends  with  the  picture  of 
the  departure,  such  as  the  poet  might  have  drawn  after  read- 
ing Itaeda's  description  of  tlic  departure  of  Ceolfrid  from  the 
shores  of  Tyne. 

1712.  Then  by  the  NMwa  of  the  Be&  thi-y  broufifat 
The  eager  warrior  tt>  hia  wave-woai  hume. 
And  weeping  after  him,  Htood  uii  Uie  beach 
As  lonfc  OH  they  could  nee  that  jKthelin)»'  joy 
Sail  o'er  the  seals'-path,  on  tho  lumbliiif;  waves. 
Then  they  gave  glory  to  tlie  glorious  Lord, 
SaoR  In  their  hosts,  and  this  it  wax  tliey  uang — 
"One  only  Is  the  eternal  God  I    Of  all 
Created  beings  is  his  might  and  power 
Lauded  aloud;  and,  overall,  his  Joy  — 
In  liigh  and  lioly  splendour  of  tlie  Heavens — 
Sliines  throuRh  the  everlaxtlng  ages  for ; 
In  glory  beautiful  tor  evermore 
With  angel  hosts  —  our  jlitlieling,  our  King." ' 

Thos  ends  the  Andreas,  a  poem  full,  I  think,  of  attractive 
charm. 

Connected  with  this  poem  by  its  imitation  of  heroic  sagas, 
and  by  transference  of  their  phrases  to  Christianity  and  its 
saints ;  and  connected  with  Cynewulf  by,  at  least,  an  imita- 
tion of  his  manner,  is  the  Descent  into  Hell  which  is  in  the 
Exeter  Book.  This  is  but  a  fragment,  but  it  has  inspiration. 
Some  have  thought  that  it  may  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
CAmt  of  Cynewulf.    As  it  stands,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can, 

1 1  hare  pat  this  lairt  passsKe  also  into  blank  vene,  thongb  T  have  not 
translated  It  before,  tor  It  may  serve,  together  viith  the  others,  to  show  bow 
easy  it  is  to  pat  the  short  epic  line  of  the  Eingliah  poets  into  that  modem  metre. 
But  I  am  g]ad  to  abandon  it,  for  it  has  not  to  my  ear  auy  more  likeness  to  the 
real  music  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse  than  the  stately  march  of  gorgeous  cavalry  has 
to  the  gallop  of  a  troop  of  gnerlUas. 
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without  violence,  insert  it  into  the  Cltrist.  It  has  its  own 
(Mci'lul  lieginning,  and  were  it  not  bruken  off,  it  wuuM  no 
iliiuljt  liiive  bad  its  careful  end,  for  tiie  fragment  siigg^eats  a 
V.ivge  and  thoughtful  compoGttioiL  It  is  true  it  supplies  a 
[Hilt  of  the  history  which  is  wanted  in  the  OIirisL  But  the 
Eti>ry  iif  the  descent  into  Hades  did  not,  it  seems,  any  more 
th;in  till'  Resurrection  which  is  also  left  out,  form  a.  part  of 
th•^  [ilaii  of  tho  Christ  The  niuiplest  and  most  probable  cun- 
jetaiire  is  that  this  ia  a  aejiarate  poem,  the  end  of  which  we 
havii  hint,  on  this  favourite  subject.  Wtilker  says,  also,  that 
tliei'i'  is  no  trace  in  the  Chrht  of  any  use  of  the  pseudo^spdl 
(if  Xinnliinus,  and  that  there  are  traw-a  of  its  being  used  in 
fills  [/••^r.-iit  itUo  Hell.  This  would  agree  on  the  whole  with 
Ti'ji  lli'iuk's  view  that  the  poem  was  written  some  time  after 
til'-  Cliri.it.  During  that  time  Cynewulf  might  have  became 
a(;qii:iiiiti.'d  with  the  gospel  of  Nitwderaus. 

Tlicie  ia  no  positive  proof  that  Cynewulf  was  the  author  of 
this  piecp,  but  every  one  almoat  has  felt  that  it  belongs  to  him.  ' 
It  has  all  the  inanuor  of  the  fii-st  part  of  tlie  Christ,  the  same 
trink  of  dialoy;ue,  the  aaiiie  choric  outbursts,  the  same  lofty 
note  of  jKKtic  ])raise.  There  is  a  passage  in  wliii^h  tlie  jK>et 
apostrophises  Gabriel,  Mary,  Jerusalem,  and  .loidan,  whieh  is 
almost  parallel  with  a  passage  in  the  ChriM.  and  of  a  kind 
wliich  stands  alone  in  Anglo-Saxon  jioetry.  It  lias  the  very 
cry  of  Cynewulf  in  it.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  think  that  the 
poem  is  contemjiorary  with  the  Christ,  but  rather  with  that 
time  in  Oyiiewulf s  life  in  whicli,  wholly  at  peace  aljout  hia 
salvation,  lie  felt  himself  free  to  use  elements  introduced  from 
heroic  Saga  in  his  poetry,  as  he  has  done  in  the  Elene.  In- 
deed, in  this  Deaeenl  into  Uelt,  the  imifcktiiin  of  the  war-i>oeni 
is  more  remarkable  than  in  the  Elene,  The  women  who  go  to 
the  tomb  are  -Etheling  women.  Christ's  tomb  and  death  are 
the  tomb  and  death  of  an  ^I^theling.  He  is  himself  the  joy  of 
•Etlielings.  He  is  the  victory  chihl  of  t!od.  The  I'atriarcha 
are  noble.  Even  tho  soldiers  are  heroes.  The  women  wail 
over  the  eorse  of  Jesus  as  the  English  wailed  over  their  Kings. 
John  the  Haptist  is  a  great  capfciin,  and  lie  wi;lcomes  Jesus 
into  the  Hurg  of  Hell  as  a  Noi'se  captain  would  wolcotue  his 
King  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The  poem  is  full  of  triumphant 
jKissages.     Here  is  one  — 

17.  At  Ihe  dawninRiif  tlip  day       down  a  troop  ot  nnKelscamc; 
tiliiod  the  KiiiKiiiK  joy  nf  ' 
Open  was  tho  Earth-liuu: 
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Took  the  sprite  of  life  !        Shivered  all  the  earth, 

High  rejoiced  Hell's-burghers,^        for  the  Hero  had  awakened, 

Full  of  courage  from  the  clay.        Conquest-sure  and  wise, 

Rose  his  glorious  Majesty.        Then  the  Hero,  John, 

l^>oke  exulting. 

This  is  the  full  Saga  note.  It  is  even  more  remarkable 
when  Christ  sets  forth  on  his  expedition  to  hell  and  breaks 
down  the  gates  of  the  burg.  I  have  already  used  the  pas- 
sage— 

33.   On  his  war-path  hastened        then  the  Prince  of  men, 
Then  the  Helm  of  Heaven        willed  the  walls  of  Hell 
To  bre^k  down  and  bow  to  ruin,        and  the  Burg  unclothe 
Of  its  sturdy  starkness ;        he,  the  strongest  of  all  kiiigs  1 
No  helm-bearing  heroes        would  he  have  for  battle  then  ; 
None  of  warriors  wearing  bymies        did  he  wish  to  lead 
To  the  doors  of  Hell  1        Down  before  him  fell  the  bars, 
Down  the  hinges  dashed,        inwards  drove  the  King  his  way  1 

All  the  exiles  throng  to  see  him — Adam,  Abraham,  and  the 
rest  —  the  high-fathers  of  the  world,  hosts  of  noble  women, 
uncounted  multitudes.  But  of  the  great  deeds  done  John  the 
Baptist  saw  the  most.  He  beheld  "how  the  gates  of  hell,  that 
darkness  had  garmented  so  long,  gleamed  in  the  glory  of 
Christ's  coming;  and  when  he  saw  it,  the  great  Thegn 
rejoiced.  Greeting,  he  welcomed  the  King,"  and  his  long 
speech  takes  up  the  rest  of  this  fragment,  and  breaks  off  in 
the  midst.  It  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  written,  I  think,  to  be 
sung,  at  least  in  parts,  as  a  choric  hymn.  The  whole  poem  is 
worth  a  separate  study  by  some  careful  scholar. 

Of  the  same  fine  quality,  but  not  built  in  an  heroic  mould, 
is  the  Phoejiix,  which  we  may,  and  with  much  more  certainty, 
allot  to  Cynewulf.  It  is  the  last  of  the  longer  poems,  and 
when  we  have  gone  through  it,  there  is  nothing  left,  save  the 
Dream  of  the  Rood,  of  any  literary  importance.  The  Phoenix 
is  in  the  Exeter  Book  and  runs  to  677  lines.  Its  source  is  a 
Latin  poem  on  the  same  subject  attributed  to  Lactantius,  and 
the  Latin  lines  are  printed  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  text  by 
Thorpe  in  his  edition  of  the  Exeter  Book.  The  writer  leaves 
his  original  at  verse  380  and  composes  the  story  of  the  Phoenix 
into  a  Christian  allegory  of  the  Resurrection.  This  is  the 
second  part,  and  he  has  used  in  it  the  writings  of  Ambrose 
and  Baeda.  As  long  as  he  draws  on  the  so-called  Lactantius 
poem  he  follows  it,  in  CynewiUfs  fashion,  sometimes  expand- 

1  Tho  burghers  of  hell  here  are  the  Old  Testament  saints,  the  "  spirits  in 
prison." 
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iiif;.  soiiii'times  shortening  the  Henae.  The  espanaiona  are 
cliictiy  "hen  he  is  describing  natural  scenery,  and  when  he  is 
breaking  into  praise.  lo  the  second  part  the  outbursts  of 
laud  and  honour  to  God  are  entirely  in  Cynewulfs  exulting 
manner,  and  the  description  of  the  Last  Judgment  closely 
resembles  the  descriptions  of  the  same  event  iu  the  Christ  and 
tilt'  Elc'ie-  There  are  but  few  of  the  crities  who  do  not  believe 
in  Cynewulfs  authorship  of  this  poem.  If  it  be  so,  all  tha 
probabilities  go  to  prove  that  the  poem  was  written  by  him 
after  the  Ohrist  and  before  the  Elene. 

I  luive  said  that  the  introduction  of  a  strong  personal 
element  is  the  special  mark  of  all  the  signed  poems  of  Cytie- 
viiiU,  and  that  the  sigaaturo  is  fancifully  added  to  the  personal 
stiitenieiit.  There  is  no  distinct  personal  element  in  the 
Pkirnix,  unless  we  say  that  he  adopts  as  his  own  the  quotation 
he  makes  from  Job  "concerning  the  Resurrection  to  eternal 
life,"'  and  vhich  he  introduces  with  the  words,  "  Let  no  man 
think  that  I  sing  this  song  with  tying  words ;  hear  now  what 
the  wisdom  of  Job  sang,"  Nor  is  there  any  signature,  but 
there  is  an  ending  of  another  kind  winch  Cyncwulf,  in  his 
fantastic  way,  may  have  inserted  in  pliicB  of  liis  runes.  The 
last  eleven  lines  are  a  mixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  ami  Latin. 
The  first  half  of  eiich  line  is  Anglo-Saxon,  the  last  half  Latin, 
and  the  Latin  is  alliterated  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  poem  begins  with  that  description  of  the  paradisaical 
land  where  the  Plufinix  dwells  which  T  have  translated  (page 
213).  The  second  canto  describes  the  PiiiKiiix  and  its  life. 
The  bird  lives  alone  a  delightfid  life  iu  his  happy  isle. 
Death  never  harms  him  in  that  land  of  joy. 

00.   Ho  Rliall  nf  tlic  Sun        see  anil  wutcli  tlic  voya^np, 

And  slwll  come  right  on        'gainst  thii  candle  of  the  Lord, 
'Gainst  the  cluldt'Ulng  gem  1         lie  rIihII  laix  with  eOi 
When  upriRcth  clear        tiiiit  moat  .'Ktiiclin<;  of  stais, 
O'er  the  <  )cean  wave,       frinu  the  East  a-glitter,' 
Gleaming  with  his  glories,        God  the  Father's  work  of  old, 
Beacon  briglit  of  God ! —       Blhid  tlie  stars  shall  be. 
Wandered  under  waters        to  the  western  realms, 
All  bcdimmed  at  dawn,       when  the  <lark  of  night, 
Wan,  away  has  gone.         Tlieu,  o'er  waves,  the  Bird, 
Firm  and  feather-proud,        o'er  the  flowing  ocean  stream, 
Under  lift  and  over  Lake,       looketh  eager-hearted 
When  upcometh  fair,        from  the  East  a-gliding 
O'er  the  spacious  sea,        tlie  uiishinitig  of  the  Sun. 
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The  next  lines  repeat  the  same  motive  over  again  in  other 
words ;  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  and  a  special  characteristic  of  Cynewulf  who  manages 
it  with  skill,  I  insert  them  here.  Repetitions  of  this  kmd 
were  not  wearying  when  they  were  sung,  and  I  believe  that 
when  they  were  deliberately  made,  as  here,  for  the  heightening 
of  the  impression,  they  were  perhaps  set  to  different  music  or 
to  the  same  music  in  a  different  key. 


104.  So  the  fair-bom  fowl       at  the  fountain-head, 

At  the  well-streams,  wonneth        in  a  winsomeness  unfailing  I 
There  a  twelve  of  times,        he,  the  joy-triumphant  one, 
In  the  bum  doth  bathe  him,        ere  the  beacon  cometib, 


Candle  of  the  ^ther ; 
Of  those  softly-joyous 
Tastes  at  every  bath  — 
Then  he  soars  on  high. 
With  uplifted  heart 


and,  aa  often,  he 
springings  of  the  Wells 
billow-cold  they  are !  — 
when  his  swimming-play  is  done, 
on  a  lofty  tree  — 
Whence  across  the  Eastern  pathjB,        with  an  ease  the  greatest. 
He  may  watch  the  Sun's  outwending,        when  that  Welkin-taper 
O'er  the  battle  of  the  billows       brilliantly  is  blickering, 
Flaming  light  of  light  1        All  the  land  is  fair-adorned  ; 
Lovely  grows  the  world        when  the  gem  of  glory, 
O'er  the  going  of  great  Ocean,        glitters  on  the  ground, 
Over  all  Uie  middle-earth  —       mightiest  this  of  stars  1 


This  is  the  repetition,  and  very  well  done  it  is.  Then 
Cynewulf  describes  the  life  of  the  Bird  till  evening  falls,  and 
I  wonder  that  there  are  still  folk  who  think  that  there  is  no 
poetry  in  early  England.    I  translate,  as  before,  literally  — 


120.   Soon  as  ere  the  Sun,        o'er  the  salt  sea-streamings, 
Towers  up  on  high,        then  the  gray  and  golden  fowl 
Flieth  forth,  fair-shining,        from  the  forest  tree ; 
Fareth,  snell  of  feathers,        in  its  flight  along  the  lift ; 
Soimds,  and  sings  his  way        (ever)  sunwards  on. 

Then  as  beautiful  becomes       all  the  bearing  of  the  bird ; 
Borne  his  breast  is  upwards        in  a  blissfulness  of  joy  1 
In  his  song-craft  he  makes  changes,        in  his  lucid  voicing, 


Far  more  wonderfully  now 
Hear,  the  Heavens  below ; 
He  the  Worker  of  all  glory, 
Earth,  and  eke  the  Heaven. 


than  did  ever  bairn  of  man 
since  the  High-exalted  King, 
did  the  world  establish. 


The  up-ringing  of  his  voice 
sweeter  is  and  lovelier  ; 
than  whatever  winding  lay. 
Not  alike  to  that  clear  sound       may  the  clarion  be, 
Nor  the  horn  nor  harp-clang,        nor  the  heroes'  singing — 


Than  .all  other  song-crafts 
Far  away  more  winsome 
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Nut  of  one  of  Ibera  on  oanb —        uor  Uio  oi^n  lone. 

Nor  the  einging  of  the  sackbut,         nor  xwevt  fiMitUers  of  the  swan, 

Niuio  of  all  the  utiier  joys        that  tlie  Eternal  Hhapnl 

For  the  mlnhfuliieBi  ul  toexx        In  this  mournful  world. 

Rri  be  aingfl  and  softly  RoundB,         sweetly  bleswd  in  joy. 

Til!  within  the  Bouthem  eky       doth  tlie  Sun  become 

Sunken  to  its  settinc-'        silent  then  is  he. 

I.lnii'ulng  now  hs  leiida  Ilia  ettr,       Oitai  uplifts  his  head, 

(.'iiiiritffe-ttullled  luid  ^Ee  In  thought  I        Thrtce  lie  shaketh  then 

Fualhen  whet  for  Sight  —        ao  the  fowl  is  still. 

Thus  lives  the  Itoinix  for  a  thousand  years ;  then,  attended 
by  trin)]ia  of  birda,  flies  far  to  the  Syrian  land,  where  m  a 
desert  jilace,  on  a  high  tree,  he  makes  hia  neat  for  death. 

\62.   Thfn  the  wind  la  Btill        and  llie  weather  fair  ; 
I'liif  aiid  holy  Uiere        shines  the  Heaven's  gem  ; 
Cliinilfl  ore  cleared  away,        and  tlie  glorious  crowds  of  waten 
Siill  are  standing  therey        every  storm  therein 
L'niltr  Heaven  is  hushed. 

In  this  Bwnet  weather  the  Phcenix  builds  his  nest  of  noble 
plants  and  odorous  leaves;  and  when  at  suinmer-tiine  the  sun 
ia  briglitest,  tlie  home  of  the  bird  is  heated  and  the  fang  of 
fire  devours  bird  and  nest ;  but  tlie  a,shes,  balled  together, 
grow  into  an  apjtle,  and  iu  the  apjile  a  ivondrotis  worm  waxes 
till  it  bcoonies  au  eagle,  and  then  a  Pbcenix  as  before.  Only 
honey-dew  he  Cats  that  falls  at  midnight,  and  when  he  has 
gatheivd  all  the  reli(;s  of  his  old  body  and  covered  them  with 
sweet  herbs,  he  takes  thein  in  hia  claws  and,  flying  back  to  his 
native  land,  buries  tlicni  deep  iu  its  eartb.  All  men,  all  the 
birds,  floi'k  to  see  bis  flight,  but  he  outstrips  their  sight,  aiid 
couies  alone  to  bis  happy  isle,  where  once  more  he  "dwells  in 
the  grove,  delighting  iu  the  welling  streams." 

When  (jynewulf  has  thus  brought  his  bii-d  back,  he  makes 
out  of  its  story  two  allegories,  one  of  the  life  of  the  Saints, 
and  another  of  Christ  who,  after  the  Judgment,  flies  through 
the  air  attended  by  all  tlio  worshipping  souls  like  birds ;  and 
each  soul  becomes  a  Pha;nix,  aud  dwells  for  ever  young  where 
joy  never  changes,  praising  God  in  the  burg  of  life.  Then 
again  lie  makes  Christ  the  I'hd'uix  who  jiassed  through  tlie 
fire  of  death  to  glorious  life,  "  Therefore  to  him  be  praise  for 
ever  and  ever.     Hallelujali." 

This  allegorical  treatment  of  the  life  of  beasts  and  birds, 
and  also  of  the  great  tales  of  the  world;  the  taking  up  of 
the  whole  uf  natural  history  into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  — 
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human  thoughts  and  emotions  being  imputed  to  the  animals ; 
—  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  especially  among  Semitic  peoples. 
Through  the  Old  Testament,  through  the  Talmud,  through  the 
parables  of  Christ,  it  descended  to  the  early  Christian  writers 
and  was  increased  among  them  by  their  contact  with  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  India ;  but  the  taste  for  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  established  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Ambrose,  for 
example,  uses  the  Phoenix  as  the  symbol  of  the  Resurrection. 
It  was  common  in  the  eighth  century,  the  time  of  which  we 
are  writing,  and  it  steadily  grew  during  the  Middle  Ages 
among  poets  and  preachers  till  it  was  carried  to  an  extreme 
height.  In  the  catalogue,  for  example,  of  Duke  Humphrey's 
library  we  find  the  whole  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  moralised 
in  this  allegorical  fashion.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
so  large  and  fruitful  a  subject,  but  the  allegorical  treatment  of 
the  Phoenix  by  Cynewulf  leads  me  to  place  here  three  other 
English  poems — the  Whaky  the  Panther,  and  the  Partridge, — 
which  are  either  intended  to  be  a  complete  Physiologus  by 
their  writer,  or  may  be  parts  of  a  much  more  extended  collec- 
tion. 

A  Physiologus  was  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  certain 
Beasts,  Birds,  and  Fishes,  and  of  the  legends  connected  with 
them,  with  a  religious  allegory  tacked  on  to  them.  The 
earliest  Physiologus  was  in  Greek,  and  from  it  the  ^Ethiopian 
as  well  as  the  Latin  Physiologus  were  translated.  This  Latin 
one,  it  is  conjectured,  was  the  source  of  the  three  Anglo-Saxon 
poems  we  possess,  and  also  of  two  manuscripts  of  the  ninth 
century  (B  and  C),  discovered  by  Cahier,  which  agree  for  the 
most  part  with  one  another.  In  B,  after  twenty-two  other 
animals,  the  Panther,  the  Whale,  and  the  Partridge  follow  one 
another.  In  C  the  l*anther  precedes  the  Whale,  and  the  Par- 
tridge is  left  out.  In  the  ancient  Greek  Physiologus  also  the  Pan- 
ther comes  first  of  the  three,  and  the  Whale  and  the  Partridge 
follow.  It  is  suggested  by  critics  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  writer 
chose  these  three  concluding  animals,  not  at  random,  but  with 
the  intention  of  making  out  of  them  —  since  each  of  them 
represents  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  —  a  short  but  complete 
Physiologus.  At  the  close  of  the  poem  of  the  Partridge,  Finit 
stands  in  the  manuscript.  The  Partridge  is  a  mere  fragment, 
but  the  Panther  and  the  Whale  are  complete,  and  have  some 
literary  interest. 

In  far  lands,  in  deep  hollows  lives  the  Panther,  glittering  in 
a  coat  as  vari-coloured  as  Joseph's,  lonely,  gentle,  harmless  to 
all,  save  to  the  dragon,  that  envenomed  scather.    When  he  has 
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fed,  he  seeks  a  hidden  place  among  the  mountain  dells  and 
aliimbers  for  three  nights.  On  the  third  day,  when  he  wakes, 
a  lofty,  sweet,  ringing  sound  comes  from  his  mouth,  and  with 
tlie  song  a  most  delightful  steam  of  sweet-smelling  breath, 
more  grateful  than  all  the  blooms  of  herbs  and  blossoms  of  the 
trees.  Then  from  the  burgs,  and  from  the  seats  of  kings,  and 
from  castle  halls,  pour  forth  the  troops  of  war-meu  and  the 
swift  lance-brandishers,  and  all  the  animals,  to  hear  the  song 
aii<l  meet  the  perfame.  So  is  the  Lord  God,  the  Prince  of 
Joys,  and  so  the  hope  of  salvation  which  he  gives.  That  is  a 
noble  fragrance. 

The  }Vltak,  e'mae  it  has  to  do  with  the  sea,  is  more  wronght 
out  by  the  poet,  and  more  interesting  than  the  Panther.  The 
first  part  of  the  legend  —  of  the  sailors  landing  on  the  mon- 
ster's back  as  on  an  island  —  comes  perhaps  originally  from 
the  East.  It  is  in  the  story  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  but  it  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  in  English  literature,  through  Middle 
English  to  Chaucer,  and  so  on  to  Milton's  aimile.  Our  descrip- 
tion here  is  the  first  English  use  of  the  tale.  It  is  fairly  done, 
and  filled  in  with  special  seii-phrasea.  1  will  tell,  he  says,  of 
the  niiekle  whale  whose  name  is 

7.  Floater  of  the  Flood-streams  old,        Ffutitocalon. 
Like  it  is  ia  aspect        to  tLe  mili«wn  stone. 
Such  as  movM  is       nt  the  oiarKcnt  of  the  aea, 
Ity  saud-hills  surrounded,         thickly  set  with  sen- weeds ; 
So  that  the  sur^saitors       ween  (their  souls  within), 
That  upon  some  iHlniid        witli  tiicir  eyes  they  look. 
Then  tliey  hawser  fast       their  blKh-stemniM  ships 
With  the  anchored  cables        on  the  No^lniid  there ; 
Moor  tlieir  wares  of  ocean       at  this  margin  of  the  main  1 

Thus  tlic  keels  are  standing 
Close  beside  that  stead,       surged  around  by  ocean' s-stream,' 

1  Compare  Milton  — 

Or  that  sea-beast 

Leviathan,  whinh  God  nt  all  liia  works 

Created  liugest  liiat  swim  the  oceuu-stream. 

Him,  haply  alutnbcrinK  on  the  Norway  (oam. 

The  |>llot  of  some  small  night-fouiiilered  skiff. 

Deeming  some  islaud,  oft,  as  Meamen  tell, 

With  SxM  audior  in  his  scaly  rind, 

Moors  liy  liis  sldo  under  the  lee,  while  night 

Invests  the  sen,  and  wished  nioni  delays. 

So  Htretclied  nnt  huee  iii  lengtli  the  Areh-Fiend  lay. 

Chained  un  tlie  buruiiiK  lake. 
It  in  a  whole  lesson  in  art  to  contrast  this  with  its  predecessor  of  the  olehth 
century.  "  Oi-eitn-Btrenm  "  is  |Kire  Anclo-Saion  for  sea.  "  Thickly  set  with 
sea-woi.'ds  "  is  literally  "  greatest  of  sea-weeds  or  sen  reeds."  I  take  it  to  mean 
that  the  atone  looks  ns  if  It  were  lUM  the  very  greatest  of  sea-weeds,  no  thickly 
is  it  covered  with  them. 
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The  players  of  the  sea  climb  on  the  island,  waken  a  fire,  and 
are  joyous,  but  suddenly  the  Ocean-guest  plunges  down  with 
the  bark,  and  in  the  hall  of  death  makes  fast  with  drowning 
ship  and  seamen.  So  plays  the  Fiend  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Yet  another  fashion  has  this  proud  Eusher  through  the  water. 
When  he  is  hungry  this  Ocean-ward  opens  his  wide  lips,  and 
so  winsome  an  odour  pours  forth  that  the  other  fishes  stream 
into  his  mouth  till  it  is  filled ;  ^  then  quick  together  crash  the 
grim  gums  around  his  prey.  So  too  it  is  with  men  and  the 
accursed  one.  When  life  is  over,  he  claps  his  fierce  jaws, 
the  gates  of  hell,  behind  them.  This  is  the  common  image  of 
the  entrance  of  hell — as  seen,  for  example,  in  the  rude  pictures 
of  the  Gaedmon  manuscript,  —  like  the  gaping  mouth  of  a 
monstrous  fish. 

I  think  it  probable  that  these  three  small  poems,  which  a 
literary  connection  has  led  me  to  link  on  to  the  Phcenix,  were 
collected  together  if  not  actually  made  at  York  during  the 
time  when  its  great  school  was  flourishing.  The  history  of 
that  School  will  form  the  following  and  the  last  chapter  of 
this  book.  It  was  in  full  career  during  the  whole  time  in 
which  we  suppose  Cynewulf  was  writing;  and  though  I  do 
not  think  that  he  wrote  in  that  town,  yet  what  he  wrote  was 
read,  we  may  be  sure,  at  that  central  seat  of  Northumbrian 
learning.  Among  all  the  Latin  studies  pursued  there,  it  is  not 
likely  that  English  would  altogether  be  neglected.  A  few 
scholars  at  least  —  and  we  know  that  Baeda  did  so  —  would 
care  for  the  native  poetry  of  their  own  country,  study  it,  and 
collect  it.  The  seats  of  great  libraries  become  the  home  of 
literary  collections.  I  conjecture,  then,  that  during  the  fifty 
years  or  so  when  the  School  of  York  was  famous  over  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  the  English  poetry  of  the  past,  the  lays 
of  Beowulf,  the  war-songs,  the  songs  of  Gaedmon  and  many 
others,  were  gathered  at  York,  studied,  and  arranged.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  the  Ghristian  editing  of  Beowtilfj  and  of 
semi-heathen  poems  like  the  Wanderer  and  the  Seafarer,  was 
done  in  the  cloistered  shades  of  the  great  School. 

It  is  still  more  likely  that  the  class  of  poems  of  which  I  now 
briefly  write — collections  of  proverbial  folk-sayings,  senten- 

I I  wonder  if  the  ancient  sailors  had  ever  met  the  sperm-whale,  for  this  part 
of  the  legend  contains  things  true  both  of  it  and  of  the  Greenland  whale. 
When  the  sperm-whale  dies  of  the  disease  which  produces  Ambergris,  it  leaves 
behind  it,  lingering  on  the  ocean,  a  sweet  scent.  The  Right  whale  feeds  on 
small  animalculsB,  which  the  whalers  call  Brit.  It  takes  In  with  open  mouth 
the  sea  thick  with  these  small  beasts,  and  then  closing  its  gates  of  whale-bone 
ejects  the  water.    The  Brit  are  retained  behind  the  fence  of  bone. 
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tiouH  moral  poems  containing  selected  passages  from  the  old  or 
tlie  new  poetry  put  together  witliin  a  framework  of  the  col- 
l(;et(ir's  ciw'u  writing — were  made  at  York  during  the  literary 
li'isiLi'i'  lit'  the  time,  and  received  and  heard  with  pleaBare  liy 
E(';::!i.'ilLt,  ^tholberht,  and  AJcuin.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  iiitil'T  this  coDTenient  and  prohahle  supposition  that  I  placfl 
the  (hi-iiiic  Verses,  the  Crafta  or  Oifia  of  Men,  and  the  Weirth-m 
of  M/'ii.  M  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Exeter  Book. 

Tin-  Uii'rmie  Verses  are  in  four  parts,  three  of  which  are  ioi 
tilt-  ICxrtiT  Book,  and  the  fourth  is  in  the  Cotton  M8.  at  Caut' 
brid^'i.-.  'I'hey  consist  of  folk-pro  verba,  maxims,  short  deserip^ 
ti(.}us  of  Imnian  life  and  natural  oceurrenees,  thrown  togctbei 
witliinit  any  apparent  arrangement  in  subjects.  They  vary  ip^ 
I>.>iiL;tli  t'rnin  half  a  line  to  six  or  eight  lines.  Some  are  of  thii^ 
plaiiii'JiC  simplicity,  others  show  some  knowledge  of  the  worlds 
sniiu'  aic  (jiiotatious  from  the  poets;  there  is  one  at  the  eightW 
first  liiK-  which  is  taken  from  Beotititf,  1387 ;  tliere  are  twffl 
othiTri  wliich  seem  to  be  extracted  from  the  Seafarer.  Somo-^ 
of  thfm  relate  to  natural  phenomena,  some  to  the  life  of  ani- 
mals, many  to  the  custoiiis  ami  luitiincrs  of  men  nml  women  ; 
soiiKi  may  have  eome  dnwii  from  heathen  times  and  be  verv 
oM,' others  have  been  Cliristiaiiise.! ;  othors,  us  plaiidy,  have 
hail  their  "rij,'iiL  ulu'u  CLri^tiauity  had  be.m  well  established  ; 
aiul  some  bi'loiij;,  I  tliiuk,  to  a  time  long  after  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. I  think  it  proltiible  tliat  tlie  original  enllectiir  was  some 
literary  persim  at  York,  during  l'>gberht's  or  -KtlK-llH-rht's 
time,  who  wan  iiitei-ested  in  heathen  verse  and  customs.  The 
lines  from  lieonulf  suggest  this,  and  the  resemblances  to  tlie 
Seiifarer  suf^est  that  the  collector  was  a  Northumhriau.  Tlien 
we  may  imagine  tliat  ttie  colleetion,  broii!;ht  soutbwanl  to 
Wessex,  was  taken  u])  again  after  ttie  days  of  .Klfred,  new 
matter  iuided,  the  intniduetimi  of  tlu^  first  part  written,  the 
close  of  tlie  first,  seeniid.  and  third.  The  last  line,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  first  |.art.  is  tlie  wish  of  the  e.litor  to  be  thanked  by 
his  readers  for  the  tnmlile  he  liiis  taken,  ■■  Let  liini  have  thanks 
who  got  together  for  us  tliese  i)leasures.""  The  last  four  lines 
of  the  tliird  part  do  imt  aii|M;ar  to  me  to  lielong  to  tlie  lines 
which  preeede  them,  but  to  be  an  aiieient  folk-saying  eoue.eru- 
iiig  wea|xms.     I  coiijectuiT,  then,  that  they  formed  jiart  of  the 


I 


■  ThpM  uti-  iif  spofinl  interest, 
qiicrillv  sai'l)  lliiil.  n«  luivp  in  simn 
UMed  ill  till!  oil]  Kiiu'l:itii1  nvrr  f li<>  s.-! 
rnnii  iif  Eii^liitli  vune.  1  Iulvh  iusi 
this  volunui. 


;,'x 


"  (mill  lliis  Ims  been  fr^ 
.prsi'H  wlilcli  the  EiiKliHh 
s]M>i>irii'iiK  i)(  llie  earlipflt 
iutu  a  uotu  ut  the  end  ut 
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body  of  the  manuscript  which  the  scribe  was  copying,  and  that, 
finding  he  had  omitted  them  as  he  wrote,  he  tagged  them  on 
at  the  end.     I  give  them  here  — 

Yare  be  the  Warboard       and  lance-head  on  shaft, 
Ed^e  on  the  sword        and  point  on  the  spear, 
Brave  heart  in  warriors  ;        a  hehn  for  the  keen, 
And  the  smallest  of  hoards        to  the  coward  in  soul. 

That  has  the  heroic  heathen  ring.  It  belongs  to  the  other 
phrases  in  earlier  parts  of  the  Verses  which  treat  of  weapons 
of  war,  such  as  "  The  bow  must  have  its  arrow.'' 

Two  other  poems,  somewhat  related  to  each  other  in  subject, 
may  also  have  been  edited  at  the  School  of  York.  They  are 
writings  which,  in  their  contemplative  view  of  human  life, 
would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  retired  and  pensive 
scholars,  men  like  Gray,  who  looked  from  their  college 
windows  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  and  turned  them 
into  reflective  odes.  These  are  the  Gifts  of  Men  and  the  Fates 
of  Men,  They  have  both,  without  any  sufficient  proof,  been 
allotted  to  Cynewulf.  They  have  also  been  made  into  two 
separate  treatments  by  the  same  poet  of  one  subject.  Who- 
ever wrote,  says  Eieger,  the  Gifts  of  Men,  wrote  also  the 
Weirds  of  Men,  Our  gifts  are  often  our  fates.  But  few 
support  Eieger  in  this,  and  Wiilker  maintains  that  the  art  in 
both  poems  is  different,  and  the  poets  different,  and  tliat 
Cynewulf  had  nothing  to  do  with  either. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Gifts  of  Men  is  that  some  of  it 
may  have  come  down  from  heathen  times.  The  introduction 
plainly  belongs  to  a  Christian  editor,  and  so  does  the  close ; 
and  it  borrows  its  main  theme  either  from  Gregory's  homily 
on  flob  or  from  St.  Paul's  enumeration  of  the  Gifts  of  the 
Spirit  in  1  Corinthians  xii.,  "There  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  spirit."  Half  of  the  gifts  are  profane  enough  — 
harp-playing,  knowledge  of  the  stars,  building,  running,  arch- 
ery, steering  the  war-ship  through  the  sea,  smithery  of  war- 
weapons,  the  goldsmith's  craft,  companionship  in  the  mead-hall, 
skill  in  dice,  in  riding,  in  hunting,  in  drinking,  in  giving  dooms 
in  council  when  wise  men  make  national  laws,  in  hawking, 
in  juggling.  It  is  probable  there  was  a  heathen  or  semi- 
heathen  poem  on  the  gifts  of  men  which  both  Cynewulf  in  the 
Christ  and  the  writer  of  this  poem  had  before  them,  and  that 
this  writer  mingled  it  up  with  a  free  adaptation  of  Gregory's 
homily,  of  the  xii.  of  1  Corinthians,  and  perhaps  of  some 
Latin  hymn  on  the  same  matter.    There  is  no  poetic  or  liter- 
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ary  c|u:tlitj'  in  this  catalogue  of  gifts,  or  in  the  reflections  on 

them. 

A  different  air  breathes  through  the  poem  on  the  Wetrda  of 
Men.  It  has  Bome  form;  the  Introduction  of  the  poom  ia  brief 
and  excellent ;  the  different  fates  of  men  are  touched  with  a 
poet's  h;iud.  It  is  a  strange  criticism  which  imagines  that  he 
wtio  composed  this  could  have  composed  the  Gijfn  of  Men.  Ik 
belongs  to  the  good  time,  and  I  sliould  not  be  surprised  if  if~ 
were  written  within  the  first  three  decades  of  the  eightl. 
century,  and  perhaps  by  Cynewulf  in  his  serai-heathen,  Bemi-.] 
Christian  time.  Tnero  is  a  manner  of  painting  human  life 
ill  it  wliii.'h  recalls  some  of  the  liiddlea.  But  tliis  is  mere 
coiijioture.  It  begins  with  the  birth  of  a  obild,  its  growth,  its 
education  by  its  parents.  "Gim!  only  knows,"  it  says,  "what 
the  winters  will  bring  to  the  grown-up  man," — and  then  "•' 
enumerates  the  different  kinds  of  miserable  deaths  which  mi 
befall  him — death  by  the  wolf,  "tlie  gray  ganger  of 
heath,"  death  by  banger,  from  bllnduesa,  in  war,  by  lamei 
by  falling  from  a  tree,  by  the  gallows,  by  fire,  by  quarrel  at 
the  feaat ;  misery  throuj^h  exile  and  loss  of  frieiuls,  and 
poverty.  But  others,  by  the  might  of  God,  will  win  through 
all  misfortune  to  a  lioar  old  age,  happy  and  pro3])erous,  and 
with  troops  of  friends, — so  manifold  are  the  dooms  God  gives 
to  men.  Then  he  seems  to  slip  into  a  telling  of  the  gifts 
ratlier  tlian  of  the  fates  of  men  —  and  we  have  done  over  ^ain, 
only  done  by  a  [wet,  all  tliat  we  have  read  of  in  the  previous 
poem, — the  gifts  of  the  warrior,  the  learned  man,  tlie  boon- 
comi>anion,  the  liarper,  the  falcon -trainer,  and  the  goldsmith 
who  adorus  with  his  art  tlie  man  of  the  Britons'  king  (brgten- 
et/nhii/ts  beorii)  a  phrase  which  may  help  us  to  a]>]»roach  the 
dbte  of  the  ])oem. 

As  I  liave  already  used  the  most  vigorous  of  the  pictures  of 
English  life  contained  in  tliese  poems  in  tlie  chapters  on  the 
Settlement  and  War  in  Poetry,  1  may,  witli  this  sliort  sketch, 
leave  the  poom  beliind  me,'  and  with  it  all  tlie  jmetry  which 
pr(!Ceded  .Mfred,  except  the  Dream  of  the  liood.  Other 
verses,  it  is  tnie,  on  various  subjects,  lie  scattcre<l  through  the 
Exeter  liook,  [ind  through  the  m.anuscri])ts  in  various  libraries. 
But  they  do  not  belong  to  this  time,  or  might  have  been  writ- 

1  There  are  two  other  poems  in  tlie  Ezotct  llook  whiuli  have  licen  somewhat 
mixeil  up  with  thusa  —  niie  On  thf  Spirit  i<f  Men  ("Bl  iiinmui  moile  "),  and  the 
other  fM  Ihr  I^atiiiy  <>/  itin  {•' lli  niiinna  leaHw").    Thev  liave  no  Utprary 


-e  nntliln^  lunrii  than  fmitti 
in  at  any  till)".    Thflfiretii' 
and  the  baseuoss  ol  pride,  and  the  sucund  is  built  ou  I'salm  zxvlil 


cl  may  have  been  nritten  at  any  tiiii".    the  fjTut  is  on  the  clnir  of  humility 

"  "■-  *- —  -'  --■■' ■ "  - '  ■" '  ■ " -' Hf. 
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ten  at  any  time,  and  I  may  say  by  any  monk,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  centuries.  They  belong  to  the  next  volume  of 
this  book,  and  we  turn,  to  end  this  long  tale  of  our  earliest 
poetry,  to  the  Dream  of  the  Roody  the  last,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  important  poems  of  the  eighth  century. 

One  portion  of  this  poem  has  been  already  discussed — the 
personal  epilogue  with  which  it  closes.  I  have  taken  it  to  be 
the  last  thing  that  Gynewulf  wrote,  and  that  it  tells  the  tale 
of  his  last  days.  It  speaks  his  farewell  to  life,  and  seems  to 
sing  the  dirge  of  Northumbrian  poetry.  I  place  it  here  as  the 
epilogue  to  this  history  of  Early  English  song.  I  believe  the 
position  I  give  it  to  be  historical,  but  I  do  not  assert  it  to  be 
nistorical.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  certainty  that  its 
date  falls  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  of  the  eighth 
century,  or  that  it  was  even  written  by  Gynewulf.  A  great 
debate  clashes  round  its  authorship.  A  large  number  of  Ger- 
man and  English  scholars  assert  that  Gynewulf  was  its  writer, 
but  they  have  somewhat  lessened  the  weight  of  their  opinion 
by  fastening  also  on  him  many  inferior  poems  which  have 
nothing  of  the  artist  in  them  from  head  to  tail.  Wiilker,  with 
others,  seems  to  think  it  most  improbable,  if  not  impossible, 
that  Gynewulf  wrote  the  poem,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  include 
the  discussion  of  it  among  the  poems  he  classifies  under  the 
name  of  Gaedmon.*  Some  have  attributed  it  to  Gaedmon  him- 
self, partly  backing  their  opinion  by  the  supposed  translation 
of  the  runic  title  on  the  Ruth  well  Gross  —  Caedmon  me  fawed 
("Gaedmon  made  me"),  and  connecting  this  with  the  lines 
carved  on  the  Gross,  which  are  almost  identical  with  lines  con- 
tained in  this  Dream  of  the  Rood.  But  the  lines  may  have  been 
carved  in  the  tenth  century,  and  the  assertion  that  "  Gaedmon 
made  me  "  be  no  more  than  the  carver's  opinion,  or  even  the 
name  of  the  carver.  No  certainty  can  be  gained  on  that 
path. 

A  much  stronger  argument  against  Gynewulf  s  authorship 
arises,  I  think,  from  the  metre  of  the  poem ;  and  the  argument 
is  stronger  against  my  own  view  that  it  was  the  last  of  the 
poems  of  Gynewulf,  than  it  would  be  against  those  who  think 
it  to  be  one  of  his  earliest  poems.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
story  of  the  dream  is  written  in  the  long-epic  and  Gaedmonian 
line,  and  though  Gynewulf  does  use  this  line  now  and  then  in 
his  signed  poems,  he  uses  it  with  great  rarity,  and  never  in 
any  continuous  narration.     He  does  not  use  it  at  all  in  the 

1  He  has  coIIecUHl  the  reasons  as  yet  ^ven  for  or  against  the  authorship  of 
Gynewulf,  in  his  GrundrisSf  at  pp.  189-196. 
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Eleiie  which  is  his  last  signed  poem;  and  it  is  certniiily  i 
mucli  against  my  opinion  that  the  Elene  preceded  the  Dream 
of  the  Rood  that  Cyuewulf,  having  Used  himself  down  in  '"  ' 
Elene  to  the  short-epic  line,  should  break  loose  from  it,  ; 
use  ill  tliw  Dream  that  solemn  but  various,  dignified  but  rustt: 
ing  kiug-i'])ic  line  which  is  fouud  iu  the  Genesis,  Exodus  an^ 
Jiiiliili.  in  the  earlier  German  i>oems,  such  as  MuspilU  and  thi 
Il'liibi'Miil  Lay,  and  in  Icelandic  lays,  such  as  those  of  Atli  an^^ 
liiuh.irii.  I  might  say  that  Cynewulf  was  acquiunted  witl« 
till?  liui' ;  that  he  uses  it  now  and  then  in  the  Christ  and  i 
Oufklac,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  i 
again,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  if  he  liked  it,  and  for  a  special. 
purpose,  especially  aa  the  use  of  it  continued  after  his  deafaJi^l 
in  En^liiiid,*  Germany,  and  Iceland,  along  with  that  of  thsfl 
short-f|iiir  line;  but  I  must  confess  that  the  more  I  have  re«' 
the  Ih-'inn  of  the  Rood  the  more  I  hare  been  impressed  witli 
the  tWIiiig  —  arifliug  from  the  archaic  sentiment  aa  well  a 
fium  tile  long-lined  metre  of  the  dream-part  of  the  poem  - 
that  this  portion  at  least  is  older  tlian  Cynewulf  and  iloes 
belong  to  the  Ciiednionian  School.  Hut  1  have  been  ecpially 
impressed  with  the  extreme  unlikeness  of  the  closing  jiart  of 
the  poem  to  the  dream-part,  and  its  extreme  likeness  to  the 
work  of  Cynewulf  and  to  the  way  in  which  he  thought  and 
felt.  The  introduction  also  is  in  (Jynewulf's  veritable  manner, 
and  both  the  introduction  and  the  close  are  written  in  the 
ahort-epic  line.  The  narration  of  the  dream  itself  is  with  one 
exception  in  the  long  line,  and  stands  between  the  short-lined 
beginning  and  end  like  the  ancient  centre  and  keep  of  amediie- 
val  castle,  now  turned  into  a  country  house  and  flanked  by  two 
wings  built  in  the  Tudiir  period.  Tlie  conjecture  then  has 
occurred  to  rap  that  tliere  was  an  older  poem  describing  the 
crucitixion  of  Jesus  which  may  possibly  have  been  written  by 
Caedmou  or  one  of  his  school,  and  which  Cynewulf  took  up 
and  worked  at  in  his  own  fashion,  adding  to  it  wliere  and  how 
he  jileased,  and  changing  its  mode  of  presentation  — -.  making 
it,  for  instance,  into  a  dream,  and  abiding  the  personitication  of 
the  Tree.  Not  only  are  the  introiluction  and  the  conclusiou 
in  his  own  metre,  but  also  the  descrijition  wliieh  the  Tree  gives 
of  itself  as  living  once  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  before  its 
enemies  cut  it  down.  Tlie  conjecture  may  he  thought  too  bold, 
but  it  account.s  for  the  double  metre  of  the  poem ;  it  does  away 
with  the  strongest  argument  against  Cyuewulf's  authorship; 


'  In  Entjiand,  if  Geneiis  B  w 


in  the;  say,  in  or  about  JElfred's 
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it  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  want  of  unity  of  feeling 
which  exists  between  the  dream  and  the  rest  on  the  8up[)08i- 
tion  of  both  being  by  the  same  writer;  and  it  leaves  to  Cyne- 
wulf  a  number  of  passages  which  are  steeped  in  his  peculiar 
personality,  and  which  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  allot 
to  any  one  else  but  himself.^  It  is  true  he  has  not  signed  the 
poem,  and  it  is  said  that,  as  he  had  imitators,  he  would  have 
signed  it  if  he  had  written  it,  and  that  he  has  signed  four 
poems.  But  a  man  is  not  bound  always  to  sign  his  poems, 
even  though  it  be  his  custom.  We  do  not  know  that  he  signed 
the  GutJdac,  but  we  believe  he  wrote  it.  The  question  of  the 
quasi-signature  of  the  Biddies  in  the  supposed  charade  of 
Riddle  I.  is  still  doubtful,  but  we  allot  to  him  the  greater  part 
of  the  Riddles.  The  Phcenix  which  every  one  gives  to  him  is 
not  signed ;  and  if  this  Dream  was  written,  as  I  think,  quite  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  saw  no  need 
to  sign  it,  or  never  thought  of  signing  it.  I  cannot  see  that 
his  not  signing  it  is  any  convincing  evidence  that  it  is  not  his, 
if  the  probabilities  of  his  authorship  are  great. 

And  they  are  great.  The  introduction  is,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  lines  which  I  refer  to  the  older  poem,  entirely  in  his 
manner.  The  personal  cry,  "  I,  stained  with  sins,  wounded 
with  my  guilt,"  is  almost  a  quotation  from  liis  phrases  in  the 
Elene  and  Juliana,  Then  the  impersonation  of  the  Tree,  the 
account  of  its  life  in  the  wood,  is  exceedingly  like  the  begin- 
ning and  the  manner  of  some  of  the  Riddles;  and  the  vivid 
fashion  in  which  it  is  conceived  as  sorrowing  and  trembling, 
as  full  of  hate  and  love,  as  wounded  like  a  warrior  with  shafts, 
recalls  the  work  and  belongs  to  the  imagination  of  him  who 
conceived  the  personality  of  the  Sword  and  the  Bow  and  the 
Loom.  Moreover,  the  personal,  subjective  element  which  is 
found  in  his  signed  poems  and  which  no  other  Anglo-Saxon 
poet  possesses,  is  greater  in  the  latter  part  of  this  poem  than 
it  is  in  any  of  his  signed  works.  It  is  also  of  the  same  kind 
as  it  is  in  the  Christ,  the  Juliana,  and  the  Elene,  and  sounds  a 
similar  note.  There  are  also  similarities  of  expression,  but 
these  have  not  much  value,  for  there  are  also  differences  of 
expression.    Lastly,  the  worship  paid  in  the  poem  to  the  Cross 

1  A  re-making  of  this  kind  in  quite  in  accordance,  I  think,  with  Anfi:lo-Sazon 
custom.  The  Azan'aa  in  the  Exeter  Book  is  an  instance,  I  believe,  of  the  same 
thin^.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  Daniel  taken  out,  and  worked  up  afterwards  by 
another  poet.  Nor  did  the  custom  die.  Chaucer  and  Shaksjiere  practised  it. 
It  is  in  fact  common  to  all  aj^es  of  poetry,  except  perhaps  to  a  time  like  oar 
own,  when  the  plagiarism-hunters  nave  spoUed  this  interesting  and  pleasant 
practice. 
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and  till'  ylorificatdon  of  it  is  a  coustsint  element  in  two  of  his] 
genuine  poems.     He  speaks  in  the  Christ  of  the  Rood  in  much] 
the  same  manner  as  lie  does  here.     He  speaks  in  the  E 
the  "  Tree  of  glory  which  he  had  always  in  mind  "  before  he! 
wrote  of  its  diacovery  by  Helena.     We  undei«tand  from  the] 
Elene  that  his  ohange  from  remorse  to  spiritual  happin 
bound  up  with  the  light-bringing  office  or  appearance  of  thqJ 
Cross.'     All  these  things  are  explained  if  we  see  iu  the  DreaittM 
a  personal  statement  of  Cynewulf  in  which  he  deliberateljP 
refers  to  having  seen  long  ago  a  Vision  of  the  Cross,  aud  t' 
story  of  which  he  now  teUs  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.     It  14] 
said  that  he  would  not  have  repeated  in  his  last  days  so  much  o_ 
what  he  said  in  the  Elene.    Why  should  he  not  repeat  himself] 
in  another  foi-m?     It  is  a  common  habit  of  the  poets;  it  is  ft] 
character  is  tie  of  old  age;  and  recapitulation  is,  moreover,  a] 
mark  of  Cynewulf's  work.     To  say  that  it  is  not  natural  orM 
probable  that  an  old  man,   as  he  waits  fur  death,  would  t 
over  again  the  story  of  what  happened  long  ago  when  first  i  __^ 
knew  his  Saviour,  is  not  true.     It  is  both  probable  and  natural 
that  he  would  enshrine  at  the  last,  by  meajis  of  his  special  art, 
the  most  important  moment  of  his  life,  and  leave  it  as  a  legacy 
to  his  few  friends  of  whom  he  speaks  so  tenderly.     These  are 
the  reasons  for  my  belief  that  the  poem  is  by  Cynewulf,  aud 
his  last  work. 

"  Lo,"  it  begins  — 

Listen  —of  all  dreams        I'll  the  dearest  tell, 
Tliat  at  mid  of  iiipht        met  me  (wliilc  I  slept), 
When  woiil-Bpc.-kking  folk        woiiiiuil  in  their  rest. 
I  methought  I  saw        led  into  tliu  lift, 

1  Too  much  must  not,  hnireTer,  be  made  of  this,  for  the  Eniilisb  ChriBtiana 
of  this  time  seem  to  liiive  ivorsliipped  the  Crnss  as  irrnc'h  as  tlie  Spanianls ;  ami 
I  ifuresny  tlip  roinrtiuti  worsbiii  Vioa  iuereaavtl.  as  t  tliiak  the  ConslAiitiue  and 
Helena  story  beeaiiie  a  favininte.  by  Ihu  n-iuembTanoe  of  Oswalil's  ulantiiig  of 
the  Cross  in'lhe  Sluht  of  his  uarriors  iiefore  llie  battle  of  Heaveiilield.  Lingard 
quotes  the  words  which  Al<'ulti  puts  hito  Oswald's  mouth  — 

Prostemitc  vestroB 
ViiltuB  ante  cniecm,  r|iiam  vertice  nioiitls  iu  Isto 
Erexi.  rutiliit  Chrisli  quae  elara  trophaco. 
<}u.ie  quoque  nunc  nobis  nraeatabit  ab  hosle  Irinmphum. 

Aleuin.  De  Pmil.  Ebor. 

Ceolfrid,  leaving  Wearmoiith,  "adorat  eriicera."  "  Tuain  ctucein  adorn- 
mus,"  ]>raya  Alenin.  EaMhelm  and  others  were  accustomed  to  call  themselves 
•' crucifolae."  Tlie  Cross  BtfHid  iu  their  minds  for  Him  who  died  thcrtmn. 
Cviiewulf's  special  worship  for  the  Cross  is  nol  iheu  remarkable  —  yet  it  is. 
We  do  not  find  tbe  xanie  sjieclul  direction  of  poetry  auywiiere  ebe  amoBg  the 
verss  of  the  earlier  English. 
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All  enwreathed  with  light,        wonderful,  a  Tree, 

Brightest  it  of  trees  I        All  that  beacon  was 

Over-gushed  with  gold ;        jewels  were  in  it ; 

At  its  foot  were  four,^        five  were  also  there 

High  upon  the  axle-span,        and  beheld  it  there,  all  the  angels  of  the 

Lord* 
Winsome  for  the  world  to  come  !        Surely  that  was  not,  of  a  wicked 

man  the  gallows. 
But  the  spirits  of  the  saints        saw  it  (shining)  there, 
And  the  men  who  walk  the  mould        and  this  mighty  Universe. 
Strange  that  stem  of  Victory  was  I        Then  I,  spotted  o'er  with  sins, 
Wounded  with  my  woeful  guilts,        saw  the  Wood  of  glory 
All  with  joys  a-shining,        all  adorned  with  weeds, 
Gyred  with  gold  around.        Gems  had  worthily 
Wandered  in  a  wreath        round  this  woodland  Tree. 

Nathless  could  I  through  the  gold        come  to  understand 
How  the  sufferers  strove  of  old* —       since  it  now  began 
Blood  to  sweat  on  its  right  side.        I  was  all  with  sorn)ws  vexed 
Fearful  then  I  was,  'fore  that  vision  fair,        for  I  saw  that  fleet  fire- 
beacon 
Change  in  clothing  and  in  colour  1        Now  it  was  with  wet  beclouded. 
Now  with  running  blood  was  red,        then  again  enriched  with  gems. 
Long  the  time  I  lay,        lying  where  I  was,^ 
Looking,  heavy-hearted,        on  the  Healer's  Tree  — 
Till  at  last  I  heard        how  it  loudly  cried. 
These  the  words  the  best  of  woods       now  began  to  speak  — 
**  Long  ago  it  was,        yet  I  ever  think  of  it. 
How  that  I  was  hewM  down        where  the  holt  had  end  I 
From  my  stock  I  was  dissevered;       strong  the  foes  that  seized  me 

there  ; 
Made  of  me  a  mocking-stage,        bade  me  lift  their  men  outlawed.^ 
So  the  men  on  shoulders  moved  me        till  upon  a  mount  they  set  me  ; 
Many  were  the  f  oemeii  who  did  fix  me  there  — 

Then  I  saw  the  Lord,  Lord  of  Folk-kin  He, 
Hastening  march  with  mickle  power       since  He  would  upmount  on  me." 

"But  I  —  I  dared  not,  against  my  Lord's  word,  bow  myself 
or  burst  asunder,  though  I  saw  all  regions  of  earth  trembling; 
I  might  have  felled  his  foes,  but  I  stood  fast." 

1  "  Four  jewels  were  at  the  edges  of  the  earth.*' 

'  This  line  and  the  following  —  in  the  long  metre — belong,  I  think,  to  the 
original  poem  which  I  conjecture  Cynewulf  was  working  on. 

>  "The  long-past  battle  of  the  sufferers,"  i.e.  of  the  Tree  and  of  Him  it 
bore. 

^  Here  Cynewulf,  as  I  think,  having  used  with  personal  modifications  the 
Ions  lines  of  the  ancient  poem,  takes  up  his  own  work  for  a  time. 

^Wae/er-gyne  =  a  scene,  a  spectacle,  a  theatre.  The  Cross  is  as  it  were  a 
stage  on  which  the  punishment  and  guilt  of  the  criminal  is  displayed.  Grein 
translates,  **  bade  their  slaves  lift  me  up,"  but  I  think  that  the  translation  in 
the  text  is  the  most  natural.  It  makes  the  Wood  state  simply,  and  at  first,  the 
shameful  uses  to  which  it  was  put. 
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Tben  ilii'   Hero  jotuig,  armed  HimoelC  for  war       And  Almightj 

Strong  hikI  HUid  cf  mood        stepped  tie  uu  the  gallowB  hifch. 
Bmve  iif  siiul  in  eight  ol  man;,         for  He  nuiild  st't  free  majildnd. 
Tlitii  1  shivered  there  —  when  the  Chauipion  flipped  me  round; 

But  1  dared  nol  Iheu,  cringe  iiie  lo  the  eartli.'  1.  3 

"A  I!ooiJ  was  I  upreared,  rich  the  King  I  lifted  up,  Lord' 
of  all  tlif  hfiavHDB,  yet  ]  dared  not  fall.  With  dark  nails  they 
jiierced  me  through,  on  me  the  dagger  strokes  are  seen ; 
wounds  they  were  of  wickedness.  Yet  I  dared  not  do  thiiin 
scathe;  they  reviled  us  both  together.  From  head  to  foa"~ 
was  I  drenched  with  blood,  poured  from  this  hero's  side,  whei 
he  bad  Ht'iit  forth  His  Spirit.  A  host  of  wrathful  weirda  3 
bore  u]iun  that  mount.  I  saw  the  Lord  of  peoples  serve  i 
cruel  service :  thick  dnrkness  had  enwreathed  with  clouds  thj 
corse  of  the  King.  Shadow,  wan  under  the  welkin,  pressc 
down  the  clear  shiuing  of  the  sun.  Ail  creation  wept,  uoumc, 
the  fall  of  its  King ;  Christ  was  on  the  Bood.  I  beheld  it  aBfL 
I  was  nrushed  with  sorrow.  .  .  .  Then  they  took  Almighty 
God;  from  tliat  heavy  pain  they  lifted  hiiu  ;  Init  tlie  warriors 
left  me  there  to  stand  streaming  with  blood.  I  was  all 
wounded  with  shafts."  Then  he  tells  of  the  deposition,  and 
how  ho  watched  it — 


So  tliey  laid  him  down,  limb-wearifd 

;        slooil  bpsiile  the  head  ot  his 

liffles.s  corse. 

Then  thpy  looked  upon  lum,  iiim 

anil   ho  i-eatt'd  there  for  a  little 

the  Lord  of  Heaven, 

time 

Son'lv  vvarv  lie,  when   Uie  mickle 

Then   bpfore  his  Banes,  in  the 

Btrife  was  .lone  1 

sifiht  of  them. 

Did  thi^  men  iH'gin,  here  to  ni.ike 

Ami   th,-y  earvert   it  there,  of  a 

(ifiravetorhim. 

KlitterinKstoiiir. 

Laid  him  low  in  it,  him  the  Lord 

.>f  Viet.>ry  : 
On  that  evcjiiiae. 

Over  him  jxior  folk  sang  a  lay 
1.63. 

There  he  rested  with  a  little  company.  But  we  stood  on 
the  bill  for  a  while,  dropping  blood,  till  men  buried  ns  deep, 
and  that  was  a  dreatlful  Weird.  And  now  far  an<l  wide,  when 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  discovered  me,  men  honour  me.  Kow 
I  bid  thee,  Man  beloved  of  me,  tell  this  dream  to  men. 

I  This  line  is  not  lonw  than  thn  oriRinal,  anri  the  pauses  are  pretty  much 
the  iianie.  Short  lines  follow  It.  and  tlicn  tlie  li>ii|;  line  is  taken  up  a»:ain.  I 
allot,  as  before,  the  lont;  lines  to  the  orii;iii.il  poem  on  whieh  Cyuewulf  worked, 
and  the  short  lines  tu  his  own  hand. 
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The  Rood  then  speaks  of  judgment  to  come,  and  that  whoso 
be.areth  this  best  of  signs  in  his  heart  will  have  no  fear  on  that 
day.  It  ceases  speech ;  and  that  personal  part  of  the  poem 
follows  on  which  I  have  already  written. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  important  i)oems  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. It  is  good,  but  not  very  good.  The  older  part,  if  my 
conjecture  be  right,*  is  the  best,  and  its  reworking  by  Cyne- 
wulf  lias  so  broken  it  up  that  its  dignity  is  much  damaged. 
The  shaping  is  nule,  but  the  imagination  has  indeed  shaped  it. 
The  image  of  the  towering  Tree,  now  shining  through  a  golden 
light  and  overwrought  like  a  Rood  at  Ripcm  or  Hexham  with 
jewelled  lines  of  ornament,  now  veiled  in  a  crimson  mist  and 
streaming  with  blood,  is  conceived  with  i>ower,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  image  of  the  mighty  Rood  in  the  Christ 
which  illuminates  with  ruddy  light  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
and  all  the  hosts  of  angels  and  of  men  summoned  from  their 
graves  to  judgment.  The  invention  of  the  Tree,  bringing  its 
soul  from  the  iar-off  wood,  alive  and  suffering  with  every  pang 
of  the  great  Sufferer,  shivering  through  every  vein  of  it  when 
Christ,  the  young  Hero,  clasped  it  round,  and  mourning  when 
he  lay  beneath,  and  longing  to  fall  on  and  slay  his  foes,  and 
conscious  that  on  it,  as  on  a  field  of  battle.  Death  and  Hell 
were  conquered,  is  also  well  worth  praise,  but  the  praise  must 
not  be  carried  too  far.  The  workmanship  is  not  the  workman- 
ship of  a  fine  artist.  We  cannot  expect  it,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  at  this  time  it  was  so  good. 

i  I  have  called  it  my  conjecture,  bat  I  have  since  found  that  the  writers  of 
the  CorpuR  Poeticum  Bore.ale^  in  their  Excursus  on  Metres  have  had  a  some- 
what similar  opinion.  They  say  "  In  the  Lay  of  the  Rood,  attributed  to  Caed- 
mon,  as  it  seems,  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross,  we  have  the  purest  piece  of  poetry  in 
this  metre.  In  the  Vercelli  1)ook  in  which  it  is  preserved,  there  is  ta<^ked  on  to 
it  another  poem  on  a  somewhat  similar  subject,  but  wlioUy  different  in  style 
and  metre,  which  may  very  possibly  be  Cynewolf's.''  I  think  the  whole  was 
reworked  by  Cynewulf . 
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Wnii.E  Cynewulf  and  his  iiuibitora  were  nialdng  the  poems 
alMjut  ^^■hioh  we  have  now  writUiii,  the  Collegiate  Suliool  at 
York,  fiiunded  on  a  seoure  basis  by  Ecgberht  while  Baeda  waa 
Ntill  nlive,  was  steadily  flourishiti^.  Uudsr  its  auspices  not 
ijTilj  L;itin  but  English  literature  was  cared  for,  if  I  am  right 
in  niy  guess  that  it  was  at  York  that  those  collections  ol  Bng^ 
liah  verae  were  madf,  which  were  afterwards  brought  to  Wes- 
sex  in  the  days  of  .'T':! freiL  Tliiit  ai'lmol  l>i'g;in  nciMimht  with 
Wilfrid,  hut  it  did  not  beeome  the  notable  school  of  England 
till  the  days  of  Archbishop  Ecgberht,  and  it  ran  a  noble  and 
vigorous  career  of  fifty  years.  After  7S2  it  Ix'gau  to  decay, 
hut  with  .1  certain  statfly  slowness.  "When  it  wiis  dead,  —  and 
it  finally  died  of  the  Danes,  —  its  learning  and  its  spirit, 
having  emigrated  with  Alcuin,  went  forth  to  animate  the  wide 
empire  of  Oharles  the  Great.  It  is  the  history  of  this  school, 
the  last  home  of  literature  in  the  England  of  tlie  eighth  century, 
which  we  have  now  to  write,  and  the  t;ile  of  it  will  conclude 
this  book. 

After  the  deatli  of  Baeda  in 
transferred  from  Jarrow  to  Yo 
provincial  monastery  to  the 
It  passed  fnini  tlie  guardiai 
care   of  a  iiumlxT  of  trail 
teaching,  like  professors,  their  o 


iship  of  c 


e  seat  of  letters  was 
LDiitig  passed  from  a 
•  life  of  Northumbria. 
'  ni:in  to  the  watchful 
,  iu'titig  together,  and 
ial  siilijects,  under  the 
rule  of  one  Heail.  We  may,  with  some  justice,  call  the  School 
of  York  the  first  ErLglish  University.  Canterbury,  under 
Theodore,  was  not  more  than  a  brilliant  monastic  school,  and 
at  Tlieodore's  death  its  literary  intluence  died.  But  the  Heads 
of  York  provided  for  the  e()ntinuance  of  tiie  achooi,  and  for  an 
organisation  of  it  which  we  might  call  corjKiratc.  The  system 
of  teaching  sccius  to  have  iH'on  subiliviilcd,  specialised,  and 
handed  down  intact  for  at  least  two  generations.    York  became 
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the  storehouse  and  distributor  of  learning  for  civilised  Europe. 
Scholars  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Ireland.  The  new  European  schools,  desiring  a  teacher, 
either  sent  one  of  their  own  men  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  degree 
at  York,  or  fetched  to  rule  over  them  an  Englishman  who  had 
the  York  certificate.  If  we  add  to  these  things  the  Cathedral, 
the  great  library,  the  collegiate  buildings  where  the  teachers 
and  the  .pupils  lived  together,  something  of  the  image  of  a 
University  is  presented  to  our  eyes. 

The  town  itself  was  not  unworthy  of  the  fame  it  attained 
in  learning.  It  had  been  the  cajntal  of  Roman  Britain,  and 
Britain  lay  so  outside  of  the  Emjtire  that  York  was  called 
altera  Ro^ua.  It  might  have  even  been  called  an  imperial 
city.  Coiistantius  dwelt  in  it.  When  Baeda  takes  trouble  to 
record  that  Severus  died  and  that  Gonstantine  was  made 
Emperor  within  its  walls,  we  feel  that  the  historic  imagina- 
tion of  the  learned  English  had  cast  aro\tnd  it,  like  a  toga, 
the  dignity  of  Rome.  Long  before  Baeda,  the  N^orthumbrians 
made  it  their  chief  city.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  supremacy 
of  Eadwine,  and  it  finally  became  the  royal  seat  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kings.  It  saw  the  first  Christian  King  of  Northum- 
bria  baptized,  and  he  and  PauUinus  set  up  the  little  chapel  of 
wood  which  grew  into  the.  Minster.  Its  spiritual  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  equalled  in  interest  its  political  history,  and 
now  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  became  again  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric.  Ko  doubt,  this  addition  to  its  ecclesias- 
tical position  gave  its  school  a  greater  vogue  in  England  and 
in  Europe, 

Nor  was  its  people  or  its  situation  unworthy  of  its  memories. 
It  was  thickly  populated  by  a  thriving,  brave,  and  comfortable 
folk.  To  the  crnwdof  its  own  citizens  were  added  a  number  of 
foreigners  who  came  to  dwell  in  it  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  edu- 
cation. The  landscape  that  surrounded  it  was  lovely  ;  its  air 
healthy ;  the  Ouse  flowed  full  beside  its  walls  and  was  joined 
by  the  Eoss,  then  a  broad,  deep  and  sluggish  stream.  In  the 
triangle  the  streams  made  lay  the  town,  but  it  had  extended 
far  beyond  its  walls,  and  the  well-watered  plains  were  covered 
with  houses.  The  flowery  meadows  which  bordered  the  river, 
the  wooded  hills  beyond,  earned  the  praise  of  Alcuin  who  loved 
his  Alma  Mater  well.  Learning  had  here  a  softer  clime  and 
dwelling-place  than  had  nourished  its  hardy  youth  among  the 
rocky  fields,  and  near  the  stormy  tides  of  Jarrow.' 
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Tliis  was  the  city  whicli,  as  the  home  of  Letters,  rose  into 
fuiiJi'  ^^'ith  Ecgberlit  who,  at  the  date  of  Baeda's  death,  became 
Ai'chliisliop  of  York.  He  had  succeeded  Wilfrid  II.  as  Bishop 
iti  T;ii;.  A  year  or  two  afterwaitls,  and  perhaps  at  Eegberht's 
own  iirL,'iiig,'  Baeda  had  sent  to  York  his  Epislola  ad  Egbertum. 
tii  till-  lurm  and  style  of  which  1  have  already  written.  A  brief 
absti'iLi't.  of  its  contents  will  now  show  us  the  state  of  Northum- 
bria  and  the  work  which  lay  before  Eegberht.  "Be  good."  it 
said,  ''li't  your  language  aud  life  be  decent  and  your  doctrine 
sound.  Study  the  Scriptures,  ordain  more  priests,  translate  the 
Loi'd's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  into  English,  look  after  your  dio- 
cese, there  are  hamlets  in  the  mountains  which  hare  never  seen 
a  bisliop.  The  greed  of  bisho^is  has  prevented  the  subdivision 
of  diuccaBB.  Let  there  be  twelve  bishoprics  in  Northumbria, 
and  do  you  get  the  pallium.  As  to  the  monasteries,  they  are 
in  nu  t'vLl  way.  There  is  no  proper  discipline,  and  a.  host  of 
aliusi's.  Lay  folk,  for  thirty  years  past,  have  purchased  lands 
for  monasteries  which,  freed  from  secular  jiiriadiction,  have 
become  their  own  property.  Almost  every  praefectus  has  done 
this;  the  ofticera  of  the  Kin;,'  have  followed  their  example; 
their  wives  ai-e  lodged  in  their  houses;  and  all  of  theni  do 
what  they  like.  Hence  the  whole  diocese  is  filled  with  luxury, 
corrii|itioii,  and  disorder,  lleforni,  rofoi'm."  This  was  the 
ecclesiastical  condition,  and  it  is  jihiin  that  in  monasteries  of 
this  tyjw,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  abuses,  learning  was  not 
likely  to  continue  to  flourish.  Ecglwrht  took  them  in  hand 
and  (lid  all  ho  coiilcl,  not  all  he  wished.  At  least,  if  they  could 
not  be  bettered,  he  l>ettered  his  own  liouse.  The  community 
at  York  was  lifted  into  an  exjunple  for  the  wliole  diocese. 

The  jKilitical  condition,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical,  had 
some  influence  on  the  literary  history  of  the  school  of  York, 
and  at  two  jioints.  Fir.st,  a  certain  renewed  glory  and  peace 
in  Kcirthumbria  now  a<-cuniixinied  for  too  brief  a  period  the 
effort  Ecglwrht  was  making  at  York,  and  enabled  liis  school  to 
develop  itself  in  a  miiet  safety.    King  Eiidberht,  who  succeeded 

Collilnis  et  silvis  tnlliis  liiiii!  iiide  decora 
Nulillll>u»i|iic  ](H-iH  liiiliilatii)  i>ulclint.  salubrls, 
Fertilitiite  iini  iniiltoH  liiiUituru  coloiins, 
Qiio  vnriia  popiilis  cl.  ivuiiIh  undii^iip  k'cli 
Si^ie  luiiri  vtnmnt,  quapmilf!"  ilinto  terra 
Diritiiis,  nedpm  slIilmM,  lucruuiniie  larcniqup. 

Almiiti,  De  Pont.  Ebor.  30. 
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Baeda's  friend  Ceolwulf  in  737  or  738,  brought  Northumbria 
into  better  order  and  recovered  some  of  the  dominion  it  had 
lost.  This  peace  with  honour  would  help  the  work  at  York. 
It  only  lasted  till  756,  when  a  dreadful  disaster  at  Niwanbyrig 
was  the  cause  that  two  years  afterwards  Eadberht  abdicated  and 
settled  at  York  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Secondly,  we  must 
remeinl)er  that  Eadberht  was  brother  of  Ecgberht,  and  that 
from  737  to  758  the  King  gave  his  brother  full  royal  patronage. 
It  is  plain  they  were  on  good  terms,  for  when  the  King  ab- 
dicated he  went  at  once  to  live  with  the  Archbishop.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  his  presence,  even  as  a  retired  monarch, 
gave  support  and  prestige  to  the  school.  He  died  in  the  year 
768,  two  years  after  Ecgberht.  Between  them,  I  imagine, 
they  pra<».tically  ruled  the  city. 

Ecgberht  then  had  external  support,  and  he  was  worthy  of 
it,  both  as  prince  and  scholar.  He  was  a  splendid  and  gen- 
erous man,  with  fine  tastes.  Richly  carved  vessels,  richly 
figured  silks,  elaborate  music  were  used  and  cherished  in  the 
Minster.^  Bound  about  the  Cathedral  and  in  connection  with 
it  rose  the  schools,  filled,  as  I  have  said,  with  students  from 
England,  Ireland,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Ecgberht  as  the 
Head,  undertook  the  finishing  course  of  religious  and  theo- 
logical instruction.  The  other  branches  of  learning  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  assistants.  The  education  began  with 
grammar  and  continued  through  literature  and  philosophy  and 
such  other  subjects  as  Theodore  and  Hadrian  had  taught  at 
Canterbury.  The  pupils  gained  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  poets,  some'  knowledge  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  as 
much  natural  philosophy  as  could  be  learned  from  Pliny.  The 
study  of  the  Scriptures  was  carried  on  during  the  whole  course. 
Ecgberht  finished  the  education  of  the  students,  but  he  kept 
always  in  touch  with  them.  We  are  told  that  he  spent  the 
morning  with  the  young  clerks,  sitting  on  his  couch,  teaching 
and  lecturing.  At  noon  he  celebrated  mass  in  his  private 
chapel ;  his  dinner  was  meagre.  During  the  meal  and  after- 
wards he  discussed  literary  questions  with  the  students.     At 

1  The  arts  of  embroidery  and  illnmination,  of  working  in  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones  had  steadily  grown  in  Northumbria.  Monks,  even  the  ancho- 
rite in  his  cell,  wrought  at  vessels  and  bindings  for  the  sat^red  offices.  The 
best  instance  out  of  many  is  the  famous  "  Evangeliarium,"  called  also  the  Dur- 
ham Book,  or  the  Lindisfarne  OoRpeh^  which,  after  a  long  and  curious  history, 
now  rests  in  the  British  Museum.  Eadfrith,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  had  written 
and  illuminated  it.  It  was  begun  during  Cuthbert's  life.  i£thelwald,  who 
succeeded  Eadfrith,  and  who  caused  to  be  made  *'  a  lovely  cross  "  of  wrought 
stone  as  a  memorial  of  Cuthl)ert,  gave  also  a  cover  to  the  Manuscript  which 
BilXrid,  an  anchorite  and  goldsmith,  decorated  with  silver,  gold,  and  gems. 
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evening,  after  the  Bervice,  he.  dismissed  them,  as  they  knelt 
(inf  by  one  before  him,  with  his  blessing.  No  life  could  be 
more  gontle  and  simple.  Sttlendid  in  public,  he  was  Bi>ariiig 
ill  private  affairs.  His  chief  work  waa,  therefore,  educational, 
Imt  lie  wrote  a  few  books  —  a  volume  of  Episcopal  Offices, 
Extnmts  oo  Church  Discipline,  a  Penitentiale  and  Confession- 
ale,  standard  authorities  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churcih.  It  is 
prnl);ihle  that  these  were  written  both  in  English  and  Latin, 
ruiil.  if  this  be  true,  we  may  class  him  among  English  writerH,' 
\\"lieii  he  died,  in  766,  he  was  succeeded  by  ^tlielberht  or 
.^:Uici'lit,  his  friend,  his  chief  assistant  in  the  school,  and  a  better 
scholar  than  himself.  It  was  ^thelberht  who  taught,  under 
Ecglwrht,  grammar,  law,  poetry,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  natural 
philoso])hy,  and  all  tlie  matters  Alcuin  collects  under  Physica, 
Lagicu,  and  Ethica.  We  may  well  call  him,  not  only  a  great 
efc'li.'si;ist.ie,  but  a  great  Public  Schoolmaster.  jEthelberht  was 
the  clnrf  collector  and  administrator  of  the  famous  library, 
Ak-nin,  his  fellow-BCholar,  who  assisted  him  in  the  teaching  of 
the  sehoola,  tiaveUed  also  with  him,  seeking  for  book«  aod 
manuscripts  in  Gaul  and  Home,  and  in  770  no  lihniry  outside  of 
Kome  was  to  be  compared  with  that  at  York.'  Under  his  rule, 
and  he  was  equally  remarkable,  Alcuin  says,  for  activity  of 
mind,  tact  in  administration,  and  lovingness  of  heart,  learn- 
ing radiated  from  York  even  moi-e  lucidly  than  under  Ecgberht ; 
a  greater  nunil)er  of  students  poured  into  the  city,  and  mission- 
ary enterprise  was  not  forgotten.  The  Church  in  Germany  was 
deeply  indebted  to  him.  Nor  in  other  matters  were  his  interests 
only  English.  He  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Rome  and 
the  great  monastic  centres.    York  knew  all  that  was  doing  and 

I.itirarin,  vol.  i.  p.  a02. 

9  ilescrijitiou  u[  tLe  studies  /Etbelberbt  direRt?il  at  York  — 
Indolis  G){ret[l&e  luvcnea  quu!)i:iiiii|iiG  vidi>lmt, 
Hii8  Mi  111  oiiiijuniil,  doiruit,  iiiitrivit,  aniavil ; 
Hla  ilaiiii  jfroiiiiiintii'iie  ratiniiiM  i;ii»vlter  uttea, 
Illis  rliettiHcAe  iiitiiiideiia  ntHiunaJna  liiifjuue ; 
Illns  juridii-a  uiimvit  I'ute  i>oiirv ; 
Illoa  Atinlo  diwuit  ctnicliincre  naiitu, 
£t  iii>^  FuriiB»u  lyriiin  pvrciirrGTC  pliiiitis. 
Ant  nlioH  tivlt  prnef.itUH  nuaae  iiuu;ls(«r 
Hnrmoninm  cnel[.  snllit  lunaeqiio  liibor«t, 
Qiiliique  poll  zoiinH,  crriuitla  Hjrdura  iie|it«in, 
Astniruiii  le^eii,  nrtuH  simul  alqae  rurumus, 
A  prion  nintUH  pplnci.  lermcqup  tnMiiorrm, 
Natnrns  liomiiiiim,  jicciulimi,  volnprninqiie  teraruni, 
Dircrnas  tiumcrl  HpeclcN  varlimquc  fit^iiroH. 
Pasi:li!ilii|iHMKilit«olei.iiiliiiiTran!<:iirNii, 

IS  mysteria  saurae. 

il(i  Ponl.  Ebor. 
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was  an  impulse  over  the  whole  of  ChristendonL  Art  also  was 
not  neglected.  In  741  the  Minster  at  York  was  burnt.  iEthel- 
Ix^rht  remade  it ;  he  preserved  and  embellished  the  little  ora- 
tory in  which  Eadwine  was  baptized  in  627,  and  set  up  in  it 
an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  enriched  with  gold,  silver,  and 
gems.  A  huge  candelabrum  of  three  branches  hung  over  it, 
and  a  Hood  embossed  with  gold  and  silver.  Another  altar 
to  the  Martyrs  and  the  Holy  Cross  was  ornamented  with  equal 
richness.  Eanbald,  the  next  Archbishop,  and  Alcuin  suiH»r- 
intended  the  building.  Alcuin  describes  it  as  a  lofty  tem])le, 
set  on  pillars  over  the  crypts,  bright  with  ceilings  and  win- 
dows, a])sidal  chapels  round,  and  containing  thirty  altars.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  iEthelberht  saw  it  finished,  and  blessed 
his  work.  He  had  retired  from  his  duties  in  780,  but  ten  days 
before  his  death  in  782  he  emerged  from  his  rooms  and  dedi- 
cated the  Minster  he  had  raised.  Well  might  he  have  said, 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  for  he 
had  not  only  written  his  epistle  on  the  hearts  of  the  manv 
scholars  he  had  trained,  and  especially  on  Alcuin,  whose  work 
transfused  Europe  with  the  new  learning,  but  he  had  now  writ- 
ten in  stone  a  noble  memorial  of  his  love  of  Grod  and  man.  "Wise, 
eager  in  learning  as  teaching,  a  greater  traveller  and  searcher 
for  books  tlian  even  his  predecessor  Ecgberht,*  a  better  libra- 
rian, a  passionate  lover  of  the  books  he  had  collected  (carets 
super  onxnia  gazas,  he  calls  them),  safe  in  advice,  ready  in 
sympathy,  his  praise  was  tenderly  sung  by  his  finest  scholar  — 

O  pater,  O  pastor,  vitae  spes  maxima  nostrae, 
Te  Hinc  noA  ferimur  turbata  per  aequora  mundi, 
Te  (luce  deserti  variiH  involvimur  undis, 
Iiicerti  (|ualem  mereamur  tangere  portum. 
Sidera  duiu  lucent,  tnulit  dum  nubila  veiitus. 
Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebunt. 

De  Pont.  Ebor.  1596. 

During  .^thelberht's  life  Alcuin  had  taught  the  school,  and 
raised  its  fame  and  use  to  a  higher  level;  but  the  date  of 
yEthell)erht'8  death  is  also  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  tho 
(h^cay  of  the  learning  of  York.  Not  only  did  Eanbald,  his 
successor,  become  involved  in  the  political  anarchy  of  Northum- 

1  Alcuin  says  of  Ecgberbt  — 

Non  seniel  extemas  pere^no  tramite  terras 
Jam  |>era{n^vit  ovauH,  Sophiae  ductus  amore; 
8i  quid  forte  novi  libroruui  aut  stuiliorum 
Quod  secum  ferret,  terris  reperiret  in  illis. 

Ve  Pont.  Ebor.  1451. 
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bria,  and  neglected,  or  could  not  direct,  the  school  j  but  ID 
the  very  year  of  jEthelberht'B  death  Alcuin  left  the  school. 
U|j  to  7S2  Alcuin  belongs  to  literature  in  KngUnd.  The 
lilerary  fliild  of  Baeda,  his  birth  almost  coincides  with  Bac^a's 
di'Litli.  A  greater  scholar  than  either  Ecgberht  or  .Ethelberht, 
he  was  the  pupil  of  both,  lie  not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  t^juk 
I'hai'ig'c  uf  the  school  when  ^thelborht  becaniQ  Archbishop,  but 
ho  Wits  entrusted  with  the  care  and  increase  of  the  library.' 
Ill  these  earlier  duties  he  learnt  to  be  the  great  administrator, 
ori^'anisL'r,  and  teacher  he  afterwards  became.  Ho  met  Oharli-s 
fur  the  hrst  time  at  I'avia,  about  78(),  and  pleased  the  King. 
Hi'  met  Jiim  again  at  Farma.  in  781,  joined  his  court  in  782, 
and  remained  eight  years,  taking  charge  of  the  I'alatine  (Schools. 
All  this  time  he  was  eagerly  at  work,  teaching  and  establishing 
fresh  s<0ioo1b,  "restoring  the  knowledge,"  says  Bishop  Stubbe, 
"  of  tlic  saered  languages,  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  and  Service 
Books,  aud  the  moral  rigour  of  ecctesiastical  discipline.  How 
laboriously  Alcuin  did  these  duties,  the  list  of  his  works  will 
show.  Thfi  extent  at  his  influence  is  proved  by  bis  letters, 
and  the  success  of  his  work  by  tlii^  literary  history  of  the 
following  century." 

In  7SMI  he  was  again  in  Northiimbria,  and  the  love  of  his 
country  urgtnl  him  to  remain,  iiut  in  T92  he  n-joiaed  Charles 
and  never  agivin  visited  England.  Thus  we  may  say  that  from 
this  year,  or  more  truly  from  7S2,  Alcuin  does  not  belong  to 
the  history  of  literature  in  England,  but  to  the  history  of  the 
new  planting  uf  literature  on  the  dmtinent  by  the  hands  of 
English  scholars.'  Hi-  took  with  him  a  number  of  men  who 
had  been  eduuited  at  York,  lioth  English  and  foreign,^  and 

'  Up  writes  ti.Clmrles  tlie  Greal  fniiii  Ti.iirs  in  7i)f!:  "  I  leel  bitterly  here  the 
Dped  ot  tliiNW  prleeliwt  Iwiiks  uf  leiiniliig  wliii-li  I  hnd  in  my  own  I'uiiutry,  bjr 
the  loviiiK  iiiiiiiHtry  of  my  uia-iter,  itnil  Iti  siiine  iiitiasiire  liy  my  own  humble 
labours.  Lirl  me  iwiid  siiinH  of  my  juulli  over  Ui  bring  baek  to  France  the 
Huwem  of  Britain." 

'  Haeda  remained  the  i>|>eeiiilly  Eii^lisli  neliolar.  Alruiii'i  questions  nn 
<ieiii>slii.  a.Lirl  it  iiniy  lie  a  fpw  otlisr  nf  hiH  works,  were  tratinlaleil  iiit4>  AiikIo- 
Saxiin  in  thu  lentil  iviilury,  anil  Wright  Kuys  that  llie  nuiulier  of  mauuiwripta 
of  it  whirh  nie  slill  extant  NiiK!i:eiits  that  it  was  a  iHipular  bo*>k. 

*  I.)iii1)(er,  a  Frieslnniler,  SIuIIkuIiih.  hiiiI  Aluhert,  an  Eiijili^h  iatsnlon»Ty, 
wen-  Meiit  hy  Gret,i>ry  of  Utri'i'ht  In  stinly  at.  York  with  .\li'uin.  Llad);er  stayed 
a  yi'nt  nnd  retunutl,  but  apiln  IIvmI  iu  KiiKliitid  for  iliree  years  and  a  fault, 
itnil  tinally  bore  Iwk  witli  liim  a  larKt  ston-  of  books.  His  hislntj'  Is  tbe  liis- 
tory  of  iua[iy.  Wizti,  Fri<liiKis.  and  .tl^iilf  went  nlimail  witli  Aleiun.  We 
hi^r,  however,  by  mime  of  few  native  Eiislish  si-liolars  bh  asslHlBtita  of  Alcuin. 
Ni'VKrthflKSH  a  bout  «t  his  (.'oiiiitrynicti  eniwdinl  to  sm-  him  at  Tours.  LinKanl 
qiioles  a  Klory  from  liin  bii>;:raiilier:  "  As  Aii^ilF.nn  EiikIIsIi  jiriest,  enterei)  tlie 
inonaslery  at  Tours,  four  of  Ihi'  Freni'h  I'lerjiy  wi-re  standing  at  the  eal«,  ami 
(inp  of  tlii'm  pxi'laimeil  In  bJK  own  1iin;;iini^'  —  'liool  <indl  wlieu  will  this  bouse 
IH'  di'liviTPil  from  tin:  rniwils  of  Britons  who  swiinn  to  that  oM  fellow  like  so 
many  Vos -.'■■■ 
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with  their  assistance  set  up  higher  schools  in  6(aul  and 
Germany.  He  constantly  sent  to  York  for  books  and  fresh 
helpers.  English  scholars  visited  him,  wherever  he  was,  in 
large  numbers,  and  many  remained  with  him.  Northumbria 
Wiis  in  too  unsettled  a  state  to  suit  scholars  who  wished  to  get 
1)11  in  life.  They  preferred  a  growing  to  a  decaying  kingdom, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Alcuin  drained  York  of  its 
best  scholars,  and  hastened  the  paralysis  of  its  literature. 

He  died  in  804,  and  left  behind  him  an  extensive  aeries  of 
books,  many  of  which  did  their  work  of  kindling  the  new  fires 
of  learning  in  £urope,  and  then  were  exhausted,  or  superseded. 
His  numerous  exegetical,  dogmatic,  and  liturgical  works  are  of 
no  value  as  literature.  A  few  biographies  remain,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  is  that  of  St.  Willibrord,  the  apostle 
of  the  Frisians,  of  whose  noble  house  he  was  himself  a  scion. 
The  longest  of  his  many  Latin  poems  (of  which  the  most 
heartfelt  ia  that  on  the  destnmtion  of  Liiidisfarne)  is  also  the 
most  attractive  —  De  Pontijk-ibua  et  Sanctis  Ecclesiae  Eboracen- 
ma.  It  is  our  best  contemporary  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  School  of  York  from  the  consecration  of 
Ecgberht  to  the  accession  of  Eaubald,  and  is  full  of  pleasant 
details.  But  the  most  important  of  his  writings,  both  as 
literature  and  for  the  use  of  history,  is  the  collection  of  his 
letters,  nearly  three  hundred  of  which  exist.  Many  are  writ- 
ten to  his  correspondents  in  England,  to  English  kings,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  monks ;  many  of  a  gayer  kind  to  his  pupila  and 
friends,  and  to  the  women  he  reverenced.  Others  are  sent  to 
Charles  the  Great,  to  Adrian  I.,  to  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem 
and  Aquileia,  to  his  fellow- workers  in  the  renaissance  of  learn- 
ing in  Gaul  and  Germany  ;  and  they  form  together  a  body  of 
materials  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  time. 

None  of  this  work  belongs  to  English  literature  in  Eugland; 
but  it  belongs  to  the  glory  of  England  to  say  that  it  was  an 
English  scholar  of  York  who  exactly  at  the  right  time  bore  off 
to  the  Continent  the  whole  of  English  learning,  and  out  of 
English  learning  built  up  a  new  world.  Had  Alcuin  remained 
in  England,  had  learning  been  confined  to  our  shores,  it  would 
have  perished  in  a  few  years  under  the  destroying  flood  of  the 
Danish  invasions.  It  lived  and  flourished  and  brought  forth 
a  noble  harvest  in  the  new  empire.  Instead  of  a  little  and 
dying  kingdom  in  the  north  of  England  the  huge  Prankish 
dominion  became  the  home  of  literature.  The  patron  of  learn- 
ing was  no  longer  a  small  provincial  king,  like  Eadberht,  with 
his  power  trembling  to  its  fall,  hnt  the  man  who  in  a  few  years 
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beeaiin'  the  Head  of  thp  Holy  Ilouiaii  Kmpiro ;  and  the  glory 
(if  t)i;U  ^reat  title  and  of  all  it  meant  tliruw  its  glamour  and  its 
dignity  over  letters.  They  marched  with  the  Kmpire's  march 
mid  t.ook  of  its  youth  and  energy,  Alfuiu  led  them,  nourished 
iLiiil  I'Ht^iblished  them.  The  seat  of  learning  was  thus  no  longer 
Kii^'liuicl,  but  the  new  city  was  built  with  living  stones  from 
hi]  I  ^'i  III  id.  This  is  one  of  our  glories,  and  York  muy  well  boast 
III'  b<-iiii;  its  fount  and  origin.  But  this  glory  was  now  no 
loiii,nT  'in  York  iUelf.  The  death  of  ^thelbui-ht  and  the 
di']iiiitiii'e  of  Alcuin  in  the  same  year  place  us  at  the  point  when 
till-  decMy  of  the  school  of  York  began.  Learning  sickened 
ft'iiiii  within,  atHieted  by  the  anarchy  in  Northunibria,  and  when 
sIk-  wiis  far  gone  in  disease  she  was  finally  smitten  to  death 
by  till'  Danes.  The  history  of  this  double  woe,  and  the 
dcht.iintiiui  in  which  it  ended,  will  close  this  book. 

1(1  T.sd  /Kthelberht,  retiring  from  active  life,  associated  with 
liiiiisill'  i-'rinbald,  who,  two  yeara  afterwards,  succeeded  him  as 
Ari'lilii-lioji,  and  came  to  his  death  in  796.  During  these 
t'liiiEi-.:  ■,  (•  Li-^  the  School  at  York  lived  on.  hut  it  lived 

\u    I,.  ,1-       King  iiftiTkiriy  iif  NnrtJiuml.na  w;.s 

dcthroiu  il,  ixilrii  or  murdered.  Four  of  them  perished  before 
till!  Ardihisliop's  ileath.  Alfwold,  who  became  king  in  778, 
was  sl.iiii  in  7X1).  Osred,  wlio  succeeded  him,  was  betrayed 
and  driven  away  in  71H',  and  ^thelred,  now  king,  had  himself 
been  banished  by  Alfwold.  Two  years  aftei'wards  jEthelred 
slew  Osred  who  had  tried  to  regjiin  the  kingdom.  In  his  turn, 
jEthelred  was  slaughtered  by  his  own  people  in  794,  and 
Eardnlf  succeeded  him  in  795,  the  year  before  Archbishop 
Eanbald  died.  In  these  Hente  tempests  of  anarchy  no  assist- 
ance could  be  given  by  the  kings  to  the  school  at  Y'ork,  and 
the  ])olitical  troubles  probably  disturbed  the  lives  and  work 
of  its  teiichei-s.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters 
aihlressed  to  Eanbald  by  his  friend  Alciiin,  thei-e  is  no  literary 
b  1     t,    {,  to  1  hi    I    I  Affairs  were  no  better, 

I   t     th  1        g  tl     y  f  his  successor,  Eanltald  II. 

Ah  It  1   1  by  Al  a.  fi     lly  subdued  by  Eardulf  at 

th     b  ttl       f  W  h  11  y  »S      11     next  year  Eartlulf  slew 


quiet  followe<l,  and  then 

Vlfwold  who  apparently 

ears.     Eanred  then,  the 

XHt,  and  i-eigned  over  an 

The  Chronicle  takes  no  notice  of  him 
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or  of  any  one  after  Eanlulf ;  and  it  telU  of  the  close  of  the 
independent  Northumbrian  kingdom,  when  Ecgberht  of  Weases 
became  its  overlord,  in  terms  almost  contemptuous  in  their 
brevity.  "  827.  And  Ecgberht  led  an  army  to  Dore  a^inst  the 
North  HiimbrianH  and  they  offered  him  there  obedience  and 
allegiance,  and  with  that,  they  separated."  This  was  the  state 
of  things  during  the  archbishopric  of  Eanbald  II. ;  and  It 
accounts  for  the  increasing  sickness  of  the  school  of  York,  It 
was  not  met  by  any  noble  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
They  became  more  and  more  luxurious  ;  the  monasteries  went 
from  bad  to  worse ;  the  pariah  priests  lost  all  learning.  Even 
the  Archbishop  lived  more  like  a  temporal  than  a  spiritual 
prince.  Troops  of  soldiers  attended  him  and  troops  of  court- 
iers, as  he  went  from  place  to  place  through  his  diocese. 
Alcuin  was  greatly  distressed  by  all  he  heard ;  he  hopes,  and 
the  hope  is  like  a  reproach,  "  that  sacred  studies  will  not  be 
neglected  at  York,  and  all  the  pains  I  took  in  collecting  books 
be  labour  lost."  It  was  labour  lost  for  Northumbria  now,  but 
it  was  not  altogether  Eanbald's  fault  that  he  could  not  attend 
to  the  scliool  at  York.  He  hail  quarrelled  with  the  court;  the 
political  whirlpool  had  sucked  iiirn  in.  King  Eanlulf  com- 
plained that  he  sheltered  his  enemies  and  joined  the  plots 
against  his  throne.  Hence,  the  Archbishop  was  seldom  or  never 
at  York,  and  the  School  naturally  ebbed  away.  In  addition  to 
tliis,  we  understand  from  the  records  of  the  tjynod  of  Fincan- 
halth  held  in  790  —  the  first  and  \aat  synod  of  doctrinal  note 
since  that  of  Whitby  —  that  the  old  Celtic  party  had  not  quite 
died  out,  and  that  there  was  a  reaction  in  York  itself  against 
the  Latin  authority  represented  by  the  Archbishop,  at  least 
this  is  Mr.  Kaine's  opinion.  Of  greater  interest  than  this 
supposition  is  a  sentence  in  one  of  the  decrees  of  tliis  synod 
the  mournful  cry  of  which  makes  ua  feel  that  the  days  of 
Northumbria's  religious  and  literary  glory  had  passed  away. 
"  There  were  days,"  it  says,  "  when  we  had  righteous  kings  and 
dukes  and  bisliups,  of  whose  wisdom  Northumbria  still  smells 
sweetly."  Fnimus  Troes.  It  is  the  epitaph  of  Northumbria, 
of  her  poetry,  her  literature,  and  her  great  school.  All  is  now 
weakness,  indilference,  and  darkness. 

This  is  the  internal  decay.  Meanwhile,  from  without  a 
dreadful  blow  had  been  given  to  literature  and  knowledge.  In 
793,  while  Eanbald  I.  was  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Vikings 
dashed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  coasts  of  Northumbria.  So 
terrible  seemed  the  blow,  the  very  heavens  and  earth  were 
thought  to  have  presaged  it.    "This  year,"  says  the  Ckronide, 
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"iliri'  I'liivwamings  came  on  ihv  land  of  the  Northumbriaiis 
mill  liniiit;lit  wretchedncBS  and  fear  upon  the  folk.  There  were 
iiiii-kli.'  wliirlwinds  aiid  lightnings,  and  fiiTy  dragonji  were  aeeu 
tlyiti^  ill  the  aii.  A  great  famine  Followed  these  tokeiiB,  and 
a  littlu  after  that  in  the  same  year,  on  the'  6th  before  the  Ides 
of  .faiiiiiiry,  the  ravaging  of  heathen  men  mournfully  overtbpenv 
Gnil's  (Imrch  at  Lindisfarne  with  rapine  and  slaughter."  Nor 
wns  this  the  only  warning.  Aleuin  saw,  in  790,  when  fae  was 
on  a  visit  to  Ethelred,  "  a  rain  of  blood  at  a  time  when  the 
sky  was  cloudless  fall  from  the  high  roof  of  the  northern  aisle 
of  St.  I'fter  in  York,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Did  it  not 
denote."  he  writes  to  the  King,  "  that  carnage  would  come  upon 
us  and  fi'omthe  Nortli  ?  "  These  are  wonls  which  only  express 
half  his  horror  and  distress.'  He  cries  out  elsewhpre  that  the 
sanctuaries  were  deliled  at  Lindisfame,  the  priests  slain  at  the 
altar,  tliat  St.  Cuthbert  could  not  save  his  own.  "The  most 
veni'ialjlo  place  in  Britain,  where  Cliristiauity  first  took  root 
amciiih'  us  after  PauUinus  went  away  from  York,  is  n  prey  to 
heathen  men.  Who  thinks  of  this  calamity  and  dues  not  rry 
out  to  ttod  to  spare  his  country,  has  a  hi'art  of  stone  and  not 
of  flesh."  He  wrote,  however,  fnini  his  safe  retreat  on  the 
Continent,  and  he  could  nut  avoid  jireaching  a  somewhat  elab- 
orate sermon  on  luxury  to  the  inona.<jtery.  "  This  is,"  he  says, 
"the  l)eginning  of  a  greater  tronble  to  eomc,  or  a  punishment 
for  their  sins."  The  first  sup]>o3ttion  was  true,  and  he  might 
have  spared  them  the  second.  Afterwards,  wlien  the  hori-or 
of  it  had  lessened,  he  was  ahle  to  eom[H3Se  on  ths  tempting 
subject  one  of  his  liest  Latin  pcH.>ms. 

The  year  after  he  had  another  opportuiiity,  for  "  the  heathen 
ravaged  among  the  Noi'th  Humbrians  again,  and  plundere<] 
Ecgferth's  monastery  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  AVear."  When 
Jan-ow  and  Wearnionth  thns  suffered,  Alcuin  iv.is  even  more 
grieved.  The  mother  (rhureh  of  Xorthumbria  was  smitten  at 
Lindisfarne ;  but  the  motlier  of  all  Nortlnimbrian  learning  was 
smitten  at  Jari-uw,  and  this  struck  the  scholar  a  still  heavier 
blow.  What  would  becimie  of  knowledge,  of  all  the  materials 
of  knowledge,  of  the  libraries,  of  the  seliool  at  the  cajiital,  if 
the  heathen  prevailed  still  more  '/  Unt  Northumbria  had  yet 
a  breathing  time  befi>rn  the  full  wi-ath  of  the  tempest  broke 
npon  her.  Wearmoiith  and  Jarrow,  warned  by  Lindisfarne, 
were  not  surprised.     They  were  defended,  and  it  is  probable 


LiDtliHfarue. 
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that  the  libraries  were  yaved  for  a  time.  One  of  the  Danish 
leaders  was  slain.  Some  of  their  ships  were  wrecked  by  a 
storm.  Many  of  their  crews  were  drowiieil,  and  those  who 
swam  to  shore  alive  were  slain  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river.  It 
may  be  that  this  repulse  kept  the  coast  somewhat  free  from 
roving  piracy ;  for  we  do  not  hear  of  more  than  a  few  attacks 
made  on  the  Northumbrian  shores ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
monastic  life  went  on,  undisturbed  save  by  fear,  in  Tynemouth 
and  Jarrow,  at  CohUiigham  and  Whitby. 

It  was  a  different  story  later  on  wlieii  the  Danish  fury  came 
upon  the  Northumbrian  monasteries,  not  from  the  sea,  but 
from  the  inland ;  not  with  a  few  ships  led  by  single  rovers, 
but  with  a  well-horsed  and  complete  army.  This  took  place  in 
867.  There  was  an  interval  then  of  seventy -four  years  between 
the  attack  on  LintHsfarne  and  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Northumbrian  seats  of  learning.  During  that  tinie  uneasiness, 
dread,  preparations  for  defence,  absence  of  quiet  ami  of  hoi>e, 
weakened  at  every  point  the  growth  of  learning.  Whenever 
an  attack  was  made  on  a  coast-monastery,  its  treasures  and 
its  books  would  jjrobably  be  sent  into  the  interior,  and  I 
believe  that,  as  the  Danes  pressed  harder  on  the  East  Anglian 
coasts,  and  as  their  terror  grew  in  the  North,  York  became 
the  refuge  and  the  receiver  of  the  best  of  the  books  and 
learned  men  of  Northumbria.  This  waa  the  centre  which  was 
now  attacked.  "The  Army,"  having  wintered  and  horsed 
itself  in  Kast  Anglia,  passed  over  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
into  Northumbria  and,  assisted  by  the  anarchy  in  the  king- 
dom, for  two  rivals  were  fighting  for  the  throne,  had  an  easy 
conquest  of  York.  Late  in  the  year  the  two  kings  united 
their  forces  against  the  common  foe,  drove  the  Danes  from 
the  fortifications,  burst  into  the  town  and  all  but  won  it  back. 
But  the  Danes  rallied  and  drove  the  English  out  in  turn,  slew 
both  kings,  and  the  remainder  made  peace  with  the  army  of 
the  heathen.  With  the  fall  of  the  capital  Northumbria  became 
Danish.  But  the  rest  of  the  province  was  still  unplimdered, 
and  the  Danes,  setting  out  from  York,  burued  and  utterly 
destroyed  all  the  monastic  establishments  of  Deira.  A  few 
years  after,  "the  Army,"  under  Ilalfdene,  rooted  out  all  the 
Abbeys  of  Bernicia.  There  was  not  one  house  of  learning  left 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth.  Bishoprics  perished,  even  so 
great  a  one  as  Hexham ;  all  the  libraries,  all  the  ecliools,  all 
the  stored-up  knowledge  of  two  hundred  years  were  swept 
away ;  and  the  same  fate  about  the  same  time  befel  the  great 
monastic  bouses  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia.     Amid  this  vast 
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(lest  met  ion,  go  ovemlielming  that  Kortliumbria  did  not  n 
fi'oiii  it  till  long  after  the  Norman  Cuiiqiieet,  York,  it  appears 
to  mo,  still  retained  some  learning.  As  it  seems  partly  to 
liavu  c'S(?aped  destruction  when  the  English  took  it,  so  it 
spcnis  til  nave  been  partly  spared  by  the  Danes.  They  mailc 
a  pi'ru'i'  with  its  people  in  K07 ;  tliey  sat  there  a  wh(>le  year 
in  WJ.  It  waa  the  he^quartera  of  "the  Army,"  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  Sohool,  so  far  as  it  existed  at  all,  was  let  alonv. 
If  it  wiLs  let  alone,  it  would  save  its  most  precious  matiuacripts; 
aiul  all  the  men  who  suceeeded  in  pseaping  from  Wearmouth, 
Wliitbv.  Tynemouth,  Lastiugham,  HijKm,  Hexham,  and  the 
rest,  wuuld  find  some  shelter  there  for  themselves  and  for 
wliatcvi'i'  books  they  had  saved.  There  would  Iw  then  at  York 
eiiiiiij,'!!  Ill'  Northumbrian  literature  l«ft  to  aujiply  Wessex  in 
j-EUred'u  reign  with  English  war-poems  like  Beoirutf,  and  with 
culleotions  of  religious  poems  like  those  in  the  Exeter  Book. 
This  [Hissibility,  to  whieh  I  draw  attention,  of  York  having  as 
a  seat  of  literature  escf^ied  the  absolute  destruction  which  fell 
ujion  the  other  schoolB  and  libraries  of  the  North  seema  some- 
wliat  supi>ortert  by  the  fact  of  the  grp.it  inerease  nut  ImiR  after 
this  time  of  the  power  of  the  See  of  York,  moreover,  if  the 
School  was  not  utterly  destroyed  at  first,  it  would  be  likely 
to  drag  on  an  existence;  for  only  nine  yi'ars  after  the  ca|)ture 
of  York  by  the  I>anea  the  invadei-s  settled  down,  and  Ycirk 
became  the  capital  under  a  •■(instituted  government  of  a  Danish 
kingdom.  Halfdene  in  S7G  apportioned  the  lands  of  South 
Northumbria  among  liis  followers.  They  begiin  to  live  as 
ploughers  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  Tlie  city  agitin  sat  as  Queen 
upon  her  rivfr;  nivrchants  agalTi  tcwjk  up  their  (piarters  in  ber 
streets,  the  place  was  quiet;  the  Arelibishop  still  governed 
the  clnirches.  Amid  the  gloom  whieli  haufsi  over  histoiy  at 
this  time  we  distinguish  nothing  <if  the  ScImjoI,  but  if  anything 
was  saved  of  the  libniry,  the  letters  and  the  manuscripts  in 
the  buildings  aliout  the  Minster,  it  now  continued  safe;  and 
when  it  became  known  in  the  Xoitli  that  .'Elfred  welcomed 
to  his  court  all  wlio  could  bring  him  a  book  or  a  manuscript 
to  add  t*>  the  library  at  Winchester,  the  remnants  of  literature 
left  at  York  wovild  be  carried  southward.  It  was  thus,  1  sug- 
gest, that  the  Northumbrian  poetry  reached  Wessex,  and 
reaching  it,  was  put  into  the  Wes.sex  dialect' 

>  Mcrria  may.  however,  liav?  Iind  scnii'lhing  lo  do  with  tlils.    Thn  western 

Cir[  of  l|pr<-ia  liwl  been  .lavwl  at  thi-  iH-ai'e  o(  Weiimnre  fnmi  the  Ihiiu's.  a-' 
l.slir.]i  Wrrfrir"- '— '  ■■ ' ' '  '  -  ■ ' '    -  '- '    -■ 
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This  is  the  last  word  of  the  first  act  of  English  literature 
which  we  have  followed  for  so  long.  The  curtain  falls  on  tlie 
scenes  the  action  of  which  moved  with  Theodore  and  Eald- 
hclm  in  Canterbury  and  Wessex ;  on  those  which  in  a  wilder 
land  brought  before  our  eyes  the  cliffs  of  Whitby,  the  island 
rock  of  Lindisfarne,  the  Wear  where  it  opens  towards  the 
sea,  the  lonely  moors  of  the  border,  the  peopled  vales  of  York- 
shire, the  school  beside  the  Minster.  All  has  passed  away, 
and  with  the  scenery  the  great  figures  that  went  to  and  fro 
through  it  —  Eadwine  and  Oswald,  Caedmon  and  Hild,  Bene- 
dict and  Baeda,  Ecgberht,  ^thelberht,  and  Alcuin,  Cynewulf 
and  his  fellows ;  and  behind  them,  in  the  mists  of  the  distant 
ground,  and  in  another  England,  the  giant  shapes  of  Beowulf 
and  Hygelac,  of  Grendel  and  his  dam,  of  Finn  and  Scyld. 
The  first  Act  is  played  out ;  when  the  curtain  rises  again,  it 
will  rise  on  a  different  scene,  and  in  a  different  land.  Wessex 
will  take  the  place  of  Northumbria.  We  shall  then  look  on 
the  royal  figure  of  ^Elfred,  his  sword  laid  down  for  a  time,  his 
pen  in  his  hand,  sitting  in  his  king's  houses  or  in  his  town  of 
Winchester,  and  grouped  around  him  the  scholars  of  a  new 
time ;  and  the  fashion  of  their  speech  will  have  changed.  As 
the  characters  of  the  first  Act  of  English  Literature  spoke  in 
poetry,  so  those  of  the  second  will  speak  in  prose. 

which  many  of  the  poor  scholars,  bearing  manuscripts  from  York,  took  refuge, 
before  they  made  their  way  to  iElfred.  It  was  in  western  Mercia  that  iElfred 
sought  for  help  when  he  began  his  literary  work.  But  the  story  of  this 
belongs  properly  to  the  next  volume  of  this  book. 
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A.  — (CilAl*TER  I) 


WID8ITH 

The  introduction  may  have  been  written  on  the  continent  by  a  poet 
of  the  Angles,  for  **the  poet  clearly  refers  to  the  old  country  under  the 
title  of  Ongle.'*^  The  country  of  Kornianric  was,  he  says,  **east  from 
Ongle.'*  This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  (iuest,  and  he  thinks  tliat  this  |)art  of 
the  poem  belongs  to  the  time  after  the  Ostrogotlis  had  left  the  Vistula, 
probably  between  the  years  480  and  547,  the  date  of  lda*8  occupation  of 
Bamborough.  This  would  put  the  original  poem,  which  begins  at  line  10, 
back  into  an  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century,  between  the  years,  as  Guest 
conjectures,  43;)  and  440.  If  we  take,  with  him,  tlie  poem  as  genuine, 
the  poet  was  contemporary  in  liis  youth  with  Eormanric,  and  must  have 
sung  in  his  court  before  the  year  875,  when  this  King  of  the  Goten  died. 
But  the  poet  also  mentions  MtXo.  (Attila)  as  king.  But  Attila  was  not 
king  till  438.  The  pcwmi  then,  to  include  these  two  dates,  must  have 
been  written  in  Widsith's  old  age,  and  after  433.  Moreover,  Guest  con- 
tinues, *'the  Goths  appi^ar  in  the  poem  as  the  enemies,  still  independent, 
of  Attila'*  ;  and  he  makes  a  criticism  which,  coming  from  so  careful  an 
historian,  must  not  be  omitted.  '*  Eormanric  and  his  generals  are 
spoken  of  in  the  poem  in  a  sober  manner.  We  see  none  of  the  fable 
which  afterwards  enveloped  their  names ;  they  are  still  the  mere  creat* 
ures  of  history." 

But  all  this  is  subject  to  other  explanations,  and  we  can  come  to  no 
certainty  about  it.  The  most  that  critics  can  dare  to  suggest  is,  first : 
**  That  the  theory  which  mam  tains  the  genuineness  of  the  poem  is  the 
theory  which  is  beset  with  the  fewest  difficulties  "  ((iuest)  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  kernel  of  the  poem,  from  verse  10  to  verse  75,  and  from  verse  87 
to  the  close  (verse*  131-134  being  excepted)  is  very  old,  the  oldest  Eng- 
lish poetry  we  possess.*  Originally  written  by  a  Myrging,  it  was  adopt^ 
by  the  Angles,  to  whom  the  Myrgings,  if  we  may  conjecture  this  from  a 
passage  in  the  poem,  were  tributary  in  the  days  of  Offa  of  Ongle. 

The  poet  represents  himself  as  contemjwrary  with  Hermanric,  Attila, 
the  Visigoth  Wallia,  the  Burgundian  Gibic^,  and  these  kings  range  from 
the  year  375  to  435.  He  also  speaks  of  Offa  of  Ongle,  Ongentheow, 
Hrothgar,  Finn  and  Hnaef  as  known  of  by  him,  and  as  historical  rather 
than  legendary  personages. 

1  This  great  age  is  agreed  to  1)y  Leo,  Miillenhof,  Ten  Brink,  Moller,  and 
Wiilker,  to  speak  of  the  Germans  alone.' 
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passage  is  strikingly  continiu'd  by  the  fame  of  ^ 
even  the  English  author  of  the  Traveller's  Song. 
the  poem  to  be  written  in  our  Englaiul,  and  pr 
the  seventh  century,  a  view  which  is  not  withe )U 
Maurer,  referring  to  the  mention  of  the  Ciesar  in 
after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  suggests 
which  occurs  in  the  list  of  tribes,  p>oint«  to  a  time 
made  acquaintance  with  the  northern  rovers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held,  and  by  a 
tors,  that  the  insertion  of  names  later  than  the  fif 
work  of  an  interpolator,  who  probably  lived  in  I 
century,  and  that  the  total  absence  of  any  ment 
England  goes  far  to  prove  —  independent  altogeth' 
simplicity  of  the  personal  portion  —  that  the  body 
posed  upon  the  continent.  The  English  editor 
would  then  have  used  the  ancient  poem  as  a  fram< 
what  men  had  come  to  know  (a  hundred  years  let 
of  Alboin),  of  other  countries  and  their  rulers,  in 
own  knowledge,  the  passage  concerning  the  Picts 
moricans.  We  should  then  have  a  poem,  the  be 
posed  by  a  man  who  in  his  youth  may  have  b( 
Eormanric  in  the  fourth  century,  but  who  did  not 
fifth  century,  435-440,  and  which,  brought  to  Brit 
taken  up,  added  to,  and  produced  in  its  present  f 
eighth  century. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  about  some  names 
poet  stays  his  hand  in  the  middle  of  his  list  to  sp 
Offa  who  ruled  Ongle,  as  if  Offa's  history  were  s] 
his  own  tribe.  *'  Offa,'*  he  says,  *'  set  up,  while  yt 
of  kingdoms.  With  his  sword  alone  he  widened  h 
Myrgings,  by  Fifeidor.  And  as  Offa  fixed  it,  so  t 
their  place."  We  only  know  Offa  as  a  legendary 
mixed  up  afterwards  with  that  of  Offa  of  Mercia. 
tion  of  him  has  the  air  of  history  rather  than  of  le 
Fifeidor,  which  in  after  saga  is  clothed  with  imag 
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latter  had  not  as  yet  left  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  circimistances  which  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  poem." 

Another  passage  of  interest  is  that  in  which  the  writer  also  interrupts 
his  mere  catalogue  of  names  to  tell  a  piece  of  history  or  of  what  seems 
iiistory.  It  contains  names  well  known  to  us  from  the  poem  of  Beowulf. 
lie  speaks  of  Hmthgar,  and  of  his  famous  Hall,  lleorot,  and  he  s])eaks  of 
both  without  any  allusion  wliatever  to  the  legend  of  Beowulf  and  (rrendel. 
It  seems  as  if  this  poem  had  been  written  before  the  legend  of  Beowulf 
had  been  connected  with  Hrothgar  and  Heorot.  So  also  he  speaks  of 
Finn  and  Hnaef ,  who  occur  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  Beowulf  and  in  the 
fni;nnent  we  have  in  English  of  the  Fight  at  Finnsburg. 

Still  more  curious  is  another  coincidence  which  I  have  already  noticed. 
In  one  of  the  episinles  intro<luced  into  Beowulf  there  is  an  account  of  a 
feud  which  arose  between  Hn)thgar  and  Froda,  and  of  the  way  the  feud 
was  healed  by  the  marriage  of  Ilrothgar*s  daughter  Freaware  to  Ingeld, 
the  son  of  Froda.  But  the  slayer  of  Froda  comes  as  attendant  on  Frea- 
ware to  the  hall  of  Ingeld,  and  Ingeld  slays  his  father^s  murderer.  In 
the  trouble  that  follows,  his  love  for  his  wife  grows  cold.  There  the  epi- 
sode ends,  but  the  hero  Beowulf,  who  tells  the  story,  prophesies  that  evil 
will  flow  from  it,  that  war  will  arise  between  Hrothgar  and  Ingeld.  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  result  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf.  But  the  result  is 
given  us  in  the  Traveller's  Song.  Widsith  tells  us  that  Heorot  was  attacked 
by  Ingeld,  and  that  he  was  beaten  back  and  slain.  **They  "  (Hrothgar, 
and  Hrothulf  his  brother)  **  bowed  down  at  Heorot  the  sword  of  Ingeld, 
hewed  down  at  Heorot  the  host  of  the  Heathobeanls." 

This  is  what  Paley  would  have  called  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and 
it  seems  to  bring  Hn)thgar  and  Heorot  and  Ingeld,  that  is,  some  of  the 
names  in  Beowulf  into  the  realm  of  history. 


B.— (CHAl'TER   I) 

THE    LAMENT   OF    DEOR 

Weyland,  Egil,  and  Slagfln  entrap  three  swan  maidens  who  came  fly- 
ing through  the  mirkwood.  Of  these  Lathgund  clasped  the  white  neck  of 
Weyland.  But  when  nine  winters  had  gone  she  left  him,  and  he  stayed 
in  Wolfdale  hammering  the  red  gold,  for  he  was  the  first  of  smiths. 
Then  Nidad,  King  of  the  Niars,  came  on  him  by  stealth  and  bound  him  and 
bore  him  to  the  palace,  and  the  queen,  seeing  him  and  his  eyes  like  the 
flashing  snake,  was  afraid,  and  said,  **  Sever  the  might  of  his  sinews  and 
set  him  down  at  Seastead ;  '*  and  there  Weyland,  lame  as  the  Greek 
smith,  wrought  many  treasures,  and  thought  of  vengeance.  And  the 
sons  of  Nidad,  young  boys,  came  to  Wolfmere  in  Seastead  to  see  the  red 
gold  and  jewels,  and  Weyland  seized  them  and  made  cups  for  Nidad  out 
of  their  skulls,  and  out  of  their  eyeballs  gems  for  the  (jueen,  and  out  of 
their  teeth  brooches  for  Bod  wild  (Beadohild).  And  Bodwild  broke  her 
ring  and  came  to  Weyland  to  get  it  mended,  and  he  gave  her  a  drink  and 
took  his  will  of  her.  And  when  he  had  so  wrought  his  wrath  he  made 
himself  wings  and  flew  over  the  palace  and  mocked  Nidad,  and  crying  out 
all  that  he  had  done,  rose  laughing  into  the  air,  but  Nidad  and  Bodwild 
sat  behind  with  many  sorrows. 


^^        ftlV^        WT     ItlVtIICI 


tr  tN(ffioric  was  known  till  almost  modem  times 

The  legend  of  Geat  and  Maetlihild  —  or  of  H; 
late  with  Wiilker's  rea<lin£?  —  exists  only  in  this 
would  like  to  suirirest  that  it  may  be  from  tht 
which  is  told  in  Iceland  of  Frey  and  (lerda  in  i 
sits  all  day  alone  in  the  hall,  with  heavy  heart-s« 
in  Gymir's  croft  whose  amis  beamed  so  brightlj 
lit  by  them.    Skimi,  Frey's  page,  goes  to  giam 
bring  back  her  consent.    In  three  nightfi^  time 
Barra,  a  peaceful  copse,  and  grant  her  love  ;  an 
cries  out,  **  One  night  is  long  ;  two  nights  are  lo 
three  ?     A  month  has  often  seemed  shorter  to  n 
night.**     This  is  a  close  parallel  of  circumstance 
such  circumstance.     Yet  there  is  no  reason  wh} 
the  same  mythical  origin  as  Frea  (as  an  Angle,  if 
call  Frey)  ;  though  Grimm  has  said  that  he  is  W 
was  one  of  our  ancestral  deities,  and  if  his  name  I 
**  to  pour,"  it  harmonises  with  the  character  of  Fr 
ous  summer  god  —  the  God  of  Love  and  Fruitf uln< 

But  who  can  decide  aright  concerning  the  fir 
There  are  at  least  six  conjectures  concerning  the 
it  a  proper  name,  Maethhild  ;  or  is  it  the  ^^disho 
ill-fortune  of  Hild"  (I  have  left  it  meedy  that  w 
her);  or  are  both  the  words  to  be  taken  as  simpl 
reward,  or  this  shame,  of  battle  **  —  no  proper  nan 

I  am  myself  inclined  to  think  that  there  may  I 
about  Hild,  and  another  about  Geat,  and  that  thei 
connected  at  all,  but  have  here  got  together  by  tl 
lines.  The  dishonour  or  the  dreadful  fate  of  I: 
suggest,  an  allusion  to  that  story  which  afterwai 
became  the  tale  of  Ilogni  and  Hedinn,  in  which 
Hogni,  is  basely  ravished  away  by  Hedinn,  to  t 
torment  of  the  two  heroes,  who  fight  U>getlier  and 
after  night  for  a  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  w 
grove  hard  by  and  looks  u|x»n  the  play.     Rut  this  i 

The  passasrc*  about  'ri.o.wi.:^ 
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attention  to  the  later  myths  of  the  Icelander  and  the  German.**  There 
is,  however,  a  fragment  which  is  assumed  to  concern  Theodric  and  the 
Maerings  which  is  quoted  in  the  Corp.  Poet,  Bor.,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  **  It  was 
found  on  an  ancient  Runic  stone  (early  tenth  century  ?)  known  as  the 
Kokstone,  in  £ast  Gothland,  Sweden.  This  stone  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Deor  lay  as  does  the  Ruth  well  Cross  to  the  Lay  of  the 
Rood.  The  identity  we  assume  from  the  correspondence  of  the  name 
Theodrick  and  the  Maeringa  with  the  Maeringa-burg  where,  according 
to  the  old  English  Deor's  Lay,  Theodric  ruled.'*  **Theodrich  the  daring 
in  mood,  the  lord  of  seamen,  ruled  Redmere*s  strand.  He,  the  Prince 
of  the  Maerings,  sitteth  now  in  full  war-gear  on  his  steed,  shield-girt.** 

Waiting  like  Barbarossa  and  all  the  other  heroes  who  sit  armed  in 
caves  —  in  that  frequently  recurring  folk  legend ! 


C  — (CHAPTER   IV) 

WALRUS    OR    SPERM    WHALE? 

The  common  explanation  of  the  Hronaes  ban  —  the  JVhale^ a  bone  in 
the  text  —  is  that  (siiice  the  casket  is  of  ivory)  it  belonged  to  tlie  walrus 
which  was  hunted  in  the  North  Sea  at  and  before  the  time  of  Alfred. 
Ohthere  mentions  its  ivory,  but  calls  the  animal  the  Hors-hvoael.  But 
the  walrus,  unless  the  weatlii^v  was  much  colder  than  now  in  earlier  times, 
did  not  come  below  the  North  Cape,  and  our  hunter  may  have  slain  his 
quarry  in  the  icy  seas  beyond  Archangel.  However,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  walrus  should  not,  in  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  century,  have  haunted 
the  Shetlands  or  the  Faroes,  or  the  northern  coasts  of  Norway  or  Scotland. 
If  the  reindeer  was  hunted  in  Caithness,  the  walrus  may  have  visited  the 
Shetlands  in  w^inter  ;  and  whether  or  no,  as  the  ivory  tusk  of  the  walrus 
was,  to  our  knowledge,  an  article  of  commerce  in  jElfred*s  time,  it  is  the 
most  natural  supposition  to  make  our  hunter*s  Hronaes  ban  a  walrus 
tusk. 

I  have,  however,  made  the  guess  (at  p.  61),  that  it  was  the  ivory  jaw 
of  the  sperm  whale,  and  the  ^ess  is  not  devoid  of  probability.  First,  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  word  Hron  is  ever  used  in  the  loose  generic  sense  in 
which  Hwael  was  used.  UwaeX  meant  any  great  beast  that  tumbled  about 
in  the  sea,  —  a  whale,  a  porpoise,  or  a  seal ;  but  when  the  walrus  was 
meant,  Hora  was  added  to  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest.  Hron  may 
have  been  kept  for  the  whales,  as  apart  from  the  seals. 

Then  the  whole  description  suits  a  whale-hunt  better  than  a  walrus- 
hunt.  The  mountain  of  water  the  huge  head  makes  as  it  moves  through 
the  sea,  the  groaning  of  the  ocean  under  the  monster,  the  great  distress 
of  the  beast  in  the  shallows  (a  walrus  would  have  been  much  more  at  ease 
among  the  rocks),  belong  to  a  whale  driven  ashore  or  caught  in  a  bight  of 
land. 

Moreover,  it  was  as  easy  to  meet  a  sperm  whale  as  to  meet  a  walrus. 
If  the  writer,  who  describes  the  way  he  got  his  ivory,  was  an  English  sea- 
rover  in  a  Viking  galley,  as  I  thmk  very  likely  to  be  the  case  from  the 
runes  about  Egil  and  Siegfried,  he  might  come  across  spei*m  whales  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  im- 
possible that  some  gipsy  of  a  sperm  whale  might  have  wandered  north- 


OK  THE  WORSHIP  OF  WODEN  BT  THE  BN01 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  there  is  no  ment 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  before  AlUrad  of  Wik 
English.    This  is  scarcely  accounted  for  by  the  ( 
to  suppreas  the  name  of  heathen  gods.     In  tli 
many  suppose  that  the  legends  of  Beowulf  were 
present  foim,  a  Christian  poet  would  not  be  so 
tonishlng  that  not  the  faintest  allusion  is  made 
his  was  Uie  name  of  the  supreme  god  of  the  Eng 
no  objection  to  speak  of  two  heathen  goddesses  1 
name  cd  Easter  to  Eostra.    Moreover,  if  Wodi 
same  importance   in  England  as  he  becave 
Scandinavia  in  later  times,  or  in  England  after  tl 
hint  of  liis  existence,  some  words  derived  from  1 
should  think,  have  stolen  into  the  large  body  of 
Cyuewulf ;  or  into  poems  like  the  Wanderer  or  t 
a  few  others,  the  bulk  of  which  seems  eithe: 
written  on  the  border-line  between  Christianit3 
not  one  word  appears ;  and  Baeda  and  EaldJ 
When  Grimm  tries  to  get  Woden  into  early  Engl 
is  to  say  that  woma  (**  clamor,  sonitus  '*)  is  coi 
is,  he  thinks,  another  name  for  the  Norse  Odinn. 
that;  and  tiiis  absence  of  the  slightest  allusic 
suggests  the  question  —  **  Whether  the  Angles, 
worshipped  Woden,  whether  he  was  ever  their 
the  Danish  invasion  ?  ^'  and  the  further  questioi 
tribes  north  of  the  Elbe  —  Danes,  Angles,  Jutei 
navians,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  England  — 
under  Uie  name  of  Wodep,  or  even  thought  c 
ancestor-^ods?**    I  do  not  thhik,  though  I  spei 
that  there  is  any  sure  proof  of  the  affirmative,  ar 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the  negati 
forward  the  following  considerations  only  as  a 
they  are  worth  nothing,  they  may  at  least  amuse 
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also  plain  from  the  Abjuration  of  idolatry  and  declaration  of  faith 
imposed  by  Boniface  on  his  converts  in  Thuringia  that  Woden  was 
worshipped  in  these  forest  regions  in  the  eighth  century.  Here  is  the 
phrase  in  the  Abrcnuntiatio :  *^  I  forsake  all  works  and  words  of  the 
devil,  the  worship  of  groves,  Woden  and  Saxnote,  and  all  evil  spirits  that 
are  their  companions/*  None,  however,  of  these  and  kindred  passages 
proves  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  English  worshipped  him  as  God  ;  or 
that  even  when  Boniface  was  writing  in  the  eighth  century,  Woden  was 
remembered  as  an  English  god  by  the  Englishmen  with  whom  Boniface 
corresponded.  It  is  most  probable,  I  think,  that  the  central  German 
tribes  did  worship  Woden  as  their  tribal  deity  in  the  fifth  century,  and  if 
so,  he  would  have  been  known  as  such  to  the  Saxons  who  came  to 
England ;  but  the  Wessex  genealogy  which  goes  back  to  Sceaf  through 
Wt)den  does  not  suggest  that  Woden  was  supreme  in  the  West  Saxon 
mind,  and  TEthelweard,  himself  a  West  Saxon,  knows  nothing  of  his 
godhead.  Even  if  those  Saxons  who  came  to  England  from  the  inland  of 
Saxony  worshipped  him  as  an  ancestor,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  Angles 
did  so  ;  and  all  the  vernacular  literature  we  have  before  JEHred  is  Angle. 
In  that  literature  there  is  not  a  trace  of  Woden-worship.  Whatever  we 
may  say  then  of  a  certain  element  of  Woden-worship  existing  among 
some  of  the  Saxon  invaders,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  this  worship  had 
not  extended  northward  among  the  Angles,  Jutes,  or  Danes  at  the  time  of 
the  English  migration.  After  their  departure,  and  a  good  time  after  it,  I 
conjecture  that  Woden-worship  got  to  the  North,  seized  on  the  Danes,  on 
Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  the  late  legend  of 
Woden^s  wandering  from  the  East  and  taking  refuge  in  the  North  contains 
in  it  some  faint  record  of  this  Northern  drift  of  his  worship. 

These  are  the  matters  I  think  probable.  After  all,  it  is  only  an 
inference  that  Woden  was  the  English  god,  and  an  inference  based  on 
somewhat  shadowy  arguments.  If  we  do  not  make  that  inference,  much 
which  is  strange  in  the  silence  concerning  Woden  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  is  explicable.  Have  we  any  right  to  make  it  at  all  ?  That  is 
the  question. 

There  is  the  argument  for  Woden's  worship  derived  from  the  place- 
names  in  England  compounded  with  his  name,  a  number  of  which,  more 
or  less  certain,  are  given  by  Kemble ;  ^  and  from  the  trees,  stones,  and 
posts  which  in  the  charters  bear  traces  of  his  name.  But  this  is  no  proof 
of  his  worship,  unless  we  first  assume  that  he  was  worshipped.  Those 
names  may  have  been  given  by  the  Danes ;  and  those  which  existed  before 
the  Danish  invasion  only  prove  that  Woden  was  a  name  known  to  the 
English  as  one  of  their  ancestors,  or  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  their  kinsmen 
—  and  this  nobody  denies — but  not  that  he  was  believed  to  be  the  supreme 
god.    Place-names  only  prove  that  the  name  they  take  was  famous. 

Secondly,  the  mention  of  Woden  as  a  god  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
and  prose.  In  every  case  this  mention  of  his  divinity  is  confined  to  writ- 
ings which  are  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  a  time  when  it  is 
plain  that  Woden- worship  had  become  extensive ;  and  when  English 
writers  would  not  hesitate,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  give  his  name  to 
the  supreme  being  whom  tlieir  ancestors  worshipped  as  the  Heaven.  We 
see  this  custom  fully  carried  out  in  the  Norman  chroniclers  who,  one  and 

1  Saxons  in  Enqlandj  vol.  i.  p.  344,  etc.  The  whole  (|Ucstion  of  Woden's 
worship  in  England  is  debated  in  those  pages,  and  what  does  it  come  to? 


were  Cliristians.  It  only  proves  that  wlien  the 
the  Chronicles  written,  Woden  was  considered  as 
pagans,  and  this  is  not  denied. 

When  we  look  however,  and  this  is  a  third  poi 
Ncnnius,  at  Bacda,  at  the  AnyUt-Snxon  Chronici 
of  uEthelweard  in  the  tenth  century  —  that  is,  wl 
nearer  to  the  times  of  English  heathendom  — 
should  make  us  suppose  that  the  English  pagans 
great  god.  I  take  uEthelweard  first.  lie  wrote  a 
certainly  entered  into  England  with  the  Danes ; 
Chronicle,  from  which  lie  took  his  history,  looked 
ancestors  of  the  English  kings.  It  seems  almoi 
aware  that  the  English  hatl  once  worshipiied  Wo 
or  as  a  god  at  all,  that  he  should  speak  as  he  does 
he  says,  **  of  a  multitude  of  barbarians.  But  the  i 
are  overwhelmed  with  so  great  a  delusion  that  the; 
as  a  god  —  the  Danes,  the  Northmen,  and  the  f 
Horsa,"  he  says  again,  **  were  the  nejuUfK''^  —  he 
for,  acconling  to  his  own  genealogy  of  them,  tlu 
grandsons  of  Woden  —  **of  Woden,  king  of  the 
infanda  dignitate,  ut  dcuin  honorantes,  sacrifici 
victoriae  causa  sive  virtutis."  And  again  —  **  V 
barians,  whom  some  pagans  now  still  worship  a.^ 
No  doubt  a  Christian  cliron icier  of  the  tenth  ce 
leave  out   Woden's   name,  but,  having  used  it, 

1  The  Mercury  of  Tacitus  has  been  identified  witl 
tification  he  correct,  it  is  evidence  that  the  dwellers 
him,  hut  not  that  his  worship  went  north  of  the  El) 
to  8i)oak  of  the  divine  aneestors  of  the  Germans,  I 
their  native  names,  ancient  grayhaire<l  personages  — 
tral  gods,  and  when  he  gets  more  north,  the  worship 
the  rest.  She  is  Mother  Earth,  and  is  the  only  divini 
any  direct  evi<lence  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  W 
ErcCt  Krre,  eor\Hin  mofhtr,  mother  of  Earth  —  we  h 
older  Bein^jT  even  than  Eartli  herself,  wo  rannot  tell. 
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phranes  about  him  are  put  ia  nol  the  way  in  which  a  writer  would  natu- 
rally Bpeak  wtio  was  aware  that  iii  old  times  W'oden  wait  tlie  aupreine  god 
of  his  folk.  He  knowH  Woden  as  one  of  the  ancestora  of  the  English 
klDRx,  whose  worship  in  after  years  became  prevalent  among  the 
Northerns.     And  this  is  the  very  thing  I  conjecture  to  be  trae. 

Now  as  jBthelweard  is  of  the  tenth,  so  the  book  compiled  under  the 
name  of  Nennins  is  probably  of  tlie  eighth  century.  Its  materials  were 
then  gathered  when  Hie  traditions  of  the  English  heathendom  were  fresher 
than  in  the  tenth  century,  and  before  the  Danish  invasion.  What  does 
Nennlus  say  ?  Does  this  book  know  anything  about  Woden's  deity  ? 
Nothing  at  all  I  It  speaks  of  Woden  ax  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ilengest 
and  HoTsa,  but  when  it  conies  to  talk  of  the  god  of  the  invaders,  it  is  of 
Geat  and  his  divine  faUier  It  tells,  —  "Geat,  who,  as  they  say,  was  the  son 
of  a  god."  1  have  italicised  a*  they  my,  because  this  phrase  gives  the 
quotation  about  Geat  an  importance  It  would  not  have  utherwlse  had  in  so 
loose  and  corrupt  a  compilation  as  Nenniua,  It  marks  this  passage  as  one 
of  those  he  collected  ■■  de  scriptis  .Scotonim  Anglorumque,  et  ex  traditions 
vetenim  nostrorum  ; "  from  the  ancien'.  registers  of  our  history  from 
which  Itaeda  also  leanied  the  facts  of  the  Knglish  story  before  the  en- 
trance of  Christianity  —  "  ex  priorum  inaxime  scriptis,  hie  inde  collectis." 
It  ia  Dr.  Guest,'  who  says  Uiat  when  Baeda  states  a  fact  on  the  apparent 
authority  of  these  ancient  chronicles,hc  sometimes  adds,  •'  ut  perhihcnt," 
"perhibetnr;  "  and  tlie  phrase  "as  they  say,"  used  here  in  this  book  of 
Nennius,  isolates  into  importance  the  statement  about  Geat. 

Asser  seems  to  take  up  the  same  view.  In  his  history  of  jTOfred 
Woden  is  nut  an  English  god.  lie  is  the  great-great-great-great^randson 
of  "  Geat  whom  the  pagans  long  worshipped  as  a  god."  Geat,  who  is  in 
Nennlus  the  son  of  a  god,  is  here  a  god  of  the  English  —  the  ancestor  god, 
as  I  should  say,  of  the  Geatas,  just  as  Taetwa,  Beaw,  Sceldi  —  who  are 
the  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  of  Geat  in  the  Wessez 
genealogy  —  may  be  ancestor  gods  of  other  Northern  tribes  who  one  by 
one  separated  from  the  original  tribe  ruled  by  Sceaf  from  whom  they  all 
descended.  But,  leaving  this  aside,  it  is  at  least  a  tittle  curious  that 
neither  Asser  nor  Nennius,  who  founded  their  special  statement  about  llie 
English  god  on  ancient  documents,  knew  anything  at  all  about  Woden  as 
an  English  deity. 

Now  take  Baeda  ;  does  he  seem  to  be  aware  of  Woden's  importance  f 
When  he  does  nientton  two  of  the  goddesses  of  his  heathou  ancestors, 
Rheda  and  Enstra,  he  ia  wholly  silent  about  him  who  is  declared  by  so 
many  to  have  been  the  supreme  god  of  the  English.  When,  on  tlie  otlier 
band,  he  does  speak  of  Woden,  it  is  not  as  a  god,  but  as  the  ancestor  of 
English  kings.  "  Hengest  and  llorsa,"  he  says,  "  were  the  sons  of  Vict- 
giUus,  whose  father  was  Vecta,  son  of  Woden,  from  whose  stock  tbe 
royal  race  of  many  provinces  deduce  their  original." 

Baeda  got  this,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  ancient  sources  from  which 
the  similar  entry  in  the  Anglo-Saron  Chronicle  is  derived,  and  I  appeal 
now  to  the  witness  of  the  Chronirle.  ■'  From  this  Woden,"  it  aaya  (add- 
ing, however,  one  generation  more  than  Itaeda  contains  to  llengcst's 
descent  from  Woden),  "  sprang  all  our  royal "  (i.e.  West  Kaxon}  "  famt- 
liesand  those  of  the  Soutti-hunibrians  also."  A  little  farther  on  and  the 
Nortbumbri<ui  princes  are  also  traced  back  to  Woden,  and  afterwards  the 

'  OriginM  CtUicm,  voL  ii.  pp.  107-163. 


one   ancestor,    Kriduwulf.     'i'ho    VVosscx  genealogy. 
yKthelwulf  s  death  or  in  Tl^lfred's  reign,  goes  back 
twelve  generations  to  Sceaf.     The  genealogies  are  al 
given  in  Nennius,  Asser,  and  TKthelweard  during  An; 
they  attribute  many  ancestoi*s  to  Woden.     Many  of 
clcrs  give   them   also  ;  and    Woden   never  closes   t 
varioiwly,  four,  eight,   or  even  sixteen  ancestors. 
Sceaf  is  the  oldest  lieathen  name  in  any  of  the  i>edi^ 
Wessex  genealogy,  which,  for  many  reasons,  may  be 
allows,  **  to  be  the  complete  and  correct  Uiing."     It 
weard,  who  repeats  the  Chronicle^  but  was  also  a 
this  matter,  for  he  was  of  the  house  of  ^^Ifred,  and  k 
Except  in  Mercia  then  (in,  that  is,  the  full  genealogi 
eral  incomplete  ones  which  only  go  back  to  Wode 
take  the  closing  place  ;   and   though  in  the   Chrc 
the  Mercian  line,  he  does  not  close  it  in  the  Mercia: 
thew  of  Westminster,   who  gives  thirteen  ancestx) 
Mercia.     Woden^s  position  then  is  not  of  fir8t-rat< 
genealogies.     He  is  one  only  of  a  host  of  ancestor 
supreme  god  of  the   English,  he   would,  I  conject 
isolated.    Nor,  if  we  take  the  generations  which  lead 
die,  in  the  Wessex  genealogy,  does  he  get  back  into  i 
Cerdic  died  in  634.     Woden  precedes  him  by  nine  ^ 
we  give  thirty  years  to  a  generation)  proves  that  the 
that  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  third  century  —  no 
cage  for  their  supreme  being !     In  fact,  if  we  are  to 
as  any  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  English  th( 
difficult  to  give  Woden  any  other  place  than  that  o 
force  and  heroism  had  made  him  important.     A  n: 
imagine  that  their  supreme  god  had  twelve  or  fo\ 
course,  the  lists  have  no  backward  historical  value  ] 
Cerdic,  Ida,  or  Penda,  but  they  have  a  value  as  she 
thought  about  personages  like   Woden  or  Sceaf. 
Woden  did  not  occupy  a  supreme  position  in  their  n 


1  r'-:. 
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If  we  are  to  choose  any  name  as  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  English 
mind,  not  as  a  great  god  like  Heaven  or  Earth,  but  as  an  ancestral 
divine  Person,  the  name  we  ought  to  choose  is  Sccaf  —  the  father  of  the 
Scyld  of  Beowulf —  the  name  of  the  boy  who  came  out  of  the  deep  to 
Scania,  and  became,  in  the  myth,  king  of  all  the  folk  round  about  Sles- 
wick.  And,  independent  of  the  story  told  of  him  by  three  of  the  Norman 
chroniclers,  we  have  the  best  witness  to  his  importance  in  the  West  Saxon 
genealogy  given  in  the  Chronicle,  and  in  the  pre-eminence  which  his 
story  takes  in  ^thelweard.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  but  that 
yElfred  himself  drew  up  or  carefully  superintended  the  account  of  the 
West  Saxon  lineage  in  the  Chronicle.  Wo  have,  if  this  was  the  case, 
his  own  view,  in  the  genealogy,  of  the  (juestion.  Who  was  the  root,  the 
founder,  the  remotest  ancestor  of  the  West  Saxon  folk,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  English ;  for  the  place  Alfred  elsewhere  brings  the  English  people 
from  is  the  very  place  where  this  i-emoto  ancestor  was  said  by  tradition 
to  have  set  up  his  capital  town,  Sleswick,  which  the  Danes  called  Haith- 
aby.  This  primeval  ancestor  of  the  English,  according  to  Tt^lfrcd,  was 
Sceaf.  (The  derivation  of  Sceaf  from  Noah,  and  so  from  Adam,  has 
plainly  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.)  Through  twelve  generations 
then,  anterior  to  Woden,  iElfred  looked  back  to  his  origins.  Moreover, 
it  seems  also  pretty  plain  that  jT^lfred  knew  of  the  legend  of  Sceaf,  though 
he  took  cai*e  not  to  introduce  such  a  matter  into  the  Anglo- Sijxon  Chrtni- 
icle.  The  legend  is  told  by  iEthelweard,  and  with  remarks  attached 
which,  considering  who  ^thelweard  was,  force  us  to  believe  that  the 
house  of  -/Elfred  knew  the  tale.  JEthelweard  was  extremely  particular 
about  his  lineage,  and  he  wrote  his  Chronicle  not  only  to  tell  his  cousin 
Matilda  the  story  of  the  English  in  England  (it  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Afiglo-Saxon  Chronicle)  ^  but  also,  as  he  says,  to  make  her  thoroughly 
acquainted  **with  the  origin  of  our  family,  who  were  our  relations,  and 
how  and  where  they  came  from,  as  far  as  our  memory  can  go,  and  as  our 
parents  taught  us.''  He  and  his  cousin  were  both  of  the  royal  West 
Saxon  line.  -/Ethelred,  son  of  iEthelwulf,  and  brother  of  TKlfred,  was 
his  direct  ancestor,  and  jl^^lfred  himself  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  his 
cousin  Matilda.  Being  Ihus  connected  with  the  West  Saxon  kings,  and 
himself  an  eager  genealogist,  he  would  be  sure  to  preserve  carefully  the 
views  held  by  his  ancestors  as  to  their  origin,  and  we  hear  from  him  — 
and  the  testimony  is  of  worth  —  that  yEthelwulf,  ^^Ifred's  father,  traced 
his  descent  to  Sceaf,  as  we  infer  from  the  Chronicle  that  ^Elfred  als<.)  did. 
There  is  then,  I  think,  clear  evidence  that  the  West  Saxon  House  —  and 

same  position  among  the  Central  German  tribes,  and  especially,  I  conjecture, 
among  the  Franks,  whose  great  influence  would  tend  to  make  the  name  of 
their  tribal  deity  the  name  of  the  supreme  gcnl,  and  send  his  worship  all  over 
the  Teutonic  peoples,  but  not  till  long  after  the  English  migration. 

A  memory,  a  tradition,  of  these  different  tribal  worships  lingers  in  the 
phrase  used  in  the  St.  Olaf  Saga  —  **  Thor  is  the  God  of  the  Englishmen,  (Minn 
of  the  Saxons,  Skiold  of  the  Scaiiians,  and  Freyr  of  the  Swedes."  *'  1  won- 
der," says  Grimm,  "  why  the  writer  gives  Thor  to  the  English,  who  were 
votaries  of  Wcnlen."    He  may  well  wonder  why. 

As  to  the  names  of  the  davs  of  the  week  which  are  allejjed  as  proving  the 
English  worship  of  Woden  and  the  rest,  tho^e  names  were  made  long  after  the 
English  migration,  and  prove  nothing  at  all  as  to  whom  the  Emrlish  worshipiMsd 
before  Christianity.  "Their  very  forms,"  Vigfusson  and  Powell  say,  *'  prove 
them  to  be  loan  words."  —  C.  /*.  B.,  vol.  i.  p.  428. 


theiiif  and  they  guarded  him  as  tlieir  own  with  much 
chose  him  for  their  king.     It  is  from  fiim  that  King  ^ 
descent.^''     If  we  are  to  choose  then  the  oldest  an( 
English  tribes,  the  one  whom  the  consistent  En^lisl 
Sleswick  whence  ^Klfred  derives  the  original  Phiglish 
the  mythical  ancestor,  through  Cerdic,  of  our  own  U< 
back  beyond  Geat  or  Beaw  or  Uie  rest  (who  may  ha 
by  separate  tribes),  and  far  beyond  Woden,  in  a  sti 
who,  fatherless,  motherless,  came  out  of  the  mists 
unknown  deep,  out  of  the  secret  hiding-places  of  t 
and  whose  story  —  inserted  into  the  poem  of  Beowuli 
the  name  of  his  son  Scyld,  in  perhaps  the  most  i 
English  language. 

I  put  forward  these  considerations  with  no  im 
They  are  no  more  than  a  conjecture  which  seems  to  \ 
to  render  it  perhaps  worthy  of  being  called  a  theory, 
ations  which  account  for  the  silence  of  early  Kngli 
gods  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  English  fn 
creed,  and  whom  Kemble  and  others  discover  hidden 
in  allusive  words  and  phrases.     They  mean  to  sugge 
of  Woden  as  the  supreme  being  had  not  reached  the  ( 
mainland  at  the  time  of  the  migration  ;  that  it  did  no 
about  the  mouth  of  Elbe,  or  into  Denmark  and  Swed< 
after  the  fifth  century  ;  that  then  it  did  drift  northwa 
Danes,  and  was  brought  by  them  to  England ;  that 
up,  mingled  it  up  with  Christian  myths,  and  sent  it  o 
Europe  than  Germany  ;  and  that  then  Woden's  name 
importance  that  writers  in   England  transferred   it 
supreme  god  whom  the  pagan  English  worehipped, 
English  did  not  use  that  name  for  their  god.     Wod< 
them  than  one  of  the  heroic  ancestors  of  their  kings. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  only  a  suggestion  ;  but  tliat 
fathers  was  a  simple  and  homely  affair,  and  had  not 
complicated  theology  of  the  Norsemen,  is  not  a  theor 
worship  of  father  Heaven,  and  mother  Earth,  and 
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of  nature,  embodied  as  giantn,  elves,  and  monsters,  and  also  to  the  ele- 
ments, places,  and  things  in  which  the  gods,  the  ancestors,  and  the  lower 
order  of  beings  were  supposed  to  take  up  tlieir  dwelling  —  the  air,  the  tire, 
the  great  water,  the  burial  barrows  and  howes,  the  hills,  the  islands  in  the 
river,  the  groves,  the  great  trees,  the  wells,  the  ancient  pillars  of  stone 
they  found  on  plain  or  moor.^  Around  these  latter  things,  and  round  the 
evil  forces  of  nature,  superstitions,  evil  and  innocent,  gatheivd  ;  but  the 
foundation  of  the  religion  —  the  worship  of  the  semi-divine  spirits  of 
the  forefathers  of  the  tribe  or  the  family,  and  of  the  great  nature-deities 
from  whom  they  sprang  —  was  at  once  licmiely  and  noble,  reverent  and 
simple.  I  may  add  that  this  simplicity  of  religion  would  account  for  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  Christianity  was  intrtKluced  among  the 
English,  and  for  the  wisdom  antl  t^^lerance  with  which,  for  example, 
^thelberht  and  Eadwhie  considered  and  carried  out  the  change  of  re- 
ligion. 

E.  — (CHAPTER   IX) 

THE    CHARMS 

The  Charma,  of  which  some  are  here  given,  were  kept  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  and,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  their  heathen 
elements  were  modified  by  Christian  elements.  They  am  Uke  an  ill- 
rubbed  Palimpsest.  The  old  writing  continually  appears  from  under  the 
new  ;  the  new  is  blurred  by  the  old,  and  the  old  by  the  new.  Sometimes 
they  both  mingle  into  the  strangest  jumble,  in  which  the  heathen  super- 
stitions have  Christian  clotliing,  antl  the  Christian  heathen.  This  is  true 
concerning  the  charms  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  SHtlement. 
Tliose  which  follow  here  are  more  dtvcidedly  Christian,  and  are  partly 
prose  and  partly  verse.  I  translate  such  ix)rtions  of  them  as  have  st)me 
I)oetical  value.  They  have  the  literary  interest  which  belongs  Xjo  rude 
folk-rhymes.  The  first  is  the  Nine  Herbs'  Chann,  In  Sweden  nine 
sorts  of  flowers  made  the  midsummer  nosegay  for  a  m.aiden  to  sleep  and 
dream  upon.  Nine  is  the  mystic  number  (rather  three  «»r  a  multiple  of 
it)  which  is  most  popular  in  Brit'iin,  but  <»f  iM>urse  this  is  luti  peculiar  to 
Britain.     The  chann  stiirtif  with  the  Mugwort  —  - 

^  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  this  has  hveu  ii\rv.in\y  said  in  tlu»  chapter  to  which 
this  note  is  attached,  but  the  nqtotition  sfrms  to  be  necessary  in  this  place. 

'-*  The  Mugwort  is  the  Arttrniisia,  the  (ioruian  htifann.  The  tradition  that 
whoso  wears  it  does  not  weary  on  the  way  comes  down  from  Pliny.  But 
among  all  German  trihcs  it  is  good  in  a  honso  a;;ainst  fiends  and  diseases, 
"against  poinon  and  flying  things,"  that  is,  fevers;  and  ** against  the  loathly 
things  that  fare  through  the  land/'  that  is,  against  witches  and  their  con- 
geners. Grinun  quote»  a  Galloway  song  which  a  mermaid  sings  to  the  sorrow- 
ful relations  of  a  girl  dying  with  consumption  — 

Wad  ye  let  the  bonnie  May  die  i'  your  hand 
And  thu  Mugwort  flowering  in  the  land! 

As  to  the  **  loathly  things,"  c<nnpare  (Jrimm's  quotation,  which  is  too  amusing 
to  leave  out,  and  dlustratcs  the  transference  of  diseast^  :  '*  G«>d  the  I^)nl  went 
over  the  land  and  there  met  him  70  sorts  of  Gouts  and  (ioutesses.  Then  spake 
the  Lonl,  Ye  70  G<»uts  and  (iout<*sses,  whither  wouM  ye?  Then  spake  the  70 
(;k>ut8  and  Goutesses.  We  ^o  over  lan«l  and  take  froin  men  their  health  and 
limbs.  Then  spake  the  Lord,  Ye  shall  go  to  an  elder  Lush  and  break  off  all 
his  bouglis  and  leave  unto  this  man  his  straight  limbs." 


As  thou  now  withstandest  venom        and  the 
And  the  loathly  kin        that  o'er  the  land  are 

The  next  four  lines  arc  full  of  questions  for  cri 
follow,  and  which  have  more  interest,  belong  to  th 
wants  named  Attorla^  — 

This  is  here  the  wort  that  against  the  Won 
This  has  power  Against  the  poison,  it  preva 
It  prevails  o^er  loathly  things  that  the  land 
Flee  thee,  Attorlatli,  less  flee  from  the  gres 
Greater  from  the  less,  till  a  boot  from  both 
Thou,  remember,  Mayweed,  what  thou  did 
What  thou  didst  end  up,  at  Alorforda.^ 
So  that  ne-'er  for  flying  ill  was  there  life  eN 
Since  a  man  did  make        Mayweed  to  himsell 

The  next  herb,  Wergulu,  does  business  which  is  ve 

This  is  the  wort        that  is  Wergulu  called  ; 
This  sent  the  seal        o^er  the  ridge  of  the  sea, 
Of  other  poison         to  better  the  hurt. 

Then  some  strange  lines  occur  about  Woden,  cor 
nothing  to  say  except  that  they  seem  to  put  th( 
times  after  the  Danish  invasion.  The  louldor-tana 
sound  far  more  Norse  than  English  — 

These  nine  herbs  did  work  nine  poisons  agj 
A  worm  came  sneaking,  and  with  teeth  ton 
Then  Woden  in  hand  took  nine  wonder- twi 
There  he  slew  the  adder,        that  it  flew  in  pie( 
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Tliere  are  three  charms  to  bring  back  U)st  or  stolen  cattle,  one  of 
which  I  have  already  used.  The  other  two  are  almost  identical,  and 
contain  each  three  verses  — 

Bethelehem  the  Burg  was  hight,        where  was  born  the  Christ, 
It  is  famous  far        over  all  the  middle  Earth  ! 
So  this  deed  be  known        in  the  sight  of  men. 

**  Per  crucem  Christi.  So  pray  three  times  to  the  East,  and  say 
thrice,  •  May  the  cross  of  Christ  bring  it  back  from  the  East ; '  then  to 
the  West  and  say,  *  May  the  cross  of  C'hrist  bring  it  back  from  the 
West ; '  and  to  the  South,  etc. ;  and  to  the  North  and  say,  *  The  cross 
of  Christ  was  hidden,  and  has  been  found/  The  Jews  hanged  Christ ; 
they  did  the  worst  of  deeds  to  him.  They  hid  what  they  could 
not  hide ;  so  may  this  deed  never  be  hidden.  Per  crucem  ChristV^ 
Tliis  is  curious  enough,  but  the  next  is  more  curious.  **If  cattle  be 
privily  taken  away ;  if  it  be  a  horse,  sing  this  over  his  foot-shackles  or 
over  his  bridle  ;  if  it  be  another  kind  of  cattle,  sing  over  the  hoof-track, 
and  light  three  candles  and  drip  the  wax  tliree  times  into  tlie  hoof-track. 
No  man  will  be  able  to  conceal  it,"  Ue.  the  stealing.^ 

The  next  three  are,  like  that  against  the  Stitch,  against  illness.  The 
first  is  against  the  Bweorh,  that  is,  "against  the  Dwarf"  (or  we  may 
read  Weorh  —  a  warty  eruption).  If  it  be  the  Dwarf, ^  this  charm  takes 
us  into  heathendom.  The  Dwarf's  breath  and  touch  may  bring  sickness 
and  death.  Cattle  bewitched  in  Norway  are  dverg-slagen.  Blowing, 
puffing  beings  they  are,  wind  spirits  of  harm,  full  of  mischief,  who 
tangle  the  hair  in  knots  (Grimm,  chapter  on  Dwarfs).  They  were 
thought  by  the  English  to  tangle  the  body  in  knot-s,  to  be  the  source 
of  agues,  of  convulsions,  of  all  diseases  which  seem  to  leap  suddenly 
on  a  man.  Or  they  took  possession  of  the  body  and  went  roving  about 
therein. 

**One  must  take  seven  little  wafers,  such  as  one  offers  with,  and  write 
these  names  on  each  wafer  —  Maximianus,  Malchus,  Johannes,  Martin- 
ianus,  Dionysius,  Constantinus,  Serapion  ;  then  must  one  aftc»rwards 
sing  the  charm  hereafter  mentioned,  first  into  the  left  ear,  then  into 
the  right,  then  above  the  man's  head.  Then  let  a  maiden  go  and  haiuj 
it  on  his  necky  and  let  one  do  this  for  three  days :  he  will  soon  be  better." 

1  This  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  ancient  superstition  that  the  footprints 
were  so  far  bound  up  with  the  man  or  animal  that  made  them  that  an  injury 
done  to  them  is  transferred  to  the  man,  or  that  some  meddling  with  the  siKM>r 
of  an  animal  detains  it.  The  Australian  blaeks  pat  hot  eniliers  in  the  traek 
of  the  hunted  )>east;  the  Ojibway  Indians  place  "medicine"  on  the  prints  of 
the  deer  and  bear,  sup)K)8ing  that  this  will  bring  them  within  reach.  The 
Zulus  (and  this  is  a  curiously  close  parallel  to  the  text)  resort  to  a  similar 
device  to  recover  strayed  cattle.  Earth,  taken  from  the  footprints  of  the  miss- 
ing beasts,  is  placed  in  the  chief's  vessel,  etc.  Then  the  chief  says:  "  I  have 
now  conquerea  them.  These  cattle  are  now  here.  I  am  sitting  upon  them.  1 
know  not  how  they  will  escape.**  —  Frazer,  "Popular  Superstitions  of  the 
Ancients,"  Folk-Lorey  vol.  1. 

2  Every  one  knows  that  in  all  folk  medicine  the  moat  frequent  source  of 
disease  is  the  anger  or  the  mischief  of  an  external  spirit ;  and  the  several 
diseases  bad  each  their  own  8i>irit.  Grimm  quotes  a  Finnish  Song  which 
condenses  this  opinion :  "  Einen  alten  Fran  neun  knaben  gelmren  wenlen : 
werwolf,  schlange,  risi?  eidechse,  nacbtmar,  gliedscluuerz,  gichtschmerz, 
piilzst^en,  baachgrimm«n«" 


The   charm   for  a  pregnant  woman   which   foil 
fancies,  but  none  of  them,  save  the  allusion  to  the 
more  than  a  passing  interest.     And  the  charm  agaii 
instance  of  the  transference  of  the  disease  to  some 
the  parsing  away  of  the  disease  as  the  object  decays 

The  last  charm  of  importance  is  that  sung  on  de] 
Many  of  the  lines  have  an  air  of  antiquity,  but  eve 
body  of  the  poem,  are  Christian  or  have  been  mad 
rod  of  the  beginning,  and  its  works  of  defence,  is 
rune-stick,  and  the  phrases  sige-gealdor  (**a  victo 
gyrd  ("a  victorious  rod"),  seem  to  me  also  heath* 
from  which  the  charm  guards  the  traveller  belong  to 
of  heathendom,  the  nameless  horrors  of  elves  and  i 
gangers  of  the  night,  or  of  the  bloodthirsty  river-sp 
the  traveller.    Here  is  the  Spell  — 

In  this  rod  I  guard  myself,  and  to  God^s  gra 
^Gainst  the  stit-ch  that  sore  is,  and  against  tl 
And  against  the  grim,  Against  the  grisly  tern 
And  against  the  mickle  horror        that  to  every 

1  The  verses  from  5  to  the  end  read  like  a  nonsense  s 
who  went  to  sea  in  a  siev^e.  Haenryest  api»ears  no^ 
translates  it  **  hackney.'* 

The  spider  is  imprisoned  in  a  bag  and  hung  around  t 
is  a  common  form  of  cure. 

Only  beware  of  the  fever,  my  friends  !  Bewa« 
For  it  is  not,  like  that  of  our  cold  Acadian  dim 
Cured  by  wearing  a  spider  hung  round  oue's  um 

Ellas  Ashmole,  May  11.  1681,  writes  in  his  diary: 
morning  a  good  dose  of  elixir,  and  hung  3  spiders  abc 
drove  my  asjiic  away.     Deo  (/ratios  !  ^*     In  Worcestcrsli 
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And  Against  all  the  loathly  thingH        that  into  the  land  may  come  ! 
A  victorious  spell  I  sing,        a  victorious  staff  I  bear, 
Word  of  victory,  work  of  victory,        so  may  this  avail  me  ! 
May  no  spirit  mar  me        nor  the  mighty  man  alHict  me. 

Then  he  calls  on  the  Trinity  to  keep  him  hale ;  on  holy  men  and 
women  and  the  angels  to  guard  him  against  the  fiends,  to  keep  him  in 
peace,  to  give  him  the  hope  of  glory  of  the  hall  of  Heaven  ! 

Matthew  be  my  helm,        Mark  my  byrnie  be  ; 

Of  my  life  the  shining  strength  ;        let  my  sword  be  Luke, 

Sharp  and  edged  sheer ;        and  my  shield  be  John. 

Winds  be  smooth  and  light  to  me,  and  in  God's  peace  may  I  dwell, 
guarded  against  the  loathly  One  who  my  life  afflicts. 

This  seems  the  place  for  the  Rune  Sontjy  in  which,  midst  of  a  gen- 
eral Christian  form,  many  heathen  elements  appear.  Moreover,  the 
Runes  themselves  have  a  close  connection  with  charms,  spells,  and  magic. 

Each  rune  Is  taken  —  and  there  are  twenty-nine  —  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  given  to  it  as  name.  Two,  three,  or  four  lines  are 
given  to  each  subject.  The  poem  is,  in  fact,  a  poetical  alphabet,  like  **  A 
was  an  Archer  that  shot  at  a  frog  ;  B  was  a  Butcher  that  kept  a  big  dog.'* 
Here,  for  example,  are  the  first  and  second  runes  — 

n  Bull  is  a  fierce  beast  and  broad  are  his  horns, 
A  full-furious  deer  ;  and  flghteth  with  horns  ! 
A  mighty  moor-stepper !        'Tis  a  high-mooded  creature. 

I  Ice  is  over-cold,        immeasurably  slippy  ; 
(ilistens  bright  as  glass,        unto  gems  most  like  : 
'Tis  a  floor  frost- wrought,        fair  unto  the  sight. 

Most  of  the  verses  are  of  the  same  type  as  these.  They  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  belong  to  literature.  A  few,  however,  which  describe  natural 
objects,  like  hail  and  the  birch-tree,  have  some  poetical  feeling.  There 
are  one  or  two,  also,  which  seem  to  come  down  from  ancient,  even 
heathen  times.  Of  these  there  are  three.  The  first  is  the  fourth  Rune 
\*  Os ;  the  second  is  tlie  sixteenth  Rune  l^  Sigel ;  the  third  is  the 
twenty-second  J  Ing. 

0«,  called  in  the  poem  the  beginner  of  all  speech,  the  upholder  of 
wisdom,  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  word.  The  late  editor  of  the  poem  did 
not  understand  it.  Grimm  explained  it  by  the  Latin  os.  Grein,  Rieger, 
and  others  make  it  the  equivalent  of  the  Gothic  ans^  and  the  Northern 
as  =  **  Gwl  '*  ;  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  wonl  o«,  in  the  sense  of 
God,  ever  Accurs  indeiM^ndently.  If  it  have  that  meaning  the  verse  is 
heathen,  and  the  editor  did  not  understand  it  —  a  supposition  which  puts 
the  Christian  redaction  of  the  poem  forward  to  a  late  period. 

The  same  kind  of  mistake  seems  made  about  sigel.  Sigel  is  use<l 
metaphorically  for  the  sun.  But  the  editor  of  the  verse  uses  it  as  if  it 
were  segd^  a  **sail.'' 

These  two  errors  induce  the  critics  to  conjecture  that  this  was  an  old 
Northern  alplial)et  of  Runes  with  explanations,  probably  Danish ;  and 
that  it  was  translated  and  greatly  changed  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 


In  the  explanation  of  this  given  by  Grimm,  In 
tint!tive  mark,  lie  says,  of  ancient  gods,  heroes,  ai 
with  the  Norse  gmls.  Ten  Brink  says  the  chariot 
god  Ing,  or  Frea,  as  well  jus  uf  the  goddess  Neri 
puzzles  them,  and  their  t^xplanation  is  vague.  V.  H 
Mythology  (English  translation,  p.  1B()),  claims  ti 
culty,  and  he  makes  the  waen  of  the  third  line 
proper  name  of  the  hero  Vagn,  lladding^s  giant  fo 
called  Vagnhofde.  He  is  so  called  by  the  Iladd 
the  Anglo-Saxon  text.  The  lines  will  now  read 
great  — 

Ing  was  first  seen  among  the  East  Dan 
Then  he  betook  himself  eastward  over 
Vagn  hastened  to  follow  ; 
Thus  the  Heardings  called  this  hero. 

This  strophe  then  is  said  to  enshrine  an  episo< 
Epic,  broken  fragments  of  which  only  remain  sea 
S|iga8,  the  epic  of  the  **  first  great  war  in  the  worl 
seeress  in  Volospa. 

That  mythic  war  began  between  the  Asa«  and 
god-clans,  and  had  its  counterimrt  in  a  war  betW4 
tonic  races,  but  the  main  contest  is  between  In 
and   Hearding  (Iladding).     In  this  contest,  as 
gods  join.     All  the  Vans  who  had  now  driven  tl 
Ing,  but  Odin,  Thor,  and  Heimdal  are  on  the  si 
early  youth  Iladding  has  been  carried  to  Jotunhe 
up  there  by  Vagnhofde,  one  of  the  giants ;  and 
again  from  great  danger  by  Odin  himself,  who  ri 
sea  and  land  on  Sleipnir.     When  he  grows  up  he 
tribes  of  Eastern  Teutondom,  and  makes  war  oi 
and  Western  Teutondom.     Ing  comes  forth  from 
peninsula,  and  calls  on  all  the  dwellers  and  on 
Hirainst  the  Eastern  Teutons  over  the  sea.     *'I 


the  East  DaDcmcn,  ftnJ  tlien  went  caatwnrd  over  t)ie  wave."  The  Danes 
and  Swedes  Uiuk  (.i>  acmss  the  Baltic  with  Ing  to  the  neat  of  war.  A 
gKAt  battle  takcR  place  with  llaililinc,  aiid  liailitinp  is  on  the  point  of 
perishing,  when  Odin  siiildenly  brings  Vagnhofdc  U>  lladding'a  1ifI|i,  and 
places  liim  in  tlic  battle  beside  bin  foHter-non.  Thin  is  Qxpressed  in  tlie 
Knne  strophe  by  the  phrase  "  Vagn  made  haate  to  follow.  So  the  Heard- 
Ings  (the  followers  of  Haddlng)  called  the  heni."  lladdini;,  all  the  same, 
is  utterly  defeated. 

Tills  is  V.  Ilydbcrg's  explanation,  and,  if  we  may  accept  his  upbuild- 
ing of  Uie  myth  out  ot  Saxo  and  Uie  Northern  -Sagas,  It  sountts  well,  and 
in  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  as  strani^  to  lind  this  siiiKle  verse  lost  as  it 
were  in  an  Anelo-Raxuii  poem,  and  referring  to  a  mythic  epic  which  con- 
cerns the  Teutons,  as  it  is  to  find  tlie  e<jual1y  ancient  piece  about  Scyld  in 
the  beginning  of  Beowulf. 


A.— (CHAPTER   XXII) 

THE    "wanderer"    AND    THE    '*  SEAFARER"    1 

The  Prologue 

A  lonely  man  full  often  finds  his  grace, 
Grod^s  tender  pity  :  though  in  care  of  mind 
Need  drive  him  many  days  o^er  ocean^s  pa 
To  push  with  hands  the  frost-cold  sea,  and 
The  exile-tracks  1  O  Wyrd  is  fully  wrong 
Thus  quoth  a  Wanderer,  mindful  of  his  w( 
Of  direful  slaughters,  and  of  kinsman^s  de 

THE  WANDERER 

**  Oft  must  I,  lonely,  at  each  early  dawn 
Bewail  my  care.     Tliere's  not  one  living  n 

10.  To  whom  I  now  dare  tell  my  hidden  heart 
With  open  freedom  —  O  full  well  I  know. 
It  is  a  noble  habit  in  an  earl. 
To  lock  the  cupboard  of  his  soul,  and  safe 
Keep  his  thought-hoard,  while,  as  he  will, 
A  wearied  mind  may  not  withstand  the  Yi 
Nor  any  troubled  spirit  plan  its  aid ; 
Wherefore  those  eager  for  their  Honour  bi 
Close-locked  within  the  coffer  of  their  brea 
Their  dreary  thought  —  and  so  must  I  tie 

20.   My  soul  in  fetters  ;  I,  so  poor,  careworn, 
Cut  off  from  home,  from  all  my  kinsman  f: 
Since,  long,  long  years  ago,  the  dark  of  ea: 
Wrapt  my  Gold-friend  ;  and  I  have  ever  s 
Gone  winter- woeful  o'er  the  woven  seas  ! 
Sad  then,  I  sought  a  trea.sure- giver's  hall, 


NOTES 


He  holds  the  exUc'H  pat^,  not  iilnited  Rnld  ; 
A  frozen  bnaoni,  not  tbe  fruitK  of  cnrtb  I 
He  mitida  him  of  tlie  liall,  of  henteH  thtri'. 
Of  taking  gifu,  and  knw  liiH  (Rilden  friend 
Feasted  hig  youth.     Fallen,  taiten  ir  ilII  tliat  joy  I 
O  well  he  known  Uiis,  who  niuHt  lon^  fore);!) 
The  wiae  redes  uf  his  loved,  his  friendly  Lord, 
But  most  wlii'n  sleep  and  hoitow,  lH>tli  at  one, 

40.    Bind  iii>  the  i>oor,  the  lonely  wanderer's  soul  1 
Him  dreaincth  then  tliat  he  diith  clip  and  kiss 
Hia  Man-loTi],  and  tuReUii-T  hcail  and  hands 
I^y  on  IiIk  knee,  an  onee,  when  at  his  will. 
In  dayK  gone  by  tlie  (iift-stool  he  enjoyed. 
Then  doth  the  frieuiUess  man  awake  a)^in. 
And  sees  beforn  hiiii  lieavo  the  fallow  waves. 
The  foani-binlfl  bathe,  and  broaden  out  tlieir  wings. 
And  falling  sleet  and  snow,  shot  tliroiif;!)  with  hail : 
Then  all  the  heavier  in  hia  wound  of  heart, 

60.    Sore  for  its  own,  aiul  somiw  is  renewed. 
In  dreams,  his  kiiiMuen  flit  acrow  his  mind. 
With  Hiinjo*  he  gniets  tliein,  glad,  ho  wat«heB  them  ; 
But  these  bupuc  i:nmraiU'H  Kwim  away  1 
Hie  glKMt  of  tlutie  i^r-floattTH  brinpi  Ut  him 
Few  well-known  wunls  1    Onee  nion-  hlH  yrief  is  new. 
Who  now  must  Heml,  ag^n  and  yet  again. 
His  wt-ary  sjiirit  o'it  the  biniling  Hi-an  I 
So  in  lliiH  world  I  may  iiot  iimliTBtaTiii 
When;fi>re  my  mind  din's  not  grow  lilac.k  as  night. 

60.    \Vbene\T  I  think  ail  on  the  lift- of  nun, 

How  KUililenty  they  gave  their  house-floor  np. 

These  niighty-iiioiHUil  TlicgnM  t    Tims  doUi  Mid-Can.h, 

Day  aftiT  day,  drooji  down  ami  fall  to  nought. 

When-fon;  no  miui  is  wis(>,  til)  be  has  owned 

His  shart^  at  yeant  on  earth  I    Tlie  wise  must  lie 

I'atient,  not  tiHi  hut-liearteil,  nor  of  words 

Too  t|uir.k,  nor  hii'dless,  nor  Um  weak  in  war, 

Too  fearful,  or  too  fain,  nor  yet  of  goods 

Tim  grei-tly,  nor  loo  keen  to  Ixmsl,  niitil 

70.    He  know  lite  way  1     A  man  must  wait,  whene'er 
He  make  a  vow,  till,  bold,  lie  surely  know 
Whitlii-r  will  turn  the  thouglit  within  his  heart, 
(irave  iiiei)  shoiilil  feel  how  jihantom-likc  it  is. 
When  all  this  world's  weal  stands  awaste  ;  as  now, 
1'nnumberetl,  o'er  this  land,  are  minetl  towns, 
Kwttiit  by  tlie  stivrm,  ttiiek  covered  by  white  frost, 
DismanllMl  all  their  courtyards,  and  tlie  Hall 
Where  wine  was  dnnik,  in  dust  1     l^iw  lies  its  Lord, 
Ikreft  of  joy  ;  and  all  the  peers  have  fallen, 

80.    Haughty,  liefore  the  rampart.     War  seized  some 
Anil  liore  Uiem  on  deatli-patbs ;  and  one  a  ship 
Took  o'er  the  towering  wave  t    The  hoary  wolf 
Anotlier  tore  when  dead  ;  and  one  an  earl 
Hid  in  the  hollowed  earth  witli  dreary  face. 


Alas,  the  people's  pride  !     O  how  is  fled  that  time, 

Beneath  the  Night-lielm  gloomed,  as  if  it  ne'er  had  ' 

Alone  is  left,  to  tell  of  those  loved  peers, 

This  wall  huge-liigh,  spotted  with  carven 

The  strength  of  ashen  spears  took  off  the 

100.    Blood-thirsty  weapons,  and  the  far-famei 

Lo  !  these  hewn  clifiEs  are  beaten  by  the  & 

The  snow-drift  driving  down  binds  up  thi 

Winter's  wild  terror,  when  it  cometh  wa 

Night's  shadow  blackens,  sending  from  tl 

Fierce  slants  of  hail  for  harmfulness  to  n 

Wyrd's  dooming  changes  all  beneath  the 

Here  fleets  our  wealth,  and  here  is  fleetin 

Here  fleets  the  kinsman,  here  is  fleeting  r 

110.   The  roots  of  all  this  earth  are  idle  made.' 

Epilogue 

So  quoth  the  Wise  of  mood  !     Apart 

He  sat,  and  made  his  runes. 

Who  keeps  his  troth,  is  brave  of  soul 

Nor  shall  he,  over-rash. 

Ever  give  voice  to  woe  of  heart 

Till  first  its  cure  he  knows  ; 

So  acts  a  man  of  fortitude  ! 

Yet,  well  for  him  who  seeks 

Strength,  mercy  from  the  Father,  wl 

Our  fortress  standeth  sure. 


THE  SEAFARER 

The  Old  Sailor  — 

Sooth  is  the  song  that  I  shall  sing,  and  te 

Of  sailing  on  the  sea  !     O,  oft  have  I 


NCVTES 

10.    But  hot  iibout  my  heart  wan  sipliiiiK  Cure, 
And  HuiiRer  took  «iy  fiirtituilu  fnim  me,  — 
Soa-wcaried  me  I     O  little  know))  tlit^  man 
To  whom  it  haps  most  bapiiily  on  earlli, 
How,  carked  with  cai«,  on  frozen  sean  I  lived 
Dark  Winter  throoKh  upon  a  Wandewr'a  ways ; 
Forlorn  of  joys,  of  kiiisuen  loved  bereft, 
Icicle-liung,  while  Hew  tlie  hail  in  Bhowcrs  1 
Nought  heard  I  but  tlie  thuiider-n>BT  of  Hcaa, 
Of  iceM^liitted  waves,  and  whiles,  the  wlioopiug  swan  I 

20.  The  gannet's  scream  was  all  the  joy  1  knew, 
J  heard  the  seal  swough  'stead  of  niirtl<  of  men  ; 
And  lor  nieail-<lrliikiiig  heard  the  sea-mew  cry  1 
The  storm-winds  lashed  the  craim,  the  oceati-tem 
Answered  tliem,  icy-plumed  ;  and  oft  the  Earn, 
Uur  wet  wings  dripping  rain,  barked  her  reply. 
...  0  none  of  kinsfolk  then 
Mi^ht  stir  to  joy  my  solitary  soul ! 
Wherefore  he  little  thinks,  who.  In  the  burgs, 
Owns  only  life's  delight  and  little  bale, 
IIaui;lity  and  insolent  with  wine,  how  T, 

!tO.    Weary,  must  on  the  oeean-patiis  outstay  I 

Darit  grew  Night's  aliadow ;  from  the  North  it  snowed  ; 
Vrost  bound  the  field ;  hail  tell  upon  the  earth, 
Coldest  of  grains  I 

The  Youny  Sailor  — 

Why  crash  together  then 
Thoughts  In  my  heart  lliat  1  ntyself  slioiUd  tempt 
The  higb-tosscd  seas,  the  sport  of  the  salt  waves? 
A  lust  doth  hour  by  liour  prick  on  my  soul. 
To  set  my  life  sen-faring,  and  to  seek 
Far  off  from  henco  the  shores  of  outland  men. 


Tht  Old  Sailor— 

Lives  no  man  on  the  earth  so  proud  of  heart, 
10.    So  generous  in  youth,  so  good  at  gifts. 
In  deeds  so  daring,  to  his  Lord  so  dear. 
But  to  the  Deep  is  ever  his  desire 
To  find  the  work  his  Lord  may  will  for  blm. 
Not  for  ttie  liarp  or  spending  rings  bis  heart ; 
Woman  deligliU  him  not,  nor  yet  the  world  ; 
Kothing  he  cares  for  save  the  heaving  waves ; 
Whom  the  Sea  urges,  longs  for  e' 


T^e  Young  Sailor-^ 

Tlie  trees  rcbloom  ;  again  the  burgs  grow  fair ; 
Winsonie  the  wide  plains,  and  the  earth  is  gay  — 
.    But  all  doth  challenge  the  impassioned  life 
Of  his  bravo  spirit  to  sea-voyage,  who 
Thinks  lo  sail  far  across  the  ocean  surge. 


Greedy  and  hungering,  again  to  me. 
That  lonely  Flier  yells,  and  drives  me  foi 
Across  the  Whale's  path,  irresistibly, 
Along  high-leaping  seas  ;  for  sweeter  far 
The  joys  of  God  are  there  than  this  dead 
That  swoons  away  on  land. 


B.  —  (CHAl^TER   XXIV) 

THE    SOURCES   OF   THE    **  CHRIST 

The  extracts  from  the  two  Homilies  which  fo 
De  Die  Judicii,  are  printed  from  Mr.  GoUancz^s 
Every  critic  has  pointed  out  these  liomiletic  sourc* 
(Modern  Languagey  Notes,  June  1889)  was  the  first 
tliis  ancient  Latin  Hymn  was  probably  used  by  Cy 
bly,  because  there  must  have  been,  before  the  eij 
number  of  Hymns  on  this  subject ;  and  no  doubt  a 
similar  phrases  ran  through  them  all.  When  it  i 
was  one  of  Cynewulf's  sources,  we  do  not  mean  tb 
or  that  which  was  not  fairly  his  own.  The  phras 
erty  ;  every  preacher  used  them.  The  originality  o 
consisted,  not  in  the  invention  of  a  new  treatme: 
new  phrase,  but  in  the  way  he  filled  up  the  old 
way  he  turned  an  old  phrase  so  as  to  dignify  it. 
the  things  he  has  taken  from  the  Hymn  —  if  it  a 
which  lay  before  him  —  quite  distinct  in  manner  ; 
phrase, 

Erubescet  orbis  lunae,  sol  et  obscur 
Stellae  cadent  pallescentes, 

As  blood  shall  be  the  Moones  sphere  and  dark  si 
The  stars  shall  pale  their  light  and  fall. 


trates  all  I  have  said  in  the  Chapter  on  the  dislinctivenesB  of  Dative  Nor- 
tbumbhan  poetry.  When  the  T>aUn  traditionB  did  eiit«r  Northutnbria, 
they  were  vitally  altered.  Tliey  tost  their  Latin  note  and  sounded  an 
GngUah  note.    Here  is  the  English — 

ponne  weor>«1S  snnne  sweart  gewended 

On  blodes  hiw  seo  lie  beorhte  scaa 

Ofer  aer-woruld  aelda  beamum. 

Hona  Met  sylfe  )«  aer  mon-cynno 

Nlhtes  lyhte  nijier  gehreoaeS 

And  steorran  swa  »ome  BtredttS  of  beofone 

t)iirh  Sa  stTongan  lyft  stormum  abeatne. 

Then  shall  the  Sun,  all  duaky  turned,  be 

To  hue  of  blood,  that  once  so  brightly  shons 

Above  the  Rre~world  for  the  bairnH  of  men: 

So  too  the  Moon  that  erst  heraelf  by  night 

Lighted  mankind,  precipitately  falls, 

Likewise  the  stars  from  heaven  hurtle  down, 

Through  the  strong  Lift  lashed  to  and  fro  by  storms- 
It  is  expanded,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  English,  not  Latin. 

Moreover,  it  Is  worth  while  to  compare  Gregory's  phrase,  "Quia  enim 
Bolis  nomine  nisi  Dnminus,  et  quae  lunae  nomine  nisi  ecclesia  designa- 
tur?"  with  Cyiiewulf's  expansion  of  it  into  a  simile  which  I  have  given 
in  the  note  on  p.  399.  How  niiich  tendemeBS,  how  much  delight,  in  the 
nature  of  the  sun  and  mniin  themselves  is  added  to  the  Latin  !  The 
pmse  has  become  soft  poetry.  The  pasaafie  which  concerns  the  leaps  of 
Christ  may  alxo  be  compared.  It  is  said  that  the  words,  "  (Juamvia  adhuc 
rerum  perturbationibus  animus  Unctuet,  jam  tamen  npei  vestrac  anchoram 
in  aelernam  patriam  figite,"  is  the  source  of  the  sea-simile  beginning  — 

Nu  is  >on  gelicost  awa  we  on  lagu-flode, 

which  is  translated  at  p.  400  ;  but,  if  so,  what  a  change ;  what  on  illun- 
tration  it  is  of  what  a  poet  can  do  with  a  well-worn  thoi^ht  1  How  little 
of  the  I^tin  convention  is  in  it,  how  much  of  Northumbrian  individuality 
and  of  Cynewulf's  distinctive  feeling  I  See,  too,  all  Uiat  he  has  added  in 
his  working  up  (p.  403)  of  the  passage  in  the  Homily  tn  Die  Epipkaniae 
about  the  sorrow  of  the  universe  at  the  dealli  of  Jesus. 


C— (CHAPTER  XXIV) 

LlTtn  SODBCBS  OF  THE    "CBBIBT 

{C(.  jKuna  tcmiuliu] 


S  9.    Hoc  aiit«m   nobis  prlmtun  qnaereDdun   eat,  quidnam  fit  quod    AibM 
dMo  Domino  apparoerunt  Angeli,  et  tamen  uon  leguntnr  in  albis  veatlbus  ]||||2|^ 
1  Domino  missl  Angeli  in  albis  legontur  i_ji-i. 
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vestibus  apparuisse.  Sic  etenim  scriptum  est :  Videntibus  illis  elevattts 
6*/,  et  nubes  suscepit  eum  ab  oculis  eorum,  Cumque  intuereniur  in 
coelum  funtem  illum^  ecc^  duo  viri  steterunt  juoUa  illos  in  vestibus  albis. 
In  albis  autcm  vestibus  gaudium  et  solemnitas  mentis  ostenditur.  Quid 
est  ergo  quod  nato*  Domino,  non  in  albis  vestibus ;  ascendente  autem 
Domino,  in  albis  vestibus  Angeli  apparent :  nisi  quod  tunc  magna  solem- 
nitas Angclis  facta  est,  cum  coelum  Deus  homo  penetravit  ?  Quia  nas- 
cente  Domino  videbatur  divinitas  humiliata :  ascendente  vero  Domino, 
est  humanitas  exaltata.  Albae  etenim  vestes  exaltation!  magis  con- 
gruunt  quam  Immiliationi.  In  assumtione  ergo  ejus  Angeli  in  albis  ves- 
tibus videri  debucrunt :  quia  qui  in  nativitate  sua  apparuit  Deus  humilis, 
in  Ascensione  sua  ostensus  est  homo  sublimis. 

§  10.  Sed  hoc  nobis  magnopere,  fratres  carissimi,  in  hac  solemnitate 
pensandum  est :  quia  deletum  est  hodiema  die  chirographum  damna- 
tionis  nostrae,  mutata  est  sententia  comiptionis  nostrae.  Ilia  enim  natura 
cui  dictum  est :  Terra  c«,  et  in  terram  ibis,  hodle  in  coelum  ivit  I*ro 
hac  ipsa  namque  caniis  nostrae  sublevatione  per  figuram  beatus  Job 
Dominum  avem  vocat.  Quia  enim  Ascensionis  ejus  mysterium  Judaeam 
non  intelligere  conspexit,  de  infidelitate  ejus  sententiam  protulit,  dicens  : 
Semitam  ignoravit  avis.  Avis  enim  recte  appellatus  est  Dominus ;  (^uia 
corpus  carneum  ad  aethera  libravlt.  Cujus  avis  semitam  ignoravit  quis- 
quis  eum  ad  coelum  ascendisse  non  credidit.  De  hac  solemnitate  per 
Psalmistam  dicitur :  Elevata  est  magnijicentia  tua  super  coelos.  De  hac 
rursiis  ait :  Ascendit  Deus  in  jubilatione^  et  Dominus  in  voce  tubae,  De 
hac  iterum  dicit :  Ascendens  in  altum^  captivam  duxit  captivitateni^  dedit 
dona  hominibus.  Ascendens  quippe  in  altum,  captivam  duxit  captivi- 
tatem  :  quia  corruptionem  nostram  virtute  suae  incomiptionis  absorbuit. 
Dedit  vero  dona  hominibus ;  quia  misso  desuper  Spiritu,  alii  sermoiiem 
sapientiae,  alii  sermonem  scientiae,  alii  gratiam  virtutum,  alii  gratiam 
curationum,  alii  genera  linguarum,  alii  interpretationem  tribuit  sermonum. 
Dedit  ergo  dona  hominibus.  De  hac  Ascensionis  ejus  gloria  etiam  Ilaba- 
cuc  ait :  Elevatus  est  sol,  luna  stetit  in  ordine  suo,  Quis  enim  solis 
nomine  nisi  Dominus,  et  quae  lunae  nomine  nisi  ecclesia  designatm-  ? 
Quousque  enim  Dominus  ascendit  ad  coelos,  sancta  ejus  Ecclesia  advensa 
nmndi  omnimodo  formidavit :  at  postquam  ejus  Ascensione  roborata  est, 
aiMjrte  praedicavit,  quod  occulte  credidit.  Elevatus  est  ergo  sol,  et  luna 
stetit  in  ordine  suo :  quia  cum  Dominus  coelum  petiit,  sancta  ejus  Eccle- 
sia in  auctoritate  praedicationis  excrevlt.  Ilinc  ejusdem  Ecclesiae  voce 
per  Salunioneni  dicitur :  Ecce  iste  venit  saliens  in  montibus,  et  transiliens 
coUes.  ConsiderAvit  namque  tantonun  operum  culmina,  et  ait :  Ecce  iste 
venit  sctliens  iji  montibus.  Veniendo  quippe  ad  redemtionem  nostram, 
quosdani,  ut  ita  dixerim,  saltus  dedit.  Vultis,  fratres  carissimi,  ipsos 
ejus  saltus  agnoscere  ?  De  coelo  venit  in  uteruin,  de  utero  venit  in 
praesepe,  de  praesei)e  venit  in  crucem,  de  cnice  venit  in  sepulcrum,  de 
sepulcro  rediit  in  coelum.  Ecce  ut  nos  post  se  currere  faceret,  quosdam 
pro  nobis  saltus  manifestata  per  carneni  Veritas  dedit :  quia  exultarit  vt 
gigas  adcurrcudam  rm?/i  suam,  ut  nos  ei  diceremus  ex  corde  :  Trahe  nos 
post  ti'^  citrreinus  in  (nlorem  ungxientorvm  tuonim. 

§  11.  Uude,  fratres  carLssiini,  oportet  ut  illuc  sequamur  corde,  ubi 
eum  corpore  ascendisse  credinius.  Desideria  torrena  fugiamus,  nihil  nos 
jam  (leleclet  in  infiniis,  qui  j)atrein  habenuis  in  coelis.  Et  hoc  nobis  est 
magnoyH'n^  ])erpenden<hnn  :  quia  is  (jui  placidus  ascendit,  terribilis  redi- 
bit :  et  quidquid  nobis  cum  mansuctudine  praecepit,  hoc  a  nobis  cum  dis- 
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trictione  exiget.  Nemo  ergo  indulta  poenitentiae  tempora  parvipendat ; 
nemo  curam  sui,  duin  valets  agere  negligat :  quia  Redemtor  noster  tanto 
tunc  in  judicium  districtior  veuiet,  quanto  nobis  ante  judicium  magnam 
patientiam  praerogavit.  llaec  itatjuc  vobiscum,  fratres,  agite :  haec  in 
mente  sedula  cogitatione  versate.  Quamvis  adhuc  rerum  perturbationibus 
animus  iluctuet :  jam  tamen  spei  vestrae  anchoram  in  aetemam  patriam 
figite,  intentionem  mentis  in  vera  luce  solidatc.  Ecce  ad  coelum  ascen- 
disse  Dominum  audivimus.  Hoc  ergo  servemus  in  meditationc,  quod 
credimus.  Et  si  adhuc  hie  tenemur  intinnitate  coriK>ris,  sequamur  tamen 
eum  passibus  amoris.  Non  autem  deserit  desiderium  nostrum  ipse  qui 
dedit,  Jesus  Christus  Dominus  noster,  qui  vivit  et  regnat  cum  Deo  Patre 
in  unitate  Spiritus  Sancti  Deus,  per  omnia  secula  seculorum.  Amen. 
[Sancti  Gregorii  Magni  xl.  llomiliarum  in  Evangelia  Lib.  ii.,  Homil. 
xxix.] 


HYMNUS  DE  DIE   lUDICII 

(Cf.  pas»u8  tertius) 

Apparebit  repentina  dies  magna  domini, 
Fur  obscura  velut  nocte  improvises  occupans. 

Brevis  totus  turn  parebit  prisci  hixus  saeculi, 
Totum  simul  cum  clarebit  practerisse  saeculum. 

Clangor  tubae  per  quatemas  terrae  plagas  concinens, 
Vivos  una  mortuosque  Christo  ciet  obviam. 

De  coelesti  index  arce,  maiestate  fulgidus, 
Claris  angelorum  choris  comitatus  aderit: 

Erubescct  orbis  lunae,  sol  et  obscurabitur, 
Stellae  cadent  pallescentes,  niundi  trenict  ambitus. 

Flamma,  ignis  anteibit  iusti  vultum  iudicis, 
Coeloa,  terras  et  profundi  fluctus  ponti  decorans. 

Gloriosus  in  sublimi  n^x  sedebit  solio, 
Angelorum  tremebunda  circumstabunt  agmina. 

Huius  omnes  ad  electi  colligentur  dexteram, 
Pravi  pavent  a  sinistris  hoedi  velut  foetidi: 

Ite,  dixit  rex  ad  dextros,  regnum  coeli  sumite, 
Pater  vobis  quod  pai*avit  ante  omne  saeculum  ; 


KARLY   KNGUSH    I.ITEKATUUB 

KaritAtA  (|ui  fraLcmn  mu  IuvIhUh  pniipnrem, 
KartUU*!  none  luercrdem  rap(jrLit«  diviUw. 

Lineti  ilicriit :  qiiando,  ClmHt«i,  paiipen-in  W  vidimus, 
'i't\  Ki  utugne,  vcl  egenteui  niinTMi  iuviniua  f 

Ma^uii  nils  dicet  index;  cum  iuvisUs  paupem, 
I'ttnem,  dutnuni,  vestem  dantes,  ine  iuvislis  huiiiile& 

Neo  tardabit  et  ttinistriii  lii>|ui  ioAtuii  srbil«T: 
In  gebdnnac  malcdicti  IIeuiwms  tiiuc  diac«dite : 

ObaecrHJitem  me  anilire  dexpexistl^  mcDdicuni, 
N'udo  vestem  nuu  dedlalis,  oeglexistis  longuiduiii. 

PeopaKiiwt  dicent :  Christe,  quando  !/■  vel  pauperptn, 
Tc,  rex  niagne,  vel  infinnum  coul«innetit«s  sprevimus? 

QiiiliUK  uontra  [iidex  altus:  mendicatitl  qiiamdiu 
<>l>eiii  fcrre  despexistis,  me  sprevistis  improbi. 

Rflro  nieiit  turn  itiiusti  ignes  in  p^rpeluos, 

VcnnLs  (ittoruiii  non  niorietur,  flammfi  nee  reBtinguitur. 

oulaii  ulni  ruin  niini.stnii  ([iio  tenplur  carcere, 
Kletiis  iibi  itnigituNijut.-,  strident  omiiex  dentibua. 

Tunc  fIdeU'H  od  coelcstcii)  suxtnllentiir  patriam, 
Cbiiroa  inter  augelurum  regiil  peleiit  piudia, 

Urbia  mimniae  HiniKalem  introibnnt  Kloriani 
Vera  lucis  at<|ue  paeis  in  <[iia  (idget  vjsio. 

Xm.  recem  iam  ivitenia  claritate  Bplemiidum 
Ubi  ci'lsa  beatonim  c<inleniii]aiitur  nttiuiia.  — 

Iciri  frniidfs  erRo  cave,  infinnentes  Bublcva, 
Aiinim  leinne,  fuRi'  luxnu  ci  vis  astra  pctere. 

Ziinii  Clara  eastitaliH  luiubos  imnc  praecingere, 
1  tiiat^ii  rv^Lfl  fer  ardentes  lampades. 
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IIOMILIA    IN    DIB    KPIPnANIAE 

(Cf.  11.  1126-1190) 

§  2.  Omnia  quippe  elementa  auctort'm  kuuiu  vcnisne  tentata  sunt.  Ut 
enim  de  fis  quiddam  usu  humano  lixiuar:  1)euin  hunc  coeli  esse  c(igiiove- 
nintf  quia  sub  plantis  ejus  se  calcabile  praebuit.  Terra  cognovit,  quia  eo 
moriente  contremuit.  Sol  cognovit,  quia  lucis  suae  radios  abscondit.  Saxa 
et  parietes  cognoverunt,  quia  tempore  mortis  ejus  scissa  sunt.  Infemus 
agnovit,-  quia  hos  quos  tenebat  mortuos  reddidit.  Kt  tamen  hunc,  quern 
Dominum  omnia  insensibilia  elementa  sensenmt,  adlmc  infidelium  Judae- 
oruin  corda  Deum  esse  minime  cognoscunt,  et,  duriora  saxis,  scindi  ad 
poeiutendum  nolunt :  eum(iue  contiteri  abnegant,  quern  elementa,  ut  dixi- 
mus,  aut  signis  aut  scissionibus  Deum  clamabant. 

(In  Kvang.  Lib.  1.  Homilia  x.) 

D.— (CHAPTERS   XXIII,   XXV) 

THE    *^  FATES  OF  THE   APOSTLES^*    AND  THE    **  ANDREAS^* 

I  have  treated  in  the  text  of  the  Fates  of  the.  Apostles  as  a  separate 
poem,  signed  by  Cynewulf,  and  I  have  assigned  the  Andreas  to  anotlier 
poet  than  Cynewulf.  I  did  not  dwell  on  the  critical  reastms  for  depriving 
Cynewulf  of  the  Andreas.  The  reasons  I  assigncKl  were  literary,  and  I 
think  they  had  some  weight.  Since  then,  Mr.  (iollancz^s  lHM)k  on  the 
Christ  has  apjwared,  and  he  makes,  in  his  Excursus  on  the  Cynewulf- 
runes,  a  suggestion  with  reganl  to  both  the  Fates  of  the  Apostlfs  and  the 
Andreas  which  is  well  worth  consideration.  The  Fates  of  the  Apostles 
is  a  short,  abrupt  poem  of  about  a  hundred  lines,  in  which  the  work  and 
death  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  are,  as  it  were,  catalogued;  about  eight 
lines  being  assigned  to  each.  The  poem  is  as  mamiwless  as  a  bleached 
bone.  Not  a  trace  of  Cynewulf's  tenderness  or  imagination  is  to  be 
found  in  it,  till  we  come  to  the  personal  statement  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Gollancz,  reading  the  poem  with  the  newly-discovered  runes  of 
Cynewulf^s  name,  thought  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  add  to  so 
short  and  lifeless  a  poem  an  elaborate  epilogue  containing  the  poet^s 
signature ;  and  has  been  led  to  the  conjecture  which  I  give  now  in  his 
own  words  — 

'*  The  Fates  of  tfie  Apostles  consists  of  little  more  than  a  hundred 
lines:  it  is  certainly  no  very  meritorious  piece  of  work,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  the  poet  should  have  been  so  anxious  to  attest  his  author- 
ship Uiereof  by  a  long  runic  passage.  In  the  MS.  the  poem  immediately 
follows  the  Legend  of  Andreas,  and  I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  mere  epilogue  to  this  more  ambitious  epic,  standing  in 
exactly  the  same  relationship  therefore  to  it  that  the  tentli  passus  of 
Elene  does  to  the  whole  poem.  Its  relationship  is  perhaps  even  closer, 
for  whereas  the  ninth  passus  of  Elene  ends  with  **  flnit,**  there  is  no  such 
ending  of  the  poem  in  the  case  of  Andreas,  At  the  present  moment  I 
can  see  nothing  that  militates  against  this  view  of  the  Cynewulfian 
authorship  of  this  latter  poem,  and  further  investigation  will  enable 
us,  I  think,  to  claim  that  Cynewulf  ins(>rt«d  his  name  in  his  four  most 
important  works  —  the  epics  ou  Christ,  Eleno,  Juliana,  and  Andreas,^^ 


C.  —  Fata  Apuntolorum  (90-1 

Her  inaeg  finilan  forehances  j^leaw 
se  ?>e  \\'\\\v,  lysleS  leoMtfi(ldiinj;a 
hwa  bas  litte  fegde  •  F  •  baer  on  eiule 
eorla8  ba^is  on  eorSan  br[u]ca^  ne  m< 
woruldwunigendo  •  W  •  sceal  gedreosai 

•  U  •  on  e"51e  aefter  to-h[reo8an] 
laene  lices  fraetewa  efne  swa  •  L  •  to^ 
[lK)nne]  •  C  •  [and  •  Y  •]  cnieftes  neoe 
uihtes  nearowe  on  him  [•  N  •  liget$] 
[cy]ninges  b^odom,  nu  liu  cunnan  mi 
hwa  on  )>aem  wordum  waes  werum  oi 

\y.^  Juliana  (704-711) 

Geomor  hweorfe^ 

•  C  •  Y*  and  •  N  •  cyning  bij»  rej>e 
sigora  syllend  Mine  synnum  fah 

•  E  •  W.  and  •  U  •  acle  bida^ 

hwaet  him  aefter  daedum  deman  wille 
lifes  to  leane  •  L  •  F  •  beofa'S 
seomat$  sorgcearig  sar  eal  genom 
synna  wunde  be  ic  sifS  oS^e  aer 
geworhte  in  worulde. 


F.— (CHAPTER  XXV) 

GNOMIC    VERSES 

Cotton  MS. 

1.  He,  the  King,  shall  hold  the  kingdom.     Citic 
Those  that  arp  nr^nn  ti»;t5  ««^*»»       „„*f..«  » 
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13.  Woe  is  wonderfully  clin^ng.     Onward  wend  the  clouds ; 
Valiant  comrades  ever  shall  their  youthful  ^theling 
Bolden  to  the  battle  and  the  bracelet^giving  1 
Courage  in  the  earl,  edge  shall  on  the  helm 
Bide  the  battle  through!    On  the  cliff  the  hawk, 
Wild,  shall  won  at  home.     In  the  wood  the  wolf, 
Wretched  one,  apart  shall  dwell ;  in  the  holt  the  boar, 
Strong  with  strength  of  teeth  abides. 

60.  Good  shall  with  evil,  youth  shall  with  eld, 

Life  shall  with  death,  light  shall  with  darkness, 
Army  with  army,  one  foe  with  another. 
Wrong  against  wrong  —  strive  o'er  the  land. 
Fight  out  their  feud;  and  the  wise  man  shall  ever 
Think  on  the  strife  of  the  world. 

ExtUr  MS.    B. 

1.  Frost  shall  freeze ;  fire  melt  wood, 

Earth  shall  be  growing,  ice  make  a  bridge, 
The  Water-helm  bear,  hx'^k  wondrously  up 
The  seedlings  of  earth.     One  shall  unbind 
The  fetters  of  frost — God  the  Almighty. 
Winter  shall  pass,  fair  weather  return ; 
Summer  is  siw-hot,  the  sea  is  unstill. 
The  dead  depth  of  ocean  for  ever  is  dark.^ 

82.  A  king  shall  with  cattle,  with  armlets  and  beakers. 
Purchase  his  Queen  ;  and  both,  from  the  first. 
With  their  gifts  shall  be  free.     The  spirit  of  battle 
Shall  grow  in  the  man,  but  the  woman  shall  thrive, 
Belov^,  mid  her  folk ;  shall  light-hearted  live. 
Counsel  shall  keep,  shall  large-hearted  be! 
With  horses  and  treasure,  and  at  giving  of  mead, 
Everywhere,  always — she  shall  earliest  greet 
The  prince  of  the  nobles,  before  his  companions. 
To  the  hand  of  her  lord,  the  first  cup  of  all 
Straightway  she  shall  give;  and  they  both  shall  take  rede, 
House-owners,  together. 

120.  Gold  is  befitting  upon  a  man's  sword; 
Good  victory-gear  I    Gems  on  a  Queen; 
A  good  scop  for  men ;  for  warriors  the  war-dart 
To  hold  in  the  fight  the  defences  of  home ! 
A  shield  for  the  striver,  a  shaft  for  the  thief, 
A  ring  for  the  bride,  a  book  for  the  learner, 
For  holy  men  Housel,  and  sins  for  the  heathen. 

These  are  enough  to  show  the  type.     Many  others,  worth  insertion, 
are  already  used  throughout  this  volume. 

1  **  The  dead  deep  wave  is  longest  dark."    The  above  is,  I  think,  the  mean- 
ing of  this  much  disputed  line. 
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Ita  propaRatlon  in  England,  l«l,  100, 
2(H,  SOS;  introduced  Into  Kent,  im. 
191;  among  East  Saxons,  l'.)l.  i'Xi; 
intoNorthumbria.l'.U;  Baeila'a atory 
of  conversion  of  Northnnihria,  201- 
aH;  Introduced  into  Wessex,  Wl; 
Into  East  An){lia,  ib.  ;  Into  Mercla, 
193;  among  South  Saxons,  103:  and 
Jnlos  ol  Wight,  ib. ;  end  of  Celtic 
Christianity mEngland.Jb.;  changes, 
but  does  not  expel,  beathon  belief 
and  feeling,  liW-200,20t-20T;  brings 
new  poetic  elements,  201--20l>,  %7~ 
217. 

Chronicle,  Anglo-Saxon,  the,  its  ac- 
count  of  death  of  Cynewulf,  243- 
244;  quoted  also.  103,  etc 


Cockayne,  Oswald,  bis  I^echdotat  {re- 

lerred  to).  inSn.,e(c. 
Coenred,  King  of  Northambria,  269. 
Coenwalch,  King  of  Weasei,  1U2. 
Coifl,  hia  speech  on  Cbrisllaulty,  203. 
ColdlDKharn.  228,271. 


Columut,  St. ,  lecend  of  his  appearance 
to  Oawald.  320;  his  character  and 
"       oe,  267~270i  Lift  of,  343. 


CommHEll,  Welsh  king,  slain  by  West 
Saxons,  lOU. 

Condidau,  WeUh  king,  slain  by  West 
Sawms.  lai. 

Constantine,  his  liattle  with  tbe  Huus 
describetl  in  Khne,  !.■»,  131. 

Conylicare's  account  of  Btoaalf  (al- 
luded to),  12. 

Cook,  I'rofessor,  his  Judith  (referred 
li.),3»3. 

"  Crafts  of  Men,"  poem  on  the,  its  ori- 
gin,.11W:  describud, 435,431;;  quoted, 
121. 

Crowland,  227,  2B0. 

Cumbria.     [See  Strathclyde] 

Cuiiibert  (Cynlbert),  Bishop  of  Sidna- 
cester,  i^vea  Baeda  information  for 
the  Kcclrt.  Hitt..  231,  345  ii. 

Curtiu'a  Uylht  aiid  Folk-Lurt  of  Ire- 
•     It  (referred  to).  86. 

»ert,  St.,  I  ■    ■  ■      ■  ■ 
lwrt,3)7!  hla       .  . 
'JM  :   anonymous   Li/t  ol,   3l»n.  ; 
lljioda'a  Life  of,  193  n.,  348. 

—  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his 
lAtln  verses,  '247  ii. 

—  pupil  of  Baeda,  his  letter  on 
'Baeda's  death,  339,  310. 

Cutbreii,  King  ol  Wessex,  242,  343. 

Cyneglls,  Kiug  of  Weasex,  192. 

Cynewulf,  the  poet,  a  roving  singer 
and  a  Scop,  8  ;  liis  nature-poetry 
compared  with  Shelley's,  183;  runes 
of  hla  name.  208,  377-381 ;  Note  D, 


1  signed  poems  (Juliana, 
Chritl,  Klfne,  Fatez  of  the  Apot- 
tU»),  3H7-40I;;  other  poems  by  him 
or  by  men  of  his  school,  40B-^. 

King  of  Weasex,  account  of  bis 

death  In  (Jhroiiicie,  244. 

Cynric,  a  Saxon  chief,  103,  lOfi. 

Cyriacas.  Blahop  of  Jemaalem,  hla 
Life  the  source  of  tbe  Eleae,  405. 


Dabohbxfh,  48. 

Daegsastan  ( Da  wston).  battle  of,  26Gn. 

Dalrlada,  kingdom  of,  287. 

Danes,   their   home   in   Seeland,  15; 

first  lays  of   Beowulf  among,  >&. 

settle  in  England.  249;  attack  Noi 

thumhria.  454-456. 


Nor- 


Ecclei.  Hitt.,  230,  346  n.;  bla  edu- 
cational wurk,  238-340;  "Daniel," 
poem  of.  325,  326;  pBaaages  qaoted 
also,  214. 
Dawkins,  Boyd,  his  ^arltf  Man  in 
Britain  (quoted),  141  n. 
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Deira,  kini^om  of,  115,  116. 

DeniiiHburn,  battle  of,  118. 

Deor.     [See  Lament  of  Deor] 

Deorham,  liattle  of,  lOti. 

"Descent  into  Hell,"  poem  on  the, 

42&-127. 
Dietrich,  F.,  his  theory  of  aathorship 

of  the  Riddles,  ',m. 
"  Discourse  of  the  Soul  to  the  Body," 

poem  of,  353-364. 
Dorchester,  192. 
Drmfi^ou,  the,  in  Beowul/fSO-53;  Cyne- 

wulf's  Riddle  on,  52  n. ;   myth  of, 

82,83. 
"Dream  of  the  Rood,"  poem  of  the, 

its  authorship,   4i'l5^l41;   described 

and  translated,  441-143 ;  passages  in 

it  compared  with  runes  on  Ruthwell 

Cross  (quoted),  336,  337. 
Durham,  223. 

Eadbald,  King  of  Kent,  192. 

Eadberht,  King  of  Northumbria,  his 
rule,  446,  447. 

Eadfrith,  347. 

Eadgils,  King  of  the  Myrgings,  2,  3. 

grandson  of  Ongentheow,  23  n. ; 

slain  by  Beowulf,  49. 

Eadwine,  King  of  Northumbria,  his 
vision,  202;  considers  Christianity 
with  his  Witan,  202-203;  baptized, 
191 ;  slain  at  Heathfield,  118 ;  verse 
on  bis  death,  118;  his  power  and 
government,  257. 

father  of  iElfwine,  2. 

Eaha,  (>5. 

Ealdhelm,  his  Biddies  (quoted),  122 n., 
123  n.,  126  /I..  126, 149  n.,  IKi,  211  n. ; 
builds  church  at  Malmesbury,  227; 
his  literary  friendships,  2.')0 ;  his  life, 
work,  and  character,  238-240. 

Ealdhild,  wife  of  Eadgils,  2. 

Kanbald  I.,  Archbishop  of  York,  462. 

II.,  Archbishop  of  York,  453. 

E^nfieda,  wife  of  Oswiu,  founds  Gill- 
ing,  271. 

Eanmund,  grandson  of  Gngentheow, 
23  ?i. ;  murders  Heardred,  49. 

Eanred,  King  of  Northumbria,  452. 

Earcombert,  King  of  Northumbria, 
192. 

Eardulf,  King  of  Northumbria,  462. 

Earlc,  Professor,  his  theory  of  the  ori- 
gin of  lieowulf,  14  n.,  17  >».,  22  7i.; 
his  Deeds  of  Beowulf  (referred  to), 
14  w.;  h\^  Land  Charters  (qnote<l), 
144 «.,  etc. ;  his  Anf/lo-S«iron  Litera- 
ture (quoted),  241,  ot4\;  his  Tino 
Aiiffb^Sttxon  Chronicles  (referred 
to)   244  11. 

East  Anglia,  114 ;  Christianity  in,  192. 


EUut  Saxons,  receive  Christianity,  191, 
192. 

Eata,  Bishop  of  Hexham,  262,  272  n. 

Ebba,  sister  of  Oswald,  founds  monas- 
teries of  Coldingham  and  Ebbches- 
ter,  271. 

Ebbchester,  272. 

EbbsHeet,  102. 

"  Ecclesiastical  History,"  Baeda*8, 
344-347. 

Ecgberht,  King  of  Wessex,  literature 
under,  248;  subdues  Northumbria, 
453. 

Archbishop   of    York,   Baeda's 

Kpistle  to,  446;  his  influence  on  edu- 
cation and  literature,  447,  448. 

Ecgferth,  son  of  Offa  of  Mercia,  con- 
nected with  Beowulf  {'t),  17  n. 

Eegfrith,  King  of  Northumbria,  char- 
acter of  his  reign,  258. 

Ecgtheow,  father  of  Beowulf,  19,  20. 

E<^wine  (Ecgwin),  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, legend  of,  199 ;  founds  Evesham, 
260;  writes  his  own  life  (?),  t6. 

Eddius  Stephauus,  his  Biography  of 
Wilfrid  343. 

Ekkehard  of  St.  Gall  (quoted),  96. 

Ellegiac  poems,  Earlv  English,  353-367. 

"  Elene,^'  Cynewuirs  poem  of,  its 
source,  405,  406 ;  the  poem  discusfiecl 
and  described,  380-384, 405-407;  pas- 
sages quoted  also,  128-131,  173,  174, 
187. 

Elmet,  forest  of,  115 ;  kingdom  of  the 
Welsh,  264. 

Eofor,  23. 

Eormanric  (Hermanrfc),  King  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  visited  by  Widsith,  2; 
his  legend  in  Lament  of  JJeor,  5; 
Note  A,  469. 

Eorpwald,  King  of  East  Anglia,  192. 

I<k>stra,  a  nature  goddess,  mentioned 
by  Baeda,  81. 

Epinal  Glossary,  the,  236  n. 

Esius  (Esi),231. 

Ettmiiller,  L.,  his  theory  of  origin  of 
Beotculf,  15  71. 

Eusebins,  his  Riddles  quoted,  122  ti., 
137.  183. 

Evesham,  260. 

••  Exeter  Book,"  the,  266,  370,  408. 

"  Exodus,"  the  poem  of,  its  author- 
ship and  character,  315-317;  de- 
scribed and  translated,  317-324; 
quoted  also,  128,  129,  130. 

Fafnir,  50. 

'*  Fall  of  the  Angels,"  poem  of  the, 

328,  :J29. 
Fariiiinagil,  Welsh  king,  slain  by  West 

Saxons,  106. 
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Fame,  the  island  of,  221,  222. 

"  Fates  of  Men,"  poem  of  the.     [See 

'•  Weirds  of  Men  "] 
**  Fates  of  the  Apostles,"  Cjiiewulf's 

poem   on  the,   197,  371,  374;   runic 

passage  in,  3S0;  its  relation  to  the 

Andreas  discussed.  Note  D,  487. 
Fethanleag  •  (Faddilay),    victory    of 

Welsh  at,  107. 
"  Fi;;ht  at  Finnsburg,"  poem  of  the, 

(>3h>5. 
Finan,  272,  286  n. 
Finn,    King  of   North   Frisians   and 

Jutes,  2    his  story  sung  in  Heorot, 

(33.      [S*     also    *^  Fight   at    Finns- 
burg   ] 
Fitela,  62. 
Folcwalda,  63. 
Forests,  of  Early  England,  136,  137, 

138;  giants  and  elves  of  the,  138, 

139;  the  outlaw  of  the,  140;  beasts 

in  the,  140, 141. 
Forthhere,  gives  Baeda   information 

for  Eccles.  Hist.,  345  n. 
Franks,  the,  their  literary  connection 

with  England,  232. 
Freaware,  daughter  of  Hrothgar,  34, 

3,\  iiS. 
Freeman,  Professor,  his  English  Towns 

(referred  to),  228  n. 
Freyr,  his  worship  connected  with  the 

Boar-sign,  128  n. 
Friesland,    its   conversion    influences 

English  Literature,  232. 
Frithona  (Deus  Dedit),  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  236. 
Froda,  King  of  the  Ueathobeards,  GS. 
Frome,  227,  239,  242. 

Garulf,  65. 

Crvixt,  tht»  lejrend  of,  5;  Note  B,  462. 

(ieats  (Geatas),  15. 

"  ( icncsis  A,"  i)oem  of,  290-299 ;  quoted 
also,  1:m>.  132,  177,  212. 

"  (renesis  B,"  poem  of,  th(?ories  of  its 
origin,  :i01-303,  304:  its  motro.  303; 
dpsoribed  and  translated,  :UV4-314. 

(fcrarde's  "  Herball  "  (qnotecl),  179  n. 

Gerontius,  Kin;;  of  Damnonian  Brit- 
ons, Ealdhelm's  letter  to,  241. 

"  Gifts  of  Men."   [See  "  Crafts  of  Men  "] 

Gildas,  his  view  of  the  English  inva- 
sion, 105,  IWJ:  his  .account  of  their 
attack  on  a  town,  109  n. 

Gilling,  271. 

Glastonbury,  192,  242. 

Gloucester.'  107. 

"Gnomic  Verses"  described,  434: 
specimens  of.  Note  F,  490;  quoted 
also,  l;?6  ».,  137,  140,  141  ;i.,  15.3, 169, 
175,  180,  187  «.,  205. 


Godmundingham,  204. . 

"Gododin,"  poem  of  the,  describes 
wars  in  Northumbria,  266  n. 

GoUancz,  I.,  his  explanation  of  the 
Cyuewulf-runes,  378  w.;  his  theory 
of  the  authorship  of  Andreas,  Note 
D,  487-489;  and  of  the  introduction 
to  Guthlac,  409. 

Goths  (or  Goten),  3. 

Green,  J.  R.,  his  History  (quoted), 
103,  etc. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  13. 

Grem,  C.  W.  M.  (alluded  to),  174,  etc. 

Greudel,  description  of,  ;i5-38;  his 
struggle  with  Beowulf,  38,  39;  his 
mother,  41 ;  her  raid,  pursuit,  and 
death,  42,  43,  45-48 ;  meaning  of  the 
name,  83,  84;  resemblances  to  the 
Grendel  story  elsewhere  in  litera- 
ture, 84-i>2. 

Grettis  Saga,  resembles  story  of  Beo- 
icttlf,  89-92. 

Grimm,  J.,  his  Teutonic  Mythology 
(quoted),  157  n.,  etc. 

Groschoi)p,  F.,  his  theory  concerning 
the  Christ  andSataii,  326. 

Gudrun  Saga  (referred  to),  6,  7. 

Guest,  Dr.  E.,  his  Origines  Celticae 
(referred  to) ,  105,  etc.' ;  his  transla- 
tion of  poem  on  Uriconium,  110 ;  his 
theory  of  authorship  of  Caedmonic 
poems,  ;i03. 

Guthhere,  the  Burgundian,  2. 

a  warrior  in  Finnsburtj,  65. 

(Guuther),  King  of  the  Franks, 

96. 

Guthlac,  St.,  Life  of,  250-252;  poem 
of,  described  and  translated,  408- 
413 ;  quoted  also,  176,  207. 

Gnthlaf .  VS. 

(Jwynedd,  Welsh  kingdom  of,  112. 

Gynvas,  the,  a  tribe  of  Angles,  114, 
;      116,  135. 

'  Hadrian  of  Africa,  comes  to  Eng- 
land with  Theodore,  193,  237. 
"  Hadubrand  and  Ilildebraud,"   Ger- 
man lay  of.  W,  100. 
,  Haethcyn,  son  of  Hrethel,   19;  slays 
I      Herebeald,   22;    his  feud   with   tlie 

Swcons,  23. 
,  Hagen    (Hagena).    his   story   in    the 
I     romances  of  Walther  of  Aquitane, 
'     96-98. 
Hama,  3. 

*•  Harrowing  of  Hell,"  i)oem  on  the, 
.     32«»-:«l. 
Hartlepool,  271. 

Healfdeiie,  father  of  Hrothgar,  26. 
Heardred.  scm  of  Hygelac,  19;  trained 
by  Beowulf,  21,  48. 


a  Jutish  chief,  lands  at  Ebbstleet, 

102. 
Heugestdun,  battle  of,  249. 
Henry  of  Huntiiii^don.  his  Chronicle 

(quotod),  10.i,  li7,  118. 
Heodeiiings,  the,  7. 
Heorot,  the  hall  of  Hrothgar,  2,  2(5,  31, 

32,  'M  n.,  37,  39. 
Heorrenda    (Horant?),    Deer's    rival 

bard,  7. 
Herebeald,  son  of  Hrethel,  19;  slain 

by  Haethcyn.  22. 
Heremod,  story  of,  told  in  Beowulf  y  66. 
Hexham,  227,  3U. 
Hickes,  Dr.  6.,  discovers  MS.  of  Fight 

at  Finnshurg^  HA. 
Hild,  her  legend  in  Lament  of  Deor,  6 ; 

discussion  of  the  story.  Note  B,  462. 
Abbess  of  Whitby,  200;  her  early 

years,  275,  276 ;  present  at  Synod  of 

Whitby, 277 ;  takes  the  monastic  life, 

276;  establishes  monastery,  275, 276 ; 

referred  to,  286,  287. 
Hildeburh,  daughter  of  Hoce  the  Dane, 

present  at  the  burning  of  her  son,  28 ; 

referred  to,  39,  63-()6. 
Hildegund  (Hildeguthe),  Princess  of 

Burgundy,  her  story  in  the  romance 

of  Walther  of  Aquitaine,  96-97. 
Hildellda,  Abbess  of  Barking,  241. 
Hnaef,  son  of  Finn,  2;  his  burial  de- 
scribed, 28;  his  story,  39,  63-65. 
Hoce,  ()3. 
Hodgkin,  T.,  his  Dynasty  of  Theodo- 

ftids  (quoted),  40  n. 
Hondscio,  thegn  of  Beowulf,  killed  by 

Grendel.  3»). 
Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

236. 
Hook,    Archbishop,   his  Lives  of  the 

4  ffJifttMhtniM  frofjTrt'd  to).  *^JS//, 


stantme,  tol* 
"Husband's  ^ 

35,'>-359. 
Hygl>erht,    Ar 

253. 
Hygd,  second  ( 

begs  Beowu 

21,48. 
Hygelac,   Kin 

uncle,  ident' 

13:  his  feud 

comes  king, 

death,  23; 

76  ;i. 

Ida,  King  of  t 

Ine,  King  of 
encourages  ( 

Ing,  first  King 
Note  E,  476. 

Inge  Id,  son  of 
ware,  68;  h 
69. 

lona,  267-271. 

Irish,  the,  the 
ing  with  El 
in  Scotland, 
literature  ai 
bria,  267-27: 

Jaenberht, 
bury,  248. 

James  the  Dei 

Jarrow,  272  n. 

Je Witt's  Gran 

John,  Abbot 
singing  at  V 

of   Bever 

and  York, 2 
Liitin  literal 

John  H:\rlevct 


Junius  (Francis  Dujon),  hla  edltloD  ot 
the  CaeJiuoninii  poeius,  'MM,  2V2. 

jDlea,  tLeii  setLlemetit  in  Britain.  lOi, 
lU;  tlisy  receive  Chrisllanily  iu 
Kent,  VM,  Kl;  in  Wight,  ltl3. 

Kbhblk.    Jolm    M.,    his   edition   nl 

BeoKulf,  VI;  his  Huiuiu  in  Eiuj- 
land  (quoted),  ViS  ti.,  etc. 

Kent,  conqaeat  of,  103;  Cbristiauity 
received  in,  lUO,  ItU;  rise  of  litera- 
ture in.  aH-237, 

Kent,  Professor,  his  editioo  of  Elene 
(referred  to),  W5. 

Kyndylan,  Wclsli  prince,  mourned  in 
poem  on  Urlconlum,  111. 

"I.A1IENT   OP   Deor."  poem  of,  its 

etropbic  fotm.  0,  l>;  the  first  English 

lyric,  li ;  trauslaled,  a-H. 
lA.ttiligham,  Sll.  z;i. 
Laws,  of  Kent,  J3I)  n.:  of  Ine  of  Wes- 

Bi'Z,  'Ml  and  n. ;  of  .Alfred  (referred 

to),  ib. 
"  Leasini;  of  Men  "  (Bi  manna  lease), 

poem  on  the,  4.11;  u. 
Leo,  H.,  his  theory  of  authorship  of 

Riddles,  m). 
Libraries,  monastir,  334 ;  at  York,  321 : 

at  Wenrmontli,  ib. ;  at  Jarrow,  229. 
Liclilield,  see  of  .setup  lij-  OSa,  348,353. 
Lindiafanie,  IDl,  323,  331. 
Lindian'Aia,  the,  a  tribe  of   Angles. 

114,  lit). 
Llywarch  Hen,  bis  poem  on  Uricoulum, 

ItfJ-Ul. 
Logeman,  Dr.,  liis  accounl  of  inscrip- 

tloti  on  the  »t.  Cediile  croto,  338. 
London,  Its  rank  as  Roninii  city.  lOT. 
Lullns,  Arclibisbiiii  of  Mainz,  his  Inler- 

rourae  with  Euglaud,  247. 


Moutalembert,  Count,  his  3lonkt  of 
the  WrU  (referred  to),  300  n. 

Mount  Badun,  battle  of,  13, 103, 104. 

MUllenbof.  K..  his  tbeor;  of  otielu  ol 
Ueo«:alf.  13. 

Myi^iu)pi,  the,  3  n. 


del's  (fan 

Nithhad  (Kliiad),  story  of,  in  Lament 
o/  Deor,  6;   In  the  Edda,  Sole  B, 

Njal  Saga,  the  burial  ot  Flosi  in  the, 

Northtolk,  a  band  of  Angles,  settled 
in  Britain,  114. 

Nortbumbria,  kingdom  of,  founded, 
110;  Its  Bupremacv,  llti;  national 
literature  in,  254-378;  Latin  litera- 
ture In,  3l3-3fil;  Ita  fall,  452-U6. 
[See  also  Christianity] 

Kothelm,  Archbishop  Ot  Canterbnrr, 
•iX>.  3S0. 

NnralinK,  242. 


Maban,  teaches  singing  a 


Hexham, 


Maildnf,  an  Irish  monk,  223;  founds 

Malmesbur; ,  3:17,  33)t. 
Malinesbury,  3:i*.i,  340,  242. 
Maserfeld.  battle  of.  118. 
Mattbeir  of  WestDiinster  (quoted),  78, 

Melrose  (Old).  221.  232.  271. 

Men'in,  rise  of  literature  in.  3Dl-3.'i3. 

Mervlans.  tbe.  settle  in  England,  llij. 

Milton,  resemblances  of  bis  I'nrmlite 
Loil  to  tbe  Genenif,  3011 «.,  :f07  n. 

MlmiiilnK,  the  sword  of  U'eland,  SW  n. 

Monasteries,  early  Engliab,  their  In- 
fluence on  Enulish  [Iteratuie,  218- 
2.Vt;  founded  by  IHsb  Chtlrcli,  371, 
272;  fonndi'd  by  Roman  CbnTch,  372 
n. ;  attacked  by  Danes,  409-490. 


Sinnotli,  37. 
OfTn.  son  of  Wermnnd,  King  o(  the 
I     Aiiglfs,  mentioned  In  Widtilh,  3 :  his 

sword,  Skrep,  54  n.;  marries  Thry- 

iho,  fi7.  Ill  II.:  confused  In  leeeud 

with  OSa  ol  Mercia,  T(i,  353.    Note 

A,4«0. 
King  of  Mercia,  restores  import' 

auce  of  Bath.  107;  character  ol  Ua 

rule,  3.1.1. 
Ortfor,  Bisbop  of  Worcester,  276. 
Uhlhere.  sou  of  OnRSntheoiv,  23. 
Old  Snxony,  Caedmonian  poems  cod- 

Onela,  scm  of  Ou(;entheow,  23. 
Otigentlieow,  King  of  tbe  Sweons,  his 

feud  with  Hoetbcyu,  23. 
;  Onltaf,  IS. 
Orkiieyinga  Saga,  hunting  of  reindeer 

toll)  of  in  the,  143. 
I  Orosius,  his  account  of  the  Nonlimen's 
I     coast  in  Alfred's.  33  n. 
Osred  1„  King  of  Northumbria.  269. 

I II.,  King  of  Niirthumbrla,  492. 

!  Oaric,  King  ot  Northumbria,  359. 

under-kingol  Uwiccas,  107. 

.  Oswald,  King  of  North uiubriB,defeata 
Cailwallon  at  Dennisbum.  118:  is 
slain  at  Maserfeld,  ib.\  Christianity 
nuler,  191,  1(13,308;  Irish  iuHuenco 
on.  370. 
Uswin,  King  ot  Deira,  stain  by  Oswin, 
358. 
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..I  WinwMil.  lid;  ilnyi  __ 
^.  liislilntlueiiiMiun.  ^O-^fll; 
[ii  at  Synod  of  Whitby,  277. 

i;i.,'-  versM  on  the.  431.  iSa. 

u.,"  veraea  on  the,  *3i: 
..  iviuvertaNnnlioiiibHa,  lUl; 
LiTi™,  I'h. ;    Bserta'a  descrip- 
.   '-'01,  202;   inllneTii>e  of  liis 
n  puttry  tn  EuBland,  aio,  an. 


Ripou,  222,227.  273  n. 
Rueeiol  Wendovar  IrBferreil  lot,  11". 
RumaDOB,  27T. 
Eorik.  2*9. 
{  "  Kutniid  Barf!."  poem  ot  tbo.  107-109. 
"Rone   Song."   tlin,  Nute  K;    quoted 
alHO,  l»i,  138.  180. 
;    RuDeB.  unthrwbale-bone  casket,  GO  n.; 
on  the  Riithwell  Crow,  X»i.aS3:  on 
rellqnnry  of   Cross  al  St.  Gudnle. 
„  _      ,        ,  .      Sn,  338;  in  CynewTilf'8  poems,  2W, 

11  or  Fouilu,  enibraixs  Chris-  I  ^  3R0,  384^Noie  D.  *i(7^ 

••  ..'f'  118. 

.iiijj  of   Hercia,  allies  with 

loll,  112;   Hiaya  Endwlne  o 

"l<l.    nS;   slaya   Oswald   a. 

■I],  lU;  is  kJlled  by  Oswiu 

itv^iud.    ib.:     fiehU   aeainst   i 

uiii>','lP2. 

L  f.Stittiwahury},  110, 

,■■    piM!Ta  of    the,  am-Aaoi 

:i1so.  219,  2ia 


II   V.  York  (referred  to),  114  n 

e  ViufiiBHon] 

1.  A,,  his  HHIf<-!ilro  EiPlerbvehe. 


Sajions,  the,  their  migration  to  Eng- 
lanil,  IH.    [See  East-, SoDth-,  Wast- 

Snxnns] 


iol,an,  :5a.-.. 
Rhys,  Prof.  J.,  hia  Hibbsrt  Lectur 

(referred  tol,  84  ii. 
Rldiilw,  Early  Kpi^lish,  Ihi^ir  i-hnrr 


U  irlKJlh'E  brother 

bard.  2.  3. 

■iiiuLohflracterof  lhe.5,fi,  T. 

1  viiewQlf.  a.  S; 

le  Tcaniier- 

'''ri'laoior  s'kelfS^ 

below  the. 

of  the  Si'^D. 

riNU  of  ICi.fKJrA.  ZJeur,  ^*cj>l}c 

■yld,  e!iendof.2C.T7iliis  burial  told 

fu  B 

(iwh//.  2ti,  27;  hlfl 

legend  told 

liyE 

Klish  CiirnnlHerB, 

S?«l;  be»r- 

I  :'-■.' 

f    !.■■_■ 1  nn  tlie  0 

riein  of  the 
Rydberu'a 

■s-.„e 

,,j,  tran*laied.  :IIV2 
\,  4S0;  quoted  also 

■i'inV!» 

2-.RI  „. 

-'■12. 

[fled. 

[See 
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Sievera,  Professor,  his  theory  of  source 

of  Genesis  fi,  301  n. 
Sigeberht,  King  of  East  Anglia,  192, 

193;  sets  up  schools,  281. 

King  of  Wessex,  243. 

Sigemund,  his  burial  of  Sinfiotli,  27; 

bis  story  told  in  Beowulf ^  39,  02,  03, 

75. 
Sigfred,  friend  of  Baeda,  230.  345  n. 
Sigurd.     [See  Sigemund] 
Simeon  of  Durham  (referred  to),  78. 
Similes,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  187  n., 

3i>9n. 
Skeat,  Professor  (quoted),  43  h.,  etc. 
Skene,   his   Four  Ancient   Books  of 

Wales  (referred  to),  104 n. 
Southfolk.  the.  a  band  of  Angles,  settle 

in  Britain,  114. 
South  Saxons,  the,  found  kingdom  of 

Sussex,  103 ;  converted  by  Wilfrid, 

193. 
"Spirit  of  Men,*'  poem  on  the,  de- 
scribed, 4^^)  n. ;  (quoted),  153. 
Stephens,    Professor,    his   edition   of 

Waldhere,  95. 
Strathclyde,  Welsh  kingdom  of,  264, 

2<)5. 
Streoneahalh.  279  n.   [See  also  Whitby] 
Stubbs,  Hislion,  his  account  of  Baeda's 

means  of  euucation,  345  n.;  quoted 

also,  349.  etc. 
Surtees  Psalter,  236  n. 
Sweet,  Henry  (quoted),  W  w.,  244 n. 
Sweons,  feuu  between  Geats  and,  23,  : 

24,  mi 
Swithlum,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  333. 
Symptiosius,  his  Biddies^  179/1.,  181. 

Tacitus,  hir  account  of  Teutonic  music 
and  verse  in  the  Gennania,  10;  in  the 
Anna  is,  10,  11. 

Taine,  M.,  his  sketch  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish, 70. 

Talie8sin,2G6». 

Tatwine,  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury, 
his  Kiddles,  122??.,  181,  2:W,  250. 

Ten  Brink,  Professor,  his  theory  con- 
cerning origin  of  Genesis  B,  iX)2; 
his  Earbi  Kmflish  Literature  (re- 
ferred to),  302  Vi. 

ThcKxlore  of  Tarsus,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  193;  encourages  learn- 
ing, 236,  237;  his  Ten  Articles, 
ZVln. 

Theodric,  King  of   the  Goths,  men- 
tioned in  Lament  of  Dfor,  5;  dis- 
cussion of  the  passage.  Note  B,  462,  ' 
mentioneil  in  U  aldhrre,  IMK  ; 

Theodoric,  King  of  the  Franks,  his 
attack  on  Chochilaicus,  14. 

Thor,  80.    Note  D,  469  n. 


Thorkelin,  G.,  first  publishes  Beowulf 

entire,  12. 
Thrytho,  two  versions  of  her  story,  67  n. 
Tisbury,  242. 

Trumbert,  friend  of  Baeda,  230,  ;H5  n. 
Trumhere,  Abbot  of  Gilling,  271. 
Turner,  Sharon,  his   History  of  the 

Anylo-lSaxons  (referred  to),  12. 
Tynemouth,  271. 

Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  a  British 
town,  105;  its  destruction  by  West 
Saxons.  106, 107 ;  Welsh  poem  on  its 
fall,  109-111. 

Vrrca,  Abbess  of  Tjmemouth,  200. 

"Vercelli  Book,"  265. 

Vigfusson  and  Powell. their  Corpus  PO" 
eticum  Boreale  (referred  to),  11  n., 
etc. 

Vikings,  the,  ravage  England,  248, 249. 

Vilkina  Saga  (alluded  to),  54  n.,  95. 

Village,  the  Early  English,  its  out- 
skirts, 143-150;  its  life  and  inhabi- 
tants, 150-161. 

VolsungH  Saga,  the  dragon  Fafnir  of, 
compared  with  the  Beowulf  dragon, 
50 ;  first  sketch  of,  in  Beowulf ^  63. 

Waegmundinos,  the,  19. 

Waldhere  (Walther).  Ekkehard's  ver- 
sion of  the  story  of,  96-99. 

"  Waldhere,"  the  poem  of,  95,  99, 100. 

Walrus,  the.  Note  C,  463. 

Waltham,  242. 

"Wanderer,"  poem  of  the,  date  and 
authorship,  355-357 ;  descriptions  of 
Nature  in,  ;i57.  :i58;  translated,  364- 
.^»7;  Note  A,  478;  quoted  also,  178, 
205,  20(). 

Wauley,  H.,  discovers  poem  of  BeO" 
wulf,  12. 

War,  in  Early  English  Poetry,  128-132. 

Wareham,  227. 

Wealhtheow,  wife  of  Hrothgar.  asks 
Beowulf's  friendship  for  her  sons, 
19;  greets  him  at  the  banquet,  :U3: 
gives  him  gifts,  39;  her  character, 
67. 

Wearmouth,  227,  272  n. 

Wederas,  the,  15. 

"Weirds  of  Men,"  poem  on  the,  435, 
4:«>;  quoted  also.  136. 140, 147, 15:i». 

Weissenbrunner  Prayer,  the.  High 
German  Poem,  100  ?t. 

Wells,  242. 

Weland,  story  of,  in  Lament  of  Deor, 
6;  Note  B.  461;  engraved  on  casket, 
60«.;  mentioned  in  Beowulf,  75;  in 
Waldhere,  95,  98,  99. 

Weohstan,  23  n. 
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ifmor,  Ills  discovery  of 
IS. 
their  conquest  □(  South 

stianily  in,  193;  rise  of 
1,2311-243. 

on  tlie.  431-183;  ruuii?. 
h*.  do  n.!    (BpBrm),i3a 


Wt1libnl<I,  his 
Wimbroid,  U 

eians,  31C. 

rilligfg.  (Ul- 

innnriaiety 
WlmtmrDa,  2 
WlDch^HCer.  im. 
Wiolrid-    fSec  Bonif Jice] 
WInwaed.  Wtla  nt  the.  118, 
Wodeu,   Wiilstth  fuiolber.   ok 

l?),l;  oalledBnlkArr,  Tli;  ii 

enrllesl  rorelBtherf  Tf-Sl:  hi 


WidsiLti.  iLiacitHlan  of  the  iinme.  1 : 
th?  lioein  of , Mil  ft*  dale,  Note  A,  iSO. 

"  Wife's  ConuialBt,"  poero  of  the,  its 
dale  and  aoWMhip,  3Ki-9ST ;  tranv 
Intel,  :47.1-3Bli  qUDted  lil«i,  37*. 

VigUi.  l-l-  I'f,  193. 

WIkIiiI.  I.i-t  uf  tliH  WBeeniiiniililgs.,  I 
10:  iii'lii-;  KeonulF  ai^inst  dntK^D.  I 
21,  .'>>.  .'4 :  is  prenenl  nt  BeowuK'H  i 
dpiiili,  ."p4,  ."iS;  reptoacbe*  the  re<?r*- 
ant  tJieuTis,  5>i. 

Wilfrid,  LvavtrtS  the  JuleN  at  Wielil. 
1M3;  enconrages  the  arts  in  Nor- 1 
thumbriB,  32T  i  his  Hsrendancj;.  90  ; 
introduc(>8B6neilivtine  rulent  RljHin,  i 
37311.;  UpresOQlftlfivnodofWliiIlij-, 
277:  becniiies  Bishop  t,[  York,  3*1; 
Ilia  frieudsbiri  -with  Ai:cii.  ^4. 

II..  BiBhap  ol  York,  277.  ' 

Willehad,  his  founeoliou  wiih  litera- 
UifP,  ■2-17. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (ijuoted),  78, 


9)0. 


J  EnelBOd.  6T,  68,  isa- 


Wudea.  3. 

Wnli,  23. 
Wnlfwir,  3i.  M. 
Wainiere.BDH  of  Peoda,  330. 
'  walker.  ProfessOT.  Ws  GnrndrfU  (n- 

terred  tol.  IH  n.,  etp. 

Wyrd.  tliB  Teutonic  doclrioe  of,  24; 

■  in  Beoirwif.  24.  31;  her  iila.'f  in 
Early  English  religion,  >i\ ;  in  w»r, 

I  130:  chaiiEB  wroocht  bv  Christian- 
ity in  doctrine  of,  L>0(1,2^. 

YKtiuisnA  Saoa,  burial  of  Hafci  iu 
the,  27  n. 

York,  stormed  by  Salons.  ll.-J:  its 
I  restoration,  116;  n  centre  of  learn- 
I      lo^,  lis ;  School  of,  433,  444-^97. 
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"  I  had  been  eagerly  awaiting  it,  and  find  it  on  examination  distinctly  the 
best  treatise  on  its  subject." 

—  Prop.  Charles  F.  Richardson,  Dartmouth  College. 

**  I  know  of  no  literary  estimate  of  Anelo-Saxon  poetry  that  in  breadth 
of  view  and  sympathetic  appreciation  can  be  compared  with  this." 
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"  It  is  a  comprehensive  critical  account  of  Angfo-Saxon  poetrv  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  accession  of  King  Alfred.  A  thorough  knowleage  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  was  needed  by  the  man  who  undertook  such  a  weighty 
enterprise,  and  this  knowledge  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Brooke  in  a  degree 
probably  unsurpassed  by  any  hving  scholar.'*  —  Evening^  Bulletin. 
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"  Mr.  Gosse's  book  is  one  for  the  student  because  of  its  fulness,  its  trust- 
worthiness, and  its  thorough  soundness  of  criticisms;  and  one  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  because  of  its  pleasantness  and  interest.  It  is  a  book,  indeed,  not 
easy  to  put  down  or  to  part  with." 

—  Oswald  Crawfuro,  in  London  Academy. 
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—  The  Literary  IVorld, 

"  We  have  never  had  a  more  useful  record  of  this  period." 

—  Boston  Evening  Traveler, 
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elegant  style,  which  gives  enchantment  even  to  the  parts  of  the  narrative  of 
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